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CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHERS 
I. iKTRODUcrrioir 

fiNGLisH philosophy may be said to have couched low-water 
mark in or about the fourth decade of the nineteeuth centuiy. 
The general public had ceased to be occupied with matters of 
speculative thought, and the universities did little or nothing to 
keep an interest in them alive. Writing in 1835, John Stuart 
Mill complained that philosophy was falling more and more into 
disrepute and that great events had ceased to inspire great ideas. 

* In the Intelleetnsl punmite which fonn gnat minds,* he wid, * this ooantry 
wu formerly pre-eminent. Enghuid ones etood at the head of Bnropean 
philoeopby. Where etaade dbe now?...Ont of the nurow bonnda of mathe- 
matieal and phydoal edenoe, not a veetlge of a reading and thinking pnblio 
engaged in tiie inveetigatlon at tmih at tmfhi in the proeeontion of tl^ght 
for the lake of dwnsht Among few exoep*eaetarimiMUsioniBta--aad what 
they are wa aR know— is there any btareat In tha gretd probiem of man’s 
nature and Ufa i aiiMiig sttQ fewer b there any oariodtyiWiMoting the natnre 
and i^dadplae of hsman ootMf, tha hlstmy or the pUloeo^ of eivlliaation; 
nor any bdMef that, frail soah In«airiea, a dngle tepeetmt pnotieal oon- 
seanaoee eas ftdlowV 

About the same time^ or a few years eariier, similar views con- 
osming the low estate of English philosophy had been expressed 
fay Sir WUliam HMidlton and fay Tbomas Ckirlyle* ; and a foreign 
obeerrer — Hegel— bad spoken with scorn of the usage of the wmd 
'{dtflosophy’ in the English langut^. 

The writers who made this complidnt were foremost iu 
Iwinging about a change. Without any approach to pbHo- 
eopidoal mefhiod, Ourlyle ffaroed upon public attention Ideas 
cmoerniii^ the ulrimate meaning and value of lii^ laaAf is Ids 
oiAft iray, had an influence upon the thought of Ids time Sfhlcii 
be eompared with that of CSoimid^ bu the fioerii^on 

* JXmHigMtm sad Mt mtl ant, vd. a yp« tik Vt, 
f dt Ifisinnt JBsera JBrithft PVteifitly, tid fdn, If, 

a, n xrr. <sa I. 
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2 Philosophers [CH. 

immediately preceding. Hamilton and Mill were the leaders of 
a marked reviral of interest in speculative topics, which rein- 
stated philosophy in its due place in the national culture ; and 
this revival took two different directions connected with their 
diverse views and training. 

Philosophy, however, had not merely to overcome the public 
indifference referred to by John Stuart Mill ; it had also to 
contend against itself, or, at least, against its dominant form. 
The Benthamite creed, which was in the ascendant, was not 
favourable to speculative enquiry. ‘ The great problem of man’s 
nature and life’ was regarded as solved in a sense which made 
metaphysics and theology alike impossible ; ethical principles 
were held to be finally settled by Bentham, so that nothing 
remained but their application to different situations ; even 
political and social theory, the field of the chief triumphs of the 
utilitarians, was divorced from history and from every ethical 
idea save that of utility ; psychology, however, remained in need 
of more adequate treatment than Bentham could give it, and 
James Mill supplied the school with a theory of mind which was 
in harmony with their other viewa 

11. JaKBS Mill akd othxrs 

The economic doctrines which are characteristic of the utilitarian 
school were elaborated by a writer who cannot be r^rded as a 
member of it and who, indeed, was not interested in philosophy 
or even in the larger questions of social theory. This was David 
Ricardo, the son of a Dutch Jew who had settled in London and 
become a member of the Stock Exchange. Thrown on his own re* 
sources, Ricardo soon made a fortune as a stockbroker, retired 
from business at an early age and devoted bis leisure to economics. 
It was not until he had already made his mark as a writer on the 
currency that he became acquainted with Jatoes Mill, by whose 
encouragement, as well as by that of other friends, he was induced, 
in 1817, to publish his chief work, qf FdUieal Economy 

md Taxation. Ricardo received his impetus towards economic 
study from Adam SmitL He did not share the latter's breadth of 
social outlook or his psychologiotd insight ; but he had a masterly 
power of abstract reasoning which enabled him to present 
economic doctrines in the form of a deductive sdenc^ He was 
concerned not so much with the * nature and causes' as with 
dMdbuMon of weedth. This distribution has to be ma^e between 
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the claBses concerned in the production of wealth, namely, the 
landowner, the capitalist, and the labourer; and Bicardo seeks 
to show the conditions which determine the share of each. Here, 
his theory of rent is fundamental. He did not claim originality 
for this theory, which goes by his name, but attributed it to 
Malthus’s Inquiry irUo the Nciiure and Progress of Rent and 
Edward West’s Essay on the Application qf Capital to Land, 
both of which appeared in 1816; while his editor, J. R, McCulloch, 
discovered the same doctrine in a work by James Anderson, 
entitled Enquiry iiUo the Ncdwre qf Com-Lam and published 
in 1777. But Bicardo made the doctrine his own. Bent, he 
argued, does not enter into the cost of production ; it varies on 
different farms according to the fertility of the soil and the 
advantages of their situation. But the price of the produce 
is the same for all and is fixed by the conditions of production 
on the least favourable land which has to be cultivated to meet 
the demand ; and this land pays no rent Bent, therefore, is the 
price which the landowner is able to charge for the spedal 
advantages of bis land ; it is the difference between its return 
to a given amount of capital and labour and the simikr return 
of the least advantageous land which has to be cultivated. 
Consequently, it rises as the margin of cultivation spreads to 
less fertile soila Obviously, this doctrine leads to a strong 
argument in fhvour of (he firee- importation of foreign goods, 
especially 00m. It also l»reaks wiUi the economic optimism of 
Adam Smil^ who thought that the Interest of the oountiy 
genfieman hsmonlsed with (hat of the mass of the people, for 
it shows that the rent of the landowner rises as the increasing 
need of the people comiMris them to have reeort to Inferior land 
for the production of (heir food. 

The value of an article is detmnined, according to Bicardo, 
by the amount of labour required to produce It ns^ the leant 
favourable conditions ; and this value has to be ehared hetweea 
wages and profits (interest on cajfital and eamingi of hwaliiew 
leeiwgemsnt not being dietlngnlahed la hie eodi^X Wegni 
depend on the price of neoesamiee (that chiefly, of food); tjte 
kkw of population (which be take* over frinn Idalthua) prerraitta 
sai^ ftiriher rise. On the other hand, profits depend on hlgbi or 
low wages. Thusi, in the prognm of aodel^, dm *aetoral 
teuden^' profits is to fiail, nntii 'ahaoi^ the whole ptodboe. 
of (he oountty, after paying (he labtHurere, will he He property 
of the owam of land and the reoeivan of doi ta»a’ 

l—a 
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There is, therefore, an opposition of interests within the body 
economic ; and this opposition is held to be the result of natural 
and inevitable law — ‘happily checked,’ however, at repeated 
intervals, by improvements and discoveries. For their effect 
Ricardo made allowance. But he took no account of other 
than economic motives in human conduct; he may be said to 
have invented the fiction of the ‘economic man,’ though he did 
not use the phrase. And he regarded the economic structure 
of society as rigid, though his doctrines often read like satires 
upon it, and they became, in the hands both of contemporary' 
and of later socialist writers, a powerful argument for fundamental 
social changes. 

Ricardo’s method was to proceed from a few very general 
propositions about society and human nature, and to dmw out 
their consequences deductively. That his premisses were one-dded 
generalisations, and that his conclusions at best had only hypo- 
thetical validity, he did not recognise. This method was also 
characteristic of the Benthamite reasoning in political theory 
generally. Thus it was that, in economics, James Mill professed 
himself Ricardo’s disciple. Mill’s PolUicai Economy (1821) re- 
duces Ricardo’s doctrines to text-book form, and states them with 
the concise and confident lucidity which distinguished the author. 
For Mill, however, unlike Ricardo, economics was only one 
amongst a large number of topics, social and philosophical, which 
were open to the same general method of treatment, and which 
appealed to his interest Mill was closely associated with Bentham 
— at any rate, from 1808 onwards — ^and it is diflicult to find any 
originality in the fundamental doctrines of his creed. At the 
same time, he had certain points of superiority. Much inferior 
to Bentham in jurisprudence and all that concerned the d«ta^ 
of law, he had, perl^ps, a clearer view of political theory and 
certainly a wiW knowledge of historical conditions. He was, 
of course, a whole-hearted adherent of the greatest happiness 
principle, and added nothing to its statement; but he was better 
equipped for its defence on philosophical grounds and he could 
supplement Bentham’s deficiencies a» a psychologist. But the 
necessity of making an income by literary work and, afterwards, 
the demands of ofQcial employment^ as well as, always, the 
migroasing interest of public alSrirs, left him little leisure for 
philosophy. 

3' tlid bibliographj by Foxwell, it (pp. 191—1167) of tb« 

of A. Menger^B Might to the WhoU Mroduoe of Labouf (1699). 
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Mill’s systematic work in political theory is contained in certain 
articles, especially an article on government, contributed to the 
supplement of ThA Encydopaedia Britanniea, edited by Macvey 
Napier (1820). In these articles, the author proceeds, methodically, 
to determine the best form of political order by deductive 
reasoning; and his method was the object of severe criticism 
by Macaulay in an article contributed to The Edinbmrgh Review 
in 1829, but not republished in his collected Essays. This article 
contained also an attack on the utilitarians generally ; and Mill’s 
rejoinder, so far as he made any, is to be found in A Praymmt out 
Macfdtdosh (1835). This consists of ‘ strictures on some passages ’ 
of A Dissertation on the Progress qf Ethical Philosophy which 
Sir James Mackintosh had contributed to the seventh edition 
of The Encyclopaedia BriUmaim. Like Mill, Mackintosh was 
keenly interested in philosophy, although his career gave him 
little time for its pursuit In this, his only contribution to the 
subject, he reviewed the work of the English moralists with 
appreciation and insight It contained criticisms of the util!< 
tarians and of their intellectual predecessors which arousfMl Mill's 
hostility, and its occasional lack of precision of thought liud it 
open to attack. Mill’s ’strictures’ are limited to a few points 
only, and expose the weaknesses of his antagonist’s positions in 
a manner which would have been more effective if it bad been 
less violent — although his Mends had induced him to modemte Its 
tone before making it public. 

Mill’s chief jMosophitad work was, however, his AnoXysM gf 
the Pkemmma &s Human Mind (1829). In this' he Idd the 
foundation in piffdbiology for the utilitarian superstructure. It 
is a compact statement of a iheory of mind elaborated on the same 
method as that by which any department of nature might be studied. 
Mental phenomena are r^uoed to ihehr Amplest elements, and 
the association of these into groups and successions is inverii- 
gated, all association being , reduo^ by him to <m« law-ntbat 
of contiguity. In general, MUl follows Hume and Hartl^— hat 
Hartley much more tibau Home. He disregards, howevar, tlm 
physMogioal side of Hartley's theory, so that bis own docMnes 
are imrely psychological To the psychological sdhocl of a ll$er 
dai^ whose leading representatives were John Btuart IfiQ «id 
AlcKBtmder Bain, his chief positive cooMbutton was the dootidne 
of inssparalde association; In addition, he marked etd afresh 
the liniM to be followed by a theory whfasih attemptl to explain 
the faotii uf otmwdomBiess fr<nn the *asee<frHien* of ititimate 
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elements called ‘sensations’ — assumed as themselves not in need 
of explanation. 

A position intermediate between the associationisih of Mill 
and the traditional doctrines of the Scottish school was taken 
by Thomas Brown, professor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh 
from 1810 till his death in 1820. By the time he was twenty 
years of age Brown had published ObeervaMons on the Zo&nomia, 
of Eraamm Dcmain (1798), which was recognised as a mature 
criticism of that work. Seven years afterwards, in 1805, an 
ecclesiastico-academical controversy drew from him a small volume 
entitled Observations on the Nature a/nd Tendency of the Doctrine 
of Mr Hume concerning the Relation of Cause and Effect, of 
which a second enlarged edition was published in 1806 and a 
third edition, farther enlarged and modified in arrangement and 
title, in 1817. In this book, he maintained the view that causation 
means simply uniform antecedence, ‘ to whatever objects, material 
or spiritual, the words may be applied’; but he held, also, that 
there was an intuitive or instinctive belief that, ‘when the previous 
circumstances in any case are exactly the same, the resulting 
circumstances also will be the same.' 

Brown’s work on causation certainly showed him to be possessed 
of an intellect of penetrating philosophical quality ; and it may be 
noted that, in his preface to the second edition of it, be already laid 
down two principles which distinguished his sub^uent writing. 
One was that the ‘philosophy of mind’ is to bo considered as a 
science of analysis ; the other was the implicit rejection of the 
doctrine of mental faculties as it had figured in previous academic 
philosophies. Functions such as memory or comparison, he says, 
are merely names for the rraemblances among classes oi 
facts. In his Leches on the PhUosophy qfthe Human Mind{l8StO), 
published after his death, these principles were ai^lied to the details 
of perception and oc^rioo. He made the Important dhitiDotioo 
betwemi the muscular sense and toudi proper, reeolred knowledge 
of extension into a suooescdon of muscular sensations, and knowledge 
of the external world Into a number of constituent sanations, but 
held, nevertheless, to the real existence of the ih^rfosl object m the 
ground that it was implied in the intnittve belief in carnality. In 
theee doctrines, and in his azudyris of ‘ ntodve raggnitfon,’ he 
contributions to psychology tidiioh were Itogdy erfgiiiial, aUboi^i 
he was considerably Indeb^ to De and otoer pmdsrtissnTi ' 
The eioquence of hie style, as well as toe subtlety of his analytes, 
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made his lectures famous during his lifetime and, in their printed 
form, for many years after his death. They were written hastily, 
each lecture to meet the demand of the following day, and they 
are too ornate in style for scientific purposes. The shortness 
of the author’s life, and his own unfortunate preference for his 
poetical works over his philosophical, prevented a thorough 
revision of what he had written or a consistent and adequate 
development of his views. 

Ill, Sir William Hamilton and others 

Hamilton’s reputation has not withstood the test of time; but, 
in his own day and for a number of years afterwards, his was one 
of the two names which stood for the revival of philosophical 
thought in Great Britain. His pre-eminence was not altc^iher 
undisputed, however. Even from his younger contemporaries who 
did most for Scottish metaphysics, different opinions regarding his 
merit may be gathered. Perrier regarded him, morally and intel- 
lectually, as ‘amongst the greatest of the gr®it‘’ : whereas Hutchison 
Stirling found in him ‘a certain vein of disingenuousness that, 
cruelly uqjust to individuals, has probably caused the retardation of 
general British pfaBoeophy by, perhaps, a generation*.’ The truth 
lies somewhere between these extreme views, and it is important 
to arrive at a correct estimate of Hamilton’s work in order to 
understand the course of British philosophy. 

Sir WUHam Hamilton was bom in 1788. in the old college of 
Gb^w, where hie Ihthmr was a professor. He was educated there 
and at Oxford vas called to the Scottish bar and, in 1830, 
appointed to tte chair d loglo and metaphysios at J^nburgb. 
In 1844 he had a stroke of pandyais, and, although he was able to 
continue the work of his EMTofeasorshlp until his death in 1860, he 
never recovered his physical strength. His published work began 
with a number of artidee in EdMimrgh Bmm, r(^Mkiikecl 
in 1862 as JHscmtiom m Fh&oaopk^ and LUnratur*, Sdnoedim 
and UmvartUjf The scKat important of these weiri wm 

air^es on ‘ the Philosophy of the Unconditioned,’ ‘ the Philosophy 
ffif Pffirception' and ‘Logics’ whidi ai^peared between epd 
18^ He afterwards devoted himself to the preparation of an 
edition of H^’s Work», whidi be ffludarated with eiaht^e 
appended 'Hotea,' dddiy hiatCHricei in dtaracter* Tyawork was 

• > Eetrkr, 

* SUrliDg, jr, MtiOleW, Smtimt My J WMfa w| > | r p. vU. 
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published in 1846; but the ‘Notes’ were never completed and are 
of the nature of material rather than of literature. After his 
death, his Lectures on Metaphysics omd Logic were published in 
four volumes (1868 — 60). 

Hamilton’s positive contributions to philosophy are connected 
with the topics of the three articles already nara^ Indeed, except 
as regards logic, these articles contain ahnost all that is essential 
and original in his work. But other points have to be taken into 
account in estimating his influence upon philosophical thought. 

Since the time of Descartes, continental thought had had little 
effect upon English philosophy. Leibniz and even Spinoza were 
hardly more than names. Helv^tius had influenced Bentham, and 
De Tracy Thomas Brown ; but Helv^tius and De Tracy themselv^ 
worked on lines laid down in England — the lines of Locke. The 
doctrines of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, together with the ideas 
of the deistical movement, had entered into the European tradition ; 
but the reaction which they produced, and which began with Kant, 
was for long ignored in England. One or two enthusiasts tried to 
make Kant known, but their efforts were without result; an mrticle 
on Kant by Thomas Brown in the second number of The Edin- 
burgh Review (180.3) only showed the poverty of thus liutui 
Coleridge, indeed, was a much more important medSmsi ImH 
brought into English literature ideas which had been derived Aram 
Kant and his successors, and he was recognised by John Stuart 
Mill as representing a type of thought, antagonistic to the dominant 
Benthamism, which had to be reckoned with. But the teaching 
of Coleridge was prophetic rather than scientific, and the philo- 
sophical student had to be approached in his own language and by 
a master who had the command of traditional learning as well as 
fresh doctrines to teach. It was here that Hamilton’s cosmopolitan 
learning broke in upon British philosophy and lifted it out of the 
narrow grooves into which both the Scottish academic teachers 
and the English Benthamites had fallen. Hamilton’s learning struck 
most of his contemporaries as almost superhuman ; it was certainly 
vast, and, as certainly, without precedent at the time. It made 
possible a new orientation in philosophy. The special problems to 
which discussion had become restrict^ were seen as part of a 
larger field of enquiry which extended over the whole of western 
thought ftom ancient Greece to modem Germany. Hamilton, 
however, had the defects of his qualities. He never obtained easy 
mastery of his own learning; he would summon a ‘cloud of 
witnesses ’ when a single good argument would have been more to 
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the purpose ; and his selection of ‘ authorities ’ was often ill-judgeS ; 
they were numbered Instead of weighed ; and he would spend time 
over third-rate schoolmen or equally third-rate modem Germans 
which would have been better spent if devoted to a sympathetic 
understanding of Kant and Hegel. Nevertheless, Hamilton’s work 
in this respect is important He overcame the provincialism of 
TTlngliHh thought and he brought it into connection with the 
greatest of the new German philosophers. It may have been an 
imperfect Kant that he revealed; Fichte, Sehelling and Hegel 
were brought forward as objects of criticisms only. But the 
traditional circle of English thought was broken, and new ideas 
were brought within it. 

Hamilton came forward as a reconciler of Scottish and German 
thought — of Reid with Kant It was only an imperfect synthesis 
that he worked out, but the enterprise was notabla His logical 
work, indeed, stands to some extent apart He followed Kant in 
his strictly formal treatment and he devoted a large amount of 
time, and no little ingenuity, to the elaboration of a modificaUlon of 
the formal doctrine of the traditional logia This modified doctrine 
made a great stir for many years, and was even hailed as the 
greatest logical discovery since the time of Aristotle It is known 
as ‘the Quantification of the Predicate.’ Hamilton’s own exposi- 
tions of it are incomplete and are contained in appendixes to his 
Dismmdna and to his The clearest accounts of his 

views have to be sought in An Esmy on the New Amlytia qf 
Logioal Form (ISliOX by hii pupil, Thomas Spencer Baynes, and 
tn Afs OmlHne tAe Lam <tf ThavgM (the first edition of which 
was published in 184SX by WilllKn Thomson, afterwards arch- 
bishop of York. But the gist of the matter can be put very 
shortly. According to the traditional view, in a judgment or 
proposition, an assertion is made about something ; ihAt is to say, 
the subject is said to possess or not to possess the qiudlty signiflad 
by the predicate. When made not about an individual things but 
about a group or class, then the aanertlou may be meant to a|ifl^ 
to every member of the dass or only to some of them ,* it 

necessary to indicate this, or to express the quantity of toe 
Sillilieet. The i»edieate is not similarly quantified. But a quafi^y 
italwtyi potentially a class — the clam of things whldh possem that 
quality. The most elementary of l<^^k)al operations lm|dim that 
it can be treated as such and assigned a qoanti^ as the sal:iiect 
of a new proposhlon. E^ilton’e ^sew analytio' dipmids upon 

^ M tffie pi to 
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the contention that the quantity thus implied should be always 
explicitly stated, and consists in following out the changes in 
formal procedure which seem to him to result from this being 
done. But Hamilton was not thorough enough in the elaboration 
of his theory. He did not see that it implied a change from the 
‘predication view’ to the ‘class view’ of the proposition and that 
this would lead to a very different classification of propositions 
from his, and, in*general, to a much more radical revision of lo^cal 
for ms than he contemplated. Two contemporary mathematicians 
— Augustus de Morgan and George Boole — ^went further than he 
did ; and the latter’s treatise entitled Thi Laws of ThougM (1864) 
laid the foundations of the modem lopcal calculus. 

Hamilton’s article on ‘the Philosophy of Perception ’ is both a 
defence of Reid and, at the same time, a relentless attack npon 
Thomas Brown. It is also an attempt to formulate and justify the 
doctrine of ‘natural realism’ or ‘natural dualism’ in a form less 
ambiguous than that in which it had been stated by Reid. ‘In 
the simplest act of perception,’ says Hamilton, ‘I am conscious 
of myself as the perceiving subject and of an external reality as 
the object perceived.’ As regards the latter factor what we 
have is said to be ‘an immediate knowledge of the external 
reality.’ This clear view almost disappears, however, in. thip 
process of discussion and elaboration which it underwent in 
Hamilton’s later thought. In the course of his psyoholcgioa] 
analysis, he distinguished sharply and properly between the sub- 
jective and the objective factors in the act of cognising external 
reality; the former he called sensation proper and the latter 
perception proper ; and he even formulated a ‘ law ’ of their inverse 
ratio. He elaborated, also, the old distinction of primary and 
secondary qualities of matter, to which, more $m, he added )Ui 
intermediate class of secundo-primary qualities, iji a result of 
these distinctions the doctrine of ‘immediate knowledge of the 
extenxal reality ’ is traxisformed. Ihe object of perception proper, 
it is said, is either a primary quality or a certmn phase of a 
secundo-primary. But we do not perceive the primary qualities 
of things external to our organism. These are not immediately 
known but only inferred; the primary qualities which we do 
perceive ‘ are perceived as m ow orgasmm.* That is to say, when 
we perceive a table, we do not perodve the diape or size of the 
table; knowledge of these is got by inference ; the shape and size 
which we perceive are in our own bodies. Thi existence ol an 
exteiKNrganic world is apprehended through consdousnew 
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resistance to our muscular energy, which Hamilton calls a ‘ quasi- 
primary phasis of the secundo-primary ’ qualities\ From this 
Tiew it follows that no immediate knowledge of external reality is 
given by sight; and yet it would be hard to show that the 
‘testimony of consciousness,’ to which Hamilton constantly and 
confidently appeals, makes any such distinction between things 
seen and things touched. 

The value of Hamilton’s ‘ philosophy of the conditioned,’ as he 
called it, is not easy to estimate, chiefly owing to the diificulty of 
stating the exact sense in which he held his favourite doctrine of 
the relativity of human knowledge. His most striking production 
is the first article he published — that on ‘the Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned.’ It is a review not directly of Schelling or Hegel, 
but of the eclectic system of his French contemporary, Victor 
Cousin. The unconditioned, in his use of the term, is a genus of 
which the infinite (or unconditionally unlimited) and the absolute 
(or unconditionally limited) are the species ; and his contention is 
that it is not an ottject of thought at all, but ‘merely a common 
name for what transcends the laws of thought’ His argument 
follows lines similar to those used by Kant in exhibiting the 
antinomies of rational cosmology, though it is applied to the con- 
clusions of post-Kantian speculation. According to him, there 
cannot be any knowledge of that which is without conditions, 
whether it is called infinite or absolute ; knowledge lies between two 
contradictory inooncelvables, one of which most be true thou^ 
neither can be oonodTsd ; all trae philosophy is a philosophy of 
the oondiilotted. *17o think,’ he says, ‘ is to condition.’ This state- 
ment, however, izmdTes two posdldmis which he does not take care 
to keep distinct It implies tbat we cannot know the infinite or 
whole, which in its nature most be without any conditions ; and it 
may also be taken as implying that our knowledge of the finite parts 
is not a knowledge of them as they truly exist, but <mly as they 
modified by our way of knowing. This latter potdtion, thou|^ very 
de&oHely stated by Hamilton, is not clear]^ carried out He follows 
Eant by layii^ chief stress on qpaoe and time as the form waAtu 
which we know objects ; but he departs from Kant in bddiDg that 
these fi>rms are also modes of things as actually existing; It would 
there^fote appear that the fiset of their bring (as HttsaUtma oal|i 
th^) d priori ‘forms of ‘thought’ does not intarfiwe irith the 
objecriwe troth of our Bpatio-temp(»nkl knowledge ; it hi a know- 
ledge, odder the fonna of space and thney thdhgi whlrii really 
« 1Mff$ Wwi*. ad. BMuSim, HoWO*, xp. S^m^- 
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exi$t in space and time. Hamilton’s doctrine of immediate per- 
ception necessitates some such view. He saw, moreover, that some 
kind of reconciliation was required ; but a parenthetical paragraph 
in his article on ‘ the Philosophy of Perception ’ exhausts what he 
has to say on this important problem. ‘To obviate misappre- 
hension,’ he asserts that all that we know is ‘those phases of Iwing 
which stand in analogy to our faculties of knowledge.’ This vague 
phrase may mean little more than that we cannot know what we 
are incapable of knowing. Because the nature of a thing is ‘ in 
analogy to our faculties ’ may be the reason why we are able to 
know it ; it cannot show that we do not know it as it is or in its 
actual nature. But Hamilton’s mind seemed to work in two 
distinct compartments belonging respectively to the philosophy of 
perception and to the philosophy of the conditioned. The two 
lines of thought seldom met, and when they did meet the result 
was sometimes curious. Remmque ignarua, imagine gaudet is the 
taunt be flings at Brown and the representationists ; but when he 
poses as the philosopher of the conditioned, he takes the same tag 
as his own motto— rentmew ignarua, imagine gaudet 

As regards our supposed knowledge of the absolute or of the 
infinite, that, he hold^ is merely a negative conception. On this 
topic he can hardly be said to have set forth anything substantially 
new, though his arguments were novel and striking to the English 
reader of the day. Nor, even here, on this fundamental point, 
can his view be said to be free from ambiguity. His doctrine 
seems to lead logically to a form of positivism ; he will not even 
allow that the moral consciousness or ‘practical reason’ has the 
signifi(»nce assigned to it by Kant ; but yet be asserts emphatically 
that what cannot be known can be and ought to be bidieved 
What then is belief? By classifying it as a form or ‘fimolty’ of 
cognition, Hamilton strikes at, the root of his doctrine that thought 
excludes the notion of the absolute or infinite. When on the 
war-path against the unconditiioned, the ‘imbedUty* of buman 
knowledge is asserted to the fliUest extent ; whan reUg^ns belief 
is in question, the ‘ unknown Qod * is represented as somehow the 
object of consciousness; and sometimes it would evmi appear as if 
his view were simply that knowledge of ^e oli|eot which 

consciousness can apprehend, cannot, like our knowlwS^ Of pejr» 
ticular things, imply a reference to some higher concept. 

The theological resnlts of the iMosophy of the ooadlttotted 
were worked out thoroughly and with effective logic by Hmuy 
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Longueville Man8el,an Oxford professor who was dean of St Paul’s 
for the three years preceding his death in 1871. Mansel was a 
scholar of less miscellaneous learning than Hamilton, and bis 
thinking was less original ; but his thought was not obscured by his 
iftarning. In the notes and appendixes to his edition of Aldrich’s 
Artis Logiece Budim&nta (1849), and in his Prolegomena Logica 
(1851), he defined and defended a formal view of the science 
similar to Hamilton’s. His Metapkysies (1860), originally con- 
tributed to The Encydopaedia Britanniea, is the t^t connected 
exposition of the philosophy that may be called Hamiltonian; 
and, in his Philosophy of the Conditioned (XQ&Q), the doctrine was 
defended against the criticisms of Mill. He was also the author 
of a brilliant brochure, in the form of an Aristophanic comedy, 
entitled Phrontisterion (republished in Letters, Lectures emd 
Reviews, 1873), in which ac^emic reformers and German philo- 
sophers are satirised. But his wider fame came from his Bampton 
lectures, The Limits <f Religieus Thought (1858). This work is 
a Christian apolc^etic founded on the doctrine of agnosticism 
(to use the modem term) which he shared with Hamilton. 
Since knowledge of God, in His absolute existence, is seif-con- 
tradictory, since ‘al^lute morality' is equally beyond human 
knowledge and since our moral conceptions can only be ‘relative 
and phenomenal,’ he seeks to disallow any criticisms of theological 
doctrine which are based upon human conceptions of good and 
evil. The indignation with which this doctrine was repudiated by 
John Stuart Mill formed one of the most striking, but not one of 
the most important, features of his criticism of the philosophy of 
Hamilton. 


IT. JoHK Stuakt Mux and othbbs 

John Btuart Mill is, on the whole, the most interesting and 
oharacteristic figure in English pMlosoidiy in the nineteenth 
century. He was sucoesriyely the hope and &e leed«r, scan^uMS, 
ateo, the despair, of the school of thought wMoh was legerded fui 
representative of English traditiona He was bom in Londtm ea 
SO May 1806, and was the eldest son bf James Milt £U» was 
educated entirely by his father and was deliberately idihidded Dram 
association with other boys of his age. From his eadUiest y«Mrs he 
was subjected to a rigid system of intelleotual di sd ^ pha e , As a 
result of tbli system, knowledge cd what ere OQ»sidM«d the bigger 
branches ol educatiM was acquired by hfan hai and he 
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started on his career, according to his own account, with an advan- 
tage of a quarter of a century over his contemporaries. This 
is probably an overstatement of a very remarkable intellectual 
precocity ; and John Mill recognised, in later life, that his father’.s 
system had the fault of appealing to the intellect only and that 
the culture of hie practical and emotional life had been neglected, 
while his physical health was probably undermined by the strenu- 
ous labour exacted from him. James Mill’s metlKjd seems to 
have been designed to make his son’s mind a fii’st-ratc thinking 
machine, so that the boy might become a prophet of the Jitiliturian 
gospel. In this he succeeded. But the interest— one may alimmt 
say, the tragedy — of the son’s life arose from the fact that he 
possessed a much finer and subtler nature than his father’s — a 
mind which could not bo entirely satisfied by the hcrcdibiry creed. 
He remained more or loss orthodox, according to the standards of 
his school ; but he welcomed light from other quarters, and there 
were times when Grote and others feared that ho might become 
a castaway. ‘A new mystic’ was Carlyle’s jmlginont niwn siinio 
of his early articles. Mill never became a mystic ; but he kept an 
open mind, and he saw elements of truth in ideas in which the 
stricter utilitarians could see nothing at all. 

He had no doubts at the outset of his career. On reading 
Beutham (this was when ho was fifteen or sixteen) the feeling 
rushed upon him ‘that all previous moralists wore superseded.’ 
The principle of utility, ho says, understood and applied as it was 
by Bentham, 

gave unity to my oonoeption of things. X now had opinions; a oremi, a 
doctrine, a philosophy; in one among the best senseH of the wnnl, a religion ; 
the ineuloation and Effusion of whioh oould he made the prineipa! outwani 
purpose of a life. 

Soon afterwards he formed a small ‘ Utilitarian Society,’ and, for 
some few years, he was one of ‘a little knot of young men ’ wlu» 
adopted his father’s philosophical and political views ’ with youth- 
ful fanaticism.’ A position under his father in the India office 
had secured him against the misfortune of having to depend on 
literary work for his livelihood; and he found that office-work left 
him ample leisure for the pursuit of his wider interests. 

He was already coming to be looked upon as a leader of 
thought when, in his twenty-first year, the mental crisis occurred 
which is described in his AvioUogrc^hy. This crisis was a result 
of the severe strain, physical and mental, to which he had been 
subjected from his earliest years. Ho was ‘in a dull state of 
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nei-ves ’ ; the objects in life for which he had been trained and for 
which he had worked lost their charm; he had ‘no delight in 
virtue, or the general good, but also just as little in anything 
else ’ ; a constant habit of analysis had dried up the fountains of 
feeling within him. After many months of despair, he found, 
accidentally, that the capacity for emotion was not dead, and ‘ the 
cloud gradually drew off.’ But the experience he had undergone 
modified his theoi*y of life and his chamcter. Happiness was still 
to be the end of life, but it should not be taken as its direct etid ; 
‘ ask yourself whether you are happy, and you cease to be so. The 
only chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end external to 
it, as the purpose of life.’ Furthei', he ceased to attach almost 
exclusive importance to the ordering of outward circumstances, 
and, ‘for the first time, gave its proper place, among the prime 
necessities of human well-being, to the internal culture of the 
individual.’ In this state of mind, he found, in the poems of 
Wordsworth — ‘the poet of unpoetical natures,’ as he calls him — 
that very culture of the feelings which ho was seeking. From Inm 
he learned ‘what would bo the perennial sources of happiness, 
when all the greater evils of life shall have boon removed’ 

Mill’s widened intellectual sympathies were shown by his 
reviews of Teiinyson’s poems and of Carlyle’s French RevrdiUim 
in 1835 and 1837. The articles on Bontham and on Coleridge, 
published in 1838 and 184U respectively, disclose Ins modified 
philosophical outlook and the exact measure of his new mental 
independence. From the {josition now occupied he did not 
seriously depart throughout the strenuous literary work of his 
mature years. The influence of the now spirit, which ho identified 
with the thinking of Coleridge, did not noticeably develop further; 
if anything, perhaps, his later writings adhered more nearly to the 
traditional views than might have been anticipated from some 
indications in his early articles. 

These two articles provide the key for understanding Mill's 
own thought Ho looks upon Bentham as a great constructive 
genius who had first brought light and system into regions for- 
merly chaotic. No finer or juster appreciation of Benthaai’s work 
has ever been written. Mill agrees with Bentham’s fundamental 
principle and approves his method. Bentham made morals and poli- 
tics scientific ; but his knowledge of life was limited. ‘ It Is wholly 
empirical and the empiricism of one who has had little ezp«rien<».’ 
The deeper things of life did not tonch him ; all the subtler work- 
ings of mind and its environment were hidden from his view. It 
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is significant that Mill assumes that, for light on these deeper and 
subtler aspects of life, we must go not to other writers of the 
empirical tradition but to thinkers of an entirely difl’erent school. 
He disagrees with the latter fundamentally in the systematic 
presentation of their views— whether these be defended by the 
easy appeal to intuition or by the more elaborate methods of 
Schelling or Hegel. What we really get from them are half-lights — 
glimpses, often fitful and always imperfect, into aspects of truth 
not seen at all by their opponents. Coleridge represented this 
type of thought He had not Bentham’s great constructive 
faculties; but he had insight in regions where Bentham’s vision 
failed, and he appreciated, what Bentham almost entirely over- 
looked, the significance of historical tradition. 

The ideas which Mill derived from the wi-itings of Coleridge, or 
from his association with younger men who had been influenced 
by Coleridge, did not bring about any fundamental change in his 
philosophical standpoint, but they widened his horizon. And in 
nearly all hie books we can trace their effect lie seems conscious 
that the analysis which satisfied other followers of Bentham is 
imperfect, and that difficulties remain which they are unable to 
solve and cannot even see. 

Mill’s System of Logic was published in 1843, and ran through 
many editions, some of which— especially the third (1850) ajid the 
eighth (1872) — were thoroughly revised and supplemented by the 
incorporation of new, mainly controversial, matter. It is probably 
the greatest of his books. In spite of Hobbes’s treatise, and of 
the suggestive discussions in the third book of Ijocke’s Emty, the 
greater English philosophers almost seem to have conspired to 
neglect the theory of logic. It had kept its place juf an academic 
study, but on traditional lines; Aristotle M’hh supposed to have 
siiid the last word on it, and that last word to lie enshrined in 
scholastic manuals. English thought, however, was beginning to 
emerge from this stage. Richard Whatoly had writteti a text- 
book, Elements of Logic (1826), which, by its practical method and 
modern illustrations, gave a considerable impetus to the study, 
and Hamilton’s more comprehensive researches had begun. From 
them Mill did not learn much or anything. Wlmt ho set himself 
to work out was a theory of evidence in iiarmony with the first 
principles of the emiurical philosophy; and this wiis an almost 
untouched problem. He may have obtained help from Locke ; he 
acknowledges the value for his thinking of Dugald Htewart’s 
analysis of the process of reasoning; he was still more indebted to 
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his discussions with a society of friends. Thus he worked out his 
theory of terms, propositions and the syllogism ; and then the book 
was laid aside for five years. When he returned to it, and pro- 
ceeded to analyse the inductive process, he found rich material 
to hand not only in Sir John Hcrschel’s Din^nrsc on tike Stitdy of 
Natural Philosophy but, also, in William Whewell’s History 

of the Indmtive Sciences (I8;i7). After his theory of induction 
was substantially complete, he became acquainted with, and derived 
stimulus and assistance from, the first two volumes of Comte’s 
Oours de 'philosophic positive (1830). These were the chief in- 
fluences upon his work, and their enumeration serves to bring out 
the originality of his performance. His work marks an epoch 
in logical enquiry, not for English philosophy only but in modern 
thought. 

The reputation of Mill’s Loriio was largely due to his analysis 
of inductive proof. He provide<l the empirical sciences with a sot 
of formulae atid criteria which might serve the same pjirpcjsc for 
them as the time-worn formuhic of the syllogism had served for 
arguments that proceeded from general principles. In this part 
of his work he derived important material from Whewell, much as 
he differed from him in general iKunt of view, and ho found Ids 
own methods implicitly recognised in HerHchel’s iiiscmirse. 'I'ho 
importance and originality of Mill’s contribution, however, csinnot 
bo denied. His analysis is much more precise and complete than 
any that had been carried out by his immediate predecessors. He 
seeks to trace the steps by which we {>hhs from statements about 
particular facts to general truths, and also to justify the transition : 
though he is more convincing in his psychological account of the 
process than in his logical justification of its validity. When he is 
brought face to face with the fundamental problem of knowledge, 
as Hume had been before him, he does not show Hume’s clearness 
of thought. 

Mill’s work is not merely a lo^c in the limited sense of that 
term which had become customary in England. It is a theory of 
knowledge such as Locke and Hume attempted. The whole is 
rendered more precise by its definite reference to the question of 
proof or evidence ; but the problem is Hume's problem over again. 
The ultimate elements of knowledge are subjective entitiee-~ 
'feelings or states of consciousness’ — but knowledge has ol^ecHve 
validity. The elements are distinct, though the laws of association 
bind them into groups and may even fuse them into Inseparable 
wholes— but knowledge unites and distinguishes In an order which 
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is not that of laws of association. The theory of knowledge, 
accordingly, has to explain how our thinking, especially in the 
transition from assertion to assertion which we call ‘proof,’ has 
validity for objective reality, and, in doing so, it has to give a 
tenable account of the universal principles postulated in these 
transitions. In Mill’s case, as in Hume’s, this has to be done on 
the assumption that the immediate object in experience is some- 
thing itself mental, and that there are no ds priori principles 
determining the connections of objects. In his doctrine of terms 
and propositions, Mill emphasises the objective reference in 
knowledge, although he cannot be said to meet, or oven fully to 
recognise, the difficulty of reconciling this view with his psycho- 
logical analysis. He faces much more directly the problem of 
the universal element in knowledge. He contends that, ultimately, 
proof is always from particulars to particulars. The general 
proposition which stands as major premiss in a syllogism is only 
a shorthand record of a number of particular observations, which 
facilitates and tests the transition to the conclusion. All the 
general principles involved in thinking, even the inathcmaticnl 
axioms, are interpreted as arrived at in this way from experience : 
so that the assertion of their universal validity stands in need of 
justification. 

In induction the essential inference is to new particulars, not 
to the general statement or law. And here he faces the crucial 
point for his theory. Induction, as he expounds it, is based upon 
the causal principle. Mill followed Hume in his analysis of cause. 
Now the sting of Hume’s doctrine lay in its subjectivity — the 
reduction of the causal relation to a mental habit Mill did not 
succeed in extracting the sting ; he could only ignore it Through- 
out, the relation of cause and effect is treated by him as something 
objective: not, indeed, as implying anything in the nature of 
power, but as signifying a certain constancy (which ho, unwarrant- 
ably, describes as invariable) in the succession of phenomena. Ho 
never hesitates to speak of it as an objective characteristic of 
events, but without ever enquiring into its objective grounds. 
According to Mill, it is only when we are able to discover a causal 
connection among phenomena that strict inductive inference is 
possible either to a general law or to new empirical particulars. 
Hut the law of universal causation, on his view, is itself an inference 
from a number of particular cases. Thus it is established by 
inductive inference and yet, at the same time, all inductive 
inference depends upon it Mill seeks to resolve the contradiction 
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by maintaining that this general truth, that is to say, the law 
of causation, is indeed itself arrived at by induction, but by 
a weaker form of induction, called per enumeratiomm sirtiplieem, 
in which the causal law is not itself assumed. Such a bare 
catalogue of facts, not penetrating to the principle of their 
connection, would not, in ordinary cases, justify an inference that 
can be relied on. But Mill thinks that the variety of experience 
that supports it in this ctise, its constant verification by new 
experience and the probability that, had there been any excei)tion 
to it, that exception would have come to light, justify our confidence 
in it as the ground of all the laws of nature. He does not 
recognise that these grounds for belief— whatever their value 
may be-all assume the postulate of uniformity which he is 
endeavouring to justify. 

A later and more compreheneive discussion of his philosophical 
views, especially in a iwychological regard, is given in his Exmd- 
tMtion of Sir WiUiam Hamilton's Fkikmophif and of tiw.pnmipaJl 
philosophical (pmtions disemsed in his vmtinyS’ This work was 
published in 1866; and, as his habit Wiis, the author amplified it 
greatly in subsequent editions by replies to his critics, in this 
case the criticisms were exceptionally numerous. The iiook focuse<l 
the whole controversial energy of the |»eriojl belonging to the two 
opposed schools, the intuitional and the empirical; and, in spite of 
its controversial character, it became the leading toxt-lK)ok of that 
psychological philosophy which had been adumbrated by Hume. 
It is a work wUch shows Mill’s powers at their moat mature stage. 
He criticises with severity the theory whicit he sots out to examine ; 
but he is alive to the awkward places in his own position. Among 
the numerous doctrines on which he left the impress of his work* 
manship, none excited more attention at the time of the book's 
publication, or are of greater pennanont importance, than his 
doctrines of the external world and of the self. There is nothing 
fundamentally original about his views on these topics; but 
his discussion of both illustrates Ids ability to see further into the 
facts than his predecessors, and bis candour in recording what he 
sees, along, however, with a certain disinclination to pursue an 
enquiry which might land him definitely on the other side of 
the traditional lines. Mill's doctrine is essentially Humean, though, 
as rt^rds the external world* he prefers to oali it Berkeleyan ; and 
here he is the inventor of a phrase: matter is ‘persoaoent possi- 
bility of sensation.’ The phrase is striking and lUwfiBl; but a 
possibility of sensation is not sensation, and the penaanmee which 
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he attributes to the possibility of sensation implies an objective 
order : so that the reduction of matter to sensation is implicitly 
relinquished when it appears to be affirmed in words. Mind, in 
somewhat similar fashion, is reduced to a succession of feelings or 
states of consciousness. But the fact of memory proves a stumblhig- 
block in his way \ he cannot explain how a succession of feelings 
should be conscious of itself as a succession ; and he implicitly 
admits the need of a principle of unity. Thus, he almost rcliti- 
quishes his own theory and only avoids doing so explicitly by 
falling back on the assertion that hero we are in presence of the 
final inexplicability in which ultimate questions always merge. 

In spite of the prominence of tlic ethical interest in his mind 
and in spite, also, of numerous ethical discussions in his other 
writings, Mill’s sole contribution to the fundamental problem of 
ethical theory was his small volume UtUitariamm, whicli first 
api^earcd in Fraser' s Magmine in IH61 and was reprinted in book- 
fonii in 1H03. Perhaps, he regarded the fundamcnbil positions of 
Benthamism as too secure to need much olalmmtion. What ho oflers 
is a finely conceived and finely written defence of utilibirian ethics, 
into which his own modifications of Bentham’s doctrine of life are 
worked. He holds that the sanctiojis of this doctrine are not weaker 
than those of any other doctrine, and that, in its own nature, it is 
neither a selfish nor a sensual theory. It is not selfish, beoBUso it 
regards the pleasures of all men as of equal moment; it is not 
sensual, because it recognises the superior value of iutenectual, 
artistic and social pleasures as eompjirotl with those of the sciiseH. 
But Mill fails in trying to establish a logical connection Irntween 
the universal reference of the ethical doctrine and the egoistic 
analysis of individual action to which his psychology committed him. 
And he is so determined to emphasise the superiority t>f the pleasures 
commonly called ‘higher,’ that he maintains that, merely as 
pleasures, they are superior in kind to the pleasures of the senses, 
irrespective of any excess of the latter in respect of quantity. In 
so doing he strikes at the root of hedonism, for be makes the 
ultimate criterion of value reside not in pleasure itself but in that 
characteristic— whatever it may turn out to be— which makes one 
kind of pleasure superior to another. 

Mill’s social and political writings, in addition to occasional 
articles, consist of the short treatise Consideratiom mi Repre- 
sentaiive Government (1860), Thoughts on, ParUamentary R^orm 
<1869), the essays On Liberty (1869) and On the Rutyeetion of 
Women (1869), Essays on some Unsettled Questions of PoRUooA 
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Ecmiomy (1831, 1844) and PriyidpUs of Political Ecmwmy (1848). 
Tlie method appropriate to these topics had been already discussed 
in the chapters on ‘ the Logic of the Moral Sciences ’ included in 
his Logic. He sought a via media between the purely empirical 
method and the deductive method. The latter, as employed by his 
father, was modelled on the reasonings of geometry, which is not a 
science of causation. The method of politics, if it is to be deductive, 
must belong to a different typo, and will (he holds) be the same 
as that used in mathematical physics. Dynamics is a deductive 
science because the law of the composition of forces holds; 
similarly, politics is a deductive science because the causes with 
which it deals follow this law : the otfccts of thc‘se causes, when 
conjoined, are the same as the sum of the effects which the same 
causes produce when acting separately. Like his predecessors, 
Mill postulated certain forces as detemining human conduct: 
especially, self-interest and mental association. From their working 
he deduced political and social consequences. He did not diverge 
from the principles agreed upon by those with whom ho was 
associated. Perhaps, he did not add very much to them. But ho 
saw their limitations more clearly than others did: the hypo- 
thetical nature of ecotwmic theory, and the danger that democratic 
government might prove antagonistic to the cauHcs of individual 
freedom and of the common welfare. To guard against these 
dangers he proposed certain modifications of the representative 
system. But his contemporaries, and even his successors of tlie 
same way of thinking in general, for long looked upon the dangers 
as imaginary, and his proposals for their removal were ignored. 
The essay On Diheriy— the most popular of all his works— is an 
eloquent defence of the thesis ‘that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection,’ 
but, as an argument, it meets everywhere with the difficulty of 
determining the precise point at which the distinction between 
self-regarding and social (even directly social) activity is to be 
drawn. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, accepting Mill’s utilitarian 
criterion, raked his positions with a fire of brilliant and incisive, if 
unsympathetic, criticism in Liberty, BqmlUy, Fratmiity (1878), 
Mill’s Political Economy has been variously regaii^ as an 
improved Adam Smith and as a popularised Rloarda Perhaps 
the latter desesription is nearer the mark. Its essential doctrines 
difler little, if at aU, firom those of Ricardo; the tiieory of the 
‘wages fund,’ for example, is formulated quite in the spirit of 
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Ricardo, though this theory was afterwards relinquished or modi- 
fied by Mill in consequence of the criticisms of William Thomas 
Thornton. But the work has a breadth of treatment which 
sometimes reminds one of Adam Smith : the hypothetical nature 
of economic theory was not overlooked, and the ‘applications to 
social philosophy ’ were kept in view. In spite of his adherence 
to the maxim of laissez faire, Mill recognised the possibility of 
modifying the system of distribution, and, with regard to that 
system, he displayed a leaning to the socialist ideal, which grew 
stronger as his life advanced. His methodical and thorough 
treatment of economics made his work a text-book for more than 
a generation, and largely determined the scope of most of the 
treatises of his own and the succeeding period, even of those 
written by independent thinkers. 

Mill died at Avignon in 1873. After his death, were published 
his Autohiograjihy (1873) and Three Eesnye on Religion: Nature 
the Utility of Religion and Theimi (1874). These essays wore 
written between 1850 and 1870 and include the author’s latest 
thoughts on ultimate questions. Ho had been educated in the 
belief that speculation on ultimate questions is futile; in his works 
he had always maintained the attitude afterwards called agnostici.^tm, 
for which he was willing to adopt CJomte’s term positivism; ho 
accepted, also, in general, Comte’s doctrine on this point, though 
always dissociating himself from the latter’s political and social 
theories. But, even while, ■ in his book Auguste VowJte. and 
Positivism (1865), accepting the view that the essential nature 
and ultimate causes of things are inscrutable, ho holds that this 
‘positive mode of thought is not necessarily a denial of the super- 
natural,’ but only throws it back beyond the limits of science. His 
posthumous essays show a further development. In that on nature 
(the earliest of the series), he dwells upon the imperfections of the 
cosmic order as showing that it cannot have been the creation of a 
being of infinite goodness and power; in the last essay of the 
volume, he approaches a tentative and limited form of theism — 
the doctrine of a finite God. 

For more than a generation Mill’s influence was dominant in 
all departments of philosophical and political thought ; he had 
the initiative, and set the problems for his opponents as well as 
for his adherents ; and his works became university text-books. 
This holds of politics, economics, ethics, psycholc^ and l(^a 
A striking reaction against his influence is shown in the woiic of 
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William Stanley Jevons, professor at Manchester and afterwards 
in London, whose economic and logical writings are distinguished 
by important original ideas. In his Theory of Political Ecommy 
(1871), he introduced the conception of final (or marginal) utility, 
which, subsequently, has been greatly developed in the analytic 
and mathematical treatment of the subject. In logic, also, he laid 
the foundations for a mathematical treatment in his Pw'c Lf^yic 
(1864) and SiAatitntkm of Similars (1869); and, in his Principles 
of Sdenice (1874), he fully elaborated his theory of scientific infer- 
ence, a theory which diverged widely from the theory of induction 
expounded by Mill. As time went on, Jevons became more and 
more critical of the foundations of Mill’s empirical philosophy, 
which he attacked unspai’ingly in discussions contributed to Mind. 

George Grote, the historian of Greece, an older contemporary 
and early associate of Mill, deserves mention hero not only for his 
works on the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, but, also, for some 
independent contributions to ethics, published together Tinder 
the title Fragments on Ethmd finhjec^M (1876). He had little 
sympathy with Mill's approximations to tyjicB of tliought opjiosed 
to the traditional utilitarianism. In this respect he agreed with 
Alexander Bain, professor at Aberdeen, a writer of far greater 
importance in a philosophical regard. Bain was younger than 
Mill and long outlived him ; he assisted him in some of his works, 
especially the Logic.', he wrote numerous works himself; but his 
pre-eminence was in psychology, to which his chief contributions 
were two elaborate bewks, The Sctiscs and the InteUeci (1866) and 
The Emotions and tiie WiU (1869). The psychology of James Mill 
and of J. S. Mill was, in the main, derived from Hartley; but 
it was Hartley as expurgated by Priestley, Hartley with the 
physiology left out*. Bain reinstated the physiological factor, not 
in Hartley’s rather speculative manner, but by introducing facts of 
nerve and muscle whenever they could serve to elucidate mental 
procesa That came to bo, as a rule, whenever the mental 
process itself was obscure or difficult The result is sometimes 
confusing, because it mixes two different orders of scientific oon- 
ceptiona But Bain’s work is wonderftilly complete as a treatment 
of the principle of the association of ideas; and, perhaps, he has 
said the last word that can be said in favour of this principle as 
the ultimate explanation of mind. His range of visiem may have 
been narrow, but he had a keen eye for everything within that 
range. He was persistent in his search for fisiets and shrewd in 

^ Ct anUt, p* 5. 
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examining them; and he had no illusions — except the great 
illusion that mind is a bundle of sensations tied together by laws 
of association. It is interesting to note how this clear-sighted and 
unimaginative writer made observations which suggest doctrines, 
different from his own, which have gained prominence later. His 
observations on spontaneous movement and his teaching as to fixed 
ideas strike at the roots of the analysis of volition to which ho 
adhered, and might lead naturally to a view of mind as essentially 
active and no mere grouping of sensations or feelings. He offered, 
also, a new analysis of belief (though he subsequently withdrew it) 
which resolved it into a preparedness to act ; and, here, the latent 
‘activism’ in his thinking might have led, if developed, to 
something of the nature of pragmatism. 

George Groom Robertson, professor in University college, 
London, was in gerieral sympathy with Mill’s school of thought, 
tempered, however, by wide knowledge and api)reciation of other 
developments, including those of recent philosophy. Circumstances 
preventerl his producing much literary work beyond a few articles 
and an admirable monograph on IIoblwH (IBOff), lie is remeinbere<l 
not only for these, and for his lectures, some of which have Injcn 
published (1B96), but, also, for his skilful and successful work as 
editor of Mml during the first sixteen years of its existence. 
Miwl was the first English jounial devoted to psychology and 
philosophy, and its origin in 1B70 is a landmark in the history of 
British philosophy. 

In Mill’s day and afterwards there was an active, though not 
very widespread, propaganda of the po.sitive philosophy of Comte. 
The study of Comte’s system was greatly facilitated by the admirabio 
condensed translation of his Positi-ee Pluloaiipkif issued by Harriet 
Martineau in 1863. The chief teachers of {msitivist doctrine in 
England were a group of writers who had been contemporaries at 
Oxford; but a serious disagreement arose amongst them regarding 
the prominence to be given to the inculcation of Comte's ‘religion 
of humanity.' Their activity was shown in lectures and addresses 
and in many translations of Comte’s works. The CateeMm qf 
positive religion was translated by Richard Congreve in 1868; 
Comte's Cenered View of Positivism by John Henry Bridges in 
1886 ; and System of Positive Polity by Bridges and Frederick 
Harrison in 1876. Their independent writings were inspired by 
the positivist spirit, oven when they did not add much to its 
defence on philosophical grounds. In The Unity of Comte's lAfe 
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mvA Doctrine (1866), Bridges replied to tiie criticisms of J. S. Mill 
He published, also, Five Discourses on Positive Religion in 1882; 
and his Essays and Addresses (1907) were collected and edited 
after his death. 

V. RATIONAt, AND RbUGIOUS PHILOSOPHERS 

Although Mill’s fame overshadowed the other philosophers of 
his day, there were a number of contemporary writers who were 
not merely his followers or critics, but independent thinkers. 
Of note among these was John Grote, younger brother of the 
historian, who held the chair of moral philosophy at Cambridge 
from 1856 to 1866. Grote himself issued only one volume on 
philosophy — Eoeploraiio PkUosophica, Part i (1866). After his 
death three volumes were compiled from his manuscripts: An 
Examination of the Dtilitarian Philosophy in 1870, A Treatise on 
the Moral Ideals in 1876 and the second part of ExplorcUio in 
1900. They are all ‘ rough notes ’—as the author himself describes 
the first on its title-page. They have no place in literature. Grote 
thought and wrote simply to get at the truth of things and without 
any view of impressing the public. A ‘ belief in thought ' upheld 
him: ‘a feeling that things were worth thinking about, that 
thought was worth effort.’ He did not seek reputation as a 
philosophical writer, and he has not gained it. His direct 
influence has been restricted to a limited number of other 
thinkers, through whom it has passed to wider drcles without any 
defixdte traps of ite ori|^ His books are largely filled with 
criticism of oontemponury writers. But none of the criticism is 
merely destructive : it almyi always at elnddating the core of 
truth in other men’s opinions, with a view to a comprehendve 
synthesis. Often it leads to bringing out important doctrines 
which, if not altogether new, are set in a new li^t An inatanoe 
of this is his whole doctrine of * the scale of sensation or bsow* 
ledge,’ and, in particular, the elaboration and aj^Ucatkm d the 
distinction of two kinds of knowledge or, rather, the twddd 
process of knowledge, which he formulated as the disrinerion 
between acg^aisdcmee with a thing and imowing abend it, BEe 
songht to assign its due value to phenomMialism or posi^rioea^ at 
the same rime as he contended for the more oomiilate 
‘rarionary’ or idealhrt:— which recognhmd in p oei tty i ws ’’an ab- 
Btraorion from the con^leta view d knowlsD^' Stmilariy, in 
moi-al philosophy, there was a sotosoe d TiriaMV or 'aretaics, 
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existing side by side with ‘endaemonics/ or the science of happi- 
ness. Fundamentally, his theory is a doctrine of thought: 'the 
feet that we know is prior to, and logically more comprehensive 
than, the fact that what we know i$.’ To be known, things must 
be knowable, or fitted for knowledge. ‘Knowledge is the sym- 
pathy of intelligence with intelligence, through the medium of 
qualified or particular existence.’ 

Religious philosophy in England was stimulated and advanced 
by the work of three men all bom in the year 1806. These were 
Maurice, Newman and Martineau. Frederick Denison Maurice* 
bad already an ecclesiastical career behind him when, in 1866, he 
succeeded Grote as professor at Cambridge. Of his numerous 
works only a few deal with philosophy; the most important of 
these, MorcU and Metaphymod PhMoicphy, originally appeared 
in the Bneydopaedixt Mel/ropolitcma in 1847 and is a historical 
sketch which is chiefly devoted to ancient thought Maurice’s 
influence was due to his personality more than to his books; and 
he was a social reformer and religious teacher rather than a philo- 
sopher. But his work, both in social reform and in religion, derived 
stimulus and direction from philosophical ideas. John Haory 
Newman^ was still less of a philosopher, though his Ghtammat ^ 
Assent propounds a theory of the nature and grounds of belieC 
More significant, however, is the appearance in Newman’s work of 
the idea of development, which was beginning to transform all 
departments of thought: for the quasi-mechanical view with which 
he started of a fixed norm of belief existing in the ptist, ho 
substituted the view of the church as an organism whose life 
and doctrine were in process of growth. The only philosopher 
among those who joined the Roman church about the same time 
as Newman was William George Ward, who, in various arricles, 
carried on a controversy with Mill concerning fipee-will and 
necessary trutL These and other artiolee were collected after 
his death and published as Bmsys <m the PMosophy qf Thdm 
(1884). 

Of much greater importance than these, in a phlloeoihiical 
regard, was James Martineau.' His philosophy, also, was essen- 
tially religious philosophy; Individnal freedom and the being and 
presence of God were his fimdammital certainties, and these he 
d>^ended in many writings daring bis long llfh. His earlier wo^ 
wmw mainly religious rather than philosoihioa], though, in a sschMi 
> Sea, ante, vol. xa, olwp. xcn. ' Ibid, efaap. ss. 
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of essays, he showed his power as a critic of materialism and 
naturalism, and gave an outline of the ethical -views which he 
afterwards worked out in detail He was eighty years old, or 
upwards, when his chief books appeared — Types of Ethic<d Theory 
(1885), A 8tvdy of Religion (1888), and The Seat of Authority in 
Bdigion (1890). The first of these is the most notable, and works 
out the original view of the moral criterion which had been 
previously indicated by him. It suflhrs from faulty arrangement, 
from the undue prominence given to the psychological factor in 
moral judgment and from the incompleteness of the psychological 
analysis. As a whole it does not impress the reader. But, taken 
in detail, it is seen to be full of penetrating criticism, and to be 
inspired by insight into the spiritual meaning of life. Traces of 
age are to be found only in its defective order and, perhaps, in its 
difiuseness; its style shows no marks of weariness: it is brilliant, 
pellucid, eloquent, rhetorical sometimes and coloured by emotion, 
but never falls below the dignity of his theme. Martineau did 
not make any important advance in speculative construction; he 
was not in sympathy with the idealist metaphysic that had risen 
to the ascendant in England even before his books were published; 
the ideas which he elucidated and defended were those which had 
been distinctive of spiritual thought for many centuries. In his 
criticisms, on the other hand, he did not restrict himself to the 
older forms of materialist and sensationalist doctrine; he was 
prompt to recognise the difference made by more recent sdentiffe 
views, and he showed no Ttsuck of power or effectiveness in dealing 
with the claims of the philosophy of evolution. 

YI. HBnnami? SmroBiB jjtd thb PhilosoI>ht ov 
Wmxrmsi , 

The publication of Darwin’s Origin BpeeUs in 18S9 msika 
a tuming>point In the history of thought. It hskd a revolntteoaiy 
effect upon the view of Ihte world hdki by ednoated mso siuffar 
to that which had been produced, more slowiy, three csBtwaffli 
before, by the work <A Oopemious; on {ddiosophioal idfeas its 
hoffneoce may, perhaps, be better compared with that, of the 
tlmory mecib^im <fidefiy due to Qalilea Tim latter eeohlbttted 
to philoeophy the conception of nature as a nieehanteal, system ; 
Darwin contributed the oonoepfion <A erolntka]i airi^ effing iingely 
to his inffnence^ biological ideas griacd grmts i r 'ipwttatestt» than 
mathemidioat in j^hffosophical coocffnietlcaa. - ' 
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The acknowledged leader of the new movement in philosophy 
was Herbert Spencer. He was born at Derby on 27 April 1820, 
and his early training was as an engineer. This profession ho 
relinquished at the age of tweniy-five. He had previously, in 
1842, contributed a series of letters on ‘the Proper Sphere of 
Government’ to Novicor^<yrmi8t, and, from 1848 to 1863 
he acted as sub-editor of The Economist. In these years he 
wrote his book Social Statics (1860) and began the publication 
of longer essays in reviews, among which mention should be 
made of the essays ‘The Development Hypothesis’ (1862), ‘The 
Genesis of Science’ (1854) and ‘Progress: its law and cause' 
(1867). He also published Principles qf P^chology, in one 
volume, in 1865, His essays show, even by their title% that he 
was working towards a theory of evolution before he had any 
knowledge of Darwin’s researches, the results of which were 
still unpublished. Then, in 1860, he issued his ‘Programme 
of a System of Synthetic Philosophy,’ on which he had been 
at work for some time, and to the elaboration of which be 
devoted his life. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
sickle-minded purpose with which he carried out this task, in spite 
of inherent and extraneous difficulties. He conUnued to woric, 
without haste and without rest, publishing First Prmoipies in 
1862, PrmdpleB qf Biology (two volumes) in 1864 — 7, Prin- 
ciples qf Psychology (two volumes) in 1870—2, Prineipiix qf 
SocMilogy (three volumes) in 1876 — 96 and Principles qf Ethics 
(two volumes) in 1879 — 92. Besides these he designed a series 
of charts of Descriptive Sociology, which were compiled by his 
assistants, until the work had to be suspended from la^ of funds ; 
and he also produced smaller works on Education (1S61X Ths 
CUmyficcKtion of the Sciences (1864), The Stmdy of Sociology 
(1872X Thc>Mm versus The State (1884) and Favors ofOrgamic 
EvoMion (1887). Thus, bis perseverance enabled him to complete 
his scheme : except, indeed, that he omitted the detailed treat- 
ment of inorganic evolution, and thus g^ed the incidental 
advantage of avoiding the awkward problem of the origin of life. 
And he produced a considerable amount of subsidiary writing, 
including an AutoUograpky (published in 1904, the year after his 
death), which contains a minute and elaborate aosount of his life, 
character and work. 

Spencer’s idea of philosophy is a system of completely 
coordinated knowledge— the sdenoes ocMasiating of knowledge 
parttsUy coordinated. In this sense his system is synthetic. It 
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is a scheme in which everything is to find its place, and is to 
be seen as a resultant of a single principle. His elaboration of 
this scheme approaches completeness, and, in this respect, his 
system stands by itself : no other English thinker since Bacon 
and Hobbes had even attempted anything so vast The system 
itself fitted in admirably, also, with the scientific conceptions of the 
early Darwinians, and thus obtained wide currency in all English- 
speaking countries and, to a less extent, on the continent of 
Europe. Darwin hailed him as ‘our great philosopher,’ for he 
made evolution a universal solvent and not merely a means for 
explaining the different forms of plants and animals. At the same 
time, the support which it received from modem science seemed 
to give Spencer’s philosophy a more secure position than that 
of those speculative systems of which the English mind tended 
to be suspicious. 

The view of philosophy as science further coordinated brings 
Spencer’s doctrine into line with positivism. He did not, however, 
entirely ignore the question of the nature of ultimate reality. 
Perhaps, he was not much interested in questions of the kind, and 
he had certainly small acquaintance with previous speculation 
regarding them. But he had great skill in adapting current 
doctrines to his uses; and he found what he needed in the doctrine 
of the relativity of knowledge set forth by Hamilton and Bfansel 
On this he ba^ his doctrine of the limits of knowledge. But 
he found, as others have found, that it was necMsary to recognise 
something whioh lay beyond the sphere of exact knowledge, 
Hamilton had called this the sphere of belief ; Spencer says that 
we have an indefinite oonsokrasness of what he nevertihelMs calls 
the unknowable. The nature of this Ladefintte oonsolousnees is 
not explained 1:^ him ; yet^ its olii^jeot is not treated 1^ him, as one 
would expect it to be, as a mere bUmk ; it is said to be ‘growing 
clearer ’ ; the unknowable is constantly referred to as a power, 
and it is even asserted that it makes for the happinen of 
niankind. These inconsistendas soften his paradox ili^ 
and sdence can be reconciled by assigning to the latter 
region of the knowable and restricting the former to the tm- 
knowable. On his view, all that we know consists of xoteoif 
feetatioQs of the inscrutable power behind pbrnatomeoaf and 
these manifestations depend uldmately upon a single fixat j^ip- 
djj^e— the perdstence of force. Spencer’s int^rpislatida ni tlds 
principle is somewhat flexible and has been attadeafl i8»the- 
matidans and i^byddsts as loose «md nnsdeaSfin. Steverthelesa. 
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Spencer holds that from it every other scientific principle must be 
deduced — even the law of evolution itself. He has provided a 
‘formula,’ or, rather, definition, of evolution. He defines it as 

an intention of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion; durinsf 
which the matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homofreneity to a 
definite coherent hetero^reneity; and during' which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation. 

All phenomena of -whatever kind are subject to this law. It is 
throughout conceived as a law of progress, which will issue in 
a highest state establishing ‘the eztremest multiformity and most 
complete moving equilibrium.’ But this stage, also, cannot be 
permanent j and Spencer contemplates the history of the universe 
as a succession of cycles — ‘alternate eras of evolution and dis- 
solution.’ 

Spencer displayed much ingenuity in fitting organic, mental 
and social facts into this mechanical frameworL His early 
training as an engineer seems to have influenced his ideas. He 
built a system as he might have built a bridge. It was a problem 
of strains and of the adaptation of material Begarded thus, the 
whole problem was mechanical and had to be solved in terms 
of matter and motion. His purpose was, as he says, ‘to interiwret 
the phenomena of life, mind, and society in terms of nmtter, 
motion, and force.’ Hence, life, mind and society are treated! as 
stages of increasing complexity in phenomena of the same Idnd, 
and — so far as this treatment is adhered to— the characteristic 
functions of each stage are left unexplained. But the method 
rf treatment is supplemented by another in which the facts are 
iealt with more directly. This is seen especially in psychology, 
where the ‘subjective aspect’ is recognised with only a suggestion 
)f an attempt to deduce it from the objective aspect. Spencer 
was a keen observer and fertile in his reflections on what he 
observed. His power of coordinating &cts may, perhaps, be seen 
kt its best in his P^cMogy and BocMogy. His generalisations 
nay be often unsound; but, if we compare these works with 
arlier and then with later treatises on the same subjects, it 
i not possible to deny the great stimulus to thons^t which 
hey gavei 

Spencer himself set the greatest store upon his work on ethica 
o it, he said, all his other work led up ; and this induced him to 
eue the first part of it— Killed The J>ata qf out of due 

rder and before his Sociology was completed The first part to 
odoubtedly the most instructive section of the book as ultimito(y 
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finished. The facta of morality are regarded as belonging to the 
same order of evolution as the facts dealt with in previous 
volumes, being only more special and complicated ; full con- 
sideration is given to their biological, sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects ; the respective rights of egoism and of altruism 
are defended ; and the ethics of evolution is distinguished from 
the utilitarian ethics not by having some other ultimate end than 
happiness but by its different method and working criterion. 
Where the author fails is in giving any adequate proof for his assump- 
tion that evolution tends to greatest happiness — an assumption 
upon which his ethical theory depends. And, like all the ex- 
ponents of the ethics of evolution who have followed him, he 
does not distinguish clearly between the historical process 
explained by the law of evolution and the ground of its authority 
for conduct— if such authority be claimed for it He finds the 
standard for right conduct in what he calls ‘absolute etbios,’ 
by which he means a description of the conduct of ftilly-evolved 
man in fully-evolved surroundings. In this state, there will be 
complete adaptation between the individual and his environment ; 
so that, even if action is still possible, no choice of better or worse 
will remain. The system of absolute ethics is worked out in the 
succeeding parts of the work, but with very meagre suocesB. 
Indeed, at the end, the author is fiiin to admit that evolutioa had 
not helped him to the extent he had anticipated. 

In his ethical, {ind still in his political, writings we see 
the supreme value set by Spencer on the indlviduid, and the 
very resbicted funotlons which he allowed to the state or 
orga^ned coBaohUBdty of individuals. The point is not, perhaps, 
easy to reconcile vdth the doctrine of evolution as otherwise 
expounded by him. But there were two thlr^ which seem to 
have been more fhndamental in his tiiought than evolution itselfi 
One of these has been already referred to as the group of ideas 
which may be described as mechanism . and whkA is exhibited 
both in the basis and in the plan of his whole btraotore. T!hi 
other is his strong bias towards individualinsu U the former may 
plausibly be connected witih his training as an engineor, tim 
origin of the latter may, with still greater probability, be traced 
to tite doctrines onirent in that drde of liberalism hi wbldi lie 
was nurtured. He wrote poliiicsd eesays and a politlcid 
(Social StoHes) before his mind seems to have been elhwoted 
by the' ooncN^;^i<m of evolution ; and, althouih, ta emse pdnts, 
he afterwards modified the teaching cl that easential 
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ideas and its spirit characterise his latest writings on political 
theory. It showed ingenuity rather than insight on his part to 
bring them within the grasp of the evolution doctrine ; but> in 
spite of many criticisms, he held steadfastly to his doctrine of 
what has been called ‘administrative nihilism.’ 

No other writer rivalled Spencer’s attempt at a reconstruc- 
tion of the whole range of human thought. But many of his 
contemporaries preceded or followed him in applying the now 
doctrine of evolution to the problems of life, mind and society. 
Some of these were men of science, who felt that an instrument 
had been put into their hands for extending its frontiers ; others 
were primarily interested in moral and political questions, or in 
philosophy generally, and evolution seemed to provide them with 
a key to old difficulties and a new view of the unity of reality. 
Darwin himself, though he never posed as a philosopher, was 
aware of the revolutionary effect which his researches had upon 
men’s views of the universe as a whole ; what was more im- 
portant, he made a number of shrewd and suggestive observations 
on morals and on psychology in his Descent qf Man and, also, 
in his later volume The Expression of the Emotions. Hut his 
contributions were only incidental to his biological work. Others, 
writing under the intellectual influence which he originated, were 
concerned more directly with problems of philosophy. 

Among these writers the first place may be given to George 
Henry Lewes, although, in his earlier works, he was influenced 
by Corate, not by Darwin. Lewes was a man of marvellous 
literary versatility as essayist, novelist, biographer and expositor 
of popular science. This versatility also marks his work in 
philosophy. At first Comte’s influence was euprem& His philo- 
sophical publications began with The Biographicai History qf 
PhUosophy (1845->fl), a 8%ht and inaccurate attempt to cover 
a vast field, and apparently deeigued to show flbat- the field 
was not worth the tillage ; later editions of tills work, however, 
not only greatly increased its extent and removed many bleiBishM 
but showed the author’s ability to appreoiate otiier pohite of 
view than that from which he had started. Altmr an interval, 
he produced books entitled Comte’s PhUost^phy qf the BoUnm 
(1853) and Arist&Ue: a chapter from Awfeey qf atienos <18(M)t 
But, for a long time, Ijewes had been at work on investi^pitioas 
of a more constructive and original khid, partiy pHtosoifidcal aofi 
pertiy scientific, the results of which were not folly publitiied ai 
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the time of his death in 1878. These results were contained in 
Problems of Life omd Mind, the first two volumes of which, 
entitled The Foundations of a Creed, appeared in 1874 — 6, and 
the fifth and final volume in 1879. In this work the author has 
advanced far from his early Oomtism, and it shows, in many 
respects, a much moi'e adequate comprehension of philosophical 
problems than can be found in Spencer, whose knowledge of 
the history of thought was limited and sketchy, and whose 
criticisms of other philosophers were nearly always external — ^in 
the worst sense of the word. But Lewes had fitted himself for 
writing, not only by original researches in physiology and related 
branches of science, but, also, by a considerable and sympathetic 
study of modern philosophy. He is thus able to appeal to other 
readers than those who have limited their intellectual enquiries 
to a predetermined range. He rejected as ‘metempirical’ what lay 
beyond possible experience ; but he would not, like Spencer, affect 
to derive comfort from the unknowable. There was room for 
metaphysics, he thought, as the science of the highest generalitieef, 
or the codification of the most abstract laws of cause, and he 
sought to transform it by reducing it to the method of science. 
In working out this aim, he relied on and illustrated the dis- 
tinction between immediate experience or 'feeling' and the 
symbols or conceptual constructions used for its codification. 
He also criticised the current mechanical interpretation of organic 
processes, holding that sensibility was inherent in nervous sub- 
stance. And he was one of the first to emphasise the importance 
of the social factor in the development of mind and to exhibit 
its working. He defended the conception of the 'general mind,’ 
not as expressing a separate entity, but as a symbol ; and, for him, 
the individual mind, also, was a symbol The problems with which 
he dealt were partly general — enquiries into knowledge, truth 
and certitude — partly psychophysical and pf^rdhologioal Hk 
Problems shows the prolonged and eagar refie^on of an active 
mind. In it the multifarious writings of many years w«re reduced 
and expanded. But it may be doubted whetb«r the reduotlen 
was oa^ed fiax enough. ISuere is a good deal of repetilMoQ, hut 
himlly a central argument ; the separate discussions are often 
important and suggestive; but the fhndamental positsion IW' 
gardiug subject and object does not seem to be adeqmtely 
defendki or even made perfectly dear. Lewee had mere {hilo- 
sophical insist than Spenoer, but he had not the latter's 
ardiitectonie gados. 

B. t. XIV. os. t. 
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Thomas Henry Huxley, the distinguished zoologist and advocate 
of Darwinism, made many incursions into philosophy, and always 
with effect. From his youth he had studied its problems un- 
systematically ; he had a way of going straight to the point in 
any discussion ; and, judged by a literary standard, he was a great 
master of expository and argumentative prose. Apart from his 
special work in science, he had an important influence upon 
English thought through his numerous addresses and essays on 
topics of science, philosophy, religion and politics. Among the 
most important of his impers relevant here are those entitle<i ‘ The 
Physical Basis of Life ’ (186H), and ‘ On the Hypothesis that Animals 
are Automata’ (1874), along with a monograph on Hume (1879) 
and the Romanes lecture E^ics amd Evolution (1893). Huxley 
is credited with the invention of the term ‘agnosticism ’ to describe 
his philosophical position : it expresses his attitude towards certain 
traditional questions without giving any clear delimitation of the 
frontiers of the knowable. He regards consciousness as a collateral 
effect of certain physical causes, and only an effect— never, also, a 
cause. But, on the other hand, he holds that matter is only 
a lymbol, and that all physical phenomena can be analysed into 
states of consciousness. This leaves mental fhets in the peculiar 
position of being collateral effects of something that, aftor all, is 
only a symbol for a mental fact ; and the contradiction, or apparent 
contradiction, k left without remark. His oontributioDS to ethlos 
are still more remarkable. In a paper entitled * Sdenoe and Morals * 
(1888), he concluded that the s^ety of morality lay ‘in a real and 
living belief in that fixed order of nature which sends social cUs« 
organisation on the track of immorality.' His Romanes leotore 
reveals a different tone. In it, the moral order is contrasted with idhe 
cosmic order; evolution shows constant struggle; instead oflo 0 iiB|| 
to it for moral guidance, he ‘ repudiates the ^kdktorial ttMSery 
existence.’ He saw that the &cta of historical prooesa did not 
constitute validity for moral oonduot ; and his {fiaha Iwoguage com- 
pelled others to see it alto. But he exaggerated the opposition 
between them and did not leave room for the fafluenoe of moral 
ideas as a factor in the historical process. 

Another man of sdenoe, WUIiam Kingdon Clifford, professor 
of mathematics in London, dealt in occasional essays with some 
central points in the theory of knowledge, ethics and religion. 
In these essays he aimed at an interpretation of life in the light 
the new science. There was insight as well as courage in all ht 
wrote, and it was conveyed in a brilliant style. But his work wns 
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cut short by his early death in 1879, and his contributions to 
philosophy remain suggestions only. 

It was natural that men of science with a philosophical turn of 
mind should be among the first to work out the more general 
consequences of the theory of evolution. But the wide range 
which the theory might cover was fairly obvious, and was seen by 
others who approached philosophy from the point of view of studies 
other than the natural sciences. Foremost among these was 
Leslie Stephen, a man of letters keenly interested in the moral 
sciences. The portion of his writings which bear upon philosophy 
is small only in relation to his total literary output. His History 
of English Thought in the EigMwnXh Centu/ry (1876) places the 
philosophers and moralists in their due position in the whole 
literary activity of the period, and is penetrating and usually just 
in its estimate of their work. A farther stage of the same history 
— The English UiMitariam (1900) — was completed towards the 
end of his Ufa His own independent contribution is ^ven in The 
Eeienoe qf Ethics (1882). After Spencer’s Data, this is the first 
book which worked out an ethical view determined by the theory 
of evolution. As such it is significant The author had sat at the 
feet of John Stuart Mill ; he had eagerly welcomed Darwin as an 
ally of the empirical and utilitarian creed ; but he came to see that 
more extensive changea were necessary. Spencer’s compromise 
between hedonism and evolutionism fhUed to satisfy him, and he 
found tihe ethical bearing of evolution better expressed by the 
conceptiion of social vitality than by that of pleasura The great 
merit of the work oonsiste in its presentation of the social content 
of morality in the individual mind as well as in the community ; 
but it does not suflBIciently recognise the distinction between the 
historical process traced by the evolution theory and the ethical 
vaUdity which evolution is aasumed to possess. 

The transformation of the biologioal soianoes by the theory of 
evolution was connected with a wi<ter movemmit^ which oondsted 
in the greatly extended use of the historical method in explaining 
the nature of things. This applies chiefly to the social soiencss. 
It is to be remembered that both Darwin and Wallaoe owed ^e 
suggestion of their hypothesis of natural selection to a week on 
social theory. The underlying doctrine was, flbat iMBtB ware 
to be understood by tradng their origins and histodcii .ommecti<m^ 
How far this historical underriaruUDg could enquirer 

8-2 
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became the point at issue between what may be called the evolu- 
tion philosophy and its critics : it may be expressed in the question 
whether or not origin determines validity. It was only gradually, 
however, that the point of controversy became clear ; and, mean- 
while, the application of the historical method vastly aided the 
understanding of the social order. In this reference, the treatise 
entitled Ancient Law (1861) by Sir Henry Maine marks an epoch in 
the study of law and institutions, and it had a much wider influence 
upon thought generally by furthering the use of the method which 
it employed. An early example of the application of the same 
method in economics may be found in the series of essays by Thomas 
Edward Cliffe Leslie, republished as Essays in PolUiocd Economy 
(1888); and the historical side of economics has subsequently 
been exhaustively worked. 

Walter Bagehot’s Physics amd PoiJitios (1869) is still more closely 
connected with the doctrine of evolution. It is described on the title- 
page as ‘thoughts on the application of the principles of natural 
selection and inheritance to political society.’ Luminotu and sug- 
gestive though these studies are, it cannot be said that the influence 
of the theory of evolution expresses the leading characteristic of 
Bagehot’s mind, especially as shown in his other political and 
economic works — The English OonstiMion (1867), Lombard 
Street (1873), and Economic Studies (1880X It was his inadght 
into the actual forces, especially the human forces, at work i^t 
chiefly distinguished 1^ treatment Whereas even Mill looked 
upon economic and political proc^es as due to the composition 
of a few simple forces such as desire of wealth and aversion 
&om labour, Bagehot knew the actual men who were doing the 
work, and he recognised the complexity of their motives and the 
degree in which they were influenced by habit, tradition and 
imitation. In this way he gave a great impulse to reaUstic study, 
as contrasted with the abstract method of the older economics and 
politics. 


VIL Hestby Sidowick asto Shadworth Hodgson 

These writers had not much in common beyond the two points 
which have led to their being placed together here. They both 
saw that evolution was not an ‘open sesame’ to the secrets of 
philosophy, and neither owed aU^d^nce to the idealist movemiBt 
whidb rose to prominence in their time. They were pn^bi^ 
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the ablest and most influential 'miters irho made independent 
advances on lines more closely connected '«rith the older English 
tradition. 

Sidgwick taught philosophy for many years at Cambridge, and 
held the chair of moral philosophy there from 1883 until 1800, the 
year of his death. His reputation as a philosophical 'writer was 
made by his first book, The Methods of Ethics (1874). He after- 
wards published treatises on a similar scale on political economy 
and on politics ; and, after his death, Tarious occasional articles 
were issued in collected form, and a considerable series of bodks 
was compiled from his manuscripts, dealing with general philosophy, 
with contemporary ethical systems and -with political constitutions. 
Within certain limits, Sidgwick may be regarded as a follower of 
John Stuart Mill, at least in ethics, politics and economics. In 
these subjects he took Mill’s views as the basis of his own criticisms 
and reflections, and he accepted the utilitarian criterion. At the 
same time, he gave much more weight than Mill had done to the 
inteUectualist tradition in philosophy. He saw that the empirical 
philosophy was based on conceptions which it was unable to justify 
by its customary method of tracing their origin in experience. 
This did not lead, however, to any agreement with Kant’s analysis 
of knowledge. ' He was an adverse and somewhat unsympathetic 
critic of the Kantian theory. He inclined, rather, to a return to 
the ‘natural realism’ of Thomas Beid, on the question of the 
knowledge of external reality ; and his ethical doctrine includes 
a synthesis of the views of Olarke and Butler 'with those of 
MilL 

His first book rmnalns his most striking contribution to philo- 
sophy and the most accurate index of his philosophical attitude. 
In spite of his utilitarian sym{»tbles, its starting-point and most 
fundamental ideas show the ia&amoe ctf a difierent type of though 
He starts with the fundamental notion of ‘ ought' or duty, and argues 
that enquiries into its origin in our consciousness do not affect its 
validity. The knowledge that there is s(Haetbing right or rathmat 
to be done depoads, in the last resort, upua m intuition or imaw* 
^te view of what Is right or reasonaltie All the old aignmeoli 
of the ntilitarians are swept away; the anslyshi of oonduot it^ 
pnrsnit d pleasure is shown not oi^y to be itself inoonreoi^ but to 
be irreooneilalfle with the acceptance of general happiBSSS as the 
ethical end. His owa ntilitarianism is based npon a new iiyntiieBis 
of intnitiorte wd empiridsm. Here outers his eeatisal dootirine 
of the ‘axioms of the practical reason.' These lb, sol prescribe 
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any concrete end as good— that has to be determined in another 
way ; but they are formal principles eternally valid whatever the 
nature of goodness may prove to be. To these formal principles 
are given the names prudence, benevolence and justice ; but 
they include much less than is usually covered by these terms and 
may, perhaps, be adequately summed up in the statement that 
neither the time at which, nor the person by whom, a good is 
ei^oyed affects the degree of its goodness. From the distinction 
and yet equal validity of the axioms of prudence and benevolence, 
Sidgwick’s ethical theory terminates in a doctrine of ‘ the dualism 
of the practical reason.’ It would appear, however, that this 
dualism really arises from the ambiguity of the term prudence, 
which may mean either regard for one’s own good on the whole ’ 
or (what is not the same thing) the principle that ‘hereafter as 
such is neither less nor more valuable than now.’ Only the latter 
has a claim to be regarded as an absolute ethical principle; 
and it is not inconsistent with the axiom of benevolence. The 
other side of his utilitarianism — ^the reduction of goodness to 
terms of pleasure— is carried out by analysing conscious life into 
its elmnents and showing that each in its turn (except pleasure), 
when taken alone, cannot be regarded as ultimate good. This 
analytic method is characteristic of Sidgwick’s thinking, as it was 
of that of most of his predecessors — intuitionist as well as empiricaL 
It rests on the assumption that the nature of a thing can be corn* 
pletely ascertained by examination of the separate elements into 
which it can be distinguished by reflection — an assumption which 
was deflnitely discarded by the contemporary school of idealists, 
and on which the evolutionist writers also do not seem to have 
relied. 

As was natural, therefore, Sidgwick did not produce a system 
of philosophy. He made many suggestions towards construction, 
but, in the main, his work was critical He was severely critical of 
the attempts at speculative oonstructlon made in his day, and he 
carried on some oontrovendes in which his subtlety and wit had 
full play : neither Spencer nor Green was his match !n dialectica 
It was not, however, of systems and theories only that he was 
a great critic. Hk powers are seen at their highest when he 
analysed and described the moral opinions of ordinary men, not as 
they are reflectively set down in pMlosophical books, but as they 
are expressed in life, compact of reason and tradition, fused by 
emotion and desire. The third book of his Method qf 
oemsiete, in large part, of an examination of the mtorality of 
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commonsense. It is an elucidation and sifting of the ideas under 
which men act, often without clear consciousness of them ; and it 
shows the sympathetic apprehension of a mind which shares the 
thoughts it describes and can yet see them in perspective and sum 
up their significance. Both the excellence of the matter and the 
distinction of the style should give at least this portion of his 
work a permanent place in literature. 

Shadworth Hodgson’s life was an example of rare devotion to 
philosophy. He bad no profession and filled no public oflSice, but 
spent his time in systematic reflection and writing ; and his long 
life gave him the opportunity of reviewing, confirming and im- 
proving upon his first thoughts. There were two periods in his 
activity. In the former of these he published three books: Time 
cmd ^ace in 1886, The Tlmiry of Pr(K^ice in 1870 and The 
Philosophy of Bejieetion in 1878. Shortly thereafter he was 
instrumental in founding 'the Aristotelian Society for the sys- 
tematic study of philosophy,’ and he remained its president for 
fourteen years. This led to contact with other minds who looked 
at the same subjects from different points of view. He read many 
papers to the society, which were published in pamphlet form and 
in its Proceedmge, and he built up his own system afresh in the 
light of familiar criticism. It took final form in The Mektph^aie 
qf Experimee, a work of four volumes published in 18d8. 

As an analysis of experim» 3 e, Hodgson’s philosophy fiaklls into 
line with a dhfuraotmdstiic English trsditioa It agrees wiiit this 
tradii^nn, in takli^ the sdmple feeling as the ultimate datom 
of experience. But, even here, and wherever there is experience, 
there is a distinotion to be drawn — not the traditional distinction 
between subject and object, but that between oonsciousness and 
its object. Always, there are two aspects in any bit of experimioe — 
that of the object itself and that of the awareness of it or the sub- 
jective aspect ; and these two are connected by the relathm of 
knowledge. The sciences are concerned with the objective aqpeet 
only; philosophy has to deal with the subjective aspeoiv or tHw 
ctm^ous process which is fundamental and common to aB the 
varied of objects. Beyond this oonsmons reference there is nothing* 
'The mirosge of absolute existence, wholly apart finmu fcnotried^ 
is a common-soui^ pr«gadioe.’ Comciousness is oftlifU»«nat»gate 
with bring; all existence has a sul^ective aicpeot, JEkdi tlfis 
doctrine, he holds, is misinterpreted when mhad aed body are 
supposed to interact or when mental and bod% regarded 
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as parallel aspects of the same substance. In psychology, Hodgson 
may be called a materialist, unfit as that name would be to 
describe his philosophical attitude. Ideas do not determine one 
another, nor does desire cause volition; the only real condition 
known to us is matter. And yet matter itself is a composite exist- 
ence ; it can be analysed into empirical percepts ; and, therefore, 
it is itself conditioned by something which is not material : the 
very term eodstmee implies relativity to some sort of consciousness 
or other. This is the conclusion of the general analysis of ex- 
perience. Of the unseen world which lies beyond the material 
part of the world wo cannot, be contends, have any speculative 
knowledge. But the ethical judgment and our own moral nature 
bring us into practical relation with that unseen world and thus 
permit a positive, although not a speculative, knowledge of it. In 
this way, in the final issue of his philosophy as well as in its 
fundamental positions, Hodgson regards himself as correcting and 
completing the work of Kant 

VIII. IDBAUSTS 

The latter half of the nineteenth century was marked by the 
work of a number of writers who were influenced by the specu- 
latious which, in Germany, had turned the results of lint’s 
criticism into a direction which he had not anticipated. This 
influence, which they shared, and their constant controversy with 
current empirical philosophy united these vmters into what may be 
termed a school ; and this school is sometimes described as neo- 
Kantian, more commonly as Hegelian or neo-Hegeliaa But its 
members describe it simply as idealism, though it is an idealism of 
a form new in English thought. Before them, Kant’s speculative 
successors had not obtained currency in England, unless, perhaps, 
in a slight measure, throfigh some of the utterances of Ooleridge ; 
and the poworfhl infiuenoe of Hamilton’s criticism had been 
almost sufficient to put a ban on what he called 'the philosophy of 
the unconditioned.' 

The first important work of the new movemant was The 
tutee qf M^c^hffaio (1864) by James Prederh* IWrier, professor 
at St Andrews. Before this date he had written a number 
of phil(^phical articles, and in paitlonlar a series of papers 
entitled 'The Philosophy of Consciousness,' which show^ 
trend of his thinking. After his death these were ocfileotad 
and published togetW along with a series of lectures as 
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Ledmres on Greek Philoeophy and other phUosophieod remains 
(1866). As a historian of philosophy, Ferrier did not pretend 
to exceptional research; but he had a remarkable power of 
entering into the mind of earlier thinkers and of giving a living 
presentation of their viewa The history of philosophy was, 
for him, no mere record of discarded systems, but ‘philosophy 
itself taking its time.’ He was a sympathetic student, also, of 
the German philosophers banned by his friend Hamilton. It is 
difficult to trace any direct influence of Hegel upon his own 
doctrine, and, indeed, he said that he could not understand Hegel. 
But, both his earlier and his later writings have an affinity with 
Fichte — especially in their central doctrine: the stress laid on 
self-consciousness, and its distinction from the ‘mental states' with 
which the psychologist is concerned. This doctrine connects him 
with Berkeley, also. He was one of the first to appreciate the 
true nature of Berkeley’s thought, as not a mere transition-stage 
between Locke and Hume, but as a discovery of the spiritual 
nature of reality. The philosophy which he worked out in The 
InstMes (tf Metaphys^ is, however, strikingly original He 
claimed that it was ‘Scottish to the core.' But it is very different 
from the traditional Scottish philosophy. It disclaims all connec- 
tion with psychology. He even formulates a false and psychological 
theorem as the counterpart of each true and metaphysical theorem. 
And this reiterated opposition, it must be confessed, grows a litUe 
wearisome and can be excused only by the backward state of 
psycholc^, and its oon&sion with philosophy, at the time when 
the book was written. Further, the Scottish philosophy relied on 
intuition or Imnmdiate t^jHielhenBion of reality ; Ferriei^s method 
is that of rational deduction from a flirst prindple. Philosophy is 
‘reasoned truth,’ he says ; but ‘it is more proper that philosophy 
should; be reasoned, than that it should be true.’ Unfortunately, 
he takes Spinoza’s method as his model, though he does not follow 
the model in all detmla There is no array of definitions, mdtsm 
and postulates, but only propositions, eadi deduced firom 
preceding. Thus, a heavy weight is thrown <»i the first pnopeii" 
tel of the series. This is the primary law or oonditimi df all 
knowlecl^, and is stated in the words, ‘ Along with whate^ any 
intsDigenoe knows it must, as the ground or eondUdon ef ito 
knowledge, have some cognistmoe of itsedf' What fiollowa is Bttle 
more (htm the elaboration of this statemeni Fmrier hm te only 
an epistemcdogy, or theory of tmowledg^ but also SASiinoCdogy, or 
theory of ignorance^ tiie nudn doetrine of we can 
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only be ignorant of what can possibly be known. Hence, in his 
ontology, or theory of being, he reaches the conclusion that 
absolute existence is ‘a supreme and infinite and everlasting mind 
in synthesis with all things.’ Ferrier’s writings had, and continue 
to have, a considerable reputation, yet a reputation hardly commen- 
surate with their philosophical insight and perfect stylo. Perhaps 
the formalism of his method counteracted the lucidity of the 
thought. Soon after his death (1864) English philosophy came 
under the influence of the more comprehensive genius of Hegel. 

The first English work directly due to the influence of Hegel 
was TAc Secret of Hegel (1866) by James Hutchison Stirling. 
Educated as a physician, he first heard of Hegel in accidental 
conversation. Hegel was described as the reconciler of philo- 
sophy and religion, and Stirling, fascinated by the thought, 
soon afterwards threw up his practice, settled for some years 
on the continent — in Germany and in France — and devoted 
himself with ardour to philosophical study, especially to the 
mastery of Hegel's system. He returned to publish the results 
of his work; and, although he wrote many books afterwards — 
especially an important Texirbook to Kami (1881) — The Secret 
qf Hegel remains his greatest work. It consists of translar 
tion, commentary, introduction and original discourse; and it 
shows the process by which the author approached and grappled 
with his subject. Sometimes it is as diflicrdt as its original ; more 
frequently, it illuminates Hegel both by a persistent eflbrt of thought 
and by occasional flashes of insight Its style is characteristic. 
Altogether lacking in the placid flow of the academic commentator, 
and suggesting the influence of Carlyle, it is irregular, but 
foroeftil and imaginative, a fit medium for the thinking which it 
expressed. What Stirling meant by the ‘secret’ of Hegel wm 
presumably the relation of Heel's philosophy to that of Swat. 
In Hegel’s construction he found a method and point of view 
which justified the fiondamental hieas of r^yigimv an^ at tiu» mme 
time, made clear the one-eidedness of the ecmoeptioas of the ‘age 
of enlightenment,' at the end of whidb Kant stood, still hampered 
by its negations and abstractions. And Stirling’s &rourite and 
most lively criticisms were diiected agidnst the apostles of the 
enlightenment and their followers of the nineteenth century, 

Stirling was first in the fitid, and, although cut off from any 
academic position, be continued to exercise a strong intellectual 
iidiuence. Independently of him, and soon after he began to 
publish, the influence of H^;el was shown by a number of othir 
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writers, most of whom were connected with Oxford or Glasgow. 
T.ilrft Stirling, they brought out the ideas in Klant which pointed to 
Hegel’s view ; but, on the other band, most of them paid little 
attention to, or altogether disregarded, the details of the Hegelian 
method. Of these writers one of the earliest and, in some respects, 
the most important, was Thomas Hill Green, professor of moral 
philosophy at Oxford. His work was constructive in aim and, to 
a large extent, in achievement ; and it was inspired by a belief in 
the importance of right-thinking for life. The latter characteristic 
Green shared with most of the writers who sympathised with his 
philosophical views, and it accounted for much of the enthusiasm 
with which these views were received. His constructive work, how- 
ever, was preceded by a very thorough criticism. He saw that it 
was necessary, first of all, to expose the assumptions and inconsis- 
tencies underlying the systems of Mill and Spencer, and that these 
systems were really bas^ upon the philosophy of Hume. Green’s 
dissection of the latter appeared, in 1874, in the fonn of two 
elaborate ‘introductions’ to a new edition of Hume’s TrecMse. 
This work, as he confesses, was ‘ an irksome labour.’ He deals at 
length with Locke and Hume, more shortly with Berkeley and 
some of the moralists ; and he follows these writers from point to 
point of their argument with unwearying, though sometimes weari- 
some, persistence. But he was an unsympathetic critic. Locke 
and Hume were rather carelees of the niceties of terminology, and 
some of the contradictions which he finds are, perhaps, only verbal 
and mi^t have been avoided by a change of expression. Hoon^ 
remsdn, however, to justify his accusation that their thou^t 

was full of incoherences ; and, if these had been Iwought into 
clearer relief, and disMnguished from merely verbal inconristen- 
cies, the effectiveness of his oritUfism might have been increased. 
But he did succeed in showing 'that the philosophy based on the 
abstraction of feeling, in regard to morals, no less than to nature 
was with Home played out’ He appealed to 'Englishmen under 
five-and-twenty ’ to dose their Mill and Spencer and open thdhr 
Eant and Hegel ; and this appeal marks an lepodh in E a gHai i 
thon^t in the nineteenth century. 

In the years following the 'introductions' to Hum^ Green puh- 
lithed some occasional artides on philosophical topdes. 
exerted a great infiuence by his academic lectures— the nwre im- 
portant of which are printed in his collected Worhi (three volumes, 
1885 — 8). His greatest book, Prdegomma to appeared in 

1883, the year after Ms death. This boc^ does oo^ to be a 
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system either of metaphysics or of ethics ; but it supplies the 
groundwork for such a system. It is a vindication of the spiritual 
nature of the world and of man. Neither nature nor man can be 
constructed out of the sensations or feelings which formed the 
data of the empirical philosophers. Our knowledge ‘ presupposes ’ 
that there is a connected world to be known. The relations in- 
volved, and inexplicable on empirical methods, can bo understood 
only as implying the action of mind. ‘The action of one self-con- 
ditioning and self-determining mind ’ is, therefore, a postulate of 
all knowledge, and our knowledge is a ‘reproduction’ of this 
activity in or as the mmd of man. In the same way, our moral 
activity is a reproduction in us of the one eternal mind Under 
all the limitotions of organic life and of the time-process gonenilly, 
the mind of man carries with it the characteristic, inexplicable on 
the theory of naturalism, of ‘being an object to itself.’ This 
position is not to be established by deductive or inductive methods ; 
in this sense it cannot be proved But it is a point of view from 
which — and from which alone — we can understand both the world 
and ourselves and see how it is that ‘we are and do what we 
coDsdonsly are and da’ In the later books of his Prolegofiwm 
this doctrine is applied to the interpretation of the history of the 
moral life and of moral ideas ; and this portion of hk work shows 
his powers as a writer at their best In other MndtingB the same 
conception is applied to social and religious questiona It is 
conspicuous in his Ij&Mrea m the Prvaoiptes qf PolUieal 
Obl^aMon, where he maintains that will, not force, k the baak 
of the state, and gives a fresh reading to the doctrine of the 
‘general will’ 

In hk metaphysics. Green does not follow the method of Hegel's 
dialectic ; and in hk reading of history there k no tmoe of the 
Hegelian theory that development in time follows tiie same stages 
as logical developmoDt. The gradual stepe hj whidb the realisa- 
tion of reason or of sell is bron|^ about in the time-iwooess ate 
not investigated. Only, it k seramed that the prooess k puipoeive, 
that history k the ‘reprodootion* of the etsiroal mind. How It 
comes about that error «md moral evil aihct the proosM k not 
explained, and the metaphor of ‘rqnodtmtimi,' M well as the 
whole relation of the tlme-prooess to etarnnl reality, k left 
somewhat vague. 

Of the numerous writers who represent a type of tiboui^t 
similar to Green’s in and oatkolc only a Ibw oun he SMBr 
tioaed here. In 1874, the year in whkh Green’s ‘IntroduetiQiNl' to 
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Hume were published, there appeared, also, Logw of Hegel, 
translated from the latter’s Evvcydopaedm by William Wallace, 
who afterwards succeeded to Green’s chair of moral philosophy at 
Oxford. A second edition of this work, in which the introductory 
matter was considerably extended, was issued in 1892 ; and this 
was followed, in 1894 , by Hegde Philosophy of Mind, and, in 
1898 (after the author’s death), by Ledures and Essays on Naturod 
Theology cmd Ethics. Wallace devoted himself more directly 
his associates to the elucidation of Hegel’s thought; but it 
may be doubted whether he himself adhered any more closely 
than they did to the details of the dialectic. The prolegomena 
and introductory essays, by which his translations were prefaced, 
are not merely explanatory of difficulties. They have ofteu the 
character of original interpretations ; they approach the subject 
from different points of view and show a rare power of selecting 
essential' factors. Wallace had wide intellectual sympathies and 
found matter of agreement with philosophers of different schools; 
but all, in his hands, led towards a central idealism. His work 
consisted in pointing out the various avenues of approach to 
the temple of idealism, rather than in unveiling its mysteries. 

In An JnlTodudion to ihe PhUosophy qf Religion John 
Caird, principal of the university of Glaa^w, produced a work, 
original in manner, but essentially HegeUan in doctrine. A similar 
character marked all the work of his younger brother, Edwmrd 
Caird, professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, and afterwards 
master of Balliol college, Oxford. The influence of Edward 
Caird rivalled that of his friend Green, and their teaching was in 
fundamental agreement Caird, however, had a facility of literaiy 
expression such as Green did not possess ; he was, also, more 
inclined to attack questions by the method of tracing the historical 
development of thought His flrst importsmt work was A Vritioal 
AccmnJb qflEe PhUosophy qf K<mt (1877), which was superseded 
by The Critical Philosophy of IrtmamtH Komi (two voltunes^ 
1889). This work is a triumph of phlloeoidiioal exposition aad 
criticism. Based upon a mastery of the whole range of Kantian 
scholarship, it brings into relief the leading ideas by which Kant, 
'tree guided, and, through criticism of his argumeots^ gjres 
an mterpretation of it as tending, when condstently worked out 
towards a intern of speculative idealism. A brilliant and iqmipa- 
tbetic exposition is contained in his monograph on B4gdi (1888X 
His Giffi)rd lectores, The 'Ewdm/tUm qf BeUdkm (18{}$Vde^ less 
than his othm: works witibi tire oritioism ci ihihMefhsrs } they are 
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a study of the nature of religion, especially as exhibited in the 
development of the Christian faith. 

The writings of Francis Herbert Bradley are so important for 
the understanding of English idealism in the nineteenth century 
that it seems necessary to make some reference here to the work 
of a writer still living. His achievement has been differently 
viewed : sometimes as being the finest exposition of idealism, 
sometimes as marking its dissolution. His first philosophical 
work, Ethical Studies, appeared in 1870, about the same date 
as the first books of Green and Caird. It is full of brilliant 
criticism of conventional ethical ideas. The manner was different ; 
but the doctrine seemed to agree with that which was beginning 
to be taught in the lecture-rooms. Here, also, ‘self-realisation,* 
that is, the realisation of the ‘true seif,* was the watchword 
His PrincJpleA of Logic, published in 1883, broke now ground 
and showed, also, a development of the dialectical manner. The 
inadequacy of the ‘ paridcular,’ the implication of the * universal * 
in all knowledge, were fiuniliar enough, but the defects of empirical 
logic had never been exposed with such depth of insight, such 
subtlety of reasoning, such severity of phrase. The work was a 
triumph for the idealist theory of knowledga It is noteworthy 
that these two books have never been reprinted in England, 
presumably because the author became more or lees dissatisfied 
with their teaching. There is, at least, a difibrenoe of emphasis 
in the teaching of his next and greatest work, Appeamtm and 
Reality (1893), which has been allowed to pass through several 
editions. 

This remarkable book has probably exerted more influence 
upon philosophical thinking in English-speaking countries than 
any other treatise of the last thirty years. But no summswy can 
convey a dear idea of its teaching. The conceptions of popular 
thought and of metaphysics alike are in it subjepted to detailed, 
relentless oritioinn. Even the dlsthicdon, within the book, between 
the chapters devoted to ‘ai^teantnoe* and those described as 
‘reality’ seems arttfidal, for everything is found to be riddled 
with contradlotiona And these contradictions all belong to our 
thought because it is relati(maL Gfreen had held that experience 
requires relations, and had aagued thence to tike need for a rdating 
mind as the principle of reality. Bmdtey, too, Inilats that ‘for 
thought what is not relative is nothhif ' but he draws the very 
dlflbrent conclusion that ‘our experience, where relattonal, to 
mk true.’ Of this doctrine all the briUtwat dtoqtddtikmi fihat 
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follow are applications, with the exception of the author’s own 
assertions about the absolute, which, being relational, must 
be affected by the same vice of contradiction. If his argument 
about relations is valid, the idealism of Green and Caird fells to 
the ground. His method is more akin to Hegel’s than theirs was ; 
but he also ignores the Hegelian triad ; he does not attempt any 
consecutive evolution of the categories ; even his doctrine of 
‘degrees of reality’ is more Spinozistic than Hegelian. As a 
whole, the book is a great original achievement — a highly abstract 
dialectical exercise, in which the validity of every argument 
depends upon the fundamental position that relations neces- 
sarily involve contradiction. A later book, Eemya on Truth and 
Recdity (1914), deals in great part with controversies which 
belong to the twentieth century; without deserting the positions 
of the earlier work, it is less purely negative in its tendency and 
more devoted to the discovery of elements of truth than to the 
exposure of contradictions. 


IX. Othbr Weitbbs 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century there were other 
philosophical tendencies at work than those dready mentioned. 
There were idealist writers whose idealism was of a different type, 
rambling Berkeley's rather than H^l’s, and who are sometimes 
called personal idealists; there was a movement of reaction from 
the type of hSealhan last described in the direction of phQoeophical 
realte or naturalism; and there were the first indications of the 
new movements of tbouf^t which have characterised the early 
years of the twentieth century. 

Among the writers classed as personal idealists may be oonnted 
Alexander Campbell Fraser. His philosophical career, as stodeat, 
professor and thinker, began before the Victorian era and hutied 
into the present reign. He was a papU of Hamilton at Bdinb&i||i^ 
was for ten years professor of ^tilosophy in New college there aaA 
succeeded to the university chair on Hamilton’s death in 18Mt 
His first book, Emeys in Fhihsophy, was published in 
hk last, a amall monograph entitled Berhdey and iS^pm^ual 
BeoMsm, in I90a Apart from minor workt^ among etdch tpedal 
mention tiunild be made of hk monographs <m Loeke<1690) and 
Berkeley (1881), he is best known as the editor df tite standard 
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editions of Berkeley’s Workx (1871) and of Locke’s Essay (1894), 
and as the author of Gifford lectures The PhUosophy of Theism 
(1896). He also wrote an interesting and valuable account of his 
life and views entitled Biographia Philosophiea (1904). 

For a great many years, Fraser, Caird and Bain powerfully 
affected philosophical thought in Scotland through their university 
teaching. Owing to the position of philosophy in the acarleniic 
curriculum, their influence upon the wider intellectual life of the 
country was almost equally great, though less easy to trace with any 
exactnesa From Bain, his pupils learned precision in thinking and 
an interest in psychology as a science, together with, perhaps, a 
somewhat limited comprehension of metaphysical problems. Caird 
gave an insight into the history of thought and provided a point of 
view from which the world and man’s life might be understood ; many 
of his pupils have shown in their writings that they had learned 
his great language and were able to develop and apply his ideas. 
Fraser did not teach a system or found a school ; he awakened and 
stimulated thought, without controlling its direction; he called 
forth in his hearers a sense of the mysteries of existence, and he 
encouraged in many the spirit of reflection. He had no system ; 
but his thought was essentially constructive, though the construc- 
tion was based on an almost Humean scepticism. On one pointy 
however, he never yielded to sceptical analysis — the reality of the 
self as conscious activity. He found the same thought in Berkidey, 
and he may almost be said to have rediscovered Berkeley for 
modern readers. Of the world beyond self he could find no theory 
which could be satisfectorily established by strict reasoning. But 
he saw (as Hume saw in his first work) that science has its 
assumptions as well as theology. In particular, he looked upon 
the postulate of uniformity as an act of moral fidith in the 
rationality of the universe, and it was as a Venture of fsith’ that 
he interpreted the universe as grounded in the reason and good- 
ness of God. 

The reaction from idealism is most strikingly illustrated in the 
writings of Robert Adamson. The most learned of bis contemporary 
philosophers, bis earlier works are written from the standpoint of a 
neo-Hegelian idealism. These works are a small volume On ihe 
PhUos<^ky <f Kami (1879), a monograph on Mchte (1^), and an 
article on logic (1882), long afterwards (1911) republished in book 
form. The fundamental opposition of philosophical doctrines he 
regarded as ‘the opposition between Hegelianism on the one 
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and scientific naturalism or realism on the other’; and he rejected 
the latter doctrine because its explanation of thought as the pro- 
duct of antecedent conditions was incompetent to explain thought 
as self-consciousness. The problem which he set himself was to 
re-think from the former point of view the new material con- 
cerning nature, mind and history provided by modern science. 
He came gradually to the opinion that this could not be done— 
that idealism was inadequate. His posthumously published 
lectures The Devdopment of Modem Philosophy (1903) show 
that he was engaged in working out a reconstruction from the 
point of view which he had at first held incompetent — that of 
realism. But his suggestions do not point to a theory of mechanism 
or materialism. Although mind has come into being, it is as 
essential as nature: both are partial manifestations of reality. 
But he had not an opportunity fully to work out his constructive 
theory or to examine its adequacy and coherence. 

The new tendencies which distinguish more recent philosophy 
illustrate also the increasing reaction of the literature of the 
United States of America upon English thought. The theory 
known as pragmatism is definitely of trans-Atlantic origin, and 
forms of what is called the new realism seem to have been started 
independently in the United States and in this country. The 
latter theory is, largely, a revival of older 'dews : both the natural 
realism of Reid and the scholastic doctrine of the reality of 
universals appear to have contributed to its formation. Frag- 
BMdfaio Is a more dootaine; but its seeds also lie in the 

past: it has been connected wi^ the prevailingly practical tone 
of mndh English thoi^t; and more definite antidpations of its 
leading idea might be found in some of the later English writers 
of the nineteenth century. 


fi. L. XIY* OK. I. 



CHAPTER n 


HISTORIANS, BIOGRAPHERS AND POLITICAL 
ORATORS 

A. WbITBKS on MBOIBVAIi AND MODBBN HISTORY ‘ 

In a comparisoti of English historical literature in the nineteenth 
with that ill the eighteenth century, nothing is more striking than 
the advance and the expansion of the study of the national past. 
As was remarked in an earlier volume Hume’s was the first history 
of England by a native historian worthy to bo classed as literature ; 
and, after him, the subject fell largely into the hands of professed 
poUtdcal or ecclesiastical partisana Robertson’s History of 
BeotUmd is not wholly exempt from such a charge; Smollett’s 
continuation of Hume is certainly open to it; and no other 
work in the field of national history can be said to have been 
produced in the course of the century which has survived it 
except as material for subsequent use. A reason for the un- 
productiveness, on this head, of the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, and the early years of its successor, might, of course, be 
sought in the great national struggle against the French revolution 
and the conquering power to which it gave birth. This struggle 
finds its counterpart in the endeavours of the romantidlti to 
break up the literary and artistic solidarity of classidsm, and to 
trace the cUversity of actual life in the speo^ features presen^^ 
themselves in national, provindal <»* local inatiitufiione, fonns of 
government, social ways and manners. Scott, more than any other 
writer in verse or prose, by his inoomi»rable historical novels, 
taught English historians to reproduce in their works the atmo- 
sphere of the times and the (flouring of the localities which they 
desired to recall The lesson was reinforced by two different 
currents of studies and interests. The first was a result of the 
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diligent enquiry into the originea of our national institutions 
and their effect upon our national life vhich formed part of the 
new movement of the new century — ^in other words, of the 
beginnings of historical criticism^ In the study and literary 
treatment of the national history, this research concentrated itself 
in the labours of what has been called the Germanist school, whose 
adherents strove to show 

‘the extent to which modern oonstitniional ideas were connected with 
medieval facts, and the share that the German element has had in the 
development of institutions and classes,’ and ‘succeeded in establishing the 
characteristically Germanic general aspect of English history, a result 
which does not exclude Roman influence, but has to Ito reckoned with in all 
attempts to establish definitely its bearing and strength V 

The second current, again, was one which affected England in 
common with all other western nations, but which acted upon her 
life and literature in a way peculiar to herself. In the period 
roughly circumscribed by the revolutionary years 1830 and 1848—9, 
social questions, concerned with the economic conditions of the 
people at large, assumed an unprecedented prominence ; and 
these led to a study, very little followed before, of the economic 
influmoee under which nations arise and have their being. Other 
sciences were called upon to contribute towards an understanding 
of the foundations of popular life, the materials out of which it is 
formed and the reasons which deiermhue its progress or decay. 
Historical research, animated by a living interest in the present, 
rather than by a romantic yearning for a revival of the past, thus 
came to demand, and find, new fields for its labours. 

The first name to be mentioned among writers of Bnglisb history 
from the close of the eighteenth century onwards is, unmistak* 
ably, that of Sharon TomiMr, Bom and educated in Iiondon', 
he was, as a boy, attracted to the afady of northern literature 
through a version, in Percy’s Five Fiecea qf JRvmo Poetry, 
of that Death-Song of Bagnmr LodSbroh which is held to have 
first suggested the study in Biogland of Norse antiquity^ He 

^ Cf.y vol. 301 , ohap. xiv. 
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early abandoned the active pursuit of the legal profession, and, 
in 1795 , settled for many years in the neighbourhood of the 
British Museum, long the constant resort of his strenuous leisure. 
Here, the Old English MSS in the Cottonian library became bis 
chief study, and it was on his researches in these and similar 
sources that was founded his History qf England from the 
earliest 'period to the Norman Conquest, produced from 1799 to 
1806, after sixteen years of preparatory labours. It was well 
received by Palgrave and other authorities, but was also subjected 
to unfavourable criticism, which, in one instance, called forth a 
vindication from the author*. On the whole, tlie success of the 
work was such as to encourage him to produce, in steady sequence, 
a continuation from the Norman conquest to 1500, and a further 
continuation, covering the reign of Henry VHI, with a apolitical 
history of the commencement of the English jReformation,' whi<di 
he afterwards carried on to the death of Elizabeth. The latter 
portions of the work, published in 1828, under the collective title 
The History qf England, failed to command a popularity 
equalling that of their predecessors. The reformation period, in 
particular, had, as we shall see, been recently treated by Lingard, 
some of whose ecclesiastical views, indeed, Sharon Turner was 
desirous of controverting. But his volumes dealing wiHi Old 
English times, though they share his general characteristics of 
great amplitude and sententiousness of expression, have the die* 
tinctive note of original res^ch both wide in range and assiduous; 
nor can he be refused the cre^t of having pointed the way in 
which Kemble and Thorpe followed, and thus made it possible for 
Palgrave and hVeeman to construct their great works. It was in 
Sharon Turner that the interest was first awakened which lad to 
the (appointment (in 1800} of the first Record commission, whose 
oompositioD, nnfortonately, rendered its eflbrts of but little efibct, 
till, mainly throni^ the efforts of (Sir) Harris Nicolai it was 
superseded (in 1888) by the new oommisdon, of whkh Palgrave was 
thesouL Sharon iWner himself cannot rank as a grei^bistoriaa; 
and it might, perhaps, be qnestlcmed whether his proper plaoe Is 
among historians at all His early volnmes are marred by a 
cumbrous method, a tedfons style and an antiquated philology ; yet» 
a survey of their contents snfBoes to show the bi^th of their 
author’s design and the lnde£st%al^ tudustry expended upcm its 
execution. His place in literature he owei^ not to service m 
circumstance, but to his courage and* energy in research, whitib 

> Sm btbHogmphjr. 
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enabled him, first among English writers, to make his countrymen 
aware of the elements of future national greatness revealed in the 
life of our immigrant forefathers. 

Some time before the new movement in English historical 
studies, which had derived a strong impulse from what had, of 
recent years, been done in France and Germany^ can be said to 
have been fairly at work, two writers had produced historical works 
of national significance. John Lingard’s History of Englwnd, 
indeed, had been in preparation for about thirteen years, Wore, 
in 1819, the first three volumes of the work appeared, bringing 
it to the end of the reign of Henry VII, a point very near the 
critical part of the narrative, if its avowed more special purpose 
be considered. Lingard’s earliest book. The Antiquities of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, had been published so early as 1806. Here 
is observable, together with a determination to biuse statements of 
historical facts upon original authorities, the desire, which became 
the mainspring of his History and, it is not too much to say, the 
object of his life, to convince his countrymen of their mis- 
conceptions as to the Roman catholic faith and its influence upon 
the action of its adherents. He was himself bom and bred as a 
catholic (although his father was a protestant by descent), and 
owed practically the whole of his training to Douay, where, it is 
stated, no instruction was given in history. On the dispersion of 
the college at Douay, Lingaxd spent some time in the centre of 
English catholic afyrs. He be(»me acquainted with Charles 
Butler, author of The Book cf th^ Boman OathoHe Church and 
long active in promoting the abolition of penal laws agjdnst 
catholics. These efforts, as tmidylng long participarion in churdh 
affairs, were vehemently oppofW by John Milner^ afterwards 
titular bishop of Cagfeabela and a ruthless adversary of Lingard 
and the moderate catholic party. lingard uras all but deterred 
from carrying out his design of writing a history of England, 
which he had- cherished during the latter part of a ooUegiate UfSa of 
nearly thirty years. Declining the prcnidenc^ of tTriiaw ooQeg% 
itbere be had held the arduora poet of vioe-preeident — as he 
afterwards refhBed a nodtre^W in 1811, took np Idte humhie 

K In Fianod, 'whm the epirit that pemded the laboora of BCabUloa and h£i 
Bev^iotinwe had xtever been wholly extingniihed, the J^eole d«$ OharU$^ whi^ toasted 
the beginning of a gyetecoatic training in the etndy oi medieval docmnuoti^ datee ftom 
1820^ th(M 9 ^ it had to pase tiirough a period of tmeertahiicf r ^ 

extlnotlon^ before ita reviral nine yearn later, lih 0«rmao7» the pnb|t<N^|fl» of 
menta GemcmliH Bintorioa^ the ilrat modem eoUeetion of medievil #06i|^ edUad with 
all the applianoee of modem oritieal icholi^i^p, Ngan in liSW* . 
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duties of the mission at Hornby near Lancaster ; and here he 
remained, almost continuously, during the rest of his life, which 
ended there, forty years later, in his eighty-first year. The remote 
northern presbytery became a sort of literary centre, in which he 
was periodically visited by Brougham and other leaders of the 
northern circuit, and whence he exercised an influence over the 
conduct of catholic affairs, which neither Milner’s intrigues nor 
the frank differences of opinion between Wiseman and himself 
could extinguish. This influence was due to his Uistori/ of 
Engla/nd, which appeared in the critical period of catholic 
affairs preceding the Emancipation act and, at Rome, was held 
to have largely contributed to the change in public feeling which 
had made that act possible. Whether or not pope Leo Xll, as 
Lingard believed, not long before the completion of his History, 
intended to acknowledge his services by raising him, sooner or 
later, to the cardinalate, such a recognition of endeavours equally 
free from blind partisaudup and from adulation would have done 
honour to the church which he loved and served. 

Lingard’s first three volumes at once achieved what, in the 
circumstances, must be reckoned a remarkable success. It is not 
too much to say that this was mainly due to the use made by the 
writer of his study of original MSS, both at home and in Rome, 
and to the straightforward and lucid style of his narrative, Few 
historians have written so little ad captandvm as Liugurd, 
whether in this or in later, and more contentious, portions of 
his work ; if there is in him little warmth of sympathy, neither is 
there any vituperative vehemence. No historian has ever better 
trained himself in the art of avoiding the giving of offence ; and 
none was leas likely to be ‘run away with ’ by ardent admiratiop 
for those fascinating historical characters in which fiinaticism is 
often intenningled with devotion to a great and noble cause, 
On the other hand, there never was a more vigilsut recorder of 
facts than Lingard, or one whom mitiloiain wfks less suocassM in 
convicting of unfounded stateoauts ; it was not his way to take 
anything in his predecessors for granted, and he wished his work 
to fulfil the purpose of a complete refotattou of Hume, without 
the appearance ^ such a purposed 

• Thli ii bxmght o«t in Joha Aa*#*! wtvif la SOnburgh Rnltw {Ayril 18#S, 
Tol. XLu), wh«i« Iitagard U bkaud foi 'bk a w a t bwm sgaiak lh» pfaUowphr of hJWoijr, 
trhioh h« i* plmMd to tma th# pJjUosophy e* whmikw,’ bat wUob li dltlwr a M«riis» 
to oaat or tht roiult of hli dloUko of Bqvm, AUm’s Mooad rwkw of UoRacd flsSS 
ASM) AmU rpeoially with th* St Butholoiaow, a probkm wbleh may abnoat bo doMrOoiS 
at otlU nadir trniinoat } aad it wat la mpir to thli that Liagwd iunod bio KMftootfw 
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In the subsequent volumes of his History, Lingard’s skill and 
judgment were put to the severest of tests, and it is not unjust 
to him to say that the history of the reformation, or that of 
a particularly complicated section of it, was never written with 
more discretion than it was by him. On the one hand, he 
refused to shut his eyes, like some other judges of conservative 
tendencies, to certain aspects of the conflict — the dark side of 
monasticism, for instance. On the other, he declined to launch 
forth into discussions of the general consequences of the English 
reformation, and allowed the course of events — of which, in his 
account of the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, he was able to add 
many new elucidations — ^to tell its own story. Even in relating 
the critical struggle between Elizabeth and her Scottish rival, he 
hardly becomes a partisan; while his narrative of the reign of 
James I plainly marks the end of Homan Catholicism as an organic 
part of the national life. The later volumes of the History 
followed in fairly regular succession, the last (vol. vin) appearing 
in 1830, with a notable account of the antecedents of the revolution 
of 1088, including the character of James II. Lingard moved more 
easily as his work progressed, as well as in the careful revisions to 
which he subjected it^ and in which he freely entered into an 
examination of views opposed to his own, Macaulay's among them. 
While his protestant assailants found no palpable holes in his 
armour, he maintained his own position in the catholic world, 
consistently holding aloof from ultramontane views and shaping 
his course as seamed right to him. Yet, hie conviction that he had 

the change in educated public opinion in 
En^i^ as to his church and her history, though the intention 
implied is oompatilhle with perfect veracity of statement as well 
as perspicacity of judgment, cannot be said to imply that search 
after truth for its own sake which is the Idghest motive of 
the historian. Lingard’s tone is not apologetit^ but his purpose 
avowedly is ; and, while his work retains its place among histories 
of Ens^d l^sed on scholarly research, conceived in a spirit 
feitness and composed with lucidity and sUU, it lacin alike 
intenrity of spirit which animates a great national history and 
the breath of sympathy which is inseparable from inteHeetoal 

(1626). S<mt]idy*8 oritioismB of the refomation TolixmM in Th€ 

(December voL xxxnx) were expanded In ht» popular t(f 
led to a litarazy contvoTersy between its author and C&arle# ButleVi- On diktboilc 
side, the hreoemdU^ Milner was provoked bf tl&e aooonnt el the fesliW pert ol the 
reformation, and ih vain attempted to proonife the eondgmnatioa ed WAi at Borne. 

1 The laat edition letiaed by himealf beara the date 
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independence. Lingard’e book, it should be added, is a political 
history only, and sheds no light on either the literary or the social 
progress of the nation. 

It was only at a relatively advanced stage of Lingard's career 
as a historian— in 1836— that he made acquaintance with the 
historical work of his contemporary Henry Hallam, a typically 
national figure among eminent English writers of history^ l^ton 
and Oxford, although they had helped to form the man and give 
him free access to what was best in the social, political and 
intellectual life of his generation, had done little else to equip him 
for the career which he preferred to bar or parliament Inasmuch 
as he enjoyed, throughout life, ample leisure and eMy conditions of 
existence, he could take his time about botii reading and writing ; 
but he used these opportunities with a conscientious thoroughness 
such as no class-room training or examination-room system could 
have surpassed in efibetiveness. The ‘classic Hallam,’ as Byron 
chose to call the Edinburgh reviewer whose sole avowed pre- 
tensions to fame had, so fer, consisted in his contributions to Jfusoe 
Etonmm (1796), spent more than a decade in preparing his first 
book, which, on its appearance (in 1818), revealed itself at once as 
what every production of Hallam’s maturity became as a matter 
of course— a ‘ standard ’ work of historical literature and learning*. 
In A Vim qf the State of Ewrope dming the Middle Agee, he 
undertook to subject to a philosophical survey tbe oonrse of 
European history, as a whole, during the ten centuries from the 
great popular migrations to the formation of the chief states of 
modem Europe, and, at the same time, to consider the special 
growth of each particular state. In this truly comprehensive 
essay, Hallam showed himself both too restrained and too sure- 
footed to lapse into mere generalities, although the work cannot, 
of course, rank with Ouieot's rather later Histoi/te die la OMUeeh 
turn en Franee, which, though unfinished, also overshadowed the 

same writer's earUerimd more oondeejHf'isftrifepirfa^k'oiedfl to Oivl- 

Ueation m Europe. Tbudbapm 

> n li oariou, la ot tiw high ntpnt»tion ot HaSam'i mdem irith mmmtn 
gaBsntioni of hlitcwiaal ttadontt, tbtrt tho ooly biogpr«phla*l Msonat of him worth 
notioe (hoald b« UlgnoCi. ia itogu SUtcrigtun (Pula ISM). Thii !• r«nuktd by 
Sir Stephon in hli ortlek on SoQtai In wl. scut Z>. if- B. (1890), whon 
o fow ndditlonil Owto, likawiM dm to ibimUy latonution, uo nippUod. 

* HftUwn’i mif of MMrtlng hla kumbm* m to foot* wu. ovwpoworfag in o«d. 
TwrMtioB; wd ThoniM Ounpball dmilbod him »■, tboogh davdd of gsU tad 
MtWoon, yot ‘ 0 pwfeot boo-oontndletor.’ (OutriMh** W* od. BoiMh, 

W., v«d. ni, p. SIS.) 
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unmistakably announces the future historian of the English 
constitution, vrith his consciousness of the value, for an insight 
into the political and social development of a nation, of an enquiry 
into the continuous growth of its laws. For the rest, the limits 
of Hallam’s gifts as a historian are manifest in the earliest of 
his works ; but, together with them, there becomes apparent the 
unflinching severity of his moral judgment, the most distinctive 
note of, what Mignet calls him, ‘ the magistrate of history.’ 

In 1827 was published the best known of Hallam’s works — 
best known, because of the clearness and solidity that still keep 
it a text-book of the subject which it treats, and which, to the 
large majority of students of English history, is the sum and 
substance of all that compels their interest in the national past. 
We may regret, especially in view of the great internal changes 
undergone by this country in the epoch of Hallam’s later man- 
hood, that he should have fixed the death of George IX as the 
termiwua ad quern of his Constitutional History 0 / Engkmd; and 
we may wish, since he would thus have widened the point of view 
of a long succession of English learners of history, that he had 
drawn the line of the book's terminm a quo at the beginning of 
the middle ages instead of at their close; albeit, in this respect, 
his own MidcUe Ages, in some measure, and the later works of 
Stubbs and others most efibctively supplemented his labours, and 
gave true unity to the whole subject. Hallcun’s own political 
opinions, however, would hardly have carried him as a historian 
throuj^ the periods of revolutiou in France and democratio reform 
at home; he distbctly dissociated himself from the Heform bill 
movement of ISao— ^ and riiowed a distrust of the multitude 
which even Sir ArcMbaM itHson’s could hardly have surpassed; 
while his heart was with tlm oonstitarional progress whi<^ after 
the violent interruption of the Civil war and the ensuing mtsr- 
regmm, was consummated in the revolution of 1686, and crowned 
by the passing of the Act of settlemeni In other wosdfi^ 
Hallam was a whig of the 'finality' school; what he approved 
and admired in our laws and institutions was their power of 
endurance, after they had resulted from centuries of conflict with 
the pretensions of the prerogative which came over with 
conquest, while the principles of the nation’s laws were root^ in 
its own past This conflict forme aa it were the heart or isnmletiB 
of his story; nor does it lose anything of its stenaMtsoJrirfitetoer 
consistency in his hands. HU style is without chwrrn 

or richness; but it is raised above a mere buritwes tone ly the 
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sense manifest beneath it of great issues worthy of arduous 
struggles; so that it never wearies, just as the great interests 
of life which it befits a man to cherish — the cause of the common- 
weal and of personal freedom — ^never grow stale. Of these things, 
Hallam’s work is, as it were, the representative; what lies beyond, 
it ignorea Hallam’s Oomtitut/ionai History was, at a later date 
(1861 — 3), adequately continued by Sir Thomas Erskino May, who 
had made a name for himself by his standard work, 37tc Rvlm, 
Orders and Proceedings of the House of Commons (1864). His 
Constitutional History is distinguished both by the admirable 
perspicuity of its arrangement and by the decisive clearness of its 
tone. Walter Bagehot’s The English Constitution (1867) will be 
briefly noticed elsewhere ^ 

When, in his last great book, Hallam once more passed out of 
the domain of politacs into that of literature, and undertook, with 
impartial eye and undeflected judgment, to furnish an Introduction 
to the Literat/wre of Europe during the pyieenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries (IBS? — 9), it was as if he desired to bequeath 
to the world of lettew tihe knowledge he had garneretl during a 
long life. He had remained a stranger to few fields of literary 
study and become familiar wii^ most of the homes of European 
civilisation, since its new birth in the land which he had probably 
loved next to his own, and which, in his later years, had been 
specially endeared to him by its varied associations with the two 
sons whose names will always be remembered with that of their 
father. The work, which, to this day, few literary students would 
be willing to spare, illustrates, more than any other of bis produc- 
tions, the equity as well as the acumen of hie critical conclusions ; 
but the form it takes is too compressed for it to satisfy more 
exacting demands. Without being reticent where candour is 
called for, or shallow where great depths have to be sounded, it 
offers a model of an infa^uotory survey that needs to be Allied up 
with the comments and UhisfratioDS of the beet kind of dcerone* 
ship; and, though necessarily tt murt fWl more and more to 
satisi^ in parts, it will, as a whole, los« chaUenge snpnsesrioa 

At one time, it mig^t have seemed as in the riiaimed dbrole 
of the whigs, one of its most honoured members, wbt^ eariy in hli 
career (1791), had, not without credit, crossed swords with Bimke, 
were, after he had entered into the eeomid and less eooentrio idmaa 
of his political opinions, destined to take a leadhog plaoe amoif 
IhigliBh historians, But Sir James Madkintosh, who, Uke Mamiitif, 

* SmiJwU, {>9,148— S. 
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was tempted from home by public employment in India, was with- 
out the intellectual energy of his junior, and less indifferent than 
he to the attractions of clubs and society. Moreover, like many 
lesser men, he could never quite settle down to one particular line 
of study and production, and the claim of philosophy seemed, on 
the whole, the strongest upon his mind. On his homeward voyage 
from Bombay, in 1811 — 12, he had begun an introduction to a 
history of England from the revolution of 1688 to that of 1789 ; 
but he speedily entered parliament, and, for some time, held a 
professorship of law and general politics at Haileybury. Towards 
the end of his life (1830), he published a much-read Dissertation 
on ike Progress of Ethical Pkilosofpky, ohi^y during the 17th 
and l^tk Centuries\ Thus, little leisure was left, or sought, 
for the History qf Englcmd expected from Mackintosh’s pen; 
and, besides a volume bearing that title, contributed by him to 
Lardner’s Oahimt Cyclopaedia, he only produced an unfinished 
History of the BevolnUion in England in 1688, which was un- 
satisfactorily edited by William Wallace, with a continuation, to 
say the least, ill-suited to either the book or its subject This 
pt^oruuince is chiefly known by Macaulay’s essay upon it— not 
itself one of his choicest efforts— and by the scandal which ensued 
Mackintosh, notwithstanding the honour and glory which he 
enjoyed among a large circle of his contemporaries, can, as a 
historian, hardly be regarded as more than a precursor of 
Macaulay, to whom we accordingly turn. 

!II)ioma« Ba]:flngt(m (lord) Macaulay’s youthftd EdMmgh 
easay on Hallam's History, with aU its enthusiasm, 

indicates ytaj dearly the qualities which distinguish him from the 
author of that work, whose whole spirit, he says, is ‘that of the 
bench, not that of the bar.’ For himself, he was, among modern 
historians, the greatest of advocates; as his early essay History* 
shows, he had drunk too deeply of the spirit of the andent 
masters and had too closely studied their maimer of narradre 

Xt was this essay, first prodnoed as a sapplement to the Britemn^oa, 

rise to James fi^UU's bitter FragTMnt on Maohinio$% (really an apo^gy 
fie# JtoiKbam). The reply to Maeealay’s attack upon IfiU't essay on 
(Idd^) was written by John Stuart Mill ; Maoatilay’t retort. The 
Biifmoe ^MiUf followed in the same year* 

< Xt was published in The Bdinhuirgh TUttUio for May 1828, as a noftoa of 
Henry ISfeele^B The Bomanoe Bietory : Mnglcmd^ and reprinted in $ Of hi$ 

MUeeUmegm TTritinpa, posthumously published in X860# Thia 
^in an ideal history ^ Bbgland Henry TXIX oonid be painted of a 

Taoitus ’ ; and « the ekhnniidm of the Oiril War would UietA, mi could 

ha?e told them, with peinqpletiofiyi oen^hNnueM.^ 
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and characterisation not to be desirous of reproducing, with their 
picturesqueness and point, the intensity of feeling which inspired 
their art, and to take pride in his partisanship as he gloried in his 
patriotism. 

Born in 1800, Macaulay almost grew into manhood with the 
great events of the second decade of the century, and first took 
thought of his History at the time of one of its greatest political 
struggles Sir George Trevelyan’s biography of his venerated 
kinsman, besides bringing home to every reader the truthfulness 
of its portraiture of a man who justified the opinion formed, in 
his boyhood, by Hannah More as to the transparent purity and 
sincerity of his nature, shows that his services to his country and 
the empire were far from being absorbed in those which, with 
voice and pen, he rendered to his party; and that, in heart and 
soul, he was, from first to last, the man of letters whose fhme grew 
into an enduring national possession. The path of distinction 
opened early for him in literary as well as in political work; to 
a forensic career, he was not drawn, notwithstanding his oratorical 
gifb^ hk marvellous power of memory and what has been well 
described as his extraordinary sense of the concrete. He was the 
most indefetigable of workers, both from motives highly honourable 
to him (he was an excellent son to his father, Zacba^ Maoaulay, 
a chief pillar of the anti-slavery movement, and, through Ufa a 
devoted brother) and from natural dispositioio, and he eonhl say 
for himself that 'when I sit down to work 1 work hmrder and 
faster than any person that I ever knew.’ In the earlier half of his 
life, he found himself obliged to earn money to supplement the 
income from his Trinity fellowship and, subsequently, from his 
eonunissionership in bankruptcy; and when, in 1830, he began his 
HitSiory qf JEngUmd, he did not think it possible to give himself 
up to preparation for what might prove an unremunerative 
Tfaus, though, as it proved, nearly thirty yeiurs were yet b^ore 
him, he abstained frcnoa entering at once upon a work wMcdi he 
might still have canried out on a scale such as that which he 
originally contemplated when fixing tibte death of George III as 
ulterior limit; and he became a regular contributor to periodical 
literature, Kwights QstmtwVy Magmim and The MdisUmyh 
Meview in particular. An artiiole proposed by him to the latter 
journal, after a visit to France at the time of the revolntion of 
1830, having been rejected through the Intervention of Brougham 
(never Macaulay’s friend), he planned a history of France from the 
restoration to the accession of Louis-Ehilipp^ but did not cany it 
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to quite one hundred printed pages — in which condition it was 
afterwards discovered. When, in 1834, he accepted a seat on the 
India council, and, during his residence in India (where he never 
became domesticated) to 1838, devoted to literature such leisure as 
he could command. The Edinburgh Bevietv, again, gathered its 
ripe fruits. On his return home, now in possession of a suflBcient 
income, a parliamentary career once more offered itself to him ; 
and, though he had already begun his History of England, he, in 
1839, accepted ofSce under lord Melbourne. In 1841, the whig 
ministry fell, and the opportunity of the History seemed to have 
once more arrived; but he tum^ aside, for the moment, to com- 
pose his Lays of AndeM Rome (1842)^ The volume evinced his 
approval of Niebuhr’s celebrated theory as to the chief source of 
the history of regal Rome; yet, notwithstanding the applause 
obtained for it by its martial impeim and swing, the artificitdity 
inseparable from such tours deforce is beyond disguise. It will 
probably long be loved by the young, and by all for whom graphic 
force and an easy command of ballad metres constitute poetry. In 
more experience readers, it fails, as Miguet observes, to produce 
the illusion of reality. I^oaulay’s essays were not republished 
till 1846. The collection then approved by him contained all his 
contributions to periodical literature which he decided to preserve 
in this form, but not all that are of interest from a literary or 
biographical point of view; and to the essays contained in it has 
to be added the notable series of articles oontHbuted by him to 
The EncydopaedHa Britcumica (on Atterbury, Bunyan, Qoldemith, 
Johnson and the younger Pitt). His speeches (pubUslmd, in self- 
defence, as corrected by himset^ in 1854) are touched upon below ; 
the co^ of Indian criminal procedure, the completion of which 
was chiefly his work (1837)^ frdls outside our ranga 

His literary fiune rests on his Eeeays and his History. Ibe 
essays, taken as a whole, marik an epoch both in tibe literature of 
. the essay, and in historical literature. As a rule, they condMi of 
reviews, not of the book of which the title is j^reftxed to the essay, 
bqt of the subject with which the book is oonoeamed, treated from 
whatever point of view may commend itself to the author, 
tb^ are so many detached pieces of political or litermy hist#9V^ 
of that oombiuation of both in whidh Macauli^ ddlighted dnd 
excelled, generally taking a narrative fotm. and pmfrmmttally 
enclosed in a ifiographical framework. The qualtiiga to whi<^ 
they owe ihdbr chief attraotivmiesB may, withot^ pedantry, be 
* Stft, «Mt«, TOiU sm, «lMo. n. r. 
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described as appertaining to the art, rather thaji to the science, 
of histoi7. The style and general manner of treatment rise or fell 
in accordance with the subject and with the mood of the author, 
and that to which he desires to dispose the reader — ‘historical 
articles,’ he says himself, ‘ may rise to the highest altitude or sink 
to the levity and colloquial ease of Horace Walpole. This is my 
theory.' That he did not carry it out to the full, was due to the 
limitations of his own literary geniua Character-drawlng was his 
forte: he had Icanit this from the great masters in verso and prose 
of his favourite later seventeenth, and earlier eighteenth, centuries, 
and, at times, seemed almost to better the instruction. As to style, 
he was capable of gorgeous pomp of speech, of dazzling splendour 
of rhetorical ornament; to sublimity, he could not rise, llis wit 
was trenchaiit and, at times, irresistibly and his satiric {lowor was 
never at a loss; but his humour sometimes lacked delicacy and his 
sarcasm the more refined shades of irony. His essays have much 
to charm and even to fesdnste; but to the psychological criticism 
of the later French masters they sure strangers. 

It would, of course, be a great error to regard Macaulay’s 
essays as uniformly open to such criticisms as the above; tiiere 
are, necessarily, great differences between the earlier and the later 
in a collection extending over something like a score of years. 
The earliest of the Edvnbwrgh articles — that on Milton — at once 
attracted attention to the new writer. Yet, though the peMsdonate 
tone both of admiration and of invective in Maoaolay’a easay ia 
that of youth, the gorgeous rhetoric uid the audacious substitution 
of paradox for philosophical condnsion are not peculiar to this 
stage of bis productivity. In one of the very feet— though not 
quite the last—of these essays, that ou Addison, MMonfey fe 
manifeetiy master of a meilownees of tone and calm ^gnity 
signaUy approstriato to a sultieot to which hit whole heart went 
forth. Yer^ the same inexhaustible flow of iUndratiou ia hery 
again, acomnpeaied hy the same iadisoriffllQate profhaion of ])re> . 
determined pniae and blaine-HaothiBg^ In lUwwy, or in other, 
respecty can be too good tor iddisoy and iMtiting too bad for P(^ 
In an extremdy acuty though Qot hypeM^a^MlMt^ — 
of Macaulay’s literary qiuditi^ J. Ootfwr Hddaou #iides the 
whole body of his essays ^ oth«r smaOar pieew Into sohJeot' 
groups; and, if we accept flhli dMtSMtoi, flbMw wfil be 
any doubt as to which of these groupe hears away the paha. Of 
the essays on E ng lish history, sevend spay nmk among his very 
flnsst work; and the essayist is on saro ground, and at Us Ims% la 
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tbe two essays on Chatham, separated, in their dates of production, 
by ten years, but forming, together, a biographical whole worthy 
of its great national theme. There is, however, one other section 
of the group which calls for even more special attention. These 
are the two essays on Warren Hastings and on Clive, to both of 
which historical criticism must take exception in particular points, 
but in which the genius of the historian for marshalling facts often 
remote and obscure, and for presenting the whole array with mag- 
nificent effect, achieves an almost unprecedented triumph. In the 
essays on foreign history, Macaulay was less successful; that on 
Frederick the great had little value before Carlyle, and less 
afterwards; while the subject of Ranke’s Popes made too great 
demands upon Macaulay’s powers as a philosophical historian. 
Finally, while, of the ‘controversial’ essays, the author himself 
judiciously thought fit to exclude more than one from republica- 
tion, the critical, especially if the delightful late essay on Temple 
and one or two others of a mixed kind are included, form the most 
numerous series in the collection. Macaulay's power of recalling 
not only the great figures of literature, but, also, the surroundings 
and vei 7 atmosphere of their lives, wiU keep such articles as that 
on Boswell’s Johnson favourites, though the censure of Croker 
may be fully discounted and the belief have become general that 
Boswell was no fool In the article on Bacon, on the other hand, 
the essayist was at his worst, and, in the main argument of the 
philosophical portion of the essay, stands self-condemned. 11m 
whole indictment was, at first smonymously, refuted by James 
Speddhii^ in io&h a Bemew&r, or Maacmki^ and Baum 

(1848), and, in a more comprehensire sense, by the whole of that 
distinguished critic’s and Lottera qfBaeon (1801—74), one of 
the ablest as well as one of the most elaborate of Bha^h biographical 
monuments. In Macaulay’s contributions to The EneycXopaedm 
Britamma, written towards the close of his life^ the histcudcal 
element is dominant; but they show unabated literary power* 
When, in 1848, the first two volumes of The Bistort ^ 
England, to which Macaulay’s ever-growing public had looked 
ftwwaid for many years, at iMt appeared, and were receiTed wiih 
unbounded applause, it was already a less extentdive plan to whli^ 
the great achiermnent would clearly have to be restricted 
hopes of carrying on the work, in the first instasme^ tO ’ihe 
beginning of the r4gwne of Sir Robert WalpbkM« ..period of 
over thirty years — and, thence, peradveature^ a cetttW# 
further, beycmd gradually became dreams; and he 
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would have been happy could he have brought down the history 
consecutively to the death of his hero, William III, instead of the 
narratives of that event and of the preceding death of James II 
remaining episodes written in anticipation. After India, parliament 
and official life had claimed him, and it had not been til! 1847 that 
he had found himself wholly free. In 1849, he declined the professor- 
ship of modern history at Cambridge, and, though he returned 
to parliament in 1852, the broken state of his health determined 
him, in 1856, to withdraw altogether from public life. In the 
previous year, vols. in and iv of his History had been published and 
received with great, though no longer unmixed, favour. He had not 
quite finished his fifth volume before his death, at the end of lft.59. 

Macaulay’s History remains a great book, and one of the 
landmarks of English historical literature, albeit, strictly 8{)eaking, 
but a fragment, and neither without shortcomings nor free from 
fhults. His innate conviction that historical writing is a great 
art, whose otgect it is to produce an effect serviceable to virtue 
and truth by the best use of the materials at its disposal, led him 
to devote an almost equal measure of assiduous attention to the 
ooUeodon of those materials mid to the treatment of them. 
Besearch, prosecuted inde&tigably, through many years, in the 
byways quite as diligently as in the highways, among pamphlets 
and broadsheets, backstdrs reports and the rumours of the 
streets, enabled him to paint pictures of English life and society — 
more especially the famous general survey which closed the pre- 
liminary portion of his Hilary— Ml of colour and variety, to 
a d^ree wholly without precedent. Research of the smoe kind 
mong historians and memoir-writers of an age in which obser- 
vation of character, a chief heritage of the drama, bad been 
carried to a completeness never reached before supplied the 
touches and the turns by which he was able to distribute light 
and shade over his biogr«Hphical passages and personal portralii^ 
and to impart to his entire narrative a gwoerous wad lioli 
colouring like that of the (dudoest tapestry, At the same time, 
it cannot be denied that, while, in this never-endfing process 
of research, like a great advocate gifted with the ftumlty of 
sweeping everything into Us not except what he has no dastra 
to find ther^ he never lost slg^t of flMts that would be of use wad 
of Hlue to him, he, on oocaaton, omitted to Mag ha fhots adverse 
to bis conclosiona Henoe^ he sometimee fell into grievMM emrt 
which he was not always at pains to correct when they wenra 
pointed out, and which lAve thus remabed as flaws mi the amrlhiee 
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of the marble^. And, even when there is no question of error, 
the grandeur of his theme, sometimes, carries him away into 
a treatment of its main personages, if not of its most important 
transactions, resistlessly influenced by his sympathies and anti- 
pathies. Hence, William of Orange, tibie hero of the epic, and his 
unfortunate adversary, James II, are drawn with much the same 
imaginative partiality. 

But, besides Macaulay’s inexhaustible store of materials, and 
the apposite use which his prodigious power of memory enabled 
him, at all times, to make of them in prompt provision, other 
causes contributed to the overwhelming popularity of his HiMory. 
One of these was his power of construction — the arrangement 
of the narrative and the ordering of its parts and stages. 
Where else, in our own literature, at all events, shall we find 
a similar mastery over what may be called the architecture of 
a great historical work, in which learning, imagination and moral 
purposes have alike been factors? The art of telling a story — 
here, the story of a crisis in the destinies of a great nation— 
depends on this, as well as on the details of composition. In 
the letter respect) Macaulay’s pre-onainence is unchallenged ; smd 
generation upon generation wUl continue to admire the luxuriance 
of a diction capable of changing suddenly into brief pithy 
sentences, that follow one another like the march of mailed 
warriors, and the vk v4mda of a style which enchains the at|fift^ 
tion of young and old, and wearies only because of an elemeni; 
of iteration in its mutic. The great whig, protestaat mid 
patriotically Mimirp, with its grand epical movemeat, 

its brilliant colouring and its inresMHbte iqplrit of periect Imrmony 
between the writer and Ms tari:, is, thus, one (rf tl» literary 
masterpieces of the Ttotoi^ age. 

^ Xhe more importojat oritidims of and dedtuHlorui m mtimmuM 

hy Sir XiesUe Stephen in hie aztiole on ICaeanli^ in JD« ({f if. B. vd. mtr 
(See bibliography.) The most oomprehensiye of thme are to be fbnnd in ^ohn Pagelle 
Nm (186X), aapplemented by two additional papers of minor momex^ 

!paget justly observes that Maoaulay’s habit of dtiug a numbw of authorities, freqtMntly 
wfikeut spedfying dates or pages, is most trying to the raader who wishes to 
Th&a way of dealing with eridenoe Is oonspiouously mlslaadlug in his aooodnta 
Marlborough and of each of whioh, as a whole, must be set down as a gn^ 
mis mprw ntatioa, even if particular objections, suoh as the confusion of George BUM 
with wTQSsan Penn, may be held not to be absolutely proved. In Bdhcstilay^s iaaajgkiddt 
of the problem of responsibiUty for the massaere of Grleneoe, his psatlsenihi% M too 
palpable to aUow of the reader being deluded even by the donbtM use made of 
QcUimm The prejudice shown against Olaverbouse is more excusable, 

and J&e oorredmem of the picture of ihe Highlands, allhooj^ one-sided, 

m least, dObatahla 

5 


a. L. XIV. OH. XI. 
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The career of Sir Archibald Alison as a historical writer 
resembles lord Macaulay’s in the rapid (though, in Alison's 
case, not sudden) rise to abnormal popularity, but difibrs from 
it in other respects, and, above all, in the gradual dwindling of 
his reputation into that of the writer of a useful summary, whose 
opinions on most subjects may safely be assumed even without 
consulting him. Alison, herein, again, like Macaulay, was a 
successful essay-writer as well as historian ; in quantity, at least, 
his contributions to Blackwood! s Magazine can hardly have been 
rivalled. In 182», he planned a history of the first French 
revolution, partly under the influence of CWry and Hue’s account 
of the last days of Louis XVI, and still more under that of 
impressions and ideas which had occupied him since his visit — 
the first of many— to Paris in 1814. After his History ofScottiah 
Criminal Law had appeared in 1833 — ^3, in the latter year the 
first two volumes of his History of Europe from 1798 to 1816 
followed. He was not daunted by the silence of the great reviews, 
or by the indifference of most other criticism ; and the remaining 
eight volumes of the work came out at regular intervals— the last 
bring completed him (with some solemnity) in time for publi- 
cation on Waterloo day, 1842. Later editions followed, both at 
home and in the United States ; and the work was translated 
into French, German and Arabic. Its success was unbroken, and, 
in 1852, he l^gan a QindinwiHm, of the History from 1815 to that 
year, which he finished in 1850. In spite of the wide popularity of 
the original work, the CofUmuodion met with a cold reception from 
historical critics and was {gain strangely Ignored where it might 
have been expected to be congenially welcomed. The researches 
on which it rested were, necessarily, lem extensive than those which 
had been made by Alison for his earlier volumes : the archives of 
Europe had scarcely begun to reveal the secret history of these 
later yeme. Although, as a whole, the work cannot fUrly be said 
to have fisilen flat, its poliMcri and social pessimism came to be 
taken as a matter of course; and the whole of The History 
of Ewrope is now flailing into oblivion. Not the least ktereetin^ 
though the most prolix, of its author’s lener prodnotimu is his 
(posthumously published) AiOohiography (to 1862), His lilb (he 
long held the sheriffrhip of Lanarkshiro) h^ been as honowaUe 
as it was snocessfril, and singularly atfractive in its 
relations, and he was a good judge of both men «md 

We saw above how the study of our nriional history tai its 
fleundations, or, in other words, of medieval En gHuh history In 
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its documents, including, in these, the institutions and the language 
of the people, had begun with Sharon Turner, but that he proved 
unable to present the results of his labours adequately in an 
organic historical narrative. Sir Francis Palgrave, who, besides 
first strongly impressing upon Englishmen the value of this study, 
by his own example pointed the way to a free original use of the 
national records by historians of imaginative and constructive 
power, was a writer to whom the attribute of genius can hardly 
be denied. Of Jewish extraction (he changed his patronymic 
Cohen in middle life), he had, while carrying on the work of a 
solicitor, long been interested in literary and antiquarian studies, 
and, besides occasionally contributing to the great quarterly 
reviews, had, in 1818, edited an Anglo-Korman political cfiamon. 
In 1822, he came forward with a plan for the publication of the 
records, which met with the approval of the Record commission ; 
and, from 1827 (in which year he was called to the bar, where he 
was chiefly occupied with pedigree cases) to 1837, he edited for it 
a series of volumes. In 1831, he brought out a History of the 
Angh-Smom (the first volume of a History qf England) in ‘The 
Family Library,’ and, in the following year, The Jtise and Progress 
of the English Commovmealth, covering the same period, of which it 
frmishes a fascinating as well as lucid review. The book, deservedly, 
had a great success ; nor was anything else so good of the kind 
produced before John Richard Green. In 1834, he published 
An Essay on the Origmcd AnthorUy of the King’s OownaiL 
In 1887, he isrooeeded still further in the line of popular treat- 
ment in Tmih md EiaUcmi of ^ Middle Ages; the Merchant 
and lihe KHar, In the next year, he was appointed deputy- 
keeper of the recons^tuted and reorganised R^rd office. The 
duties of this post, h^d by him during the remainder of his long 
life, he discharged with grmit zeal and energy, issuing a series 
of twenty-two annual reports. Of his drief work, The History 
of Normandy and qf Englamd, the earlier volumes did not appear 
till 1881 and 1867 respectively, and the last two not rill alter 
hia (kath, which occurred in 1861. He had thus, without rithar 
haete or pause, laboured so as to earn lor hhnself a me ed, if 
reoCi^tSou from the historian who was to take up his wwb in 
the same field, though from very different points of view. 
Freeman pronounced^ Palgrave the first English writmr of great 
origins! powers who had devoted himself to the eaady history 

of Jvlj 1851, died kt and of M* d. ^ ^ P- 

6—2 
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of his own country, and judged his faults to spring from the 
exuberance of a mind of great natural gifts. 

Palgrave’s treatment of early English history was not only the 
earliest on a scale commensurate with the importance of the 
subject ; but it, also, was the first attempt, on such a scale, to 
deduce ruling conclusions from a study of the derelopment of 
legal principles based on those which controlled the life and 
conditions of the Roman empire. The monarchical power 
founded on these conceptions was, as he held, what domi- 
nated the growth of the Germanic kingdoms — so that ‘Clovis’ 
and Offa were representations of imperial ideas ; but^ in England, 
it was the free judicial institutions of the Germanic communities 
which, in their turn, interfered to prevent these traditions from 
leading to absolutism, and called forth the beginnings of our 
constitutional life. I^lgrave regarded the series of conquests, 
usually supposed to have successively changed the essential con- 
ditions as well as the forms of our national life, as anything 
but Bubvendve in their effoots; and, even with regard to the 
Englkh conquest* was confirmed in this view by his paradoxical 
belief that, for the most part, the Britons weie Germanic, not 
CMitio, in origin—Belgic Kymrys, whose neighbours and kin me to 
be found on the continent as Baxons and Frisiwos^ This tenet 
illustrates the oooasioual audacity of Palgrave’s qimcidations ; 
and the general notion of the dominating influence of the Roman 
imperial idea reached its height in him, before it was overthrown 
by the endeavours of the Germanist school*, which was in the 
ascendant before the close of his historical labours. But the 
iniifiriting and stimulating effect of those labours has, of late, 
been undervalued rather than overrated; and an enduring 
memmlal of their valne has long been a cfeoufomtHm, which is 
now in process of being snp^^ied 

1!he date of John Mttcfaell Kemble’s most important oontribu- 
tion to hhitoiloal literatswe was earHer than that Palgrave’s 
by a year or two ; and, in the potpose to which he diverted 
his researohM, he connects him^ with the Germanjbit school 
rather than with what may be called Palgrave’s imperiaiist 
tendency. Kemble— though he appears to have Imown nothing 
of Waits— is essenihkRy Gamanistie in the groundwoo'k of his 
teaching; and, in the prefhoe to his best known work, 

> 01, Viaogrftdoff, E, op. «<(. pp. U ff. 

* For s foil ttetoBMSt of the origin nad drralopmant of tbit lebool or gtiMip, 
HOiMd. pp. 86 if, 
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Sfueom m EngUmd (184&), written nt a time when the founda- 
ticms of existing European politics seemed giving way on all sides, 
declared his opinion that to her institutions and principles of 
government, bequeathed to her hy Teutonic ancestors. Expand, 
in a great measure, owed her pre-eminence among nations, her 
stability and her security. No doubty this work and, even more 
so, the Oodeas Aevi Scmmiei by which it was pre- 

ceded, and the less important collection of later state ,paperEf, 
which followed it, were the producticMis of an antiquary rather 
than of a historian ; The 8omms in Englcmd offers a series of 
dissertations on materials, unwelded into an organic whole. 
The writer has little interest in the traditions of the conquest 
as handed down by the Chronicle and Bede ; what concerns him 
is the gradual evolution of institutions, mainly of teutonic origin, 
although these began to spread among us while Britain was still 
under Roman dominion, and the population was even more largely 
Celtic than its lower orders continued to remain. In Kemble’s 
view, the social changes that accompanied the gradual establish- 
ment of these institutions were due to the conditions and new 
forms of landed proprietorship. Kemble, though he had no legal 
training, like that of certain other English historians of this age, 
by bis study of the charters came to understand that the English 
system of land laws has an importance for English history not less 
ihan the Roman had for that of Rome ; and this insight he owed, 
in the first instance, as he owed his perception of the Germanic 
origin of that systeip, to Us Old En^h lore. Rarely has so great 
aatd direet a service been rendered to historical science by philo- 
logical Bcholnnhip^ 

The ruling principles of ShagUsh historians of the Germanist 
group found ^eir clearest w&d most vigt^ons expoomit in Edward 
Augustus Freeman, the central figure of the Oxford historical 
school of the Yictorian age — ^unless that title be disputed on behalf 
of Btubbs, to whom Freeman’s loyal friendship would have gjmSig 
yielded precedence. In a smue, Freeman’s metihod supplemwtid 
Kemble’s rather than followed it ; for, in technical phi^ it wwf 
the written monuments rathm? than the souroecH-the 
rather than the remains— on which Freeman based the cou^ 
dusions repeated with unwearying persbtenqy in his nmmeroas 
books great and small, and in countless essays and reviews He 
would not hear of Palgrave’s paradox as to the ktoshiip befewemx 
the Romaidsed Oehs and the English invadm:*^ and a^buted to 

1 A» to BooisiiUa Thoipe, »m, mtt, toL vb, t* 
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these a conquest which, with the exception of certain parts of the 
country, meant extirpation. On the other hand, the Norman 
conquest, of which ho became the historian, seemed to him to have 
brought about no fresh change of an analogous kind, and to have 
fundamentally affected neither the nature and character of the 
population, nor the course of the national history. In the consecu- 
tive doings of the nation in war and in peace, in its enterjffises 
and exploits as well as in its legislation and system of government 
in both church and state, its Germanic nature and character manifest 
themselves. Obviously, however, the historian, whose own interest 
is restricted to these relations, and who makes no pretence of 
entering into the social life of the people in any of its aspects 
save, in a more or less restricted measure, those of language, 
literature and architecture, omits a strong link in his argument 

Iiyustice would be done to the force with which Freeman 
explains and illustrates his general position, were it not added 
that he calls in the powerful aid of the comparative method, for 
which he was exceptionally qualified by his acquaintance with 
much of the medieval history of non-Germanic lands, as well as 
by his familiarity, noted in an earlier volume of this work*, with 
the history, and the constitutional history in particular, of Greece 
and Rome. His training as a historical student may, in some 
respects, have been self-training only, and his advocacy of the 
principle of the unity of history may have suffered from his lack 
of intimacy (on which he was wont to insist) with periods whldh 
'were not his own’ or to which ‘he had not come down.’ Yet, 
through him, comparative history first became a living thing 
to English students, and the unity which he prooladmed with 
missioDary was gradually accepted as a reality, in spite of 
the time-honoured nomenclature of the schools*. 

Freeman’s literary activity seems extraordinary even to those 
who had some personal oogniranoe of part of it His historioid 
studies, at first took a largely arohaeologloal turn, and bis early 
literary efiknts consisted, in the main, of contributions to 
EodedastM^ and Tht varied 1^ Poemi, Ugmdary 

<md Mstorietd, published in conjunction with Q. W. Cox. He 
was, however, preparing for historical efforts in a wider field ; 
by a fortunate chance, a mdveniiy prise competition, on the 


■ Sm, aR<4, vol XQ, ohkp. m. 

* It WM M U Utteatd to Oxford iMtaitt, in 1841 tad 1849, tlwt tb* tdw 

of Uh QBity aC biiitorr ftnt dtwaod «pon tbo tatnro mosoHor of (ho hiatorioB ol 
Bonio is bii modem hiatorv obotr. 
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effects of the Roman conquest (1846 — 6), led him to read the works 
of Thierry, Lingard and Palgrave ; and he carried on the study of 
the subject after he had had ‘the good luck not to get the prize.’ 
He was, also, early intent upon the acquisition of a pure and 
simple style, of which, as a historian, he was certainly master. 
There was never much grace, and still less play of humour, about 
what he wrote ; but his manner of writing, which he seems, in a 
measure, to have modelled on Macaulay, was almost always forcible 
and, in general, dignified ; and, at times, he could rise to a certain 
grandeur free from dogmatic admixture. 

Although long interested in the question of the study of 
history at Oxford, and author of a series of lectures published 
under the title History a/nd Conquests of the Saracens and of jtn 
earlier History of Architecture, besides having become, from 
about the year 1860 onwards, one of the pillars of The Scdurdc^/ 
Review, it was not till a little later that he reached the frill 
height of his powers as a historian. His reviews and other articles 
in weeklies {The Saturday and The Guardian in particular), as 
well as in monthlies and quarterlies, are, to a largo extent, and 
where their intent was not essentially controversial, chips from 
the block at which he was working — of the same material and 
texture, homogeneous with his chief books in life and thought, 
and little differentiated from them in style. His pen was, in feet, 
as much his own in his journalistic as in his other productions — 
in other words, bis periodical articles, though, for the most part, 
unsignad, invariably presented bis own opinions ^ His literary 
adiyNity, e^peoia% frWi 1869 onwards, was simply astounding^! 

In 1869, before he had completed the preparations for his 
Norman Conquest, he brought out the first and, as it proved. th,e 
only volume of a work which, had it been carried out on the lines 
he had laid down for himself, might have become, in his younger 
friend lord Bryce’s words, ‘a very great book,’ and whidh, as it 
is, has been, by some, more highly prized than any other of his ' 
writings. The History of Federal OovermietU, which Preemaa 
had designed as a comparative history of federalism in andean 
Cbeeee, in the medieval foundation of the Swiss confederation, in 

* Bte bteokA oS his long oonueotion with The Baittrdaif/ Sevtew vben ]w Mat* to 
dito firom funeral viewB of that journal on noar-Eastem politioa. Hfi JSeHasiio 
had eoufixmad him in opiuious at which be had arrived aHier much 
from the^time when he puhliehed (in The Bdinhwrgh lot 1857) 
hie arti<^ The Oteeh People and the Greek Kin^dmr wavered 

through good or evU report. 

^ See hie 8<m-imlaw% dean Stephens^ exeallent L^e itax details. 
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the intermediate growth of the united provinces of the Nether< 
lands and of the Hansa and in the modem creation of the United 
States of America, was, however, not carried beyond the earliest 
of these stages ^ He soon came back to his first love, if, with 
his power of duplicating his tasks, he had ever swerved from 
it. The appearance, in 1866, of his Old English Hi^ry for 
ChMdrm — children of twenty-four, it was, with some point, re- 
marked — showed in what direction he was again concentrating his 
labours and the travels which accompanied them ; and, in 1807, 
the first volume of The History qf the Norman Conquest was 
SKStually published I The last volume (the fifth) did not appear 
till 1876. 

Freeman’s Norman Oonqttest accomplished what Paigrave had 
planned, but only partially carried out Into the later work, 
mistakes may have found their way, even into salient passages of 
the narrative, and into the account of the tragic cat^rophe of 
Senlac itself; and its general effect may suffer from a certain 
lengthinesB of which few historians writing on such a scale have 
been aide altogether to firee themselves-— least of all Freeman, 
who had accustomed himself to the privilege of having his say 
out. But any such otdeotious are cast into the shade by the 
merits of the work. It is admirably arranged on a converging 
plan, which, in the second volume, brinp the reader to the reign 
of Fdward the Confeasor, so &r as the banisbm«at wad death of 
earl Qodwiue, the real hero of the tale; while the ailUni of 
Normandy are brought up to William’s first visit to Bnghmd, 
and thence, to Edward's death wnd the coronation of Harold, 
the second hero of the story. Volume in relates the conquest 
proper with epic breadth, and volume iv the reign of WUlhw in 
England. Finely, in volume v, the history of the Norman kfaogs 
is summarised to the dmth oi Stephen and the coronation cd 
Henry H, and riiapters fidlow cm the political results of the 
Norman conquest, and its efihets on language, Uteratare and 
architeottue. The nanwdTe^ whkfii cloeea with a snnmary of the 
Angevin reigns^ is enriched by a swies of eioortuses <m psrtlcidar 
points and episodes, on geogcaphkml ritM and local mmim. 
Lucid in arrwogememt, the worit nowhere fttlb to nanil^ the 

> or., MU, foL XU, pp. SIS— lU, 

' In 1069, Fnwmfta t«eM U* tot IteM b«I ptMaM UU 

•Imn yrm tttar. Tlu idM olIlM work VM cndlttt, saS taS aot Utbwto bwa 
•kbinmtcdiflsaEnglhlifom. lstoUM«Mmti«^(rfpMtaolttowwk.st(mtfW^ 
*^9toten» diflnr. Ptriuipi, Mi guutsi hte to da nl kaowkdia vm mI of ^ ntoaSo aett 
MgtdMd for working ont tM ddslh of ptMu 
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spirit in which it was composed — ^that of a lofty patriotism in- 
separable from an ardent lore of freedom. His Swiss studies 
reflected themselves in several passages of The Nomum Conquest’, 
and he became ‘more and more convinced of the absolute idenj^y 
of all the old Teutonic constitutions.’ Thus, he was fortified in his 
contention that the Norman conquest left the free national life of 
England, in its essentials, unchanged. 

In 1882, Freeman published The Reign of WiUiom Rvfus 
and the Accession of Henry /, thus carrying out the design 
which he had in his mind when summarising these passages of 
English history in the last volume of his Nomum Conqtiest. Here, 
again, the narrative involved a twofold task; its main interest, 
however, lay in ecclesiastical affairs, a field with which he took 
pleasure in occupying himself, but which had also engaged the 
attention of other eminent historians. These volumes ended his 
labours on the Norman conquest of England ; but, although he 
never composed his contemplated life of Henry I, he did not, 
abandon the subject of the Norman conquests in Europe, ‘Palermo 
follows naturally on Winchester and Eoiiea’ But, of his sojourns 
in Sicily, and of his history of that island, which he was also to 
leave half-told, we have already spoken^ In 1884, Freeman at 
last found himself in the chair of modem history at Oxford ; but 
this acknowledgment of his eminence as a historian' came too late 
— at least too late for him to fit his teaching into the system of 
historical instruction then flourishing in his university. This was 
a mortification to him ; for no man of letters or learning ever 
bestowed more attention on the academical, as well as on the 
political, ecclesiastical and county administrative, Ufe around 
him. Still, his actual work as a bistorian remained to the last, 
the determining interest of his life ; and, in the midst of the 
prosecution of it, death overtook him on the Spanish coast, at 
Alicante, in March 1802. 

In the death of Freeman, English histoncal literature sulSrered 
a most severe loss. He had many great qualities^ — with, perhaps^ 
the directs of some of them ; but these failings were most polps^ 
in ocrntroversy, in the conduct of which he lacked a due senw qi 
prqtgorthm, and was apt to become tiresome, and, at times, nn|94it> 
As ^ his general historical manner, he has b^ ftequeatiy chai^ged 
with pedantry ; but there is some element of ntisai^nrdmnsion in 
the cavil For, thoi^ his habit of reiteration (deliberateltf adopted) 
added to the poititiveaess of his manner, and tbns ipapatted even 
* voL an, oiwia nv, p. sm. 
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to passages of his Histories too strongly dogmatic a flavour, he 
■was always i)erfectly clear and to the point, and declared that 
'history has no technical tenns’ — adding that he had sometimes 
wished it had, ‘ to frighten away fools.’ Ho was apt to be lengthy, 
and lord Bryce once told him that he had caught too much of the 
manner of the cxixth Psalm ; but he was not diffuse by nature. 
It was the cause — the cause of truth — which led him to spare no 
man or interest or opinion, and, least of ail, to spare himself. 

The close association of the names of Freeman and Stubbs, 
and, •with theirs, of that of a third but younger Oxford historian, 
John Eichard Green, was, at one time, a frequent theme of 
academical jest ; but, indeed, nothing would have been stranger 
than that a bond of intimate intellectual sympathy should have 
failed to unite men who, in the same age, devoted themselves to 
the study and exposition of the national history, if not always 
from the same point of view, at all events on a common l)MiH of 
historical principles and with the same purpose of proving the 
continuity of the national life. And, certainly, the recognition 
in Ik^lidb historical literature of that continuity waa signally 
advanced by their fellowship. 

William Stubbs, successively bishop of Chester and of Oxford, 
waa Freeman’s junior by two years only, but made his mark as a 
historical writer nearly a decade later than his friend. For some 
years, however, before the publication of his chief contribution 
to English constitutional history, Stubbs, who, from 1860, lived 
a life of tranquillity in his Essex rectory Navestock, enjoyed a 
high reputation with those interested in the progress of the Rolls 
8eri«& To this collection, begun in 1867, he contributed, in 1868, 
RegUtrvm SaervmAnglvumtm, an endeavour to exhibit the course 
of episcopal succession in England. By Inclination and habit, he 
was an antiquary, who came to interest himself more espedally 
in chronology and genealogy ; but he edited perhaps tiio most 
important of the pubUoatioiu uudertcdcen for the series, the 
Itinerwrium and the JSpieioim Omimrienm of the reign of 
Eichard I, besides many others, including the Ghtta JBeffis SenrM 
of Benedict of Peterborough (1867) and MtmorialB of St HwuAcm 
(1874), for which he wrote luminous pre&eei^ displaying both 
independence of judgment and high literary quality. In 1866, 
having previously held the Hbrarlanship at Lambeth, Stnbbs wm 
appointed by the earl of Derl^ to the modem history chair at 
Oxford ; and having, as he said, been for seventeen years aowmtry 
parson, he now became for tighteen years an Oxford profossor. In 
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neither capacity did he allow himself any respite in his historical 
labours, steadily pursuing those lines of study to which he was 
attracted by the highest motives, never concealed by him. His 
principal achievement in the department of ecclesiastical history 
was The, Cowndh amd EcdesiastiGal Docurnents of Qreai Britain 
a/nd Ireland, edited by him in conjunction with A. W. Haddan 
(1871 — 8); in the same connection may be mentioned, though 
they were of later date, his five Appendisies to the Report of 
the Oonmission on Ecdesiastical Courts, drawn up in 1883 after 
attendance on seventy-five meetings of the commission. 

In 1870, Stubbs first came before a wider public, and earned 
the gratitude of students of English constitutional history by 
arranging and editing Sdect Charters and other Ittustraiions 
of English ConsUtutionod History (to the reign of Edward I). 
The introductory notes to this volume, together with the opening 
sketch of the evolution on which the collection was intended to 
throw light, are models of succinct and luminous exposition. 
This book, which is not likely to fall out of use, was followed, 
in 1874 — 8, by The ConstUvdional History of England in its 
Origin amd Bevdopment, which has long been regarded as the 
accepted guide to a study signally advanced by it The subject 
of the work, the evolution of English institutions from Old English 
times to the beginning of the Tudor monarchy, where HaUam had 
begun his investigations, is treated after a full and comprehensive 
fashion, military history, and what may be called foreign politics, 
being excluded. Inevitably, conceptions of English constitutional 
history which still commended themselves to Stubbs have been 
changed or have vanished in the course of the period during which 
his work has, on the whole, held its ground ; the mark theoiy, 
stand-by of the older Germanistio school, has been so greatly 
modified as to have been, in a large measure, abandoneo^’an^ 
according to its actual meaning, Mougna Carta is no longer held 
by trained historians to secure the right of trial by jury to evwy 
EdgUshman. Many points and passages of English oon^tutioned 
hJatory, too, which have been cleared up more reemtt enquiiT— 
the whole relations of the forest to English life, and the true stocy 
of the Tiring of 1881~have recently been shown to have heen 
insufficiently treated by Stubbs’. But, just as Stubbs’s worik is 
comprehensive in its range and purpose, rather than specially 

BUtofy, parti I and 11 ptiblkhad m Aote« io tha of th# 
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concerned mth particular or novel points, so its value is dependent 
on the solidity and effectiveness with which the main historical 
position is worked out — the sober and moderate position that 

the Enj^liBh constitution is the result of actministrstiTe conception in the 
age of the Normans of local self-goremment found in the age of the 
Saxons I. 


Thus, it is a work which admits of being improved without being 
discarded, and which it would be folly, because of its inevitable 
deficiencies, to cast aside as out of date. 

John Richard Green, though of a younger generation than 
either Freeman or Stubbs, was not only, in his labours, closely 
associated with both, but, to Freeman, he stood in a relation of 
intimacy which made the younger man the chosen companion, 
philosopher and fiiend of the older, while he was regarded with 
an almost equally affectionate, i1^ perhaps, more critical, interest 
by Stubbs, who, ^ta. the first, gave much attention to the design 
of A Short History qfthe English People. On the morrow of the 
actual publication of this book, Green (really very wideawake 
already) awoke to find himself ^mous ; and Stubbs pronounced 
that he ‘knew no one who had the same grasp of the subject and 
the same command of details combined.' Himself the roost 
accurate of writers, he was not in the least perturbed by the 
onslaughts made on Green’s incidental lapses. The previous 
literary career of the author of A Short History had been that 
of a periodical writer of extraordinary freshness and ability. In 
none of his contributions to The Satwrday Review (which 
extended from 1867 to 1872, with one or two later articles) was 
he so successful as in the half-descriptive, half-historimd ‘middles,’ 
which species Freeman, more or less, had originated, bat which, 
in Green’s hands, was brought to a mastery not reacted by 
anyone but himself: these were afterwards republished under 
the title Sttidmjrom Englmd md Italy (1876). In addition, 
he wrote a number of ‘social’ middles, which flowed spontaneously 
from his facile pen, and were, in part, reminiscences of clerical life 
in its humorous, as well as in its serious, ai^wcts. He had quitted 
Oxford ‘with the frill intention of becoming the historian of the 
church of England,’ and it was through a lecture on Dunstan that 
he flrst arrest^ Freeman’s attention. His design was, character- 
istically, changed into that of the history of the development of 
Ohristian civilisation in England, and, before very long, into first 

^ Of* Ylnogfftdoiri cf . fi(l, 
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thoc^te of a short history with a still more comprehensive scope. 
Soon after the first forming of this plan, he was made aware of the 
seeds in him of an all but incurable disease. 

Still only gradually, he made up his mind to devote the span 
of life which might be his to the writing of history ; and it was 
to English history that he felt he had a clear calling. Other 
schemes and occupations were laid or left aside ; he resigned his 
London incumbency ; and, while spending successive winter seasons 
in Italy, gave himself up altogether to his task. In 1874, A Short 
History of the English People appeared, and met with a success 
unprecedented since the days of Macaulay. The extraordinary 
pr^ularity of this book is not due altogether to Green’s narrative 
and descriptive power — which always addresses itself to the 
relations of the scene to the human actors in it — and to the 
wonderful brightness of the work. It is, also, due to his recog- 
nition of all the elements in the national life which contributed 
to the progress of the national history, and, especially, of the 
intimate connection between the political, economical and social 
and the literary and artistic life of the people. And, above all, 
it is due to the sympathetic pulse which bests in every page, and 
which is more than anywhere else notioealfie where he gives 
expression to his immense and indignant interest, almost recalling 
that of the psalmist, in the poor. 

The treatment of the several sections of Green’s Short History 
shows inequalities, and the narrative is not ftee from Uemishes; 
of taste as well as errors of fhct, to which the auftior was prepared 
to plead goilty ; lor, notwithstanding the buoyancy of Ess^rliB 
and the vivacity of Us oonvenatioB, the gennhm modesty of Green 
revealed itself to all who knew Urn otherwise than superficially. 
The book was not really well-eoited for the purposes of a school- 
book, to which it was largely applied ; but, though the student 
of English history who remains a stranger to the work is not to 
be congratulated, it has satisfied higher ends than those of mere 
imparting of knowledge. That it assisted gre«% in spreadfaig 
and sustsining a liviig interest in our national pa«k and in rnakfeg 
It iMtanigiUe m an organic whole of which the working eentisiSMt 
caionot 1^ doubted; and rarely haa a aiug^minded amUtion been 
more awiftly or more amply ftilfilled. 

Aided fey the devotiotf of his wife, Green Uved to prodnoe two 
distinct elaborations of parts of the theme of his Short History, 
entitled respectively The Mahmg, and The Oomgvmtf if Mhtglmd. 
It was in thieee hehocbm of Us stadies that be Om ipechdly able 
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to apply his power of tracing and delineating the geographical 
aspects of national historical growth, with which no other historian 
had dealt so fully and so ably before him. He died, in his forty- 
sixth year, at Mentone, after a heroic struggle against the disease 
to which he succumbed. 

Of later English historical scholars who have taken a con- 
spicuous part in examining the foundations of medieval political 
and social life, without confining themselves to this field of 
research and exposition, our mention must be of the briefest. 
The writings of Sir Henry Maine belong to legal and political, 
rather than to historical, literature, and his great reputation as 
a philosophical jurist, due, in the first instance, to his work 
entitled Ancknt Lam and strengthened by his legislative services 
as legal member of the council of India, rose to its height when, 
after his return home, he successively held two hniM>rtant pro- 
fessorial chairs— H>f jurisprudence and of international law. His 
lectures entitled ViUa^e CommumUes in the East ound West 
(1871) developed^ with a breadth and luminousness peculiar to 
the author and on a comparative basis largely supplied by his 
knowledge of India in especial, the conclusions of Maurer and 
Nasse. A second course, entitled The Early Hixtory qf Inetitutions 
(1876), applied the same method to a still more extensive field 
of research. His lectures on international law, which entered 
into the question of arbitration as a preventive of war, Maine, 
unfortunately, did not live to see through the praea His method 
was a remarkably attractive one ; but he lacked the time, and, 
perhaps, the inclination, for the closer investigation required for 
a historical treatment of certain of his subjects. 

To economic history proper is to be assigned the best known 
voluminous work of James Edwin Thorold Itogers, A History qf 
AgrimSAme and Frioee in England from 1259 to 1798 (1866 — 
1902); but he was also well seen in general politicsd history, and 
was a friend and follower of Oobden. His Protede the Lorde 
(1876) is an interesting, as well as a valuaMe, piece of work. 
The social history and life of the li^Ush peasantry, in his own 
East Anglia, was the subject of a study by Augustus Jessopp, 
which, under the name Aready for better for mree (18^)^ 
attracted wide attention; he was an eccIeslaBtioal historian of 
learning and breadth of view, and lived a Icmg and unselfUlli 
scholar's life. 

The subject of English village communities was specially etudUed 
by Frederic Seebohm, who dli^ in 1919. So iisr back as 1867* he 
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had first become known to students of English histoiy by an 
attractive volume entitled The Oxford Reformers of 1498 — Colei, 
Erasmus <md More — ^which renders full justice to Oolet’s share in 
the renascence movement on the basis of the letters of his whole- 
hearted friend and admirer Erasmus. But the researches which, 
at a later date, he carried on during his long residence in Hert- 
fordshire, and of which the first published result was his well- 
known book The English Village Community (1882), had re- 
ference to problems of early land-tenure and of the social system 
evolved from it which largely occupied the minds of medievalists 
in our own and other countries, and which represent a reaction 
from the theory of the Germanic origin of the village com- 
munity to that of its primary indebtedness to Roman influence. 
Seebohm’s investigations were not confined to English, but 
afterwards extended, in particular, to Welsh, conditions of life. 

In Frederic William Maitland, who, after a brilliant, but all too 
short, career as teacher of English law and writer on English legal 
history, was taken away when at the height of his intellectual 
powers, his contemporaries, as of one accord, had come to recognise 
a foremost authority on the studies with which he had identified 
himself. Rarely has a more modest self-estimate (he judged 
himself, for instance, incapable of narrative history) coexisted 
with more fiiscinating mental and personal qualities, more pene- 
trating insight into theory, a rarer art of illustrating it by the use 
of practical example and a quicker and pleasanter wit His power 
of epigram was considerable, and imparts a delightful spontaneous 
sparkle to his writings on subjects in the treatment of which few 
readers expect diversion to be blended with instruction^. He 
had inherited from his father, Samuel Rofiey Maitland, a vivid 
interest in English history and a thorough independence of 
judgment^. After giving himself up at Cambridge to philosophical 
reading, he had, during eight years, acquired a full experience of 
the practice of the law, but preibrred its historical side, and 
further equipped himself for the work of Ms life by an assiduous 
study of continental legal history. Savigny's influence was, 

^ folr iome illustratiouif Smith, A. L., Fredsrio William MaitUmd (190S}* 

* S. Maitland, who during part of hla life was librarian at Iiambeth, in an aarlj 
wofth on ths Albigsnses and WaldenisB (18S2), treated the pretensions ci Joseph 
Miixue^s Ektory with much contempt, and, In later publioattons, afttachsd 

both him aatd foxe, the author of The Book of Martyrt, The Misltland^e 
numerous eonkihulions to Tho BiriH$h Magaxiiu, of wMoh he became edih^, gave 
much ofTenee to the mngelleal party; but they hare gained high praiae both by their 
learning and by tihsir ol style* See bibliography* 
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necessarily, very strong upon Mm, and he began a translation of the 
great Gesehichte des rimischm Reohta im Mittdalter which Ke never 
completed. As the purpose of his labours gradually shaped itself 
in Ms mind, and he resolved upon accomplishing for the history 
of English, what Savigny had achieved for that of Roman, law, 
he perceived the necessity of associated effort, if this end was to 
be reached. He thus became the founder, and, afterwards, the 
director, of the Selden society, to whose publications he con- 
tributed nearly half of those issued in his lifetime. The history 
of common law had never been taken in hand after Bracton and 
Blackstone ; and the very language of the law of the later middle 
ages had been left without dictionary or grammar ^ 

Maitland did not claim to be a palaeographer ; but he taught 
himself by teaching others, and came to be esteemed an expert on 
MSS and in the criticism of texts*. In his own first important 
production, Bradon'B Notd}ook (1887)) he claimed for a British 
Museum MS the character of a collection of materials for the 
fhmous treatise De Legtbus et Omafu^tMimbua Anglim, By such 
researches as these, many of which were published by the Selden 
society, and the whole range of which Ms paper entitled The 
Makaiais /or Englieh Legal Hiatorp* showed him to have under 
Ms ken, he prepared himself for the puMioation, in coqluitotkni with 
his Mend Sir Frederick Pollock, of their Eiatorp qf the 
L(m bt/ore the Time qf Edward I (1896). This book, which at 
once took rank as the standard authority on its subject, deals 
chiefly with the latter part of the twelfth, and with the thirteenth, 
centuries — ‘a luminous age throwing light on both past and 
future* But Maitland's attention was by no means absorbed by 
this period of the laws and institurions of England His essays 
eniiiied Domesday Book md Beyond belong to a relatively late 
date in his career (1897), and touch on debatable ground In his 
Selden volnuae BroKton md Aw (1896), he bad cBsoussed the 
relations between EnglUh law and the oorpws Jm4$ to which, 
indirectly if not dlrectily, the En^Ush judge had been held to be 
deeply indebted The general subject of these relations possessed 
the greatest interest for him, and connected itself with the special 
question of English canon law, which he disoussed in six essays 
entitled Bomm Oamn Law in the Church of Bnglawd Much 

^ Bee ohepter (xac) vol x of premt work» *The .ixiglo-Fretioh £<*w 

l4iogtsftge.* 

^ Bee hli iutrodaofcioa to the ediUoik of Uinw nf Jmiiu hie 
Whittaker^ W* J. (Selden looiety^i pobiioAtionti toI* t). 

* t, XI, In The Political Science QmrUrly (New York, 1688). 
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controversy followed, and Maitland briefly reverted to the subject 
in the course of a very judicious contribution to The Gamhridge 
Modem History^ entitled ‘The Anglican Settlement and the 
Scottish Eeformation.’ His Rede lecture (1901) entitled English 
Law and the Benamame, with its humorous half-outlook on 
the future, will not easily be foi^otten. 

His reputation as a teacher had long been established ; so 
far back as 1887, he had delivered a course of lectures entitled 
The ConstituMonal History of EngUmd,, which extends over five 
periods from the death of Edward I to the present day, and, 
though analytical in form, combines, with a clear statement of 
principles, an abundance of illustration, while showing a wonderful 
alertness and ability of, as it were, entering into the minds of his 
hearers. The course was not published till 1908, and famishes the 
fittest memorial of Maitland’s capacity as a lecturer. The Oxford 
Ford Lectvres (1898) dealt with the growth and definition of the 
idea of a corporation, an abstraction admitting of being rendered 
impressive by means of concrete illustrations, such as always had 
a peculiar fascination for him. In his last years, in the face of 
obstacles such as few scholars have braced themselves to resist 
and overcome, Maitland continued to read and write, even in his 
distant winter home. He proved his literary skill in a charming 
life of Leslie Stephen ; but, most of his time was, when possilfie, 
given to The Year Books qf Edward II (1807 — 10) — a series 
begun late by him but carried through three successive volumeM 
These m<mament8 take the student back straight into the nfiddle 
ages, who«> life they oonjure up out of tihe dust of the feiw- 
courts. Maitibrnd’s introdaotion to the first volume could only 
have been written by one who had acquired a complete intimacy 
with his materiaL 

With Maitland’s work that of Mary Bateson is closely con- 
nected, although it was to Oreighton that she owed the impulse 
to historical research. As a medievalist, she more espedaBy 
oooupied herself with monastic and municipal history ; her earlkit 
writings including an article entitled The Origin and Earfy 
MitOcry of Boeible Monousterm, belonged to the former fidd of 
Bttu!^; *od she edited Beoords qf the Borough <f Lekesfer, 1%$ 
OhtMiere ^ the Borough (f Ckvmhridge (with Maitland, 1991)404 
two vohunes entitled Borough Customs in the publicadoffis of the 
Selden society. Her papers entitled The Lam (fBrotesiSr showed 
her original power of deaUng with the sourcet of xutpidpai 
i Wei s, xn (IMS). 
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institutions, and she had thoroughly trained herself in medieva 
bibliography. Whatever subject she treated, she wrote on it witla 
simplicity, directness and independence of judgment — qualities' 
which were part of her nature. 

Among historical scholars of mark whose original work was 
largely based on their labours at the Record office, John Sherren 
Brewer and James Gairdner should be mentioned together. The 
former, after having, in his earlier days, been subject to the in- 
fluence of the Oxford movement, was much associated with 
F. P. Maurice, whom he succeeded in his chair at King's college, 
London. He made his mark as a writer in connection with the 
earlier instalments of a work on which he remained engaged 
during the whole of the latter part of his life — the calendaring, 
for the Rolls series, of the state papers of Henry YIII, in a 
succession of volumes to which he furnished introductions, 
published posthumously as a separate work. The Beign of 
Henry VIII to the d^h of Wokey, under the editorship of 
Gairdner. Brewer er\joyed a widespread reputation as a high- 
minded and trustworthy historian, and as an accomplished and 
many-sided man of letters. He did not profess to be writing a 
history of the reign of Henry VIII ; but his few introductions, 
together, amount to what is much more than a digest of the 
transactions of the period — a survey of it by a writer of extensive 
reading and remarkably clear judgment. His editions of works 
bf authors among whom are both Roger and Francis Bacon, 
and his ever-welcome contributions to The Quarterly Beview, 
posthumously collected under the title Engliek Btvdiee, Hulfi- 
dently exhibit the intellectual versatility of the least dry-as-dust 
of archivists. . 

James Gairdner, who was a public servant at the Record office 
for more than half a century, used to say that what he knew he 
had teught himself ; and no scholar has ever passed through a 
more conscientious training. He carried on BreweFs Oalmdar qjr 
Lettere emd Papers qf ihe Beign qf Henry VIII to its com- 
pietion in twenty-one volumes, farther edited the documents of 
the preceding two reigns, together with chronicles and other 
monuments, and, in 1872—6, produced a standard edition of 
The Poston Letters. But he, akw, made many original contri- 
butions to the study of English history, which were published in 
divers collective work% and reprint^ in his own and James 
Bpedding’s Studies in HngUsh Hilary (1881); and, in additikm 
to a remarkably fair and by no means paradoxical, Life of 
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Richard III, produced a short and equally original biographical 
estimate of Henry VIL The remainder of his writings are con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical history. Long studies in this field 
of research had matured in him conclusions as to the F-nglinh 
reformation and its precursors, differing, in many respects, from 
current protestant opinion, but always resting on a earefhl and 
well-considered treatment of authorities. The editor of the nearly 
finished (fourth) volume left behind him by Gairdner of his LoUardy 
and the Reformation considers that, in writing the section of The 
History of the English Church, of which Qairdner’s later work 
was an unfinished enlargement, he (though already at an advanced 
age) believed himself to be fulfilling a duty*; and he, certainly, 
had the cause of truth at heart His sympathies, at the same 
time, were strongly on the side of authority, as is evident from 
his earlier essays on the Lollards, as well as from that entitled 
The Divine Right of Kings*. 

Before we pass on to the treatment of later periods of English 
history, we pause at the name of James Anthony Froude. He 
holds a position so peculiar to himself in our historical literature 
that it is difiSicult to assign to his name its appropriate position in 
an enumeration of our principal nineteenth century writers on 
history. His true place would be near that of Carlyle ; whom, 
during the greater port of his literary life, he consciously followed 
as his master, whose way of looking at history he made his own, 
and the biography of whom was among the noteworthieet of his 
books. He had b^un to write with quite other models before his 
eyes ; but, although he very early disengaged himself from the 
coutrdling influence of Newxnan, it impressed itself, if upon 
nothing else in him, upon his style at a writer. His contribution 
to Lives of the En^iahSaimtth^ life of St Heot, erstwhile prince 
Athelstan of Kent — undertaken at Newman’s request, is chiefly 
remarkable for the effect on the writer of the requisite investiga- 
tion of his subject ; but it, also, shows his interest In history, imd 
English history especially, as a desirable university study, of which 
Im thinks the statute-bwk might (perhaps in an abridged fimn) 
usefrdly be made a foundation. Then came the IntellectMd 

> Sm W. Btmt’a prabo* to vol. rr el LoUardy oni tA* lUiformatlan p. Is, 
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experiences which put an end to his connection with academical, 
and with clerical, work^ and in the midst of which he found 
a friend in Kingsley (to whose sister-in-law, the Argemone of 
Yeast, he gave his hand). In 1849, he was introduced to Carlyle ; 
and, soon afterwards, he settled down to a literary life at Plas 
Gwynant in Wales and Bideford in Devon. Here, he began, and 
carried on during many years, his History of England from the 
FaU of Wolsey, which, first intended to reach to the death of 
Elizabeth, actually closed with the dissipation of the Spanish 
Armada. 

The earliest sample of the spirit and style in which Froude 
addressed himself to his task had been a recapitulation, 
published in The Westminster Revisw (1862) under the title 
Englamds Forgotten Worthies, of certain original narratives 
of a daring and adventurous sori That the seed thus sown 
did not fall on barren ground is shown by the fact that the 
paper inspired in Kingsley the idea of Westward Hot and 
supplied Tennyson with the theme of The Reioenge. That this 
stirring article breathed the antipathies as well as the sym- 
pathies that were to mark the forthcoming History, suggests 
itself from the terse description of king James I as ‘the base son 
of a bad mother.’ But, though Fronde’s reputation already 
stood high in a chosen circle of friends, and, though Carlyle 
watched the progress of the History with genuine interest — ^he 
may, indeed, be said to have been largely responsible for its 
central idea, the insufficiency of any but extraorffinary men (such 
as Henry VIII, in the first instance) for the management and 
direction of extraordinary times — the success of the book must 
have taken its author by surprise. He was too intent upon his 
own ainis and, also, in ihe right sense, too much of a man of the 
world, to pay much attention to either pndse or blame ; but, that a 
histenW work of such amplitude should command the interest of 
a wide public, while Bjaoanlay’e History was still in progress, and 
that a book wMch oonld not but oSmd many, and stua^ more, 
should sustain this interest throt#iout its volnminotis oourse, 
was, certainly, a vmy unownmon literary experience. Beyond a 
doubi^ the primary cause accounting for this result must be sought 
in the style and method of tiie writer. Froftde^s style combined 
fullness of matter with charm of manner ; f<nr his study of ori |ja^ 

1 IJu NmuU of Fatth (1849) ty fmko »• a 'tra|«4jr') wm widsly 
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documents both at home and abroad (notably at Simancas) was 
most assiduous. His form of narrative was Herodotean rather 
than Thucydidean ; but the British reading public, especially ranee 
its literary appetite has been fed largely on fiction, likes breadth 
of exposition, and Froude’s long paraphrases of original documents 
commended themselves to readers in search of the real. His method 
was, intentionally, the reverse of scientific ; ' there seems, indeed,’ 
he wrote^ ‘ something incongruous in the very connexion of sueb 
words as Science and History.’ His own style, beyond a doubt, is 
all but irresistible to those who eiyoy the union of facility of form 
with wealth of colouring ; and in variety of invective he is un- 
surpassed, at least among writers whose good taste is only 
exceptionally overpowered by sentiment*. 

This is not the place in which to revive the memory of the 
attacks which, during its progress, were made upon Froude’s 
History, certainly one of the best-abused books of any age of 
literature. Besides long and severe charges of partisan mis- 
statement, brought by representative historical writers against 
his treatment of the monasteries question and of other important 
topics, he was, from the first, expo^ to a running fire of hostile 
criticism on the part of The, &aimda/y Seview, and, from 1864 
onwards, these censures grew into a systematic assault, which even 
the friends of E. A. Freeman, who was mainly responsible for it, 
would have gladly seen brought to a speedier end. These attadrs, 
which, excessive and, occasionally, even erroneous though they 
were, proved &tal to Froude’s reputation as a historian, had their 
origin, par% hi difibroaoes of e^esiastical opinion, but, mainly, 
in fimilts that were, or bad become, engrain^ in his historical 
writing— looseness of statement, inoonectness ol quotation and 
constant bias of opinion and sentiment The true charge to be 
brought against him lies, not in his negled> of authorities, but in 
the perversity, conscious or unconsdoos, of his use of tiiem. And 
this, again, was due, not so much to a preedneeived partisanship 
as to a conviction that the truth lay, away firmn poimlar notknu, 
ia tihe oondusions at which he had independently, and, sometiaes, 
paradoxically, arrived. The uprightness of Henry Till aad Alie 
wickedness <k those who sto^ in his way, or in that of the 
movdiKettt Whidi Henry fitted into his policy, had to be peemd 
come qm eoote; and proved, in this tense, It was, to Froade’s 

> 8M‘TIwS#mifflsll«tiiodAppUid vd. u. 
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oTm — and to Kingsley’s — satisfaction. Of queen Elizabeth, in 
his later volumes, he declined to make a heroine; and, if they 
have a central figure, it is Burghley’s, unless it be Burghley’s 
archfoe, ‘far away’ beyond the seas and mountains. 

Fronde’s later works on historical subjects did not add to his 
reputation as a historian; but nothing that he wrote could fail 
to attract attention, and little to provoke controversy. The 
EngUsh in Irehmd in the Eighteenth Century (1872 — 4) grew out 
of lectures delivered in America concerning a people whom, in a 
way, Froude liked, but on whose national life he looked with scorn- 
ful bitterness. No other of his books met with more convincing 
rejoinders, among which Lecky’s^ is the most notable. His later 
Spanish studies on the topics of one of the earliest, and of one 
of the latest, episodes in his History, uphold the conclusions 
there reached. To the brief period of his Oxford professorship 
(in which, in 1892, he succeeded Freeman) belong The lAfe 
and Letters of Erasmus, English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century and The Council qf Trent (1894—6). The first-named 
of these, although good reading, both where it is Erasmus and 
where it is Froude, did not escape the usual fate of his writings. 

Froude, whose productivity had never ceased either during or 
after his editorship of Fraser’s Magaxine (1860 — 74) — most of his 
best occasional contributions to which are included in his delightful 
Short Studies (1867)— was, for many years, one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the English world of letters. In 1874, he 
definitely entered into that of politics. After his return to England, 
he continued to take an active interest in affairs, both Irish and 
colonial, and visited, in turn, the Australian colonies and the West 
Indies, describing both expeditions in books which caused almost 
as much ferment as anything previously written 1^ hinou But the 
chief literary productions of his later years were those bearing 
on his great Mend and master, Carlyle*. The second of these, 
his History qf the first Forty Years qf Carlyle's I4fe, together 
with its predecee»or, the History CarlyUs Ufe in London, 
remainB, for better and for worse, one of the most interesting of 
English biographies. 

Proceeding from Fronde to his Oxford successor, we pass not 
ouly fi-om the study of the Tudor to that of the Stewart age. 
In the whole field of modem history — hss well as in that of modem 
English history in particnlar— no higher praise is due to any writer 

^ In vol. XX ci hit Eiitory afMngUmd thd Eightimth Ointuiy* 
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of the century than should be accorded to Samuel Bawson Gardiner, 
if the supreme criterion be absolute devotion, not only in the letter 
but in the spirit, to historical truth, and if this be held to show 
itself in a fairness of judgment that takes into account, with the 
circumstances and conditions in which men of the past, great or 
ordinary, lived and acted, those in which they thought and felt. 
Gardiner was not, and, if his method of composition be taken into 
account, hardly could be, a brilliant writer; as with his lecturing, 
so his written narrative seemed to spin itself continuously out of 
a full store of maturely considered fects and necessary comments, 
reaching, without strain, the end of chapter or volume, as of 
lecture or course. 

When he resolved to write the history of the great English 
revolution of the seventeenth century, he was not bound to 
the service of any political or religious party, or under any 
personal obligation beyond that of making his living. In 1866 
and 1858, respectively) he became, as he continued through 
life, unless his necessary lecturing and teaching interfered, a 
regular reader at the British Museum and the Becord office; and, 
from that time forward, the principal purpose of his strenuous 
labours was the writing of his History. But ho knew that an 
account of the revolution must be based on an examination of 
its causes; and, thus, he b^n with preparing his History qf 
Engkmd from the, Accession qf James I to the Disgrace qf Ok^ 
Justice Cohe, which appeared in 186 a In the previous year, he 
had brouji^t out, for the Ckunden society, a documentary volume 
entitled HmUodmAwry Dehaies im 1610. Henceforthj his great 
work advanced by regular instalmaats of two volumes, till it had 
arrived at the thre^ld of the Oivil war, when a completed 
section was republished, in tmi volumes, as The History qf 
England from 1603 to 1640. Its second part, the history of 
the revolution proper, made its appearanoe in two successiTe 
subsections, of which the second carried tiie history of the 
commonwealth and protectorate to the year 1666, an ^ditUmal 
dmpter dealing with the parliamentary elections of that yeair 
being pnblisbed posthumously. Thus, by a hard fate, he was 
una^ to finish his great task. But, np to the point aeta9% 
reached, it had been aeoomplished, without faltering mr in 

accordance with the orighial plan and with the maetery over 
w^ijkib^ tbroiighouti hud iDiurk^d liii 
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treatment. As Firth, who continued the work, says, Gardiner ‘did 
not confine himself to relating facts, but traced tiie growth of the 
religious and constitutional ideas which underlay’ the greatest 
political confiict ever known to these islands. Firth is equally 
justified in dwelling on the completeness with which his prede- 
cessor treated the different parts of his theme, neglecting neither 
the military and naval, nor the economic and social, sides of the 
national development. Gardiner made no pretence of tracing 
literary or artistic growth, though his remarks on Milton and 
those on Massinger show that it was not only the political element 
in their writings which called forth his interest. 

Throughout his occupation with his chief work, Gardiner 
found, br made, time for the production of much useful historical 
literature of an unpretentious sort, besides rendering services 
of high value to the Camden and other historical societies, and 
as contributor to collective historical undertakings of various 
kinds. His little volume entitled The Thirty Yea/rs’ War, together 
with his Camden society volumes. Letters and Documents iUm- 
trating the Relations between England and Germany, 1618—20, 
show how exceptionally he was qualified to become the historian of 
a struggle destined, as it would seem, to remain without a fully 
adequate historical treatment of all its component parts. Gardiner's 
lectures delivered at Oxford in 1896 under the title OromweEs 
Place in History, admirably exemplify his manner as a teacher. 
With the great Protector, he claimed some family connection ; but, 
of Cromwell, as of every other character of the past, he spoke as 
intent only on understanding both the man and his actions. 

Reasons sufficiently obvious explain why the period of English 
history which Macaulay once hoped to reach, and of which the 
later and most stirring years were, at first, too near to lend them- 
selves to a judicial historic survey — ^the Hanoverian period, ae It 
has to be called— long attaraeted but few writers of independent mind 
or higher litm^ qualities. According to the form of most of his 
books, William (^neraUy known as archdeacon) Ooxe belongs to 
the class of writers of Mstorical memoirs, for the composition of 
which he had abandoned that of a comprehensive work on the 
historical and political state of Europe. He obtain^ a large amount 
of unpublished material, and put this together with understanding 
and skill, on a sufficiently broad basis to make his books usefol as 
general guides to the political history of their times. His well- 
established whig prinoiifies are specially manifost In his Jfemoitw qf 
BirBobert Walpole (1798), which, perhaps, is the least likely ellifs 
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works to be altogether superseded. The later Memoirs of the Dvke 
of Marlborough (1818 — 19) have, probably, been not less largely 
read; but the task, from the biographical point of view, was a 
more complicated one, and Coxe’s treatment cannot be regarded as 
adequate, although no later life of Marlborough has proved alto- 
gether successful^ His Mome of Amtria (1807), nowadays, 
needs only to be taken up to be laid down again as altogether 
defective. 

Philip Henry, fifth earl Stanhope, during his membership of 
the house of commons as viscount Mahon, rendered good service 
to the literary profession in general by his introduction of the bill 
which became the Copyright act of 1842, and to historical studies 
and interests by his initiation of the Hational Portrait gallery 
(1866) and of the Historical MSS commission (1869), on which he 
was one of the first commissioners. His own contributions to 
historical literature were of a solid and enduring nature; he laid 
no claim to a place among great writers; but students of the 
national history, from the war of the Spanish succession to the 
great Napoleonic war, owe him a real debt His industry was 
great; his judgment excellent if not infallible; and his candour 
unimpeachable. His narrative, if it does not enchain, commends 
itself by moderation and dignity of tone. He eqjoyed rare oppor- 
tunities, of which his readers had the full benefit, of access to 
unpublished sources; and although, as his Miseellanies attest, frill 
of curiosity as to points of detail, he never lost himself in minutiae, 
or let slip the main threads of his narrative. His earliest work 
was The Mistory qf the War tfthe Sueeemon tn Spain, 1702 — 14 
(18S2), founded nudnly on tim |iapers of his ancestor, the high- 
mind^ statesman who {dayed an important part in the war— 
a well-written book of much interest, which created a consider- 
able impression, with the aid cd' an essay by Macaulay, between 
whom and lord Mahon a long-continued friendship ensued. 
It was followed by The History of England fwm the Peaee of^ 
UiretM to the Peace of VersaiUeSi 1713 to 1783, whidi remained 
the standard history of England for this period, though, more 
or liM, it left aside (»rtain aspects of the nafilcmal Itfe and 
progi^ afterwards treated by leieky, mod cfomot tw sail, to 
furnish a deflnito narrative of momentons ^dsodee such as 
the Americau war of tnd<^udence. In 1870, ea^ Statompe 
added a begiiilstng or inteoduction to hie Hist/ory, eotlHed 
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Tht reign of Queen Anm up to the Peace of UtrecM. Though 
it served its turn, it could not but seem a meagre performance 
to readers whose favourites, both in historical composition and in 
fiction, had, with brilliant success, illustrated this particular era 
of English political, literary and social history. Before this, in 
1861 — 2, Stanhope had produced a much superior work, in which 
the unpublished material at his command had once more stood 
him in excellent stead, the Life of the Younger Pitt, a biography 
to which he addressed himself with thorough sympathy and whicli 
will not easily be altogether superseded. Stanhope’s lesser contri- 
butions to English historical literature are numerous and valuable, 
and the whole harvest of his life reflects high credit on his name. 
His principal work is, in a measure, supplemented by William 
Nathaniel Massey’s History of England dwring the reign of 
George III, which reaches to 1802. It is the work of a moderate 
liberal, who had no sympathy to spare for the political ideas of 
king George III. 

Two English historical vyriters who, though in very different 
ways, came into close contact with important political ideas of the 
nineteenth century, and, more especially, with those concerning the 
progressive development of the British empire, were, at not very 
distant dates, conspicuous personages in the life of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge respectively. Each in his way a master 
of style, Goldwin Smith and Sir John Robert Seeley differed 
fundamentally from one another in the political conceptions which 
pervaded their historical writing. In 1868, Goldwin Smith was made 
a member of the commission on national education. When, in 1869, 
the earl of Derby appointed him regius professor of modem history 
at Oxford, he had gained much experience as an academical re- 
former and political journalist, but had his reputation as a historian 
still to make outside his university. Two years later, he pabUshed 
a volume entitled Lectures on Modem History, The most historical 
, of these, On the Fomdadon qfthe Ammem Odonies, had, at the 
same time, a distinct poUtioal bearing, and, in 1^2 k- 3, was followed 
by a series of letters contributed to The Daily Hem, and after- 
wards reprinted with additions, under the title The Empire, which, 
in his most forcible styl^ advocated the separation of the British 
colonies from the mother-country and thedr establishment as inde- 
pendent states. This became the governing idea of his political 
activity, which, at the same time, shaped his later personal life. 
In 1862, he produced another volume, not less striking !n manner 
and style, entitled Irish History and Irish Oharaotcr. jRre 
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jears later, he published an admirable series of historical essays, 
originally produced as public lectures, and called Three English 
Statesmen (Pym, Cromwell and Pitt). Before this, the great 
American civil war, during the progress of which he visited the 
states, had found in him an enthusiastic supporter of the cause of 
the north. Having, in 1866, been compelled by a severe personal 
trouble to resign his Oxford chair, he, two years afterwards, trans- 
ferred himself, with his political aspirations and disappointments, 
at first to Cornell university, in the United States, and thence, in 
June 1871, to Toronto. There, for nearly a generation longer, he 
continued to carry on an incessant journalistic activity. The 
books he sent forth were not of much importance; and, notwith- 
standing the fascination of his style, always clear and dignified, 
the letters from him printed in The Manchester Guardian and 
elsewhere gradually became like the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. He can only be classed among historical writers by 
a courtesy which will hardly be refused to him. He could not 
keep the spirit of political controversy out of anything he wrote; 
and, in truth, that spirit was part of his genius. 

The career of Sir John Robert Seeley, who, though less 
intimately connected with public life, and less ^fted for taking 
a personal part in ii than Goldwin Smith, exercised a fhr more 
enduring influence upon imperial politics tlten he, was of the least 
eventfUL At Cambridge, he won high distinction as a classical 
scholar ; but his great ability in argument was only known to 
a few ; and when, being then professor of Latin in London, be 
was diroovered to be the author of Ecu Homo, publiriied in 1866, 
the admirati(m exdted by the book, amidst an outburst of con- 
troversy, was largely due to its literary qualities^ Paradoxically 
enough, it led to his appointment, in 1869, as regins professor <tf 
modem history at OamlMdge. His Inaugural lecture was published, 
together with some other lectures and essays delivered by him in 
the north, in a collection of Leetores and Bssayt (1870). 

Seeley’s standpoint as a historical teacher and writer was dear 
to Mmself from ^e first In the opening sentenoe of the most 
SQoosssftil of his worki^ The Bapamim England, he eites 
‘a favourite maxim of mine,' that history, 'while It thoul d t» 
scientific in its methods, thoidd pursue a practleal ol^eoi' 
object was practical politics. As a new type sopUt^ iM set 
himself the task of training, by his lectures and etmvenation, 
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the statesmen of the future ; the time was not far distant when 
his applied history would serve to impress upon the nation political 
lessons of which it seemed to him to stand in need. But he was 
aware that, while engaged upon this task, he must prove his fitness 
for it by the production of a historical work of solid merit ; and 
this he was enabled to do by the publication of his Ltfe and 
Tmtea of Stein, or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic 
Age (1878). The work, which was the firuit of great labour, 
though hardly of what could justly be called original research, 
might have filled, at least for a time, a gap in the historical 
literature of the age in question; for it appeared midway between 
the monument of the great statesman piled up by Pertz and the 
later elucidations of his career, and of its bearings upon German 
and European history, by Max Lehmann and others. The succ^ 
to which Seeley’s volumes attained was little more than a success 
of esteem : although he had attentively studied his subject, he was 
hardly quite at home in the whole of it ; and, though clearly, and, 
in parts, effectively, written, the work failed to establish itisrelf as 
one of those great political biographies which may be supplemented 
or corrected, but are quite unlikely to be ever superseded. 

» In 1883, Seeley put forth the series of Cambridge lectures 
on the foreign policy of Great Britain to which he gave the title 
The Esepamion of England in the Eighteenth Centwry. Few 
political historians have more felicitously carried out the avowed 
purpose of combining a lucid and connected narrative of a period 
of the past with a statement of conclusions bearing directly upon 
political problems of the present. Imperialism, the very opposite 
system to that cherished by Goldwin Smith and those who thought 
with him, was here demonstrated to be the ideal which it behoved 
the British nation to accept and apply as the moving fhotor in the 
determination of the future of British dominion. And this dogma 
was proclaimed at a time when, in British and colonial polirioal 
life, a parting of the ways still seemed poarible ; so that no half* 
historical, half-political eeeay was ever mote oppcotonely timed, or 
more effectively directed to its purpose. 

Seeley’s last work, 27ie Growth BriHsh Pdiey, was not 
published till after his death, which took place In 1895. This book 
is described by its editor, Q. W. Rrothero, as an attempt to put 
English history into a new framework, showing how foreign policy 
affected eveiy stage of its progress. It was intended to be^ la 
substance, an introduction to the history of British poUqy in 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; but the author imd to hnaoe 
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the current of his narrative back to Elizabeth, who, as he puts it, 
was married to her people, whereas James I and Charles I were 
only married to Anne of Denmark and Henrietta Maria. Seeley 
avowed it to be his object as a teacher, not to interest his hearers 
or readers in particular men or deeds, but to show them what 
results the national action of former times had brought about for 
ourselves and our children after us, and thus to interest them more 
and more ‘ to the close.’ ‘ It is impossible,’ he candidly added, ‘ that 
the history of any state can be interesting, unless it exhibits some 
sort of development^.’ 

The history of the British empire in the nineteenth century 
has, of necessity, employed many pens; but its documentary 
materials were only in part accessible, and the difficulty of dis- 
sociating historical narrative from political purpose or ‘ tendency ’ 
was only to be avoided with difficulty. Harriet Martineau, whose 
manifold contributions to political and social literature, as well as 
to journalism and fiction, have found notice elsewhere in this 
work* in 1848 entered upon the onerous task, begun and aban- 
doned by Charles Knight, of A Hilary 0 / England during the 
Thirty Years' Peace, and, notwithstanding a serious interruption, 
accomplished it before the end of the following year. ‘ Always,’ 
as was well said of her, ‘a little before her time,' she related the 
history of an age whose striving after reform was its most marked 
characteristic in a spirit of moral and intellectual sympathy with 
its ideas, accompanied by a dear critical estimate of the sum of 
its achdevmnents ; home politics were her chief, but by no mAftnn 
absor^fio^ ocmoeits, and treated men as well as measuree with 
her hatfitiud candour. 

We come nearer to the present age in Exstory qf EngUmd 

from 1830, first published, in 1871—3, by William Hassau Moles- 
worth, vicar of Rochdale and a reformer who dwelt and worked very 
near the fountain-head. His unpretentious, but lucid, book, justly 
exercised a wide populwr influence. Fini%» mention should be 
made of Sir Spencer Walpole, who, in his EkUtry qf England 
j'hW 1815 (1878—86) and its continuation. The Sietory qf Twenty^ 
Xears, 1866 to 1880 (1904—8)*, showed himself aUve to the 
great value of a clear grouping of events and transaotiotttiuxxu^^ 
to the tddes of the national life on which they hear, and cd' the 
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demonstration thus afforded of the changes in national policy 
brought about by the progress in the conditions and ideas of 
successive generations. He repeatedly contrasts this metibod with 
the biographical ; but he did good work in both kinds of historical 
composition. His intelligence and clearness of mind, and his 
freedom from political partisanship, together with his unusually 
varied administrative experience, fitted him for his chief historical • 
task, which he carried through successfully, though without con- 
■ spicuous power or brilliancy. His observations on financial 
problems are marked by special lucidity. 

Though purporting not to be more than the narrative of an 
episode in the political and military history of the period, 
Alexander William Kinglake’s Iummm of tho Orimea (1803 — 87) 
justified the labour of many years devoted to the work by one 
of the most brilliant, but by no means one of the most prolific, 
prose-writers of the earlier Victorian period. His EOthm (1844) 
is still read as a singularly delightful record of personal im- 
pressions derived from near-Eastern travel. His magimta opw, 
based on the papers of lord Raglan, placed by his widow in 
Kinglake’s hands, was at once an apologia and an accurate and 
exhaustive narrative of its subject, elaborated with endless care 
and with the aid of personal observation (he was present at the 
battle of the Alma), and Homerically ample in its presentment.. 
The opening volumes, with their examination of the causes of the 
war and their splendid indictment of the author of the coup 
d’Stat, formed a magnificent portico to the edifice ; but the scale 
of the whole is excessive, and, more especially since the plan 
of the book left it incomplete as a history of the war, it has failed 
to secure a place among great historical works. 

Among nineteenth-century historians of Scotland, the prece- 
dence, at all events by right of seniority, must be accorded to 
Patrick Fraser Tytier, who was a joint founder of the Bannatyne 
club with Scott, and had been a collet friend of Archibald 
Alison. Tytler had historian’s blood in his veinsS and many years 
of his life were devoted to the composition of his History of 
Seolkmd (1828 — 43), an undertaking first suggested to him by 
Scott The Hutory plunges in medioi res with the accession of 

j His tether, Alexander Enwer lytler (who afterwarde took the iudlotal tiUe 
lord Woodbouaelee) was at one time profeMor of hlatoty at Edinburgh, and wrote 
eeveral historical works ; hie grandfather, William Tytler, wrote an apologetie enquiry 
into the chargee against Mary, queen of Boots, whioh held the Said till the publloatioo, 
in 1869 , of John Hoeaok’s mueh-read Mary Qtmn of Booto and her Awutm, followed, 
in 1886 (posthumously), hy a summary of her oase. 
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Alexander III, Wallace and Bruce following close, with Bannock- 
burn, and with a thanksgiving that Scotland was spared the doom of 
Ireland. But a learned enquiry into the state of ancient Scotland 
displays much antiquarian research, and offers a more graphic 
treatment of the theme than was, at the time, to be found in any 
other writer. The narrative ends, almost as abruptly as it began, 
with James Vi’s farewell to Scotland on his, in a literal sense, 
ill-omened departure for his larger kingdom. The History, which 
is written in a grave and simple style, deals with matters both 
of church and state in a vein of genuine Scottish patriotism, and 
can hardly be said to be altogether obsolete. Tytler, who was 
the author of further historical works, rendered great service to 
historical study in both England and Scotland by taking a loa<ling 
part in the suggestion of the calendaring of state papers, instead 
of the publication in full of mere selections of documents. 

John Hill Burton’s History of Scotland, from 1688 to 1745, 
of which the first portion appeared in 1858, was enlarged by 
successive additions of earlier periods, and, after Tytlcr’s dcjith, 
was, in 1870, finally published as extending fr<un Agricola to tlie 
last Jacobite rising. Burton, after showing great activity as a 
periodical writer, editor and journalist, hafl, in 1816, published 
The Life and Correspondence, of David, Hnme, of whose 
economical writings he had made a special stiuly, and had 
followed this successful efft)rt with some lesser productions in 
Scottish biography. lie afterwards reprinted some of his con- 
tributions to journalism in the two most impular of his bo<tks, 
The Book Hunter (1860) and the very interesting Scot Abroad 
(1862). His History of Scotland justified his apiJointment as 
Scottish historiographer-royal ; but, although the fruit of long 
and unwearying research, it is ill-aminged and loose in wmqK)- 
sitiou, and only held the field l)Ccauso of the abseiujo of a 
competitor in command of the sjune abuiulanco of material. As 
editor of two volumes of The Scottish Meyisfers, he rendered 
an enduring service to the study of Scottish history, which was 
continued by David Masson. Burton’s History of the Meiyn 
of Qmen Anne (1880), though containing curious matter, is as 
little satisfimtoiy a piece of work jis ever came from a liistorian’s 
hands; but it was the last larger eff'ort of a long and laborious 
lifeh 

1 In BuHon’a auoooHsor as Sootfcigh hMoriographtn'-rayal, William Forbes Bktmo, 
author of Celtic Scotland (1876— 8()), the antitjuary was blended with the historian. 
For hiw chief worka so©, antCt voh xii, chaj^. xv, p. SIH. 
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The last Scottish historian whose name calls for mention here 
is Andrew Lang, whose recent death (1912) put an end to an almost 
unexampled continuous flow of varied literary work^ It is, perhaps, 
as a historian, in a broad sense of the term, that he will be best 
remembered. His gift of narrative stood him in good stead even 
with so wide a canvas as that of his History of Scotland from the 
Roman OccupaMon (1890 — 7), which he lived to complete, though 
it was hardly carried out with the requisite sustained power. On 
the other hand, he excelled in the historical monograph, where his 
great and, perhaps, most notable critical gift had full play ; and, if 
there was an element of 'mystery’ in the subject of his story, 
he felt most thoroughly at home in it. Like Scott, whom, as 
himself a child of the Border, he loved with his whole heart, 
he was irresistibly drawn to the lost causes of history— above all, 
to the Stewart cause ; but bis critical acumen rarely deserted him 
in any field, and, while he was deeply versed in mythology, his 
footing was sure on the doubtful gi'ound between history and 
legend, and his own favourite among his innumerable productions 
was his L\fe <md Death of Jecmrn D'Are (1908). 

Among Irish historians, Lecky holds an undisputed pre- 
eminence, but of him we shall speak immediately in a wider 
connection. Like him, John Patrick Prendergast took up the 
defence of his countrymen against the asperaions of Froude ; 
but, though he bore a name associated with the sufferings entailed 
by the Irish policy of Cromwell, and had himself the reputation 
of being a nationalist, he was not under the influence of the 
sentiments of seventeenth century ‘toryism.’ His works on Irish 
affairs, of which The History of the OromweRim Settlement 
(1868) is the best known, form a very important contribution to 
the political history of Ireland, and led to his appointment as <me 
of the commissioners for selecting official papers flrom the Oarie 
MBS in the Bodleiaa In 1887, he published Ireland from the 
BestoraMon to the Revol/tdion. Sir John Thomas Gilbert was of 
English descent, but bora in Dublin and brought up as a strict 
catholic. In addition to papers on the antiquitiaB of his native 
city and country, his researches, which made a generally acknow- 
ledged mark on the progress of the studies to which he was devoted, 
include The Histov^ ^ the Viceroys qf IrRand (1886) and The 
History of the Irish OtnfederaHm and the War in Irdand, 
1641—9 (1882—91), with a great body of work on the documents 
Irish history flrom ancient times to the early years of the ninetenoth 

^ mtUi tol« xiUt obsp* yi« 
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century. Caesar Litton Falkiner, who had made the Irish land 
acts a subject of special study, and, in 1898, was appointed an 
assistant land commissioner, collected and discussed, in studies 
and essays published before his early death, much original 
material of Irish history in the eighteenth, and, afterwards, in 
the seventeenth, century. His seventeenth-century work on the 
Historical MSS commission was both voluminous and valuable. 

Turning to the historians of British India and the colonies, 
we are met on the threshold by the name of James Mill, whose 
place in the history of English thought has been discussed 
elsewhere^ By his History of India (1817), he was the first to 
accomplish, on a scale and with a breadth of treatment befitting 
the theme, a history of India under British rule. For the critical 
side of his task, he was signally endowed by nature, prepared by 
philosophical study and trained by continuous practice as a writer, 
more especially in The Edinburgh Review (1808 — 18). On the 
other hand, he had never been in India ; and, as he freely con- 
fessed, ‘if he had any, had a very slight and elementary 
acquaintance with any of the languages of the East’ He in- 
geniously deprecated the force of liiese objections by arguments 
from analogy ; but their ihllaoy was sufficiently exposed by the 
learned Sanskrit scholar Horace Hayman Wilson, who edited the 
fourth edition of Mill’s History (1840 — 8), and continued it 
from 1803 to 1885. He, also, ofaai^^es Mill with having, in 
what, is the most originally conceived section of the work- 
book II, (y lAe Hindm, where it is proposed to sumtoarise, 
in eotee 850 pigeei, Mws and institutions, reii^on, literaturo 
and «urt-Hilsplay«d the kind of contempt which is not always 
based on familiarity ; though, in the opinion of Mill’s biogra{dier 
Bain, if these strictures upon the natfves really tended to increase 
the difficulties of British rule in India, this effect was more than 
outweighed by that of Mill’s unsparing criticism of all who had 
a share in founding and extending our Indian empire. The 
more strictly historical portion of the work is distinguished hj 
a huddlty of method which, in dealing with masses of nu^tor 
disMtn^ over a vast area and, in part, reaching back acroii 

^ X, larller Bngliih hliloriant of India had fmimi l&m HAfM 

fin>m iffiMdate pohtia of tiow. milllary blstoi 7 beloxigt to tbo algbiteith 

oeotituT (ofn toI x, pp. 298--4) ; Joha Bruoa, a poUtioal biaHorian of Who bad 

formerly fatxdsbed PiH’s lovammenft with rapottf on meaataxas tafeon to «ba defettoe 
ol the town Uta d«^ of the Spenieb Axmada downwmtde, and bad then 

been appdxMi Im/pent of 0Ma pap«f ofBoe and biatotogtaplto Id Ibe Baet 
India company^ pnbhiMi the hietoy of that company 
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a great interral of time, is inralaable to the stadent. Mill, as a 
historian, had no example to follow in the school of thinkers to 
which he belonged— least of all in Bentham, whose knowledge of 
history is not to be reckoned among his strong points. On the 
other hand, Bentham severely blamed the style of Mill’s book, 
and he does not stand alone in his censures^. Of later writings, 
a penetrating insight into the course of Indian history, as a whole, 
distinguishes those of Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall^ whose imaginative, 
as well as philosophical, mind coulc^ not rest content with viewing 
such a subject as India, with which a long and distinguished 
oHicial career had familiarised him, under its political, or under 
any one exclusive, aspect only. His jBise <mii Expamimi 0 / the 
British Dominion in India (1893) grew, as it passed through 
many editions, into an important work of research ; he also wroto 
a short life of Warren Hastings, and a full biography of lord 
Dufterin. His Asiatic Stvdies deals chiefly with Hindu religion 
in its successive phases. 

Colonial history attracted fewer students in the mother- 
country during the earlier, than during the later, part of the 
century*. Among more recent writers, it seems right to make 
special mention of John Andrew Doyle and of Edward John 
Payne, both of whom were bom in 1844. The former gained the 
Arnold prize at Oxford for an essay on the English colonies in 
America before the declaration of independence, and the chief 
'production of his literary life treated the same theme. The latter 
devoted the historical labours of his later years to English and 
other European colonies and to America in general. His compre- 
hensive undertaking A History of the New World caUed Amarica 
(1902—9) was, however, but partially carried out Sir Arthur 
Helps gave to colonial history so much of his busy leisure as was 


> UUl, aUo, oontribniid to ilu BuppUmnt to Tkt Sneyelop<M<Ua Sritam/M 
( 1816 — 28 ) a pumbw of Importaat MWtort b«Ionging to tibm domain of poUtlca and 
poUtioal philoaophy »lher tlum to that of hiatotr, Thejr Mt analyiad in ohap. v of 
Bain’a biography of UiU (ISSfi). Among hit nnmarona orltteal vritlnga may ha noitd 
an early article (in The StvUw for 1808) on Clh»rlac Jamea Pox'a fragment 

on the early part of the reign of 7amat II, pnblithed in the tame year. Uiil oompartt 
itc high moral tone, to the dltparagement of modem hlatotiani, with that of tiw 
anoient mattsri, Xhaoydldee, Xa(dint and Xdyy, and depraeataa the modem »«od a 
of philosophical history at oontidnlng, baaidea its philoaophloal alament, little beyond 
‘ a dry atatement of vulgar Mstosioal taeta.* 

■ See, also, ante, vol. xiii, p. 90S. 

* Sir Charles Pilhe’a Oriattr JBrtiain (1866—7), while poisaaiing both htatoiioal 
and political aignifioance, made Its appaaxanoe ta a book of travel, and is aottsed aa 
snob in chap, m, pott. 
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left for historical research. His Spa/nish Conquest of the New 
World did not, however, attain to an enduring success, though 
the separate biographies in which he reproduced portions of the 
work could not fail to be popular. 

We have reserved, as the first of two particular groups, some 
of the ecclesiastical historians of the united kingdom not already 
noted in an earlier volume ^ Mandell Creighton, though his 
career connected him closely with several of the historians 
mentioned in earlier pages of the present chapter, cannot him- 
self be appropriately classed as mainly a medievalist, although 
his chief historical work is, in part, concerned with the close of 
the middle ages in the very centre of their ruling ideas and 
influences. Modern Oxford has produced no more accomplished 
historian than Creighton, who united with a power of work of 
which it was not in his way to make show an insight into the 
force of ideas and the play of character which, in writing as well 
as in speech, enabled him easily to compass what he prized more 
than aught else — the establishment of his influence over others. 
On the other hand, although the cynicism at one time affected 
by him was superficial only, and was cast aside in face of the most 
serious purposes of his life, he was without the moral enthusiasm 
which, in different ways, reveals itself in writers so unlike one 
another as Freeman and Gardiner. In his History of the Papway^ 
this lack shows itself, not so much in the allowances made for the 
corruption and other vices of the times in which the lot of some of 
the pontifi was thrown, and through which neither a Boigia nor a 
Medici could be esqpected to walk unqpotted, as in the indifference 
exhibi^ towards the dhosen B{flrite of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries on whom depended llte preparation and the prosecution 
of the great work of religions reform. Creighton was, perhaps, 
less extensively read in the history of early elxteenth-centuiy 
Germany than in the Italian portions of his subject; but what 
is missing in his fifth volume is not perception or even 
of judgment (such as marks the contrast between the ideals of 
BafiheUe and those of Luther) ; it is, rather, a fellow-feefing with 
the oonsdousness of the mighty issues of the atimgyla which gavf 
its extrm>Fdinary force to the movement set on fbot by 
iNothing, on the other hand, could better illustrate at once the 
irony and the pathos of history than the charaoton^ as here 
drawn, of the r^rmation popes—Leo X, who could met see why 

* 4m, vdL am, xxr. 
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his improvements were insufficient, and Adrian VI, who could 
understand the necessity of real reforms from within, but was 
unable to give effect to his insight. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the period of the 
R^ormaiion (1882 — 94), which should, at the least, have been 
carried on to the council of Trent, ended with the sack of Rome. 
But the book is neither a fragment nor a torso, and, at all events 
in its earlier volumes, sufficiently illustrates the qualities which the 
historian brought to bear upon the composition of it, and which 
made it something more than a supplement to Ranke’s greater 
work. The book could not satisfy the demands of lord Acton, 
who would have preferred an indictment of the papacy for its 
historic shortcomings ; but it helps to explain, without seeking 
to palliate, and forms a memorable contribution to the history 
of learning. His style was well suited to his method of treatment, 
being wholly free from pedantry and artificiality, and sensitive to 
any of those lapses into exaggeration which were one of the chief 
faults noted by him in his favourites, the Italian humanists of the 
pontificate of Nicholas V. 

Befoi'e Creighton addressed himself to his chief historical work, 
he had found many outlets for his critical powers, and had success- 
fully practised the art of epitomising on subjects so different as 
a history of Rome and a life of Simon do Montfort. After he had 
exchanged his Northumbrian parish for the chair of eccleriastical 
history at Cambridge, he engaged anew in varied historical work, 
wrote a life of cardinal Wolsey, a history of his native town, Carlisle, 
and, later, a biography of queen Elizabeth, wliich attracted much 
ffivour. He was, also, associated, from 1886 to 1891, with The 
MngUeh Historiccd Review—a critical journal the foundation of 
which had, at various times, occupied the minds of J. R. Green 
and other younger historians, and of which Creighton was 
judiciously chosen as the first eiRtor. It marked a very distinct 
advance in the method, as well m in the s|firit, of Bnglbh 
historical study, and maintained itself, without serions <!Ufficalty, 
on the level on which, with the oo-^ration of lord Acton 
and others, it had been {fiaeed at the start Bht, in 188fi, 
Creighton’s appointment to a eanonry at Worcester had marked 
the beginning of the high ecclesiastical career that awaited him, 
and for the sake of wMcb hie hiBtorieal hbours had, nltinmtely, to 
be relinquished. The last volume of his Pegaaeiff was tmonglil oat 
while he held the see of Peterborough. But his work there and in 
London (whither he was transferred in 1096) must, like the q^soopel 
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life of Stubbe, be left out of sight in this place His continued 
interest in historical studies is shown by the fact that, in 1896, 
the year of his appointment to London, he wrote the introduction to 
The Cambridge Modem Hietory, in place of his friend lord Acton. 

A younger author in the same field of historical research, but 
more especially in earlier periods, which he was acknowledged to 
have mastered with wholly exceptional completeness, was William 
Edward Collins, during the last seven years of his life bishop of 
Gibraltar. A writer on English church history of a different 
type was John Henry Overton, who died as canon of Peter- 
borough and had long been a Lincolnshire rector. His and 
Charles J. Abbey’s history of The English Church in the Eigh- 
teenth Century (1878) is a useful book, which has helped lo 
remove prejudices ; while his William Law, Eon-juror and 
Mystic (1881) is, perhaps, the most attractive among his many 
large-hearted and well-written contributions to our later religious 
histoiy. William Bichard Stephens, who died as dean of Win- 
chester, was author of various contributions to church history 
and joint editor, with William Hunt, of The History of die 
English Church, to which he contributed the second volume (from 
the Herman conquest to the accession of Edward I); and ho wrote 
the lives d his father-in-law, dean Hook, and of Freeman. 
Thomas Graves Law, who, in his later years, was librarian of the 
Signet libumry at Edinbuiii^ by some of his writings threw light 
on interesting passages io the history of English Catholicism in tihe 
later Elisabetbsn period, more especially oa the conflicts between 
Jesoils and seeulam <1880) and eu the ardbpriest controversy. He 
was a man d hi^ alflUty, and distingaish^ by broad-mindedness 
as well as by learning*, 

In Scottish eo<dairiastical history propmr, the palm must be 
assigned to an earlier writer, Thomas MoOrie, an 'oi^nal seceder’ 
from the established church. Through his of John Knoa 
(1812), as the subtitle of the book indicates, he smight to throw 
light upon the history of the Scottish r^onnstion. It was 
followed by The Life qf Andrm MdoiUe, and the two bcxribf, 
whhfo vere supplemented by material bebngiiig to a later periodr 
besame standard nvrarives of the greatest hkt(»toiil msimomk 
in SootdMh natimmi Ufa MoOrie fiuthmr eoiflriilNried to flhs 
history d the rdovmarion. two less eJchaastiTe worica on its 

> It it told la |he Moopd volom* of Mn OttUhton’t and of htr 

bniband (ISOi). 

* a« •ma, ie«», fnfjoMasss biapiflwr, sud odtMI Xaw faatsmtn* in Meou. 
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progress and suppression in Italy and in Spain. Whether, had 
he carried out his design of a life of Calvin, it would have proved 
equal to his life of the great Scottish reformer, it is, of course, 
impossible to say; but few ecclesiastical historians were better 
qualified for essaying even so thorny a theme. 

The history of civilisation cannot rightly be described as a 
product of the nineteenth century ; yet, on the one hand, the 
immense advance made in the course of that century in the methods, 
as well as in the range, of scientific studies, and, on the other, the 
unprecedented interest which, from about 1B30 or 1840 onwards, 
began to be taken by historians, as well as by politicians, in the 
life and social conditions of the people at large, gave a wliolly new 
impulse to the cultivation of this field of enquiry. Its originator 
was, of course, Voltaire ; and, though, throughout the nineteenth 
century, this branch (if it can be called a branch) of history was 
vigorously carried on by writers of various kinds in (rcrmany, 
France never lost her hold upon it. So early as 183(^ tiuizot’s 
Hutoire de la Cimlhation m Prance, as an organic pari of a 
more comprehensive scheme, sought to execute the design winch 
Voltaire had proposed to himself in his Ennai mr Ivh Mfeurn, At. 
a later date, the i)hilosophy of history was incorporated by (hude; 
in his system of positivism, and, more especially, in social science 
(or sociology), as intended to teach the evolution of social life, ami 
to define the laws which govern its conditions and mutations. 1h<* 
philosophy of history, thus recast, ignored any but natural laws, 
although, not unfrc({uently, its disciples differed as to what 
jiistificcl the elevation of a particular experience to the authori- 
tative position of a general law. (Jomte was neitlnu’ a historian 
nor the intellectual progenitor of historians ; but one Knglisfi 
writer, at least, was led by his influence to attempt what amounU^d 
to a new departure iti our historical literature, since ltol>ertH<m 
and Hallam, while following Voltaire and Guisisot resi)ectively, laid 
not gone far in developing their principles. 

Of Henry Thomas Buckle it may be averred that his ///s/on; 
of Gwilimtiem in Bnrjlaml (of which the first volunjc ap{Kvar(»d 
in 1857, and the second in 1861) 'hit the taste of the time,’ as 
few works of the kind have done— one of these, perhaps, Ixnng 
Ohillingworth's Rdigion of Protestants, of which Buckle says that 
'the immense success of this great work must have aided that 
movement of which it is itself an evidence/ Buckle’s vohnnm 
were little more than an introduction to his Bubject, the first 
dealing, in a way which can hardly be called nunbling, but is 
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certainly deficient in perspicuity of plan, with the preliminaries 
of the theme, which it ends by sketching in outline, while the 
second treats, specifically, of two applications of the method of 
enquiry adopted. The historical subjects chosen are the history 
of the Spanish intellect from the fifth to the middle of the nine- 
teenth, and that of Scotland and the Scottish mind to the end of 
the eighteenth, century. Both sections of the volume are so 
vigorous, not to say racy, in treatment that the success of this 
portion of Buckle’s work is not wonderful, even if, to some, it 
may seem to indicate, as the hook did to Milman, that its author 
was himself ‘a bit of a bigot’ In his earlier volume, he had pro- 
claimed his views of histoiy and historians with the utmost clearness. 
The most celebrated historian was esteemed by him ‘manifestly 
inferior to the most successful cultivators of physical science’; for 
the study of man is still in its infancy, as compared with that of 
the movements of nature. No believer in a science of history need, 
therefore, disturb himself as to the problem between freewill and pre- 
destination which, at one time, overshadowed the world of thought; 
history, to him, is ‘that of a world from which men and women 
are left out’; and what has to be considered is the influence of 
physical laws as governing conditions of climate, food and soil. 

Buckle’s criticism of existing historical methods was, in some 
respects, an expansion of the ideas of Comte. Perhaps, in spite 
of his great abilities and accomplishments, and his unweai^ng 
devotion, during the greater part of his manhood, to the task he 
had set himself, he lacked the historical, and, more eepeciidly, the 
ethoogmphical, kiwle^ requisite for writing a history of civili- 
sation o(»npreh«ading eac^ ae well as west, or even for applying 
to the earlier ages of Shaglish civilisation standards other than 
those of bis own age and school of thought He was, as Leslie 
Stephen says, a thorough-going adhmrent of John Stuart Mill and 
the empirical school, and adopted its attitude towards history. 
The stimulating and, in many ways, corrective effect of his one 
important book is not to be gainsaid nor the share which he had 
in pladng the treatment of historimd problems on a broader Md 
more aoientific basis. 

William Edward Hartpole Leoky composed the eariiest ti|i 
wodks 1^ which he rapidly built up a great reputation^ tiw 
unmistd^le influence of Buckle, of whom he wa%. tiMu^ aa 
ardent admirer. He was repelled by Oomte, but acknowledged 
that Clomte hid ‘done mesre than any iwevious writer to show 
that the epecuktive cqiinions of any age are pheoosnsna resulting 
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from the totality of the actual influences of that ageV The 
actual firstfruits of Lecky’a Dublin training — ^if we may pass over 
a still earlier anonymous broad-minded ^say entitled The, Bdigiom 
Tendencies of the Age — ^were the impassioned, likewise anonymous, 
Leaders of PiMie Opinion in Irdand (1861). Though this 
production bore testimony both to his patriotism and to his 
eloquence, it fell quite flat ; but it was reprinted after he had 
become famous and, again, in an enlaiged form, in 1903. Its 
initial bad luck disheartened the writer, and left him at a loss 
whither to turn. Early in the following year, before beginning 
a long succession of travels (centring in visits to libraries) in 
Spain and other continental countries, he began the work which 
was to spread his reputation almost as quickly as Buckle’s had 
been spread by his History ; or, rather, he wrote a treatise, The 
Dedining Sense of the Miracnlom, which, after being printed 
separately, formed the flrst two chapters of his History gf the 
Bise emdlr^uence of the Spirit qf Rationalism mEvrope(lM5). 
By means of an argument of transparent clcarnoss, conveyed in 
a style congenial to the theme, but revealing, hero and there, the 
author’s power of giving expression to strong feeling, it demon- 
strates that European progress is due to the spirit of rationalism, 
the opposite of that of theological dogmatism, just as the tolerance 
demanded by reai^on is adverse to the persecution engendered by 
bigotry. The argument is developed at great length and with a 
superabundance of illustration; but neither the writer’s youth 
nor the nature of his mind inclined him to brevity, and the 
interest of most readers in such a subject can only be sustained 
by a copious use of concrete exemplification. Lecky’s second 
work (which always remained his own favourite), The Hutory qf 
Hwopean Morals from Augmtm to Oharlemagne (1869X dealt 
with the same field of philosophical enquiry as its predecesBor ; bat 
it difBsred tma the general survey of European ‘illumination ’ in 
undertaking to examine, as it were atfi egstm, the origin and 
growth of moral ideaa whidi domhiated a pariod of European life, 
and to show the development undergone by these ideas in the 
course of their contact with the actual condition of men and 
things. The latw book, necessarily, contains a larger amount of 
purely philosophiced dlsoiissiou than the earlier, and it brought 
upon the author attacks from the utilitarian school 

Lecky, who, at the time of the pubUoation of his second 

> See the eatimete of Oomte’e peettlon in Uta»tnre In Umoir W. S, If. JMts, 
fey wife, p* Hf ^ 
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important work, had barely passed his thirtieth year, now turned 
to political, in lieu of philosophical, history. He was always 
averse from fragmentary composition, and the nursing of a great 
design seems to have been almost a necessity to his years of 
maturity, at all events so long as he remained out of parliament. 
He felt that he had a good opportunity ‘of airing his Irish 
politics in a parallel or, rather, a contrast, between the Scotch 
and Irish business’; and the appearance of Froude’s English in 
Ireland lent a special force to the full treatment of Irish history 
which, at the risk of disproportionateness, he intended to offer 
in his forthcoming work. But A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (1878 — ^90) was designed on the broadest of 
bases, and on lines well according with the most comprehensive 
demands of political philosophy ; being intended, as the preface 
states, ‘to disengage from the great mass of facts those which 
relate to the permanent forces of the nation, or which indicate 
some of the most enduring features of the national life.’ Fore- 
most stood the history of political ideas and of their embodiment 
in political institutions; but economical and social history re- 
ceived a measure of attention far exceeding that usually Iwstowed 
upon it in previous histories of the eighteenth century ; while 
religious history (the rise of methodism, for instance, and the 
progress of religious tolerance) were allowed full consideration. 
On the other hand, much that possessed ‘a biographical, party 
or military interest’ was, for lack of space, suppressed, although 
Lecky 'iras always interasted in individual character or genius, 
and never wewled In {tupiixiog the successive phases of the history 
of a mind like Burke’s, with irhom, indeed, he had, undeniably, 
some intellectual affinity. The Irish chapters, alike in the second 
and in the sixtih to eightih volumes, are, on the whole, the most 
successful in the work, as most completely covering their subject 
Historical writing such as this can afford to dispense with minor 
attractions, and to make no pretence of oreati^ interest either 
by accumulation of details or by devices of style. 

The last volumes of Becky’s History, published in 1890, owa- 
tained an account of the rebellion and the union, perhaps tlie 
most striking and the most stining portion of the entire nairM^ve. 
When he hc^ finished his great work, ho had, altbonn^ not yet 
much more than fifty years of age, become 'a littia tired of 
history’; a happy PMirriage, and consequent new ig>heire of life, 
together with a seoose of unbroken suooess, may hare hdlped to 
make him nnwilUng to nssume the historian’s pea, altikongh he was 
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assiduous in the revision of the works he had already produced. 
His D&imcracy cmd IMerty ( 1896 ) took him hack into the sphere 
of political philosophy ; its tone is studiously moderate, although 
the applications of the principles enunciated to actual politics are 
undisguised. The Map of Life ( 1899 ) is more distinctly aphoristic 
and was, perhaps in consequence, more widely popular. His latest 
publication was, as has been seen, a revised edition of his earliest 
contribution to history — a study and a science of which he may 
fairly be said, about the turn of the century, to have been the 
foremost British representative. 

B. Biogbaphehs and Mbmoib-Wbiters 

Biography, like portrait-painting," has always flourished in 
England — whether because of the love of the concrete which 
marks our race, or because of the individualism of character as 
well as of intellect to which our insularity and our freedom have 
been alike propitious. But, although the number of English 
biographies is legion, and many of them have not floated away 
into oblivion with the outward fects of the lives recortled in them, 
few have secured for themselves a permanent place in our litera- 
ture. To. some of these, already mentioned under the names of 
their authors or of the great writers of whom they treated, we do 
not propose to return in the present chapter-, passing by even such 
a masterpiece of English biography as the jjfe cfSir Waiter Scott 
by his son-in-law, John Gibson Lockharts The subject of this 
delightful biography is, indeed, itself incomparable ; for which of 
our great English men of letters is Scott's equal in blended 
humanity and serenity — except Shakespeare, of whose life we 
know next to nothing? 

Scott’s own historical works, apart from the Taies qfa Qrand- 
father from Scottish and French history, comprise the Soo^lsh 
history which he wrote for Lardner's Oabimt Oydopoiedia 
immediately after he had completed the last of ‘his imaginative 
works, Awm qf Geierstein, and the rather earlier Life (fBuon^ 
parte. The latter, written ‘in the midst of pain, sorrow and ruin,’ 
is an extraordinary eflfort^ twelvemonth’s labour extending over 
what, ‘on the original model of his works,’ would have filled from 
thii^n to fourteen volume; but its details met with sharp 
criticism, and it can hardly be said to warrant Lockhart’s pre- 
diction that ‘posterity will recognise Napoleon’s Livy in Scott V 

‘ Of., ante , tol. sn, chap, i, and blbliogtaphy. 

* liookbaft hiniMlf publiahcd a Hittory nf Nopoleoft Simapart* (IBSB) and a Sietery 
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His influence upon historical literature, which continued and 
immeasurably developed that of Chateaubriand, was of far greater 
importance than were his own contributions to it. Perhaps the 
most direct and signal expression which it found was in French 
literature ; Thierry’s Norman Conquest, as has been well observed, 
could hardly have been written, or at least written as it was, without 
Jvanhoe\ But, at home, too, the doctrine of local colouring had 
impressed itself, once for all, upon historical narrative. 

Byron’s autobiographical memoirs have perished, perhaps not 
unhappily for his fame, inasmuch as he ‘was never written down by 
anyone but himself*’; Moore’s life of his friend (1830), appended 
to Byron’s Letters cmd Journals, however, with all its short- 
comings, whether from the critical or from the purely historical 
point of view, will never be laid aside. Moore had previously 
tried his hand at biography in a superficial but pleasant L\fe of 
Sheridan (1826); at a later date, he wrote a Lfe of Lord Edward 
Pitegerald, of whom he had no personal knowledge as he had of 
Sheridan and Byron. He also left behind him an autobiography, 
which was edited together with his journals and correspondence, 
by the willing hand of his friend lord John Russell. 

Southey’s History of the Peninsular War, already noted 
among his other historical and biographical writings* was, to all 
intents and purposes, superseded by Sir William Napier’s work 
on the same subject (1828— 40X Napier, in the words of his 
biographer*, had himself ‘nobly shared in making a history which 
he afterwards so eloquently wrote.’ Yet his book, while con- 
taining passages of magnificent 4lan, by reason of its lengthy and 
general method of treafrnmit sarrl'ree<Mefly as a military history, 
in which character it has few competitors in our literature*. 

of the laU War, taith 8kateh$» NeUcn, WatUn^tcn and Nt^leon (X6S3}» Ai to hit 
editorship of The <guart€r^i 8et> cmta, 7ol m, chnp, rm, For some of hit 

imagicatiYe worksi see bibliography. 

^ Barantei too* ixx his HUtcire dee JOuct de Bovrgoffne, prettnit liimttif as under 
the same influence. Of. the entire tec. m of bk. y of Fatt#r» QmhUMi dor 
neueren BUtoriographU (X9U). 

* 0f.» ante, Tol. xn, p. 198. * Of., ante, TOl. xx, p. X87. , 

*rhe first lord Aberdare. 

^ d ^ fkmons Wellington edited by oobnel Ohamood (18 YolA 

X$$ 4 ww 9 ), attracted the ingennons admiration of their anifibor hteetHf ^kim 
whkh haYt reteanee to the PenintnXav war art contained in volt, x? to m 
Sir William Kapiez^t Life and OpiiUone of Sir ChairUe Napier <X887), tbcwtglii wrlHen 
<in the of a kn%ht egneant.oio rindioate the fame of hit brother Ohasleo, et The 

PefOnmkit War hod been mitte to Yindioate that ot hit chief, Sir JTcIm BDxtte,' it 
rendered finite nnisle by partleanthlp^ rtprodncing, at It doet, the aee s rtlma of hit 
Oongueet of SoMe^ $kA /Msistratica qf 8oMe, bodm whote wNM are 

xne^by Ylolexkoeol atiiehaiwelXiuibyeagsro^ Ko mote tpirit 
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The biographical form of composition was adopted by William 
Roscoe in his chief historical works, which included an English 
version of one of the best, because one of the sincerest, auto- 
biographies of all times, The Meinoivs <if Bcnv&nuto CdMiii, <i 
Florentine Artist : written hy hinwdf. Roscoe was drawn to the 
study of the Italian renascence by a congeniality of taste and 
feeling which he had cultivated, on his own account, from his 
youth up, and to which he had remained true through all the 
vicissitudes of an active career of business and jiolitics. He thus 
became a mainspring of the intellectual movement which led 
many English lovers of letters and art in his and the following 
generation to turn once more to Italy as the chief fountain of 
their inspiration. From his youth onwards, he had cherished the 
idea of making Lorenzo de’ Medici the subject of his first work; 
nor would it have been possible to find any second figure of t&e 
Italian renascence so typical of both its political and its literary 
side. The book which, at his own cost, he printed (1796) in 
sumptuous fashion was itself short, but furnished forth with 
appendixes of exoarpts, sparkling in Latin, and with a series of 
notes seductive to a learned eye. The unqualified success of 
Rosooe's Lormno was not, altogether, repeated in his I4fe qfLeo X ; 
which covered ground, in part, too dangerous to be trodden with- 
out censure. But, though the Italian translation of later work 
was placed on the Index, while the original proved by no means 
palatable to the adherents of the German reformation, it is a 
delightful book and breathes the atmosphere of that Rome from 
which Benvenuto preferred to withdraw on the death of the 
Medicean pope. In his later years, Roscoe published an interest- 
ing volume of further illustrations of his Life of Loremo, in defence 
of his hero, besides producing an edition of Pope. He had in him 
the making of a historian of civilisation, as well as of a merchant- 
prince ; but life is an unkind task-master, and it is to his honour 
that, by the ^orts of his own literary genius, he succeeded in 
doing much for the humanities which he loved 

A later, and, to some modems, less attraotdve, phase of the 
renascence movement was brought ncersr to English readers by the 
one larger work published, amidst a number of smaller contributicms 
to the literature of scholarship and acljoining fields of research, by 

aver burnt in the heart of a hietoidoal wite ; he wae never more himielf when 
inditing an unftrequent apology. -John CampUll'e Livu iU (1742—4) went 

through eemal editlone, end m abifdgumt eppeered io )ete ee 1270. 

^ Am to h A. Symonda’ oontributjiQne to the hietory of the Itelien renamaiee* m, 
voh ohap* xxxi. 
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Mark Pattison, the renowned rector of lincoln College, Oxford. 
Yet, his Isaac CasauibonilQJb), though an admirable piece of work, 
fitly described by Pattison’s pupil and friend Richard Copley 
Christie as ‘the best biography in our language of a scholar, in the 
sense in which Pattison S in common with Casaubon and Scaliger, 
understood the word,’ was not produced till the author found 
himself anticipated (by Jacob Bemays) in the life of Scaliger, for 
which, during thirty years, he had been preparing. Although much 
of what Pattison wrote besides Isaac Casavhon (including the 
collected Essays and a characteristic life of Milton in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ series) is worthy of preservation, it was in his own 
posthumously published Memoirs (reaching to 1860) that he made 
an addition of surpassing interest to biographical literature. His 
express prohibition of the cancelling of a word of these Memoirs, 
except a few paragraphs at the beginning which seemed to be of 
too egotistical a character, was conscientiously obeyed ; and the 
result is a book of self-confession — ^but of the sort that obliges the 
writer to confess his opinion of others as well as of himself. He 
tells us how it was only at an advanced period of his life that 
he had come to understand Gk>ethe's ideal of self-culture, and 
the pollution and ‘disfigurement’ of it by literary ambition. 
Luckily, ‘the vulgar feeling that a literary life means one de- 
voted to the making of books ' so far prevailed with Pattison that 
his pen was rarely idle, smd that he made himself memorable, not 
only in the educational history of his univeraity, but, also, in the 
history of learning and letters. 

Whatever may be the place of Bir Jamee Stephen among the 
historical writers of the earlier Yletorian period, he is sure of 
remembrance amorg English biograi^iosd essayists. His * works,’ 
no doubt (as Charles Lamb might have said), repose, for the most 
part, at the Colonial office, which he ruled for many years as 
under-secretary. But the fruits of his scanty Irisure, gathered in 
1849 under the title Essays in Eeclesiastioal Btography, together 
with Lectwres on the History qf France, the soUtaiy pablidb^ 
memorial of his efibrts as William Smyth's* successor iu t£e 

> Sm bU doUm of FattiMB in voL xw, P. qfN.B, B. 0. Obitlttt* «M Uamitl » 
sohote of UtM trpc to vbloh bo rofbn, and i^r^oid. baaidM «ih«r (Wtistoify milk, 
his sMSiliot noiK^pb, iUtmt JDolet, th* Martyr ^ th» JRMiofsMtws IP, 

anU, v«l. XU, y, S88. ■ > . 

' Tbs Isotnrss of WiUUm Smytb, Trho residsd at Pstarbonss for XMCa ttutn forty 
ysan— tht iMt ti foth ttodsm blstoxy profeators bslonging to thSi s^tlglk of vhom 
two prsosdsd Qtayw-forat, tesatbsr with Usom of Sir Jtam Risifom, at Itnlc bstwasn 
tbs sstUw autl ths iaiar foe* of bMoty taaehing in tbo tefoonfUes. At 

Oambridgs, the eaU fox soileu bittoxi^ stady bad hwdly bagM: fo bs laliod in 
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modem history chair at Cambridge, display high literary qualities, 
with characteristic features of their own. To his legal training, 
Stephen owed his introduction to administrative work, and he was 
the maker of many constitutions, before, in his Lectures on the 
History of Frame (which extended over the whole period from 
the separation of Gaul from the Roman empire to Louis XIV), ho 
expounded at length the inner political history of that country. 
The ‘sociological’ view of history was an abomination to him. 
His early connection, strengthened by marriage, with the evan- 
gelical school of religious thought, and, more especially, with 
that ‘ Olapham sect,’ to which one of the best known of his essays 
offers a lasting tribute, lent force to his religious convictions 
and warmth to his moral sympathies. He could not see more 
than one side to the conflict between the rise of Christianity and 
the decay of the Roman empire, and he perceived the retributive 
hand of Providence in the troubles of the church of Rome 
following on the persecution of the Albigenses. But, as time 
went on, his wide reading, combined with the teachings of ex- 
perience, broadened his sympathies, more especially as he did not 
transfer his official dogmatism into his best literary work. ‘ The 
historian,’ he says, ‘aims at one kind of praise, the lecturer in 
history at another.’ In many of his essays, as well as in those of 
his lectures which dealt with ‘ the Power of the Pen in Prance^' he 
succeeded in blending with a vivid characterisation of real men 
something of the imaginative power that projects itself into great 
lives of the past. 

. The^e was, perhaps, more difference than resemblance in the 
gifts which the two sons of Sir James Stephen respectively in- 
herited from their fether, or which were peculiar to themaelvee ; 
but, though Sir Leslie Stephen, in \mLife of Sir James 
St^hen, naturally dwelt on family features, the elder brother's 
interests did not lie in the direction of biographical or other 
history^ Leslie, on the other hand, among his many olftima to an 
enduring literary fame, has none superior to those arising out of 

Smyth’s, or sTsn In StspWs, time. Tet, Smyth w not only s h%bly sooompUshed 
man— a poet of some reputation and an exoellent talker— bat well.read and dlsoeming, 
a moderate whig, able to admire Bnrke without oondcmning Uaokintosh. Ihue, his 
Lactnru on the S^meh SmoMm (18d0), oonsldering the inoompkteneee of anthentlo 
materials, may be described as one of the earliest adtqoate and dispaeeionale Bnglieb 
treatments of their enbjeot, 

* Hie chief eminence was that of a Jorist, as a Saturday reviewer, he dealt, mainly, 
with lubjeots appertaining to moral, poUtleal, or eooial philosophy. Hie Story of 
Jfimeomar and the Zmpemhmmt of Sir SUjah Imyoy (1888) was an wimp tloiMJI ptodoel 
of hie Indian life. 
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his work as a biographer, and as the first architect of the greatest 
monument of national biography possessed by our literature^. 

Among collective works narrating in succession the lives of 
occupants of particular ofiBces, the precedence belongs to the 
biographies of royal personages. Considerable popularity was 
attained by Lives of the Qtteem of England (1840 — 8), by Agnes 
and Elizabeth Strickland, published, by the wish of the latter and 
elder sister, under the name of Agnes only. She followed it up by 
Lives of the Qmens of Scotlcmd and English Princesses con- 
nected with the Eoycd Eaceession of Great Britain and Lives of 
tJie Bachelor Kings of Enghnd, firom William Rufus to Edward VI, 
to which series her sister Elizabeth was, again, a contributor. 
Other series ensued, including both Tudor and Stewart princesses, 
and the seven bishops She was not a powerful writer, but inde- 
fatigable in the accumulation of illustrative detail and conscientious 
in the use of it. After the completion of Miss Strickland’s chief 
work, Mrs Mary Anne Everett Green, who, previously, under her 
maiden name Wood, had published Letters of Royal Ladies of 
Great Britain, brought out Lives of the Prhusesses of England 
(1849 — 66), on which she had been long engaged. The very large 
amount of valuable work done by her as one of the editors of the 
Calendars qf State Papers at the Record office left her little 
leisure for literary activity of her own ; but she produced, among 
other books, Letters of Queen HenrieUa Maria (1867), a volume 
based enldrely on original research, and collected much material 
for a series of lives of our Hanoverian queens, to which was to 
hare been prefixed a life of tihe electress Sophia. It is to be 
revetted that this plan remained unexecuted, for Mrs Everett 
Green had sound historical Judgment as well as extensive and 
accurate knowledge of our national history, firom the Elizabethan 
age downwards. 

A biographer of royalty, also, was Sir Theodore Martin, whoseDi/^ 
qf tha Prince Consort (1876—80), undertaken by queen Victoria’s 
desire, is founded largely on original papers, in part of great value 
for diplomatic history. Martin, who, while an active lawyer, was <nie 
of the most accomplished as well as one of the most versaMle ntMt 
of lexers of his times— essayist, poetic translatca* and parodii^ 
also wrote, besides an early memoir of his comrade in satire 
WRHam Bdmwastoune Aytoun, a Mfe of Lord Jjyndlmnd (1888) 

' Xbe ilwyvtt Tk$ I>kamo»y of NaOmd i* ^16 (a Mtmtr tg Otorg* 

pte&uA to vol, x of the firtt eapjtetat et iS» Dtettonary 
(1901). i4k>caxlMttie8tij;bin,iM,ro«l)«l»9. x^ 
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and a memoir of his own adored wife, the great and beautiful 
actress best known by her maiden name Helen Faucit (1900). 

The Lives of the Arehhuhopa of Canterbury (1860 — 76) by 
Walter Farquhar Hook, dean of Chichester, and previously vicar 
of Leeds, form a characteristic memorial of the evening ‘leisure’ 
of a long life devoted to the service of the church whose entire 
history is surveyed in this long series of volumes I An even 
greater success than that obtained by this series, though partly 
of the mixed kind which does not make for edification, attended 
the publication of lord Campbell’s Lived of the Lord Chancellors 
(1846 — 7) and Lives of the Lord Chief Justices of England 
(1849—57). The Lives of Lord I^ndJmrst and Lord Brougham, 
which followed (1860), filled the cup of remonstrance to overflowing. 
(The life of Lyndhurst had, as was just seen, to be, more or less 
adequately, written over again by another hand) ; as for Brougham, 
he had found time to add to his innumerable literary offepring his 
own Life emd Times, which was published posthumously (1871).) 
Far more attractive, though their humour is by no means devoid 
of occasional causticity, are the pen-and-ink portraits of the 
Scottish bench and bar in the first quarter of the century 
published in Memorials of His Time (1866), by lord Cockbum, 
biographer of lord Jeffrey (1862). 

The most important English biography produced in the mid- 
Victorian age was David Masson’s Life of MiUm, narrated ia, 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiaetieal, and Literary History 
of his Time (1859—80). The full title of the book must be given 
in order to indicate its range ; since, when the author had, at last, 
brought the work to a conclusion, he was warranted in expressing 
his satisfkction in having ‘been able to persevere to the very end 
in the original plan, omitting nothing, slurring nothing, that the plan 
required.' In a word, this classical book is a history of as momentous 
a period of twoscore years as is to be found in the natioiml life of 
England— grouped, on tihe primfiple enunciated by Oarlyle^round the 
personal life and labours of one of its greatest men and one of the 
greatest of English writers. Everything Milton wrote is here taken 
into account : of every important poem or prose-work from his hand 
a complete history and a critical analysis are supplied ; and he is 
consistently viewed in conneotiem with his times, with the move- 
ments which shaped their oos^, and with the men from whom 
those movements sprang, in state and in church, in peace and in 
war, in learning and in literature. Whether it be in the Wiinuring 
^ Of., mu, atix, p, 374* 
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picture of Milton in his youth, pure as the Castalian fount from 
which his soul drank inspiration, and rich with ten talents and the 
resolve to multiply by cultivating them — or in the complete 
review of the prose-works which Pattison and others deplored, 
but which Masson preferred to explain — or in the survey of 
the last seven years, and of Milton’s surroundings in life and 
literature, and his solitude in the presence of Pmadise Lost — ^this 
biography nowhere loses sight of its subject or contracts it within 
narrower limits than are necessary in relating the life of a great 
man who, while his name belongs to all times, was himself part of 
his own. Though the magnitude of the scheme necessitates frequent 
surveys or retrospects, which sometimes look like digressions, but 
are not really such, the general arrangement is clear ; here and 
there, perhaps, the scaffolding is still visible, Masson’s style, 
rather conspicuously, lacked ease and grace, without possessing 
that irresistible note of individuality — the individuality of genius 
— which belonged to the style of his friend Carlyle. But, in 
candour and sincerity, at all events, the biographer of Milton 
was equal to the editor of Cromwell’s letters, and he surpassed 
the greater writer in assiduity of research and in the simplicity of 
his attitude towards the facts of history ^ 

Of the great masters of continental literatures, Dante missed 
an English biographer of tihe highest qualities in Richard William 
Church, though the essays on him by this delightful writer and 
admirable critic are among the most notable of bis literary pro- 
ductions, which indinde short lives of St Anselm and of Spenser*. 
Qoetbe, to whom, from Henry Orabb Robinson, the author of the 
i>£a9^, onwards, a growing body of Ekig^idh readers had, largely under 
the influence of Carlyle, oome to look up with venerarion, found in 
George Henry Lewes the most widely popular of all his Wographera. 
Lewes had made a name for himself by his Biogr<xp1doal 
of Philosophy (1846 — 6), as well as by less amlfltious work ; in hfat 
Ixfe of Qoethe (1865) he produced a work of great literary skiU;. 
yet it unmistakably lacks the deeper note, which he may have bem 
well-judged in not attempting to force. 

John Forster, 

> ’Sac Msnoa'e other blogrophioftl worki, mo hlbllography. A biosmpbies! UWotiui 
of poa$ld«ir»bls merit, who alto prodooed a neefol ediUoa of Diyden, wai William 
Boogal CMetie, whoae Hf* y the Firtt JSSarl of SAafteehmy (1871) deeeme eom- 
mendatkm w a heel: od valw ae well ad of oapa^, ihoa(b tha *«whabilltatfon’ of 
Aohitophel •m 3 not be resarded ae oomplele. , 

* A» to dean Ohnrah, ot, <mt«, vol, ui, pp. 871-- 8. The dfettnsnfafaed Italian 
icbokr, Arthur lamceBnilev, pabUefaed, in 1880, a dtort JOrnite, Me Tfeweand Me Wmh. 
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his Life, of WaUer Savage Lamdor (1869) and his lAfe of Charles 
I>iek6m(.lQ7^ — 4), together with some admirable biographical essays 
and the first volume of a Life ofSwyft, took a place in the first rank 
of English biographei’s, and was, for a long time, the friend and 
oracle of many eminent English men of letters of his day. In 
his earlier years, he had cherished a more concentrated kind of 
ambition. So far back as 1830, he had thought of writing the life 
of Cromwell; and, although this was not to become the chief work 
oif his maturity, it was included in his valuable scries entitled 
Lives of the Statesme/n of the Gommxniwecilth (1836 — 9). The 
life of Sir John Eliot was afterwards (1864) expanded by him 
into a larger biography, and he had previously (1860) published a 
brace of monographs (one of them enlarged from an earlier essay) 
based on a careful examination of parliamentary material and 
dealing with two critical episodes of the struggle between Charles I 
and the Long parliament Forster had entered deeply into the 
spirit of the great struggle of the Stewart age, as is shown by the 
essay On English Freedom voider Plamta,gemts omd Tvdors pre- 
fixed to the second of these works. Altogether, whatever may 
have been his, in the circumstances very excusable, foibles, his 
literary life was one of generous purpose, and of rare energy. 

Among the numerous memoir-writers proper of the century, 
there can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the habit of self' 
depreciation, at times truly pathetic, to which his fastidious and 
complicated nature was secretly prone, Charles Cavendish Fulke 
Greville bears away the palm. The three series of The QreviUe 
Memoirs (1874 — 87), which comment on the course of English 
politics and society from the accession of George IV to the year 
1860, in some measure differ from one another ; in the earlier 
volumes, the writer adheres to the principle of leaving tiime to 
soften, and even to arrest, his judgments ; in the second, and, no 
doubt, in the third, series occasional suppresriion was. In con- 
sequence of the relative nearness of events, found necessary by 
the editor, Henry Reeve; while, on the other hand, the years 
brought with them a gentler tone, togetiier with an occasional 
weariness of the great world. For the rest, Charles Greville 
was always ready to play the part of mediator as well as that of 
confidant; and his essential qualities as a memoir-writer re- 
mained to him throughout. He was ^fted with an insight into 
character hardly surpassed by any of the great predecessors whom 
he could never quite keep out of view. His style, though, as it wore, 
instinctively polished, was free from all desire for epigrammatic 
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effect ; he never says either too much or too little. Neither 
personal goodwill nor personal dislike hindered him from perceiving 
the failings of Wellington or ignoring the merits of Peel; and the 
vagaries of Brougham diverted him too much to allow of his 
even here lapsing into caricature. The set characters which, on 
the occasion of their deaths, he drew of the former two, and of 
personages so diverse as Melbourne, Althorp and Harrowby, 
Talleyrand and Macaulay, lord George Bentinck and Charles 
Butler, lady Harrowby and Mme de Ldeven, Luttrell, Alvanley and 
D’Orsay, are all, more or less, masterly, and this list is by no means 
exhaustive. When he occasionally tried his hand at a political 
pamphlet or letter, neither his force nor his self-restraint deserted 
him, and his anonymous book The Policy ojf England to Irdand 
(1846), in which he advocated a policy of concurrent religious 
endowments in Ireland, was a rare instance of political foresight 
as well as of historical Judgment 

The Oroher Papers, not published till 1884, when nearly a 
generation had passed after John Wilson Croker’s death (1867), 
and more than half a century since his retirement from active 
public life (1832) throw a great deal of light upon the bitter 
party conflicts of the twenty-two yeare during which he held the 
secretaryship to the admiralty. In this ofBce, his first important 
task was to defend the Walcheren expedition ; but attack rather 
than defence was his metier. He was of the inner coundls of 
his party on most of the great political questions of these years, 
and amcmg the unconvinoed opponents both of parliamentary 
reform and the repeal of the oom-laws. But his chief services to 
the oor^rvatives (he was the inventor of this name, scouted by 
Disraeli, who had no love to spare for him) were rendered in the 
pages of The Qnart&rly Revmo. The Oroher Papers, which are 
held together by a very thin biographical thread, derive their 
chief interest from the letters compris^ in them frcin the duke of 
Wellington, lord George Bentinck and others, and from Groker's 
occasional Journal addressed to his patron, the marquis of 
Hertford 

The Oreeve/y Papers, published in 1908, about seven^ years 
aftmr the death of the writer or redpient of the lettws of wMdi, 
together with fragments of diaries, they mainly consisiv hdve no 
pretension to rank in historical signiflcanoe the side of The 
Oroher Papers, or in literary value by that «f TM OreviUe 
Memoirs. Thomas Oreevey, though bora in livmrpocd, seems to 
have regarded Ireland as his native country, but was an absentee 

8—2 
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till he had turned sixty. His petition in the political and social 
world was really due to himself, and to a combination of fidelity 
and adaptability which made him, at one time, a member of the 
extreme radical faction, and, at another, commended him to the 
goodwill of the sovereign whom he had previously mentioned as 
‘perfidious Billy.’ He had a caustic style, not untouched with 
the grossness fashionable in the days of the regency, and his use 
of nicknames is appalling in its irreverence. His notices of 
Brougham (‘Wickedshifts’) are even more vivid than Greville’s ; 
but he rarely rises to a higher tone, though his account of 
lord Grey (to whom he loyally adhered) in his latter days docs 
honour to both, Creevey, at one time, contemplated writing a 
history of his times, and, in 1826, published, as a pamphlet, a scries 
of letters on reform addressed to lord John Bussell (whom be 
could not abide). 

A novel form of political memoir — though it had, of course, 
been previously used for other ends — was that of Converaatiom 
with M. TTiiers, M. Ghmot amd other distingtmhed peraom 
ohurmg the Second Bmpire, recorded by the wellknown economist 
Nassau William Senior and posthumously published in two series, 
covering together the years 1862 to 1863. Senior’s interlocutors 
were largely, but not altogether, political opponents of the empire, 
and they include many literary celebrities ; so that the Oonwrea- 
tions faithfiilly mirror the thoughts of the intellectual flower of 
contemporary France. These volumes had been preceded by 
downohla kept in France and Italy ^ and by Correspondence and 
Converaalims of A. de ToequevUle, who pronounced Senior’s the 
most enlightened of English minds. The rather earlier Jowrruda, 
Oonvermtlcnc amd Essays relating to Ireland (1868) comprise, 
with reprinted earlier papers on a subject always &11 of interest to 
the author, journals of visits to Ireland in 1862, 1868 and 1882, and 
conversations with people of all sorts whom he met on his travels, 
up to his former tutor and lifelong Mend archbishop Whately. 

This rapid and unavoidably incomplete review of the progress 
of English historical literature in the nineteenth century could not 
be more fitly concluded than by a refisrence to the eminent 
teacher and scholar, the very type of modem historical learning in 
its maturMt development, with whose literary ideas and <wtgn« 
the present work may claim a kind of collateral kinship^ To 
^peak of lord Acton as a teacher might seem to attach an ttndoe 
significance to the exertions of rix years out of a M Ufi^ great m 
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those exertions were, and marked by a touching desire to be, 
within academic limits, ‘ all things to all men.’ But it is not to his 
professorial work that the tribute suggested should be limits 
His inaugural lecture (though he had not devoted several years to 
the preparation of it, as Gray did to that of a discourse he 
never delivered), besides being, in elevation of tone, as noble an 
utterance as has, perhaps, ever been made on a similar occasion, 
indicates, partly with playful irony, partly with high moral dignity, 
the purposes and qualities needing to be combined in the study of 
history at the stage of progress now reached. Acton’s own 
historical learning has often been represented as barren ; and it 
is true that, notwithstanding his extraordinary diligence in the 
daily increase of his store, its accumulation resulted in the pro- 
duction of no great historical work. The plan of a history of 
liberty which he had formed early in life was never carried out by 
him, and there remain only the hints given in two popular lectures 
delivered by him at Bridgnorth, so early as 1877, to show his 
conception of the theme. 

By liberty be meant the aaenranoe that every man ehoutd be protected 
in doins what he believed to be hia duty asainet the inflaenee of authority 
and majoritiee, enstom and ophdoni. 

The problem of his personal life was how to reconcile this principle 
with submission to the authority of the church of which, through- 
out life, he was a devout member. The influence of Ddllinger 
had long dominated his mind, and it reflects itself even in his 
literary manner. But, as a writer, he held the principle of liberty, 
as above deflbned, sacred in great things and in small, and in 
the aflhirs of both church and state. The edict of Kantea, he 
told his Cambridge class, ‘forms an epoch in the progress of 
toleration, that is, in the history of liberty, which is the marrow of 
all modern history®.' The struggle against absolute monarchy in 
England ‘is the point where the history of nations turned into iis 
modem bed. It is the point also where the Engliahiu*** became 
the leader of the world*.’ 

Undoubtedly, the task of Acton’s life, as he had set it to him- 
self, Mi short of accomplishment because of the actusi endlessness 
of the meflhod, which, for a long time only half oonsoionsl^, he h id 
pursued hrmaking ready for it. "Etn-tv daW<r«— but to no mortal 
is it given to exhaust that sea, though his knowledge may cover, 
besides a wide range of theology, the whole field of history, and 

1 Of. <3«4Mh, G. Mittory tmd HUHoHmu {imy, f. SM. 
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include an intimate acquaintance with the by-paths and hidden lanes 
that lead to it, and though he may possess, and tuni over with daily 
and nightly hand, four libraries owned by him at the same time in 
four distinct counties or countries^. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that Acton found difficulty in making good literary use of 
the knowledge he was thus incessantly acquiring, and that, while 
one of the fullest of historical writers and critics, he had not, at 
the same time, a ready pen, or one possessed of a humour which 
only a feeling of reverence prevented from running rapidly into 
sarcasm. Many a distinguished author has taught himself the calm 
dignity of manner which came naturally to Acton, both in writing 
and in personal intercourse ; his foible was rather to let his 
text wear the aspect of notes (at times the more erqoyable the 
more carefully they are studied), or, at least, of apophthegms 
following one another so closely as to produce the effect of over- 
loading. 

Acton’s literary career began (a little before his parliamejitary) 
in 1859, with his nominal editorship of The Rambler, in succession 
to Newman, the main edfitorial work being still carried on by 
Richard Simpson, the biographer of Edmund Campion. Acton’s 
contributions to this journal, which began with an article ‘Mill 
On Liberty,' were by no means confined to the discussion of 
topics connected with the growth of liberal Catholicism; and 
the same was the case with his numerous articles and reviews 
(under the heading ‘contemporary literature’) in The Homs 
cmd Foreign Review, which, in 1862, took the place of the 
departed RamblerK Three years later, The Vhronide miulo its 
appearance, for which Acton wrote many articles of political and 
historical interest, ending with a notable paper on the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, besides carrying on a succession of notes on 
the political situation in the papal and other Italian states, and a 
continuous comment in the shape of reviews, on ‘contemporary 
literature.’ When, to these, are added his contributions to The 
North British and The Quarterly Revieu), as well as to The 
JSnfflish Historical Review*, Jogether with occasional lectures 
and addressee, it will be seen that Letters qf Quiriuus and tlie 
subsequent Open Letter to a Oermern Bishc^ on the Vatican 
Council (1870), and his letters to The Times on the Vatican 

5 lord Bryce’s aooount in BtuAia in Oontmporary Biography (i908J, 882. 

» Aoton wrote its flnfil -word, ‘ Oonflictii with Borne.’ 

* The first number contained a oharaot«piiitioal3y oompreheneive artiele by Aoton 
entitled ♦German Schools of History,* followed In a later number by 
Biitorical Work/ 
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decrees — or, rather, on Gladstone’s celebrated le^r about them — 
(1874), form only a part of a prolonged many-sided literary activity. 
After his removal to Cambridge, his lectures (of which two series 
have been published since his death) proved the firmness of his 
grasp not less than the wellknown width of his learning, and 
reawakened the expectation of further historical work of an 
enduring character from his hands. 

It had been hoped, by Acton himself, and by many who would 
have taken pride in working under his leadership, that T}\& 
Carnbridge Modern History would, besides embodying some of 
his historical ideas, offer an opportunity to its projector of laying 
down in its opening chapter his conception of the legacy of the 
middle ages, and that his editorship and successive contributions 
would inspire the progress of the work as a whole. Neither hope 
was destined to be fulfilled. But his elucidation of its plan remains 
to demonstrate what, to a groat scholar, whose opportunities had 
surpassed those of any previous or contemporary historian, seemed 
the range of the sphere in which modern history moved and had 
its being, and in what spirit the materials now open to historical 
criticism should, in his judgment, be transfused into historical 
narrative. Across the century, the spirit of the greatest of modern 
writers on ancient history — Niebuhr— seems in contact with the 
spirit of him who had most closely scanned the course of modem 
history ; and, together, they seem to vindicate the right and duty 
of the advance made in historical studies and literature during 
the century’s coarse in England and elsewhere. * The historians 
of former i^es,’ lord Acton said, in the incomparable inaugural 
lecture already cited, 'unapproachable for us in knowledge and 
in talent, cannot be our limit,’ because ‘we have the power to 
be more rigidly impersonal, disinterested and just than they.' 

0. Political Orators and Weiters of Pamphlets 

The great age of English political oratory might seem to have 
passed away with the ihtal year (1806) which removed both Pitt 
and Fox £rom the scene of their mighty conflicts ; a greater ors^r 
than either— Burke— had died nearly a decade earlier. .When, in 
1802, James Hill arrived in London, he at first thou|^t ^ 
eloquence of the house of commons inisrior to that of the 
general assembly (though nearly a generation was to «ia|ise before 
the chair of that assmnbly was filled by Ohahnoni, the most brilliant 
of all luminaries d the Scottish pulpitX But Hill listened with 
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admiration to Fox and Sheridan, as well as to some other well- 
known parliamentaiy speakers of the time. 

One of these was William Wilberforce, then in the midst of his 
immortal efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, accomplished 
in 1807. The all but unique position which, after this, he held in 
public estimation was by no means due only to his self-devotion 
to a cause appealing to the deepest instincts of humanity, and to 
his detachment from all party motives of action, in ‘any under- 
taking which had the welfare of mankind for its object It, also, 
owed much to the charm of his personality, the modest dignity of 
his bearing and the unaffected ease and simple grace of his delivery. 

Among other parliamentary figures prominent in the early years 
of the century was William Windham, whose birth and breeding as 
a country gentleman of ancient descent had implanted in him, 
together with an unextinguishable interest in the peasantry, a 
spirit of unflinching patriotism and of independence which refused 
to bend before any pressure of court or party. A school-fellow of 
Fox, and a follower of Burke, he had imbibed a love of literature 
which induced Johnson to describe him as, in that region, inter 
dtdUjx Luna minoree. His oratory, however, found its proper 
sphere in the house of commons, and it was when he led the 
Grenville party in opposition thsd: his ability as a debater was 
most conspicuous. His speeches, of which a considerable col- 
lection remains, are full of apt, rather than striking, Latin quo- 
tations, besides occasional native sallies. In a different key fiom 
his attacks upon the peace of Amiens, and his stent comments on 
the seizure of the Danish fleet, is his long and teini>orate speech 
on the scandal which drove the duke of York from office. No 
politician was ever more free from self-interest, or orator from rant, 
‘Nothing,’ he said, ‘is more agreeable than to praise the Athenians 
among the Athenians ; but I rather consider it the duty of public 
men to speak wholesome truths.’ 

Samuel Whitbread had been educated with the same care as 
Windham and, by his marriage with the sister of his school- 
fellow, afterwards earl Grey, was brought near to the innermoet 
whig circle, though his wealth was derived from the great 
trading concern in which he was a partner. Long a devoted 
follower of Fox, he was fearless in the denunciation of all kinds 
abuses ; during the last six years of his life, he is said to have 
been the most frequent speaker in the house of commons, and 

> See the admirable eiaay on Wllberforee in Sir Jamee Stepben'i in 
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was the soul of the a^tation in favour of the princess of Wales. His 
vehemence of manner was a constant source of derision to satirists 
with pen or picture, who always i-emembered the brewery ; but, 
though his impetuosity reflected his enthusiasm for what he held 
right, he could, as both Sheridan and Burdett found, be prudent 
on occasion. 

Thomas, afterwards lord, Erskine seems never to have quite 
caught the tone of the house of commons, though a consistent 
member of the whig party, whose principles he, also, upheld with 
his pen^ But his fame rests on his forensic oratory, which entitled 
him to choose for the motto of his peerage the words ‘ trial by 
jury.' He was engaged in a series of cases bearing on the liberty 
of the press and the charge of constructive treason ; and defended 
in turn lord George Gordon, Thomas Paine, the publisher Stock- 
dale, who had incurred the wrath of the house of commons, and 
the radical founder of the London Corresponding society, Thomas 
Hardy, whom he brought off amidst the wildest popular enthusiasm. 
That his triumphs, described by earl Hussell as those of ‘the 
sword and buckler ’ which ‘ protected justice and freedom,’ were 
free from meretricious glitter seems to bo borne out by those of 
his speeches that have been preserved out of an enormous mass 
of oratory, if allowance be made for the egoism which seems 
inseparable from the Ciceronian manner and which was certainly 
not alien to Erskine’s nature. 

George Tierney, on the other hand, was a parliamentary poli- 
tician proper, whose course of public action was determined by 
personal interest as well as by political opiniona Though of Irii^ 
descent, he was educated at Eton and Cambridge (Peterbouse); 
and though, from 1797 onwards, a declared opponent of Pitt (with 
whom he fought a blank duel in the following year), he was not a 
favourite of Fox, and, indeed, for a time, carried on the struggle 
against Pitt on his own account, as nobody’s friend, unless it was 
as the ‘friend of humanity.’ His later career was equally varied, 
though he attained to a leading, rather than a commanding, 
posif^n. His ability as a debater made him a most fonmdable, 
as he was a most vigilant and tenacious, adversary and he may be 
regarded as the last of the great parliamentariaDus of the rero- 
luttoimiy period. His speeches seem to have been often ooUequial 
in manner, but never deficient in point, and to have e«oe£Mi In 
the art of restating an adversary's case so as to ‘tnm it inside out. 

Unlike lord Cai^reegh, the extraordinary fisultiness of whose 
' S«e bit of WUtt ill toL st d Tho PmHffXUMr <1SS0). 
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style, in both speech and writing, seenas to jeflect shortcomings 
which have been allowed to weigh too heavily against such merits 
as should be conceded to his foreign policy, George Canning, 
whose star shone forth in full splendour as that of Castlereagh 
sank below the horizon, had long been famed for the force of his 
political oratory as well as for the irresistible wit of his political 
writing. He gained a place among the foremost orators of the 
day by his great speech in December 1798 against the resumption 
of negotiations with France; among the tributes paid to the mighty 
spirit of Pitt after his death in 1806, Canning’s soared into the 
loftiest sphere of eulogy. In 1808, he vindicated the acizure of 
the Danish fleet — for which, as foreign secretary, he wjis primarily 
responsible — in a speech of extraordinary power. But his great 
popularity began with his addressee to the constituency of 
Liverpool; and it was, in the first instance, the fire of his oratory 
which prepared the triumph of his statesmanship. After he 
had begun to rise to the height of his parliamentary position, 
and had delivered the great speech (28 April 1825) upholding the 
principle of pacific non-intervention in the case of Spain, ho 
returned to the subject in a memorable address at Plymouth, 
which strikes a note of far-sighted grandeur such as no other 
political orator has reached in England since the days of Burke. 
When the recognition of the Spanish American colonies was an 
accomplished fact, Canning, in the famous defence of his policy, 
12 December 1826, spoke of himself as having 'called in the new 
world to redress the balattce of the old.’ When he became prime 
minister of Great Britain, without oven then commanding the 
firm support of either king or parliameiit, his strength still lay 
in the popularity which, in a free community — be it Athens or 
England — always sustains the statesman who has mounted to the 
Foremost place among its leaders; and this Periclean supremacy 
tvas the direct ofihpring of his oratory as well as of bis states- 
nanship. The duke of Wellington — at least a candid critic — 
uonounced Canning the finest speaker he had ever heard; and 
his admiration extended to his state papers. Although, in his 
niblished speeches, it is not often, except in the greatest of themS 
hat we can catch a notion of his completeness in matter united 

* A oharaoterietio eiampl* oi Canning at Ml bait will bi found In tlie long ipiMh 
3n unlawful Hooietici in Inland’ in toI. r of thi 6 vol. idiUon of M» Spetehei (1898). 
h« grand personal note (in regard to Mmedf as part eanse of the Peninsnlar war) ii 
)t wanting here, nor are humoroue guotatloni, ranging from Dr Johnion to Mri 
alaprop. 
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to perfection in manner — of the ‘rich, gay, aspiring eloquence’ 
ascribed to him by lord Morley — there is a family likeness in 
them alL Imaginative power and wit, often inimitably apt, are 
sustained by a scholarship which abhors an unpolished corner in 
the structure; and, through all, there is visible a large-mindedness 
beyond the common range of public oratory, and a large-heartedness 
inviting that kind of popularity which Canning was not ashamed 
to allow he loved. Of vagueness or of violence, there is nothing 
in his speeches; and, when defending himself against misrepre- 
sentation, he could grandly say: ‘If you have not heard me in 
vain, it is well ; if you have, I have troubled you too long, but 
it has been for the last time,’ 

The other great orator of Canning’s later years, and beyond, 
was Henry lord Brougham, whose oratorical powers, exercised, in 
one way or another, during a period of some years, are, together 
with his other gifts, to be described only by the word prodigious. 
His resources were infinite, and the aptness of his use of them 
unrivalled ; but his forU — we should rather say his fortissimo 
— must have lain in conversation, in which his exuberance of life 
and spirit were altogether incomparable. His speeches, on the 
other hand, as Greville, whose pag^ sparkle with Broughemiana, 
happily puts it, were too long by reason of the perpetual bubbling-up 
of new ideas. And there was (can it be denied ?) something else 
which interfered with his full success aa an orator, as, of course 
in a profounder sense, it did with the completeness of his political 
career. He was, in public life, trusted by neither Mend nor foe; 
and, witb aU his brilliancy and all his force, he conveyed an 
undefinable impression that he had no strong opinions on any 
subject that he took up for attack or defence. Yet, when all 
deductions have been made, the power and the versatility of his 
oratory, due, in no small measure, to the care which he b^towed 
upon his efforts, remain one of the wonders in the history of genius. 
Ihe scornful fire of his invective burnt itself into the hearts and 
souls of its victims, and he was not less himself in long and 
elaborate discourses, on sut^jects outside the ordinary range oi 
political controversy. His eloquence associated iteehf with his 
labours as a law r^omxer, with his services to education and ilM 
advance of science and with a vast misodUaneous litenrary prodoo- 
tiviiy ; hut its fisone outstripped that of all his other achievements, 
and will make him rememlMred when mudh that he did and idl 
that he wrote fill have Alien into oMivion. 

One of the few ipeekers, whether on leg^ ot <m other themes. 
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whom Brougham was unable to crush was John Singleton Copley, 
lord Lyndhurst, who, according to Greville, was master of the one 
thing, which, in the end, the house of lords preferred to every- 
thing else, and which Brougham could never compass — conciseness. 
Lyndhurst, whose career and views present certain points of 
resemblance to those of his friend Disraeli, made his way to 
eminence by an unusual union of qualifications, which included an 
oratory of rare polish and point. It showed itself to particular 
advantage in those annual reviews which adorned the close, and 
pointed the failure, of many a parliamentary session, and which, 
though Melbourne called them Lyndhurst’s exercitatUnm, were 
certainly not academical in the sense of innocuousness. On the 
judicial bench, he had excelled in summing up; and a famous 
judgment of his^ though afterwards reversed on an appeal which 
he resisted in a second address of extraordinary ability, is 
described, by one who was no kindly chronicler (lox-d Campbell), 
as 'by all accounts the moat wonderful ever heard in Westminster 
Hall.’ 

Among later luminaries of the bar and bench who playc<l a 
prominent part in English political life, it is impossible to pass by 
Bir Richard Bethell, afterwards lord Westbury, who combined with 
extraordinary acumen and lucidity of statement a gift of sarcastic 
inrimndo which voice and manner rendered absolutely intolerable. 
Bir Roundell I’almer, afterwards first earl of Sellmrne, a refined 
scliolar and devout churchman, who, as an equity pleader, wiis 
inferior neither to Westbury nor to Hugh M'dalmont, afterwards 
first earl, Cairns, became one of the greatest judicature refortners 
t>f the age. Ijike Belborne, Cairns, thougli of an austere nature, 
was a most effective speaker in parliament (as in his defence of 
Ellenborough) and might have led his party hatl he chosen. Bir 
Alexander, afterwards lord, Cockburn, in the greatest crisis of lord 
I’almei'stou's career, proved his most valuable ally, and rendere<l 
other political services at the close of a brilliant legal career. 

In the great reform movement, with whoso triumph a new era 
in English political life l)egan, the foremost figure is that of Cliarles 
second earl Crey, to whoso courage and sincerity the chief credit of 
the passing of the bill is, above all, due. Bince, in he had 
(tliough matters of finance were never much to his taste) in an 
admired maiden speech attacked Pitt’s commercial treaties, he 
never faltered, either in the days of the eclipse <jf the whig i«irty, 
or in those of catholic emancipation (in which he delivered a speech 

^ In the caHo of Small v. AttwoocL 
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which Stanley (Derby) said he would rather have made than 
four of Brougham’s) and of reform. It was thought regrettable 
that lord Grey allowed the fiery nature of John George Lambton, 
first earl of Durham, to domineer over him; but this was, chiefly, a 
matter of temper. Durham’s own career was brief and stormy^; 
the celebrated report on Canadian afiairs by which he is most 
generally remembered is said to have been mainly written by 
his secretary Charles Buller, a young liberal of great personal 
popularity, a lively orator and an acute reasoner in both speech 
and pamphlet. 

In the debates on the Reform bill, Macaulay’s renown as an 
orator was first established; although, perhaps, he never quite 
fulfilled the exorbitant expectations formed of him at the time 
of his first entrance into the parliamentary arena. It was but 
natural that what was most admirable in his speeches should 
be their literary qualities; they were usually of the nature of 
harangues or set orations, carrying away in their rush the argu- 
ments of his adversaries. But they were not designed as replies 
and, thus, lack some of the most stimulating qualities of parlia- 
mentary oratory. Among his later speeches, those on the question 
of copyright, to which he could contribute a most extraordinary 
wealth of illustration, are notable as having not only influenced 
but actually determined le^slation. 

Outside parliament, the R^orm bill campaign was carried on 
in innumerable speeches, among which those of Henry (‘Orator’) 
Hunt should, perhaps, not be i^ssed by. When, after the great 
bill had passed, he entered patliament, he soon sank into a non- 
entity, and was said by Oobbett to be ‘really as inoffensive as 
Pistol or Bardolph.' Hnnt and Cobbett died in the same year 
(1035); but no comparison is possible between their powers. 

To oratorical distinction, neither John Charles, viscount Althorp 
(afterwards carl Spencer), lord Grey’s lieutenant in the house of 
commons, where he enjoyed a unique personal regard, nor his 
successor in the leadership of the whig party and as {nime-minister, 
WilHam Lamb, viscount Melbourne, h^ any wish to attain. The 
latter, indeed, though he went so &r as to declare that ‘ the worst 
thing about the Spaniards was their speaking so wdl,’ ofloM htat- 
self do tids as most other things well when obliged to do IliettL 
The two statsesnsen, in turn ccdleaguee and livahv sttooeeded 
lord Melbourne ae headi of the liberal parfy, lord John, afterwards 

> Hit aSvanoad adWitm li iwSMbid !■ hli qWMb at JSia O f ist tt h ie Ui own 
Mfotm pKojMt, pcinMl kt Tkg Pa m p k U M r, as. aui, ‘mk aaca 
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earl, Eussell and Henry Temple, viscount Palmerston, were, neither 
of them, born to sway senates by the force or grace of their 
eloquence. But the extraordinary self-confidence inbred in the 
former and his early services to the cause of parliamentary 
reform, helped him over the repeated breakdowns, at times self- 
provoked, of his career, and occasionally seemed to warm up 
the outward coldness of a courageous and patriotic nature. Lord 
Palmerston, whose easy disposition, great capacity for affairs and 
quick perception of the mainsprings of personal popularity esta- 
blished him in the end as a national favourite, made at least one 
great speech in his life (the Civii Rovnawus speech of 1850), 
besides many other successful, and some unsuccessful, efforts; he 
neither shrank from claptrap, nor always avoided flippancy, but 
the ring which found an echo in English hearts was not wanting 
where there was a need for it In Palmerston’s early days, Byron 
had called his oratory unconvincing; but he had learnt something 
from Canning, besides the traditions of his foreign policy. 

It is not as an Irishman that it is usual to rememl^r Palmerston ; 
but not a few orators of Irish birth were the descendants of an 
age when the art of oratory had been fostered by the spirit of 
parliamentary independence, or themselves liv^ at a time 
when the Irish bar, as the one high-road to a career of public 
distinction, encouraged an eloquence directly appealing, in manner 
as well as in matter, to broad popular sympathies. Among the 
successors of Grattan, William Oonyngham, afterwards lord, 
Plunket — to whom, in spite of O’Connell and ' the anti-vetoists, 
the conduct of the catholic relief movement was, in the first 
instance, entrusted— -was probably, the most finished speaker. His 
career at the Irish bar reaches back some years into the eighteentli 
century, and he did not resign the Irish lord chancellorship (in 
which he had exhibited very high judicial qualities) till 184L 
One of the finest of his speeches was that of 21 February 1829, 
on the catholic cltdms, which, while demonstrating that the ex- 
clusion of catholics from the legislature was a constitutional 
innovation, upheld the Irish dhurch establishment as, historically, 
part of the constitution. This and other speeches by him which 
remain axe, certainly, on a very hi^ level of both argument and 
style. The gravity of his eloquence frequently rose to imaginative 
loftiness ; and, in the opinion of a cultivated critic S he would, bad 
he been bred in parliament, have been the greatest speaker that 

^ The ^rsti earl ot See Th4 Lift, LetUrt and ofJUrd PUmhet, bj 

Plonket, X>», wUb an introdnetorj preface lord Brougham (2 yoli. 1867)^ p* 87* 
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ever appeared in it. Lord Brougham compares his twofold 
eminence, at the bar and in parliament, to that of Berryer, 
perhaps the most exquisite speaker to whom it has been the lot 
of anyone now living to listen. But, from the point of yiew 
of popular effect — effect exercised not upon this or that assembly 
only, but upon the nation as a whole, the name of every other 
Irish orator — perhaps that of any orator of whatever people 
or age — pales before that of Daniel O’Connell, There is 
little if any exaggeration in this statement, albeit exaggeration 
was his element He told Jeremy Bentham that, in his opinion, 
it was right to speak of one’s friends ‘in the strongest language 
consistent with truth ' ; and, as to his adversaries, from Wellington 
and Peel downwards— apart from the magnificent scurrilities 
which he hurled at such offenders as lord Alvanley and Disraeli — 
the vituperative habit had, as we read, grown upon him in ordinary 
talk till such words as ‘ rogue,’ ‘ villain,’ ‘ scoundrel,’ had, in the end, 
lost all precise significance for him. But, as an orator, he had his 
vocabulary as he had the whole of his armoury of action under 
control ; nor was there ever a demagogue so little led away either 
by his tongue or by the passion within him. Rude, when it suited 
him to be rude, and coarse, when coarseness was expected from 
him, he was irresistible as an orator; first, because he never lost 
sight of his purpose, and, secondly, because he was never out of 
sympathy with the whole of his audience— indeed, speaker and 
audience were one. That he should have remained true both to 
the aspirations of the Irish people and to his principle of ex- 
cluding illegal means or violence from the action which he urged, 
was, perhaps, the greatest triumph of his oratory. It was forensic 
in both origin and features ; but the orator, like the man— his wit, 
his ardour, his impudence, his piety — were racy of the soil to 
which he belonged by blood and indissoluble congeniality, and, 
though he held his own against the foremost debaters of the house 
of commons, he was at his best, firom first to last, in his native 
surroundings, in law courts or city hall, or fiscing the multitudes 
at limerick or on Tara hilL 

The third name in the triad of great Irish orators who strove, 
though not always in concord, for the welfare of their oonntey 
was that (ff Bioh^ Lalor Shell Educated under oldHBMhioimd 
legitimist and Jesuit influences, he had literary gifts, which, in his 
younger days, made a name for him in poetic draM, !l^t the 
life’s work of this ‘iamtfic rhapsodist,’ as O’Oonnell— eot fitiioitoualy 
—called Mm, was, both at the bar (wh«re his mcMst bdHiant, and 
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surely longest, speech was in defence of the ‘liberator’s’ son, 1844) 
and in the house of commons, devoted to the cause of Ireland, 
and to that of catholic emancipation in particular. His parlia- 
mentary position was never either an uncompromising or a 
commanding one, though his fire and fiuency alike called forth 
admiration and made Gladstone, in his youthful days, avow himself 
unwilling to follow him in debate. Nor is it easy even now to 
resist the effect of such a speech as that in which (in October 
1828) he advocated the catholic claim before a Kentish audience 
on Pennenden heath and taunted England with being, in the 
matter of religious tolerance, ‘behind alnmst every nation in 
Europe.’ He shone both in exordium and in peroration ; but his 
taste was less pure than Plunket’s, and his invective less torrential 
than O’ConnoH’s. 

We pass abruptly to the other side of politics, though the first 
name to be mentioned is still that of an Irishman. But the duke 
of Wellington made no pretence of figuring among the orators of 
his age. Insensible as he was to popular applause, he sometimes 
spoke well without knowing it, and, also, at times (as in the great 
reform debate of 1831), spoke very badly. His oratory, in every 
sense of the word, was unstudied, and, on constitutional ques- 
tions, quite out of its element. His despatches would suffice to 
show that he was not without style j but he reserved it for matter 
of which he was master h 

With the great name of Wellington is inseparably associated 
that of Sir Rol^rt Peel, whose political life more distinctly, perhaps, 
than that of any English statesman since Walpole, centred in the 
house of commons. Outside that assembly, a certain stiffness, 
bom of reserve rather than of haughtiness, may, at times, have stood 
in his way; and he coUld be set down as ‘a cold feeler and a 
cautious stepper.’ But the house of commons he knew, and came 
to sway for a long time with an undisputed pre-eminence ; and the 
list is long of his speeches which mark momentous advances in 
our political history and attest his extraordinary personal as- 
cendancy. His maiden speech, delivered in 1810 at the age of 
twenty-two, was thought to have been the best since the younger 
Pitt’s ; and, nine years afterwards (when the question was under 
discussion whether Canning or he was fittest for the leader- 
ship of the house). Canning described the speech in which Peel 

^ His slddst brotbsVy of e bdUliitiki 

End A lovar of litorAture (Italian in was also a highly tooompliabad oratey 

thongh he spoke but little In parliament. 
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introduced the resolutions providing for the resumption of 
payments, on which ‘Peel’s act’ was founded, as the greatest 
wonder he had ever witnessed. Ten years later, in March 1829, 
Peel delivered one of the greatest^ and, at the same time, one of 
the most characteristic, speeches of his entire career — that on 
catholic emancipation, ending with a noble peroration fitly 
described as eloquent with the spirit of duty. Yet, the most 
memorable part of his career as a parliamentary statesman and 
orator only set in with his definitive return to office in 1841. In 
the following year, he made his first great budget speech— ‘a 
complete course of political economy’— and to this period, too, 
belongs his speech (1843) on the Factory acts and the existing 
distress, which, to baron Brunnow, seemed ‘eloquence as the 
ancients understood the word.’ After his historic resignation, 
he made one further great speech— on 28 June 1860, the day 
before that of his fatal accident— against the vote of confidence 
in Palmerston’s foreign policy. Bright commemorated it as Peel’s 
‘ last, most beautiful and most solemn ' utterance ; and it was as 
worthy of him in its moderation as it was in its truthfulness. 
Peel’s greatest quality— his moral courage, to which he owed the 
self-confidence that made him, in his own words, ‘pique himself 
on having never failed in carrying anything proposed by him ’ — 
is reflected in his oratory. It is neither impassioned nor richly 
ornamented (though he was a good scholar); but it never fblls 
short of its purpose and can rise with the greatness of the issues 
which it is dirsntly <le<^ed to bring about 

Dming kiig period of wtdtin^ which followed after Peel 
had broken ttp ilie party, ' the eonaerwatives were under the 
leadership of Stanley, with lord (3eorg® Bentinck (who died in 1848) 
and Disraeli as his lieutenants in the house of commons. Edward 
Stanley— lord Stanley from 1884, and (fourteenth) earl of Derby 
from 1861— had, after distinguishing himself at Oxford, begun his 
political life as a whig, and, in the Befonn bill debat^ opposed 
Peel, amd put down Oroker in a most snoceseful speech (1831); 
but he separated from that party in 1888, and beoame a support^ 
of Bed, ^cMse Irish pcdicy he dmmpioned with jgreat sjfirit 

He twice filled the office of prime-minirtcuv bMt wss-ln 
opposition daring most of his lat^ political lifoi Though ffir frnm 
reckless in the guidance of the counsels of his party, as 4 k speaker, 
the ‘ Rupert of debate,’ as Bolwer Lytton called hbn in ATew 
Timm, was, beyond doubt, one of ihe most splesrilid, m he was 
one of the most impetuous, foemm in the fidd. BQtexwratory was, 

H. 1. XIV. OB. m. ' 9 
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however, under the control of a well-trained taste', and free from 
the artifices of rhetoric. While his vivacity caused him, at sixty, 
to be thought one of the clevei*est young men in parliament, he 
was occasionally accused of a levity of tone recalling other contests 
than those of the political arena. The earl of Derby’s colleague, the 
earl of EUenborough, remained one of the foremost orators of the 
house of lords, even after he had resigned the presidency of the 
board of control in 1858. He was a man of brilliant gifts ; but his 
oratory reflects the masterfulness of disposition which he had 
most prominently displayed as governor-general of India. 

In the revolt against Peel, of which the house of commons 
was, necessarily, the chief scone, the leading parts wore played 
by lord (leorge Bentinck and Disraeli. Lord George had made 
a high-minded sacrifice of his interest in the turf, and, during 
his short political career, proved a very effective, if not always 
highly refined, speaker, who took great trouble with facts and 
figures. The parliamentary career of Betgamin Disraeli, first earl 
of Beaconsfleld, really began with those attacks upon Peel which 
left their mark upon the politi<»l history of the country. They, 
also, left their mark upon his style of oratory, which, after, at 
first, deriving its significance from its invective, retained the 
original seasoning even when it was applied to the unfolding or 
defence of a positive policy, Disraeli’s power of sarcasm (whidi no 
orator ever more successfully heightened by scomfulness of manner 
and by mimicry of gesture) was, however, only one of the gifts 
conspicuous in a long succession of speeches — some delivered, 
as it were, at bay, some, in the moment of triumpii. None of 
these gifts was more assiduously cultivated by their possessor 
than the imaginative faculty, with which he was sumptuously 
endowed and which, in great matters and in small, though in 
imperial, in preference to 'parochial,’ questions, he constantly 
turned to the fullest account, but always with consummate dis- 
crimiimtion and often, as it was said, *b«diind a mask.’ Thus, 
the splendour of his ideals, which, in his younger days, had been 
largely associated with fantastic conceptions or racial traditions, 
be^me, in the end, one of the most valuable of his political ways 
and means, took captive queen mad country, and, for a time, made 
the world listen to his eloquauce as to the messages of an oradm 

Among the politicians to whom the name of Peelites dung 
even after their leader had passed away. Sir James Graham, 
who, at first, was regarded as their leader and who, at one dme, 

1 Aft to hift tranalatiou of the Ilietdt fteft, ante, vol# m, p* 0S4* 
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seemed likely to rise to a foremost position in the conduct of 
affairs, was a fine speaker, though rather inclined to pompousness, 
and the best in the house on financial and economical subjects 
(William Huskisson, whose knowledge of these had been most 
Taluable to Peel, was without oratorical power). But, with all 
his ability and statesmanlike insight, he could not gain the full 
confidence of his contemporaries, perhaps because he seemed to 
be without perfect trust in himself. The most brilliant (except 
one) of his political associates, Sidney Herbert, afterwards first 
lord Herbert of Lea, died before his oratorical and other gifts 
had secured to him the highest political honours. 

Among ministers whose attention was chiefly, though, in 
neither case, exclusively, given to foreign afife,irs, the earl of 
Clarendon and earl Granville were the most conspicuous j they 
were alike men of great personal charm and accomplished 
speakers, skilled in the art of diplomatic composition and in 
the use of forms and turns of courteous speech, an art which has 
often been missing in English statesmen who lacked their cosmo- 
politan training. To these qualifications, Granville, whose unselfish 
services were of the utmost value to his chief, added that of a 
popular vein, which won him many friends outside the foreign 
offices of Europe, and made him singularly winning as an orator. 
Buring many a long year of party conflict, Gladstone had no more 
loyal adjutant than the marquis of Hartington, afterwards duke 
of Devonshire, who possessed in a degree never surpassed the 
power, invaluaWe in debate, of bringing home to fHends aud 
opponents the abedlnte linoerity of his utterances. 

Inseparably linked tegethar in poKtical history, and most of 
all by the isolation in which the pair found themselves at more 
than one stage of their political career, are the great radical 
names of Oobden and Bright. BVom the days when the elder 
of them, Richard Cobden, first entered parliament, in order there 
to prosecute, vdth a single-mindedness as complete as that of the 
platform, the campaign for cheapening the food of the people, 
an absorbing care for the condition of the people, remained, Ircan 
first to last, the note of his oratory, and of the remarksdile 
pohtical writings in which he gave occasional expression to his 
principles. In all his deliyerauces, he is found transparently 
sincere perfectly definite in purpose and as firee from < ik ? <sot^- 
tcrndmn devices as any orator who has comuoAnded the apfdause 
of vast popular audl s nees or has conquered t he attention of 
a vigilantly antipathetic house of commons. HI* persuadveuess, 
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•which Bright described as irresistible, was based on a ground- 
work of facts, and their logic convinced his hearers, as his 
imperturbable sureness of himself showed them to have con- 
vinced the speaker. Although a self-taught orator as well as 
politician, Cobden was not wholly without a literary sense— the 
notorious reference to the Ilissus was a mere bit of mischief; 
but, neither fancy nor humour, nor even the deeper movements 
of indignation, entered much into the spirit of his speeches, 
which, penetrating to the kernel of the matter, scattered all the 
mistakes and fedse doctrines by which it was enveloped. In the 
Corn law meetings, he left it to his indefatigable coadjutor 
William Johnson Fox (Browning’s far-sighted friend), who was 
always intent upon the interests of the working classes, to draw 
touching pictures of the social suffering which the leaguers were 
seeking to remedy. Even his antagonism to war, to which he 
gave thoughtful expression long before he inveighed against the 
concrete example of the conflict with Bussia, rested, primarily, 
on other than humanitarum grounds. He was not an enthusiast 
in either love or hate, and could believe in the sincerity of 
others— even of Palmerston— as he was absolutely sincere him- 
self. John Bright — Cobden’s comrade in the earliest and most 
unequivocally successful phase of their public lives, and in their 
opposition to a national war which reason and conscience made 
them deem uqjust, but virtually without his steadfast associate’s 
support in the long campaign for that extension of the franchise 
on which modern democracy is based — was, beyond ail doubt, one 
of the greatest orators of his own or any other age of English life. 
The individuality which mirrored itself in his eloquence, and the 
ascendancy which it exercised, were those of geniua Although 
he insisted on yielding to Fox, who spoke less frequently and with 
more elaboration of art, the palm of orator of the anri-Oom-Iaw 
league, he disiflayed, even in this early period of his life, those 
qualiries which gradually developed into nu^ric grandeur. In 
many respects, the simplest of men, and an adherent of many 
of the homely ways of Ms community, he seemed to tower among 
those around him by an unquestioned, half-heroic, dignity of 
personality and presence. OHie arts <A flattery were as strange 
to his oratory as they were to his daily converse ; and irony and 
sarcasm seemed alien to the pure truthfulness of his nature. He 
was well-read— though not, perhaps, in the common sense of the 
phrase. His miad wae steeped hx the BiMe; in his loftier Mghts^ 
he seemed to be breathing the atmoi^here of the (Xld Testmseiit; 
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the thoughts and cadences of Milton were ever on his lips; 
and he was familiar with a few other great writers capable of 
inspiring noble passages of his eloquence. Solemn reproof, lofty 
appeal, sympathy with woe and awe of the divine — ^all these are 
to be found in his speeches, where they touch the heights and 
depths of human feeling. Of himself, unlike many great orators, 
he says little ; but the whole history of his public life reveals itself 
in his speeches on free trade, or peace and reform, on Ireland, 
on India and on that great transatlantic republic whose cause 
he upheld, by the side of John Stuart Mill, in the critical hour. 
His oratory resembled his life in the grandeur of its simplicity — 
hardly a gesture to heighten the effect of the magical voice, only 
an occasional sally of wit or humour to relieve the earnestness in 
which moral force was naturally blended with human-kindness, 
and the whole a self-consistent and unibltering advance, and a 
repose on the heights, when they had been reached, of prophetic 
faith. Milton, he said, had taught him, when in his youth he was 
beginning to think about public affairs, that true eloquence is 
‘but the serious and hearty love of truth and the precept, 
from first to last, shone like a beacon on his path. 

A place of his own among the political orators of his day 
must be assigned to Robert Lowe, afterwards viscount Sherbrooke, 
a liberal in the general tendency of his ideas and texture of his 
intellect, but raised to tibe height of his political influence and 
oratorical renown as the protagonist of the struggle against 
demqcraric refonn, with Edward Horsman as the second spokesman 
of the Gave ha Lowe’s speeches, as in his conversation 

(Ms writings were fewX his academical trablng found veiy distinct 
expression, though antiihetically mixed with a stinging wit and 
with a knowledge of registratiloQ and administration taught by 
eight years of colonial, followed by a long and varied home, 
experience of parliamentary and offidal life. But the intrinac 
power of his oratory was such as to enable him to fight with un- 
paralleled effect the battle on which he had dbosen to enter agahist 
what he called the sentimental, the fatalistic and the aggretBire 
or compulsory democracy, as represented by Mill, Qladstooe ioA 
Bright; and his brief antobiography remains to iUnstsaie the 
imtore of Ms wit, under which all senriment withered awi^.‘ 

In this enumeration, we must pass by those whose public life was 
mainly ocou^ned with questions, whether of foreign or home policy, 
which did not iwadh thefr solution in the nineteenth century aud 

‘ Of, TmOym, O. M., Tht Lif* fohn Bright (ISIS), p. 8Sd. 
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sotile of which remain unsolved at the present day\ Among 
these were, on the conservative side, at least one statesman of com- 
manding personality — ^Robert Cecil, third marquis of Salisbuiy — 
who, without ever quite laying aside the ‘flouts’ and ‘gibes’ of less 
responsible days, and often, seemingly, careless of the immediate 
effect of indiscretions which would have shaken the trust in the 
self-control of a lesser man, impressed large audiences as well 
as the discerning few with his fitness to guide the vessel of state 
through storms or shoals. 

The life of Joseph Chamberlain ended only yesterday, but 
in the chief campaign which it was not given to him to cari7 
to an issue, he had exercised too potent an influence upon the 
future of the British empire to make it easy to pass by his name 
in silence in the present connection. But the whole of his parlia- 
mentary career, shortened as it was by physical failure, falls outside 
the limits within which we judge it right to confine this chapter. 

On the other hand, the main transactions and interests of two 
generations of the national history seem to gather themselves 
into the threescore years of the public career of William Ewart 
Gladstone, and into the oratory which ^ves expression to every 
stage and aspect of it; though it is only the earlier portion of that 
career on which we can here dwell Brought up, as he said, in 
his native Liverpool under the shadow of the name of Canning, 
welcomed at the outset of his parliamentary life by Peel, the 
most talented member of Aberdeen’s new ministry of all the 
talents, wooed by the tories and indispensable to the whigs, 
and head of four successive administrations, he ended as the 
chosen chief of the democracy which he had helped to call into 
life. To very few other great statesmen of any age has it been 
given so indissolubly to unite with his name and fame as a states- 
man those of the orator who expounded, commended and placed 
on record the chief undertakings of his political genius — unless, 
indeed, it be thought fit to compare him to the master-spirit who 
of old both perfected and controlled the Attic democracy. In 
the year before Gladstone’s death, he made the remark tihat, as to 
politics, the basis of his mind was laid principally in finance and 
in philanthropy— no very strange combination if, by the side 
of some of the most brilliant triumphs of his oratory, the series 
of budget speeches, be placed his ardent efforts on behalf of the 

* Of some dktingnisliad kwywrt mSi mm of ktter« whow pwrlkmeatoiiy 

oratory to their renown, the nmei will be in other ohepteri, end ho the 
Mhliogrephy, 
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suffering Christian subjects of the Turk. But the saying cannot 
be accepted as adequately indicating either his chief intellectual 
interests or all the most Titalising elements of his inexhaustible 
eloquence. On the threshold of manhood, the bent of his mind 
had been towards the clerical profession ; and for some time he 
continued to contemplate secular affairs ‘chiefly as a means of 
being useful in church affairs.’ When, six years after entering 
parliament, he produced his celebrated book entitled The State in 
its Relations with the Church (1838), he took his stand on the 
principle that the state must have one religion, and that must, of 
course, be the religion which it had recognised as the trua From 
this view, he gradually passed to the acceptance of freedom of 
religious opinion, coupled with the conviction that the preservation 
of truth may be left in other hands than ours S and thus fulfilled 
Shell’s prophecy that the champion of free trade would become 
the advocate of the most unrestricted liberty of thought. But, 
even after he had ceased to stand forth as the champion of the 
church he loved, religious feeling continued to be the woof that 
crc«sed the warp of his noblest and most stirring eloquence. 

Nor, again, is it possible, in considering the characteristics 
of his oratory, to mistake the extraordinary fineness of its texture, 
or to refuse to attribute this, in part, to the congenial dialectical 
training of a singularly subtle mind. Gladstone was a classical 
scholar, whose imagination. delighted to feed on Homer ^ and whom 
a stronger intellectual affinity had fismiliarised with (be pearls of 
Yergilian diction ; while, among modem literatures, he loved the 
Italian with a fervency that insiored in him his earliest incursion 
into the domain of foreign afibirB and his first endeavours on behalf 
of oppressed national aspirations. But he could not be called 
either a man of letters, or thoroughly trained in the methods of 
scholarship. On the other hand, he was, as a logician, trained in 
the use of the whole armoury of the schools, and employed it 
habitually and without effort It was a humorous criticism which, 
in the days of his stUl incomplete economic conversion, described 
one of his speeches as consisting of arguments for free trade and 
of parentheses in favour of protection; but^ in his lid«r, as well ae 
in hk earlier, days, he thoroughly understood, and applied WlHi 
consummate skill, the defensive side of the soienoe of debate, 
indudii^ the use of reservation. Ko doubt he had what may be 
described as the excesses of some of his qualities, and thmre was 

> Morle^i JAft 0 Cfla4*totu, vol. in, p, IP (»p« 4 «h <m AMxmtdiM till). 
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point in the advice of his intimate friend Sir Thomas Acland 
that, in speaking on the Jewish emancipation question (1847), he 
should be as little as possible like Maurice, and more like the 
duke of Wellington. 

Those who think of Gladstone as an impassioned orator are 
apt to overlook the fact that, in the earlier part of his career, 
he very rarely gave occasion for being thus described ; indeed, his 
platform triumphs belong almost exclusively to his later life, and 
his ascendancy in the house of commons had not been gained by 
carrying it away, but by convincing it — at times, as it were, in 
spite of itself. The gifts of voice and personality remained with 
him almost to the last — the magic voice of which, after his great 
budget speech of 1860, he was admonished to take care not 
to destroy the colour, and the personality which disdained all the 
small animosities of political conflict And, with these, he retained 
the lucidity of arrangement and exposition which rendered his 
most complicated statements of facts and figures not only intel- 
ligible but enjoyable— a gift which had been the most notable 
quality of his middle period. To these, had, in his latter days, 
been added, in fullest measure, the animating influence of indig- 
nation and the prophetic note of aspirations for the future. Of few 
great political orators of modern times has there been prmerved 
so luxuriant a store of recorded eloquence. 


Gladstone, whose title to be r^;arded as the foremost political 
orator of hie century few will be disposed to dispute, was, also, 
in this country, at all events, the most effective of political 
pamphleteera Thrice, above all, in the coarse of his life he inter- 
vene in this way in the course of European poUtios— for Ms two 
Letteri to tAe Earl of Ahordom (on the state peowmiSiom of the 
19^eapoUtan govenunent, 1861); his Vatican JDccrces 4(s iMr 
Bearing on OinU AUtgkmee (1874), with its sequel VaMcamm 
(1876), and Ms Bnigcatim Sorrore and tke Queotion of the Earl 
(1876), fcdlowed by Ijmom in Momacrc (1877), sensiMy affected 
the development of some of the most importwat political problems 
of the timea Kmr were these the only oocssions on which it 
seemed to him expedient to address a wiefer public than could be 
reached by the actual aeeoats of Ms voice or the reports of bis 
speeches; and, even after the greatest catastrophe of his politioal 
life, the defeat of the Irish Horn MU of 1886, and the ratifi- 
cation of this result by mi adverse general election, he sat down 
to compose a double-barreUed pamphlet on the Irish questtoo. 
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Gladstone’s pamphlets do not stand alone as memorable expressions 
of opinion put forth by noted British politicians in the nineteenth 
century. To those dating from the period which may be held to close 
with the deaths of Cobbett and Godwin (1835 and 1836), there is no 
necessity for returning here^. The following period had its new 
themes, in addition to the old, connected with political reform, re- 
ligious freedom and economic progress, and with the support of the 
expanding struggle for the claims of nationalities. So early as 1836, 
Cobden published the earliest pair of a long series of pamphlets, of 
which the second, provoked by the ‘indiscretions’ of David Urqu- 
hart, brought to a head in a pamphlet by that truculent ex -diplo- 
matist, ably combated any attempt at armed intervention against 
the eastern policy of Russia. Cobden’s pamphlets deserve a notable 
place in our political literature, and, among the large number of 
publications of this kind produced by the French invasion panic of 
1852 — 3, his 1792 a/nd 185S was a protest of much more than 
passing significance. Bright was capable of writing vigorous 
public letters; but his pen was not a favourite weapon with 
him as it was with Cobden and with W. J, Fox. Bright’s chief 
adversary in the battle of franchise, Lowe, was born and bred 
a pamphleteer. He had taken up arms against the famous tract 
which brought to a close the most notable series of religious 
pamphlets known to our literature; and, during his sojourn in 
Australia, he contributed to the discussion of the land question in 
that continent a luminous address which went to the very root of 
the {Hrol;^bm Bfut, on his return to England, his political 

activity as a pamphli^e^ soon merged into that of a journalist 
And such (to conclude this brief note) in%ht seem, with excep- 
tions which aWost prove the mlci to be the inevitable tendency in 
this later age of political wiituiif deeded to produce an immediate 
effect. Journalism has not destroyed the pamphlet ; but the greater 
part of its activity has for some time Seemed to be absorbed by an 
organised form of publication which provides both writers and 
readers with opportunities that are at once more rapid, more fimile 
and more commandmg. The future only can show whether the 
irrepressible desire of individual opinion to find wholly inde* 
pmident expression, together with the recurrence of great crises 
in which every voice capable of making itself heard finds s^aoe 
and encouragement in accomplishing this, will suffice to keep idive 
a form associated with many great names in our litetatwe as wdl 
as with many important or interesting epochs of our history. 

' * Oti tmtf, Tol. zx, ohap. ii. 



CHAPTER III 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 
John Ruskin and others 

The critical and miscellaneous prose of the Victorian age is a 
somewhat unmanageable subject, both because of its volume and 
because of its variety. Classification is extremely diflScult. There 
are some writers who must clearly be ranked as literary critics 
and others who, for want of a better word, may bo said to belong 
to the aesthetic school. Others, again, because of that charming 
note of personal friendliness for which Lamb is supreme, may be 
describ^ as essayists par eamUence. But how are wo to classify 
Borrow; or Lafcadio Hearn, the interpreter of Japan? And is 
there any one class which will hold at once the author of Modem 
Painters and the author of Munera Puherist 

The line of which the evolution is clearest is that of literary 
critics, and it will be convenient to treat first those who can be 
classified under this head. 

The critics of the Victorian age inherited from Lamb, Coleridge, 
Hazlitt and Carlyle a tradition which was certainly more whole- 
some than that which had prevailed in the days of Qifford and 
Jeffirey ; and, thanks to this tradition, criticism grew decidedly 
more urbane. The oldest of this group by many years was Abraham 
Hayward, who is now, perhaps, best known as author of The Art 
of Dinmg, a volume made up, like much of Hayward’s work, of 
contributions to periodicals written long before their separate 
publication But Hayward began with work of a widely different 
sort— a very good prose translation of jPotwt; and he never 
abandoned his interest in Goethe. Near the end of his life, be 
himself published a volume on the poet whom he had b^n by 
translating. He was interested in other foreign writers also, and 
contributed to The EdMmrgh ‘Beviow articles oU the ooontees 
Hahn-Habn and on Stendhal, at a time when these aulhmni 
were hardly known in England. Hayward could draw a good 
biographical sketch or build up a very readable artiok out of 
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anecdotes, just as he made his reputation in society from the same 
materials ; and his articles on contemporaries, such as those on 
Sydney Smith and Samuel Rogers, are valuable for their personal 
reminiscences. He could also construct an ingenious argument, 
as in his More about Jimius. But, for critical principles, we 
search his works in vain. Somewhat akin to Hayward in his love 
of anecdote, though inferior to him, was J ohn Doran, the pleasant 
author of Knights and their Days and Their Majesties’ Servamts. 
The latter contains much information, but seems to have no clear 
end in view, and has little depth of scholarship. 

Doran’s reputation among contemporaries is evidence that the 
level of criticism about the middle of the nineteenth century was 
low. It was, however, soon to be raised. Ruskin, who, inciden- 
tally, is a critic of literature as well as of painting, published his 
first volume of real weight in 1843. The Germ, the organ of the 
pre-Raphaelites, appeared in 1860\ And Matthew Arnold’s earliest 
critical essay was prefixed to his Poems of 186.3. That stirring of 
the spirit which their appearance indicated was shown, also, in the 
critical work of George Brimley, whose feeble health, resulting in 
an early death, alone prevented him firom winning a great name. 
His most notable criticism, and the only one to which he affixed 
his name, was the essay on Tennyson which appeared in Cambridge 
Essays in 1866. Though he is less than just to Tennyson’s Poemst 
of 1830, holding that they 'scarcely reach the altitudes of common 
sense,’ and condemning the 'perverse, unreal treatment’ in the 
poems insmibed wiiib the names pf women, yet, with perfect com- 
prdiension, he traoes the evolution of Tennyson’s art from 1830 
to 1842. While none di the other essays can rank with that on 
Tennyson, they are generally' right in tone and substance. 

In the case of Brimley, principles are rather implied than 
stated ; they are to be inferred from his jodgments on particular 
worka The attempts in English to make the statemmit of a 
principle the main object have been few and incomplete ; bat, 
among the few, that of Eneas Sweetland Dallas deserves honourable 
mention. Both by blood and by training, Dallas was drawn 
towards a philosophical treatment of his subject, for he was of 
Scottish parentage, and he studied at Edinlnu^ nnder Sir WHten 
Hamilton. His jounialietic career carried him, at times, fiurettoc^ 
away from philosophy ; but, when !ie had leisure to write a vdame, 
his thoughts took a phil^phic cast — both in the somewhat 
immature PoeHmt dst Mmy on Poetry, and in that unhappily 

Sm, mtt, toL xxa, v. 
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named book, The Gay Science. How he came to write, also, the 
pseudonymous Kettmr’s Book of the Table, a Manual of Cookery, it 
is not altogether easy to understand. The Gay Science is, certainly, 
one of the most remarkable works of its class that we possess. It 
is, first of all, lucid both in thought and in style ; and it is suggestive 
in a very rare degree. The preface proclaims that the author’s 
purpose is ‘ to settle the first principles of Criticism.’ But, while 
Dallas feels himself to be a pioneer, he is not unconscious of the 
limits of his actual achievement, and admits that he has done little 
more than lay down the groundwork of a science. It must be 
remembered that his design was never carried to completion ; there 
were to have been four volumes, but only two were written. The 
incurable English distrust of system condemned the book to oblivion. 
The Gay Science is jwychological from the foundation, and, in more 
points than one, anticipates by a generation the development of 
opinion. In nothing is this anticipation more remarkable than in 
Dallas’s view of what is now called the subliminary self. This, he 
holds, lies at the root of all art. Aristotle's theory that art is 
imitation, is, in his opinion, false, and ‘ has transmitted an heredi- 
tary squint to oritidsm.’ What art does is not to imitate what 
any eye can see, but, rather, to bring into dear vision what is 
first apprehended only by * the hidden souL’ Art has to do with 
pleasure, but not alone with the pleasure which the sensual man 
recognises as such ; there is hidden pleasure, as well as a hidden 
soul. It is everywhere the subliminary self which is active in art, 
and the subliminary self to which true art appeak Dallas prided 
himself most of all on his analysis of imagination, and imagination 
he pronounced to be ‘ but another name for the automatic action 
of the mind or any of its kcultiee.’ Everywhere, then, The Gay 
Science moves in the region of ideas. IMIaa has a refreshing 
oonfidenoe that there is a cause for everything in art as well a» In 
phydoal sdence : a cause, for example, why the earlier poets of 
modem dvilkation deii^;lit moat of all in sunrise, while those of 
the ninetemth centmry deMg^t in sunset This is clearly an im- 
portation, through Hai^ton, of the Qerman s{ 4 rit ; and, if Dallas 
appears to be guilty of that excess with whidi he charged Qerman 
criticism— -that it is * all idea’— It must be remmnbered that his 
work in incomidete, and that the unwritten oonoluding volumes 
would have redremed the babaoe. 

On a lower plane stood dames Hannay, who had ended a naval, 
and begun a literary, career before he was twmity. It was not 
unnatural that his experience in the navy should suggest the 
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possibility that he might follow in the steps of Marryat, and 
Singleton Fontenoy and a collection of short stories are based 
upon that experience. But the knowledge of a boy could furnish 
no such groundwork as Man-yat’s long years of storm and battle. 
Hannay turned, rather, to criticism, and, in the essays contributed 
to The Quarterly Review, which were afterwards reprinted, as 
well as in the lectures entitled Satire and Satiriets, he showed 
taste and judgment. 

About the same time, both Walter Bagehot and Richard Holt 
Hutton began to write. They were associated for nine years as 
joint editors of The National Review ; and Hutton’s fine memoir 
of his colleague bears testimony to the closeness of their friendship. 
Of the two, Hutton, though far the less gifted, was, as a literary 
critic, the more infiuential ; for Bagehot was, essentially, a publicist, 
and his I/iterary Studies, a collection of papers contributed to 
The National Review from the early fifties onwards, are little 
more than a by-product ; while, in Hutton’s case, notwithstanding 
the theological inclinations shown in a volume on cardinal Newman, 
in Aspects qf Religious a/nd Sdeniijic Thought and in one of the 
volumes of Essays, Theological amd lAtera/ry, the critical element 
is the most important Yet, Hutton is rarely free from some 
preoccupation which is not purely literary. His personal tastes, 
first of all, were theological ; and, in literaKnfe, he most willingly 
dealt with writers in whom some theological interest was either 
latent or explicit It was partly, at least, this that made him the 
consistent though discriminating admirer of the verse of Matthew 
Arnold. He detected that undertone in Arnold to which critics 
indifferent to such intereets have been deafi On the other band, 
this preoccupation narrowed Hutton’s nmge. To purely aesthetic 
considerations he was not highly sensitive, and hie criticisms are 
not, intrinsically, of very great value. But Hutton was more than 
himself. For over thirty years he was one of ihe editors of The 
Spectator ; in no small degree he impressed upon that journal his 
own character ; and, in estimating his significance, heed must be 
pidd to the great influence it wielded under his ocmtool. 

Bagehot was an editor, too ; but the most im|)ori»&t part of hfa 
editorial career was that in whidi he oomlacted EecmmillA 
It thus emphasises his work as eccmosust and publicist ratheo: 
than his work as literary critic, and readers will grieve or r^oice 
according to their taste. Undoubtedly, Bagehd/ 1^ gifts 
that would have secured great Bucoess in eithw sphere. IS his 
repntation is, evep now, below his deserts, it is probaMy because 
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his inl^rests were varied and his energies, in consequence, dis- 
sipated. He is at once biographer, critic, economist and publicist. 
In his critical essays, the keen incisive phrases, the humour, the 
penetrating analyses of character, the touches of philosophy, give 
the impression of the presence of a great man. Bagehot was 
never content to play upon the surface, he sought to penetrate to 
the principle underneath. He had the qualifications requisite to 
make him what Dallas called a systematic critic. But, as he did 
not choose to concentrate himself upon literature, his criticism, 
though brilliant, remains fragmentary. In Biographical Stvdi^, 
another collection of contributions to periodicals, Bagehot’s 
interest in politics comes into the foreground. Even in his 
literary essays it could not be entirely suppressed : there is, for 
example, an analysis of the forms of social organisation in the 
paper on Sterne and Thackeray. In other respects, his bio- 
graphical sketches show much the same qualities as his literary 
essays; and the resemblance is ail the closer because his 
critical essays largely depend for their effect upon insight into 
character. When E^hot wrote about Shakespeare, he chose, 
characteristically enough, to lay emphasis on the man, rather than 
on the poet or the playwright In BiograpMoal Stvdicg, there 
are the same short crisp sentences that we find in Litera/ry BtutMee, 
the same epigrammatic point, the same humour, the same abound- 
ing life, the same easy, sometimes colloquial, diction. 

But it was to his work as economist and as publicist that^ 
Bagehot gave the greatest part of his strength. He is at his best 
in Lombard Street and in The English ConstitutUm\ Some, it is 
true, have set Physics and Politics above either. But Physics 
md Politics has not worn so well as the other two; its con- 
temporary influence was due, not exclusively to its intrinsic 
merits, but, partly, to a deft application of the conception of evolu- 
tion to political society, an application which seemed more original 
than it really was. Yet, the other two books might have been 
expected to show the more serious signs of wear. The laws of 
human society at large are more stable than the forms of a given 
constitution; and political economy has been largely revolu- 
tionised since Bagehot wrote. Even the most conservative is now 
more socialistic than would have seemed possible to Bagehot and 
to the vast ms^jority of Ms contemporaries. But, in spite of this, 
Lombrnd Street and The English Oonslilution are almost as fresh 
as they wore at first. The reason is that they are descriptive 

1 S6«, mUf i. 
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of an actual state of affairs. Ko change which has takefi place, 
or which may take place, in the organisation of the money market 
can invalidate Bagehot’s lively and entertaining analysis of the 
money market of his day. The facts were open to all, yet no one 
knew how to interpret them till Bagehot, in Lombard Street, 
showed the way. So, too, of The Englieh Comtittilion. It is not 
a history, but a philosophical discussion. Stubbs and Hallam and 
May tell the story of three stages of the growth of the constitu- 
tion ; Bagehot appraises the actual values of the elements of the 
constitution. It was a work no less difficult, no less valuable, than 
that of the historian, but it called for a gift of a different sort : 
not the gift of research but that of speculative insight ; not 
learning, but philosophy. Bagehot is comparable, not to Stubbs, 
but to Burke ; and, while he is inferior to the great Irishman, 
there is no other writer of English to whom, on this his special 
ground, he need yield the palm. It needed a great mind to penetrate 
the hollowness of the theory of checks and balances, and to 
discover that a board of gentlemen with no legal status possesses 
more real power than either king or lords or commons. 

Sir Leslie Stephen showed a similar diversity of interests. The., 
first volume that bore his name was the collection of agreeable 
essays on mountaineering entitled The Playgromd qf Europe ; 
but he had already published anonymously a series of humorous 
and satirical Sh^^heeprom Omnbndge, an4 mider initials, a grave 
statement of the case for the ^orth kn iiui Uiiited States dvU 
war. ir«t aaother vein is opened in Euape (m Free ThmMing 
emti Plain Sfpeoiinfi for Stephen was one of the nnmeixms 
men of who wsiwtrotd^ by the difficulty of reoonciling 
modem thought and the disoovedies of modem seieiee with tradi- 
tional beliefo. Before this volume appeared, however, Stephen 
had become editor of The OomhiU Mrxgatme, a post which he 
held firtun 1871 till 1883, when he assumed the still heavier burden 
of editing The lE/Mowiry of Rationed Biogro^hg. Steihen 
seems to have felt, at times, that editorial work was drudgery ; 
but, at least, as contributor to The OornhiM Magmdme, he had a 
fiFOehand; and tlm three series of^jBbtwsm a Xrihmfp made up of 
his srtfolss may Ihirly be taken to show him at his best as a orllila. 
On the other, hmad, the plan oi the great XHetAemary necessarily 
limited his freedom, and the 878 articles ooveriDg 1080 ps^ 
which he oontribated to it must be read with this conadderation 
in view. They ar^ eesentiaily, biographical, and onl^ inddoatally 
criticaX The nec^ty^ of thus conforming to a plan,, however, 
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meant to Stephen by no means what it would have meant to such 
a critic as Coleridge or as Arnold. That his natural bent was 
towards biography is shown not only in his Stvdies of a Biographer, 
but in all his fine contributions to the two scries of ‘ English Men 
of Letters,’ and, above all, in the admirable monograph on Johnson. 
Stephen’s most ambitious and weightiest books, however, lie out- 
side the sphere both of literary criticism and of biography. 
They are contributions to philosophy — History of English Thmtght 
in the Eighteenth Century and The English Utilitarians — and 
have been considered elsewhere in the present volume^ Like the 
fine essay. An Agnostic's Apology, they reveal Stephen as a 
rationalist, and suggest an explanation of his limits as a critic. 
His ear was keen for what is heard in literature, but a little 
dull to what is overheard ; and, so, he is apt to be warmer in 
writing about the school of Pope than he is when he deals with 
the romantic poets. 

The tendency of periodicals, the oontributions to which, until 
recently, have been unsigned, has been to make the literary life, 
for a time, flow, as it were, underground. Thus, Leslie "Stephen 
was nearly forty before his name became &miliar to the public 
outside literary circles. Ilioagh Richard Garnett was a younger 
man by several years, a different mode of publication gave him 
a status in literature earlier than Stephen. He s<kight Usaoe first 
as a poet ; but, though he had a true lyrical gift, it was neither 
very strong nor very original ; and, so, the poetical strain in him 
does better service in imparting an aroma to his criticism than 
when it impels him to write verse. He was a master of the art of 
writing literary biography, and nothing of the same kind shows 
a defter touch than his unpretending but masterly primer on 
Coleridge or his monograph on Carlyle. The most original of his 
works is The TwiUght <^the Code, a collection of singular tales in 
whidh he shows an unexpected power of sarcasm. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the tendency of the 
periodical to submerge the man of letters is afforded by Theodore 
Watts-Duntem, a richly gifted critic, a poet and a romancer, who 
was yet practically unknown by name outelde litewupy circles until 
he was nearly sixty, and whose earliest independent publication 
appeared when he was sixty-five. A great mass nduahle 
criticism is still and, it may feared, will remain, buried in The 
Athenaeum. But his admirable wrticle on poetry contributed to 
The Encyclopaedia Br^temniea, and that entitled The JSemtmtei 

^ Bee, mUt oliap* x. 
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of Wonder in Poetry in Chambers's Cyclopaedia of English 
Litercdwe, are enough to prove that Watts-Dunton had in rare 
fullness the qualities which go to make a great critic. He had 
scholarship, refined taste and a firm grasp of principles ; and they 
are all generously used for the purpose of securing recognition for 
rising genius. No one did more pioneer work in criticism than he. 
Nor were Watts-Dunton’s gifts limited to criticism : he had the 
gift of poetry and the gift of the romancer ; and he put both at the 
service of the gypsies whom he had studied for many years — 
the first in The Coming of Love and the second in Aylwin. 
A less conspicuous instance of submergence in the periodical 
is offered by Sidney T. Irwin, who is more likely to be remembered 
by the short and slight memoir prefixed to the letters of the 
Manx poet Thomas Edward Brown, than by articles contributed 
to magazines and reviews, though these show a gift of keen 
appreciation as well as of happy expression. 

His interest in gypsies brought Watts-Dunton into touch with 
George Borrow and with Francis Hindes Qroome, It was Borrow 
who first gave gypsies a citizenship in literature, though his 
knowledge of them, as of many other things, seems to have been 
wide and general rather than exact Watts>Dunton’8 authority 
is conclusive, and he declares' that Borrow’s first-hand knowledge 
of gypsy life was superficial compared with Hindes Qroome’s; 
yet Borrow made gypsies live in the English mind as neither 
Hindes Qroome did in his absurdly named and ill-constructed' 
Bonmny dbyel nor Watts-Dunton in Ayhom, 

In a loose sense^ Borrow might be called a scholar, since he knew 
many languages, and spoke and mote them freely. He was 
a traveller, and has told the story of his travels with extraordinary 
verve. He has written bocto ^t read wonderftiUy like picaresque^, 
stories but, in these, WaJirhe/U is so mingled with Diebbung tihat 
they stand in a class by themselves. On the wholes it seems 
to regard him as one of the most remarkable of autobiographera. 
^■What is autobiography ? ’ he asked. ‘ Is it a mere record of the 
incfdt^ of a man’s life, or is it a picture of the man himself— his 
dMcaelar, his soul V If, as seems reasonable, we take this to be 
ai>ifiicait^ to Lavmgro and The Eonumy Rye, it links tocher 
the ‘WOT^bi Borrow that really matter — ^these two and !lRhe Ribte 
in 8pg^ ' In the last, no doubt, there is more iveeisefrur^ offset, 
but it is at least poadMe that there is more perfect siueerityln fhe 
less literafly tme books. The correspond^noe between Borrow and 
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the Bible society, for which he worked, gives evidence that, some- 
times, there was friction between that society and its extraordinary 
colporteur. ' In The Bible in ^ain, the adventures ring true ; but, 
though there can be no doubt as to Borrow’s hatred of impery and 
his consequent zeal, of a sort, for protestantism, the piety is, by no 
means, so convincing. Alike in this book and in the two gypsy 
tales, Borrow is unsurpassed for graphic power. In Wild Walee, 
he shows the same gift, though not quite in the same degree. 
Essentially, he is a man of the open air ; and few have equalled 
him in the art of transporting the reader’s spirit into the wilder- 
ness, while his body sits by the fireplace. His books are planl^s, 
as picaresque books are apt to bo. Events succeed one another; 
they are not consequent upon one another. But, nevertheless, 
the boohs are held together by the personality of the author ; 
and it is the sense of his personality, in addition to that sense of 
the open air already mentioned, which makes Borrow eminently 
readable. By reason of these gifts, Borrow, in the literary sense, 
is far superior to Hindes Qroome. Yet the latter was a very 
skilM literary craftsman. His sketch of Edward FitzGerald throws 
a pleasant light on an interesting character, and bis paper on his 
own father, A Svffdh Pwreon, is rich with racy local anecdotes. 
What neither Kriegtpid nor In Tewt$ could Impart was 

that sense of abounding vitality which sparkles in every page'- 
of Borrow. 

• The Romany group has diverted our attention, for the moment, 
from the literary critics of the period. Among these, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, William Minto held a respectable 
pcNBition in the second rank ; but his writings hardly rise above 
the level of good journey-work. Henry Duff Traill S a man of 
higher and more varied gifts, was among those whom the prenoie 
‘of joumalisffl d^ved of the fame which he- bad the capad^ to 
win. In addition to a considerable mritiod jfiMmlty, which is 
attested by his monc^phs on Ooleridge and 8teme^ and by the 
essays entitled The Nm Motion^ he had the ha{^y kna^ of 
writing light satirioal verse, one volume of which, Balmday 8<mgt, 
by its title commemorates Me oonneotkm with The Saturday 
lieeiew. He also wrote on eonstitatlonal and political questions, 
In The New Lvdm and in Nvmher Twemtyt he gave r^ to h&» 
imagination, and, in the former, he reaches his highest point hs 
pare literature. It was a hold conception, that of writing new 
Rogues of the dead ; and to say that Traill completely sncoMdoS 
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would be very high praise. He did not Sometimes his opinions 
seem to get between him and the character he delineates. 
Nevertheless, the book shows not merely ability but genius. It 
is always well written, frequently witty and sometimes eloquent. 

There remain two critics who may be taken as specially 
representative, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, the 
one of academic, and the other of non-academic, criticism. 
EdAvard Dowden was for many years the most widely known of 
the former group, and William Ernest Henley ^ was the most 
highly gifted and the most influential of the latter. Both were 
something more than critics ; but what, for the present purpose, 
may be called the extraneous activities of Dowden were of far less 
importance than Henley’s ; for Dowden’s graceful and accomplished 
verse is light in the balance against Henley’s virile and varied 
poetry. And, except for one venture into the realm of the muses, 
Dowden, until his death remained, what his earliest and best 
known book proclaimed him to be, a critic. It is rarely that 
a young man wins fame with a single effort, as Dowden did 
with Sfuikenpeare . . . hu Mvtul and A H ; and still more rarely 
does a first book remain, at the end of a long and active 
literary career, the best known and the iHJSt liked. This rea<ly 
acceptance and this i)ermanent fame were due, partly, to the 
merits of the book, and, partly, to the wide intere.st felt in Bhakc- 
speare. There was plenty of Shakespearean criticism even half 
a century ago ; but it was mostly of what Dallas cJillcd the 
editorial class. Dowden su))plied something different and higher 
— a thoughtful interpretation of the spirit of Shakespeare’s work. 
It was expressed, too, in a stylo lucid and attnictive, though not 
free from the faults which, long afterwards, were i>ointed out in 
Matthew Arnold’s pungent esssiy on Dowdon’s Life of Sfiellet/. 
For the rest, his numerous essays are invariably scholarly, and 
they usually show that insight which a genial sympathy gives, 

Tl»o point where Dowden is weak is just tliat where Henley 
is peculiarly strong. No recent critic has l)een more Iwddly, and 
even defiantly, original ; uojie has expressed himself in more striking 
I>hrases. Perhaps his greatest service, tw a writer of prose, was 
that he taught the power of incisivent»4s to a generation which 
was prone to lose itself in words. His criticisms in Views and 
Reviews, alike In the section devoted to literature and in that 
devoted to art, are brief— vignettes rather than full-length 
portraits — ^but they are pregnant. He plunges at once in medias 

* See, ante, vol, *wj, oliap, vi. 
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III] Ruskin’s Early VEritings 

his works. She and her sou read it together from beginning to 
end, turning to Genesis again as soon as they had reached the 
close of the Apocalypse. But there was a disadvantage as well 
as an advantage in these intimate family relationships. In a 
sense, Ruskin was never sui juris so long as his parents lived ; 
and, alFectionate as were his feelings for them, before the end he 
had begun to chafe at their control as a thing almost intolerably 
irksome. In his maturity, Ruskin became a heretic in religion 
and a revolutionary in economics, while his father was orthodox 
on both points. 

In his youth, however, notwithstanding the mistake of over- 
indulgence and excessive protective care, Ruskin gained enor- 
mously from the devotion of his parents. The early journeys 
of mingled business and pleixsure in England supplied much food 
for eye and mind ; and, when Prout’s Slcetches in Flanders and 
Germany suggested a longer tour, it was promptly undertaken. 
Similar tours followed, year after year. If, when he went to Oxford 
in 1837, Ruskin was ill equipped in respect of the ordinary sub- 
jects of study, he already knew a great deal more than most of his 
tesMshoi-s about the things that, for him, were important. lie had 
laid deep and sure the foundations of Modern Painters, the first 
volume of which was published in 1843 ; and repeated visits to 
the continent in after yeai-s enriched him with materials for the 
sulwecpient volumes, and for much of his other work as well. 

Even before the appearance of the first volume of Modem 
Painters, Rviskin was a practised writer. From 1834 onwards, 
ho was a fairly active contributor, in prose to Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural, History and AreMteetfural Magazine, and in verse to 
Friendship’s Offering and The Ijondon, Monthly Miscellany. 
The verses, with the Newdigate prize poem Bcdsette and Ele- 
plumta, and with later contributions to The Keepsake and other 
compilations, were gathered together and reprinted more than halt 
a century after most of them were written. Not till after more 
than ten years of effort did Ruskin finally make up his mind that, 
though he could write fltiont and melo<liouH verse, he was not a jKJet. 
The early prose pieces, being on the true line of develoimient, are 
of superior interest to the early verses. Some of these prose pieces 
were included in On the Old Road, and a complete seri<», TIte 
Poetry of Arch'lte,oture, was separately reprinted in 1892. Con- 
sidering the boyish years of the writer, the early essays reveal, in 
a very remarkable degree, the mature Ruskin. Ho liked to lay 
a scientific foundation for liis aesthetic theories ; and the embryo 
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his works. She and her son read it together from beginning to 
end, turning to Genesis again as soon as they had reached the 
close of the Apocalypse. But there was a disadvantage as well 
as an advantage in these intimate family relationships. In a 
sense, Ruskin was never sui juris so long as his parents lived ; 
and, affectionate as were his feelings for them, before the end he 
had begun to chafe at their control as a thing almost intolerably 
irksome. In his maturity, Ruskin became a heretic in religion 
and a revolutionary in economics, while his father was orthodox 
on both points. 

In his youth, however, notwithstanding the mistake of over- 
indulgence and excessive protective care, Ruskin gained enor- 
mously from the devotion of his parents. The early journeys 
of mingled business and pleasure in England supplied much food 
for eye and mind ; and, when Prout’s Sketches in Flanders and 
Germany suggested a longer tour, it was promptly undertaken. 
Similar tours followed, year after year. If, when he went to Oxford 
in 1837, Ruskin was ill equipped in respect of the ordinary sub- 
jects of study, he already knew a great deal more than most of his 
teachers about the things that, for him, were important He had 
laid deep and sure the foundations Modem PcmOers, the first 
volume of which was published in 1848 ; and repeated visits to 
the continent in after years enriched him with materials for the 
subsequent volumes, and for much of his other work as welL 

Even b<rfore the appearance the first votome of Modem 
Buskin was a praoihMd writer. Frcan 18S4 onward^ 
be was a jhiriy active eontributor, in prose to Loudon's Magamm 
ofNodnjurai Ptietorp and Arcidteebmal Moffonim, and in verse to 
Friendship’s Offering and The Londm MontJdy Miscelkm^. 
The verses, with the Newdi^te prise poem Saleette <md Ele- 
phanta, and with later contributSons to The Keepsake and other 
compilations, were gathered together and reprinted more than half 
a century after most of them were written. Not till after more 
. than ten years of effort did Ruskin finally make up his mind tha^ 
he could write fluent and melodious verse, he was not a poek 
; prose pieces, being on the true line of development, are 

inteerest to theearly verses. Some of these prose jdsess 
in On the Old Road, and a complete seri^ The 
Pod^ was separately reprinted in X£®2. Oou- 

sideriftg yewfs of the writer, the early essays reveal, in 

a very remarlsl^^di^ivee, the mature Ruridn. He liked to lay 
a edienrific his aestherio theories; and the embryo 
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man of science is shown in the titles of three early papers — 
Enquiries on the Causes of the Coikmr of the Water of the Rhine, 
Note on the Perforation of a Leaden Pipe by Rats and Facts 
and Considerations on the Strata of Mont Blanc. Again, in The 
Poetry of Architecture, some of the leading principles which were 
afterwards developed in The Seren Lamps of Architecture and in 
The Stones of Venice are already taught ; and, above all, the very 
title of that early work asserts the central principle of all his 
aesthetic writings. What he means by the poetry of architecture 
is, he explains in the sub-title, ‘the architecture of the nations of 
Europe considered in its association with natural scenery and 
national character.’ In Modem Painters, he declares that the 
distinctive character of his writings is ‘their bringing everything 
to a root in human passion or human life.’ This distinctive 
character, then, is present ftom the start ; and no student of ' 
Bushin can doubt that it remains present to the end. When we 
turn from substance to styl^ we find the same harmony between 
these early essays and the best known of Buskin’s aesthetic 
treatises. Alike in diction, in structure and cadence of sentences 
and in the love of such ornaments as alliteration, the boy is father 
to the man. 

More remarkable, however, than any of the published articles, 
as an anticipation of the fixture Buskin, was a paper written, in 
1836 , in answer to a ribald criticism in Blaoheoods Magmine of 
the paintings exhibited by Turner in that year. As Turner ‘never 
moved in these matters,’ the paper was not then printed ; and, 
when Buskin came to write Praeterita, he could find no fragment 
of it But he there refers to it as ‘ the first chapter of Modem 
Painters,’ and the copy subsequently discovered, which is printed 
in the library edition of his writings, proves that, at seventeen, he 
was already, to a surprising degree, master of the principles he 
enunciated in that work. The gradual expansion of the plan of 
Modem Pamt&rs is highly characteristic of Buskin. In con- 
ception, at first, merely a pamphlet in answer to an objectionable 
critique, it becomes a reasoned examination of a great artist, 
and, finally, a treatise on art based upon such a view of art that 
almost anything in heaven or earth b^mes relevant. Systematic 
it is not, although there is a show of system. Buskin's mind was, 
naturally, discursive, and it is fbrtunate that he was compelled to 
follow the bent of bis mind. The book would have be^ much 
lees rich than it is had it been redly systematia The sneoese 
of the first volume was so great, and the vistas work wMch 
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it opened out before him were so vast, that the general lines 
of Buskin’s future activity were practically determined by it. 
Seventeen years were to pass before Modern Podwters itself 
was finished The journeys, year after year, through France to 
Switzerland and Italy not only furnished materials for it, but 
opened up ever new vistas. The Sernn Lmvpe of Architecture 
and The Stones of Ymiee were both by-works, undertaken and 
carried through while it was still on hand. All three, in their 
author’s view, were educational works. Modem Painders was 
conceived in a mood of ‘black anger’ at the ignorance and 
insensitiveness of England ; the author felt he had a mission to 
dispel the ignorance and to pierce the insensitiveness. Archi- 
tecture was as little understood as painting ; even those who were 
trying to revive Gothic architecture showed, by their actions, that 
they knew not what they did. Hence, to expound the nature of 
Gothic was as essential for the spiritual welfare of the people as was 
the vindication of Tuniier. Though Buskin disappointed the hopes 
of his parents, who had destined him for the church and who saw 
in him a future bishop, he was all his life a preacher. The sense 
of duty, growing ever deeper, compelled him to take up fresh 
burdens. Thus, in 1850, he intervened on behalf of the pre- 
Baphaelites, as, in 1843, he had intervened on behalf of Turner. 
In the latter case, his aid was volunteered ; in the former, it was 
sought ; but, in both, it was givm from the same sense of duty. 
He, the man who had vision, was bound to rmmve tike scales from 
the tffes of the Mind. He was all the more bound to the pre- 
Bapha^dtee beoaotfe, woddng, m the main, independently of him, 
they were putting into practice in their painting the principles 
which he was maintaining in his books. Hence, the letters to The 
Times on the art of the brotherhood, and the subsequent pam- 
phlet on pre-Kaphaelitism. Aoadm/p Jtfotes, in which, each year, 
from 1855 to 1859, he somewhat pontiflcally instructed the faithM 
what they must believe concerning contemporary art, were another 
outcome of the same spirit These, however, were strictly within 
the province which Buskin had made his own. Notes on the 
dtpra^rwMon of Sheepfolds, issued in the same year with Pre- 
Me^haeH^am, was much more questionable in every rei^p^et 
Buskin had no such authority in the sphere of theology as he had 
in that d? art, and the former work showed that he was Mtsgdher 
iucapatde of gauging the practical difficulties in the way of a 
re-union of the seats. 

Yet another dseeih^ment &£ his aetiiriNies is i^wn in the 
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various series of lectures which he delivered during the sixth 
and seventh decades of the nineteenth century, before his oflBcial , 
position as Slade professor of fine art at Oxford made lecturing 
part of his business. Probably, the closer contact with his audience 
as lecturer than as writer satisfied his hunger for sympathy. It was, 
moreover, essential to get all the strength he could upon his side ; 
for ‘ what with that infernal invention of steam, and gunpowder, I 
think the fools may be a puft‘ or barrel or two too many for us.’ 
He lectured, therefore, in order to enlist recruits in the army of 
the wise which was to condense the steam into water and to pour it 
upon the gunpowder. His lectures On Arehitectwre a/nd Painting 
were delivered in Edinburgh in 1868 ; The Political Economy qf 
Art (afterwards included in A Joy for Ever) consisted of two 
lectures delivered at Manchester in 1857 ; and in The Two 
Paths were gathered together five lectures which are related by 
unity of purpose, though they were delivered at different places. 
These lectures were all directly concerned with Ruskin’s primary 
business, art ; but the very title of the second course indicates 
the change which was coming over him. He was half serious as 
well as half playfhl when he wrote to Norton that he wanted to 
give lectures in all manufacturing towns. He was approaching 
great dividing line of his work and life, which he croesed whm, 
in 1860, he published both the last volume of Modem Painters 
and the five essays afterwards known by the title Unto this LcuA 
The last volume of Modem Pamters had, for the most part, 
been written in the winter of 1859—60. W^ile it was passing 
through the press, the author was already busy with his rovo- 
luiionaiy essays on economics, the first of which appeared in 
The OornhlM Magazine for August. The outcry against these 
papers was so great that Thackeray, the editor, at the instance 
of the publisher, intimated to Ruskin that the series must be 
stopped. The same fate attended the series of essays contributed 
in 186S — 3 , on the invitation of Froude, to Fraser's Magassme. 
The fragment afterwards received the title Mmera Pulveris. 
The strong opposition aronsed by these papers was due, mainly, 
to the heterodoxy of Baskin's opinions, Writing when the 
Manchester school was at the height of its power, he flatly 
denied its gospel But another cause operated to increase the 
irritation which was felt against him. In the transition teem 
the criticism of art to the critiioism of indushry, Ruskin seeoiwd 
to break with his own jpast ; and, while his countrymen were nolv 
willing to listen to his exposition of the political economy of the 
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former, they asked impatiently what he know about the political 
economy of the latter. He had given ground for the question 
by the statement in the preface to The Political Ecotiomy of Art 
that he had never read any author on political economy, except 
Adam Smiths 

Ruskin had to create a public for his economics, as he had 
created one for his aesthetic doctrine.’ But there was no break 
and no inconsistency. Evolution there certainly was — an evolution 
mainly from within, though inftuenced by Carlyle. The transition 
hrom art to industry was the natural outcome of Buskin's doctrine 
of art as an expression of the whole life. He knew that life is 
social, and he felt that the imperfections and the unreality of 
modem art are intimately related to the ugliness of modem 
industry. There was, from the first, much in his writings that 
might have prepared a close student for the transition. He 
had vigorously protested in The Seven Lampa of Arehiteetm'e 
against the uselessness of much of the toil to which the working 
classes are condemned. In Modern PaiiUera, ho had distin- 
guished the lower picturesque from the higher, aitd declared that 
the essence of the difihronce between them lay in the fact that the 
lower picturesque was heartless. Most clearly of all, the lust 
volume of Modem PaitUera revealed the drift of his thought 
There, he had condemned the modem ‘ monetary asceticism, oour 
sisting in the refiisal of pleasure and knowledge for the aaktijS 
money ’ that is to say, that Inverted asoetioinoai which rmtoun^ 
Uie ktagdcun of heaven in fhvonr of this wmrld, Just as oMdleval 
•sestidam tmammA tUs world in fhvoor of die Idngdmn of 
heaven ; he had nahiMbied that» tf ail idiysioai exertion were 
utilised, no man need evw work more than is good for him ; and, 
after Carlyle, he had duown out for the oonsideradon of a mer- 
candie era the doctrine that the best work, whether of soldier or 
sdlor, or of splritoai teacher, or of writer or artist, was never 
done for pay, but for nothing or for less than nothing— for death. 

Just bemuse the development was wholly natural, it proved to 
be BO mere passing phase. Hraoefortb, Buskin’s writings Midi Ids 
pmetloil alike prodalm him an economist and sodai rslEMnBsr 
as well M a critic of tat. On the praodcal side, the {uoof is pM u 
ha the guild of St Qeorge ; while among his wrldngs 1kn» are, 
fritei Unto tMe Lott onwards, two great gronpe, one ha wUch the 

I It fMDH probiMki Utti thli staUmcnl »m IcksoranW, M oopjr 

of inU’t Mtnaal Mto m m y av* to Ui* Britlah nrnmia (Oe«a, vol. 8, p. It, sota l). 
Bttt ii iboM aa/tUag W fiw aa)m to ibow tho tMo la vUWt ttuir wwo vHttu t 
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aesthetic element is most conspicuous, the other in which it is 
subordinate to the economic. The increased prominence of the 
latter element inevitably influenced Ruskin’s styla After Unto 
tlm Last, there is less gorgeousness ; but the author’s own high 
opinion of that volume as a piece of English was justified. 

During the years which followed Unto this Last, the conflict 
in Ruskin’s mind between the aesthetic and the social and economic 
interests is unmistakable. On the whole, the latter triumph. The 
Queen of the Air belongs to the domain of aesthetics, and so does 
the report on the Turner drawings in the National Gallery. In 
The Cestm of Aglaia, he laid down the laws of art for the use of 
schools. But the laws of art prove to be very close to the laws of 
morals ; and, in The Ethics of the Lust, which treats of crystallo- 
graphy, there is asserted a similarly close connection between 
morals and science. In Sesame a/nd Lilies, and in The Qtosm^ 
of Wild Olive, the predominance of the social over the aestheiio 
interest is very evident The former became at once, as It still 
remains, the most popular of all Ruskin’s writings, partly, perhaps, 
because of the elements of the fanciful and the sentimental in It 
Both these books were collections of lectures ; for Ruskin still 
loved to meet an audience. He loved, also, at this time and for 
years afterwards, to speak through the medium which brought him 
into contact with the largest number. He entered into several news- 
paper controversies. These ‘ letters to the editor ’ were afterwards 
collected by an Oxford pupil, and published under the title Arrows 
of the Chace—s. volume full of paradox, but fiill, also, of sparkling 
and memorable sayinga Of these letters, some belong to the 
aesthetic, and others to the social, divisions of Ruskin’s writings. 
The remarkable series entitled Time amd Tide hy Wecrre a/nd 
Tyne belongs wholly to the social division ; and, ai«rt from tfie 
letters in Fors OUwigera, it was Ruskin’s last important contri- 
bution, in a direct way, to Hie subject. Afterwards, he tried in 
a practical way, by the guild of St George, to further the ends 
he had at heart. 

The unfavourable reception of his economic theories had, 
probably, caused some discouragement in Ruskin’s mind. At 
any rate, after Time amd Tide and The Queen of the Air, he 
turned to a study so far removed from economics as Greek 
mythology. He also occupied himself with such tasks as the 
production of catalogues of pictures. Then, in 1869 , came his 
appointment to the post of Slade professor of fine art at 
Oxford ; an ofSce to which he was again appointed in 1888 > 
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This (without at all extinguishing his social interwts, which 
were manifested in road-making, street-sweeping and tea-selling, 
as well as in other less eccentric ways) gave a decisive impetus 
to the aesthetic element in his mind ; for the professorship 
made aesthetics his business and his duty. He was a busy 
and highly successful lecturer, delivering, in the year 1«70, the 
series afterwards published under the title Lectures on Art^ in 
which, after four introductory lectures of a general nature, he 
dealt with painting; and that on sculpture, entitled Aratra 
Fentelici. In the following year, he delivered his lectures On 
Landscape, which were not published till 1897, and a much- 
debated discourse entitled The Relation between Mitdmei Angelo 
and Tirdoret. The violent exaggerations of this discourse evoked 
vigorous repudiations from more than one authority on art, and 
even put some strain upon Buskin’s relations with one or two of 
his friends. Before the end of his first tenure of office, he had 
delivered, in all, eleven courses of lectures. But, besides lecturing 
and teaching through the eye and hand at Oxford, Buskin con- 
ceived it to be his duty to act as a sort of director general in 
things of art to all who cared to learn from him ; hence. Mornings 
in Florence and St Marlts Rest were conceived him to be part 
of the work of his chair. 

Unfortunately for his own health, Buskin was not content with 
the tasks which his enthusiaon for art imposed upon him. Thoujg^ 
the professorship had breathed a new life into his work for art, it 
left him still convinced that the problems raised by modem in- 
dostry wme of vital importance. The guild of St George was 
conceived at this {xoiod, and, in 1871, he started Fors Clamgei^ 
By far the greater part of that extraordinary oollectlon of lettei^ 
the most comprehensive and the moet obaracteristio of ail Buskin’s 
writings, was produced while he vras still Blade professor. Evm 7 
phase of Buskin is illustrated in It, exoq|)t that of the master 
gorgeous English. For insight Into the range of Buskin’s s^le^ it 
is only necessary to compare the first volume otModem Fakvktn 
with Fors, ill through his career, he had been movli^ oonrii* 
tently, though vrlth varlatiotts due to the nature his tiiiinh 
towards greater stmplidty. But the simplicity is irtdl! stottuta^ 
and, ia Fors, it is wonderfrdly flexible ; fin* it has to be adsptod 
successively to every one of the author’s interests and 

Ovenrtnfn brouj^t on, in the summer of 187^ a sertoBS attadc 
of brain fever ; vtsA Buskin never regahaed hJs oUi vigour. He 
was active enou|^ and most dtsourtively active, Stience, art, 
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theology, literary criticism, economics, are all treated with more 
or less fullness in the writings of the next two or three yeara. 
His re-election to the professorship at Oxford meant more lectures, 
those entitled The, Art of England and The Pleasures of Eng- 
land ; but the latter course clearly showed as it proceeded that his 
mind, in some degree, had lost its balance. He resigned, once more, 
and, for the remaining years of his life, he produced nothing of 
importance except the admirable Praeterita. This was finished 
in 1889. The years of life which still remained to him are best 
described by the phrase which he himself applied to the closing 
phase of Scott’s IHq— jours de mart. 

Ruskin is now passing through that period of depreciation 
which seems to be the lot of all writers who, at any part of their 
career, have been regarded with exaggerated admiration. Time 
was when Ruskin was Sir Oracle on art ; now, it is frequently 
maintained that his principles are antiquated, that the world am 
afford to forget him. It is curious that, in respect of his work as 
economist and social reformer, opinion has moved in precisely the 
opposite direction. Though probably few, cither of stato-smen or 
of economists, would accept without largo reservations the views 
advocated by Ruskin, these views have influenced life and legisla- 
tion ; and those who bear in mind how closely the two sections of 
his work were associated in his own mind will doubt whether 
the aesthetic teaching can be entirely superseded. It was the 
conviction that while life without industry is guilt, industry 
without art is brutality, which drove Ruskin to examine the kin<l 
of industry by which the modern world escapes guilt — only to fall 
into brutality. At any rate, the intense humanity which inspires 
all Ruskin’s work, economic and aesthetic alike, can never Ijecome 
antiquated. A false conception of aesthetic principle is fatal to 
him who holds that art exists for art’s sake, but not noceswirily 
to him who holds that the end of art is to raise life from bruhility 
to graciousness. 

Nearly all our subsequent aesthetic criticism is derive<l from, 
or more or less deeply influenced by, Ruskin. Rciyamin Rolmrt 
Haydon stands quite apart from him. Tliough a far older man 
than Ruskin, Haydon, as the author of printed works, come.s after 
him in chronological order; for, even Haydon’s LeMurrs on 
Painting and Design, the earliest of which was delivered in I8,qi5, 
was not published till near the close of his life; and the fiwcinating 
Autobiography, which is his solo title to literary fame, was 
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posthumous. Buskin’s scathing judgment on Haydon as an artist 
is well known. In Modern Painters, he singles out Haydon and 
Barry as examples of ‘the desire of greatness as such, or rather 
of what appears great to indolence and vanity,’ and states that 
‘nothing except disgrace and misguidance will ever be gathered 
from such work ’ as theirs. Whether this be so or not, the Auto- 
biography is entirely unaffected. It has that value which must 
always belong to any sincere revelation of a human soul, and takes 
a very high rank in that delightful class of books which Buskin 
himself afterwards enriched by his charming Praeterita. Haydon’s 
Autobiography is not, however, except in a very slight degree, a 
work of aesthetic criticism, and he is connected with this group 
rather through his paint-brush than through his pen. 

It was otherwise with Anna Brownell Jameson. She, too, was 
greatly senior to Buskin, and had made a name as a miscellaneous 
author while he was still a boy. The facility of her style makes 
her volumes pleasant reading, and her analyses of Shakespeare’s 
heroines won, and have retained, as they deserve, considerable 
popularity. But the very title of one of her works, The Loves of 
the Poets, is suggestive of superficiality and popularity in the 
leas favourable sense; and the &ct that, in her C^racteristics qf 
Women, she, without qualification, ranks lady Macbeth as in- 
tellectually the superior of her husband, proves the suspicion to be 
well founded. She was in the field before Buskin, but she was 
deeply influenced by him, and li«r varions books on different groups 
of kgeads and legendai^ art bear his mark. Buskin, however, in 

candid and gently 

satiricad judgment upon heu. 

But it was in Buiiin’s own univenlty that the aesthetic school 
took root, though its fiowmrs and its firult were not precisely what 
he would have deedred. The disciples never gave that weight to 
ethics which the master desired, and, as time went on, they paid it 
leas, rather than more, attention. Of this group, Jdhn Aditiwgtfw 
Symonds may be described as an outlying member, and bis priodpid 
Memimmee e» Itodp, illustrates the weakness of the sdhoel 
to which he belonged. It is lacking in unity and is oneirfded, 
not only in the mm that it dwells upon art and passes i %Ml y 
ov&f othffit Ihotora in the history of the period, but, in ^ traat- 
ment of art emihasis is laid upon ^e emoticmal at 

the expense ot tiU intellectual. Symonds’s othw w<nic% likewise^ 
Ml short of greatness. His poems aru aoeomplUhicd rather 
inspired. His literary mcmographs and oritielnM do not riM 
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much above the average of their kind; and, sometimes, as in 
Shakeif>mre» Predecemrs in the EngHeh Drama, they are not 
safficiently thorough on the side of scholarship. Symonds's prose 
style is nearly always too highwrought and too diffhse. 

On a far higher plane of literature stands Waiter Pater; but 
he, though he was influenced by Kuskin, is singularly different 
from the elder writer, and the difference sheds back a light upon 
the master’s theories. Buskin, bowed with sorrows though he was, 
remained unconquerably optimistic, and, so long as he wascapd^Ie 
of work, he laboured with even excessive hopefulness at schemes 
of social regeneration. Pater retires from the dust of con- 
flict into an artistic seclusion. The conclusion of his Stueliee 
in the History of the Bmammce is, in the highest degree, 
significant Its teaching is that, to beings like men, beings under 
sentence of death, but with a sort of indefinite rt^rievev the love 
of art for art’s sake is the highest form of wisdom. 'For art omaei 
to yon, proposing frankly to give nothing bat the highest quality 
to your mommits as ikey pass, and simply for those moments’ 
sake.’ The Oscar Wilde devdiopment had not the good will of 
Pater any more -than that of Baskin ; but it logically follows from 
Pater’s principle. 

Pater was one of the most fastidious of literary artists. By his 
artistic theory he was driven to seek perfection of style, If art 
for art's sake is the highest thing of all, if life is a series of 
moments and its aim is to make each moment as exquisite as it 
can be made, it follows that each sentence, in a sense, is an 
end in itself. The result is a style b^ntiful indeed — at its best 
very beautiful — but overlabour^. The purpose partly defeats 
itself. The whole suffers from the excessive pains bestowed upon 
the parts, and the reader shares the oppression felt by the writer.' 

Pater’s literary career b^ian with ^e essay entitled Winakel- 
mcmn, which he contributed, in 1867 , to The Weetnmister 
and this, with other papers contributed to periodicals, constituted 
the volume which was published in 187 <^ In the second edition, 
the conclusion which has been quoted above was omitted, because 
Pater felt that it might mislead young men. It was, however, 
subsequently restored; and the conceptions it indicates form the 
substance of the fine romance, MoMrim Uie JBpkmean, which sbojgu 
clearly that Pater’s own epicureanism was of a very noble sort, tot 
which fails, like every form of epicureanism, to show why any <me 
kind of pleasure should be the pleasure of all Iniaoia mp .. 
PortraMe followed, and then Appre^aHom, Plato and Pkdnmm 
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and the charming ‘ima^naiy portraiV ThA Child in the Hovm. 
This was the last volume published during Pater’s life, but several 
followed it posthumously. Pater gave a colour of his own to 
everything he touched. His criticism reveals so much of himself 
that the question is naturally suggested, whether it reveals as 
much of the artist or the writer criticised. But it must be remem- 
bered that the criticism that does not carry the atmosphere of 
personality is a singularly dull affair ; and, also, that Pater was un- 
usually well endowed with both the emotional and the intellectual 
gifts of the critic. There are few whose judgments are deserving 
of closer attention. 

While Pater represented the aesthetic movement in its most 
earnest phase, Oscar Wilde gave utterance to its principles in 
the language of persiflage. In verse and in prose, in lyrics, in 
‘trivial comedies for serious people' that sparkled with wit, in 
essays often bright with raillery and occasionally weighty with 
thought, he proved that he possessed a remarkably varied genius. 
The Ballad qf Reading Oaol and De PrqfandiA are the product 
of his tragic overthrow, and are well worth all that he had pre- 
viously written. 

Of the ill-defined genus miscellaneous prose, there is nof.. 
species more delightftil than that of the essay In the stricter 
sense of the word, the essay which is the exiir<»Hion of a mood 
rather than, like Macaulay’s, a fragment of history, or, Uke 
Matthew Arnold’s, a fragment of eritioism. Qidte a considerable 
group of essayists in this stricter sense belongs to the Victorian 
peri(^ eldest of the group wera Hugh Miller and Bobert 
Obambees^ both bom hi 1809, toe one in the D(»to» end the 
other in the south, of Scotland, both, tdtimatoly, editors in Edin- 
burgh. The most valudide (rf Miller’s oontributlons to joumiyilsm 
have been gatoered into books which have a coherence of their 
own, like The Old Bed Sandetone and the d^lghtfril auto^ 
biograihy My SchooU md Bchoolmadere ; but much sNdll renudM 
la ^ form of scattered essays, of which one volume was fwhlished 
in 1869 and auotoer in 1870. Soimoe^ however, on toe ooe hand, 
and religious controversy, on toe othmr, itotorbed most of IGiyMi 
enmgy, and, though he was the greater writer of toe two, Ml hkn 
a smaller place, in this particular ^here, tbfm Bobert dtombsei, 
the frrander, in ooqfuncrion with his dkler l»ctosr 1 >inBllim, of 
Ohtmkertie Jowmdk Both the brothers wore busy and 

toe younger had a gift of humour which served him hot good mead 
in the numerous essays which he omitrlbiitod to bii own journal. 
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It was to Hugh Miller’s journal WUneas that John Brown 
contributed his first noteworthy paper. But, though Brown 
became a man of letters, he never ceased to be a physician. Ho is 
doctor in the medical sense as unalterably as Samuel Johnson is 
doctor in the academic sensa It seems to have been partly by 
accident, and partly through domestic insistence and encourage- 
ment, that Brown gradually became a writer as well as a physician. 
Hence, his entry was late and his production always remained 
leisurely. His earliest paper in Tha Witness appeared in 1840, 
and the total of his work fills only three small volumes. It is 
fortunate for Brown’s feme that the fact is so. His genius was 
beautiful and delicate rather than robust, and the characteristic 
charm of his essays is not of a sort that is susceptible of great 
expansion or of indefinite repetition. The essayists of the personal 
and confidential type are never voluminous writers. There Is, 
nevertheless, cojisiderable variety in Brown’s work. His papers 
on medical subjects afford pleasant and profitable reading; he is 
an excellent critic both of art and of literature; he shows great 
sensitiveness to natural beauty and gr^t power of describing 
it. But he is happiest of all when he deals with the dog. Here, 
he is not only unsurpassed but unequalled. The most deservedly 
femous of all his writings is the beautiful story JSab and hU 
Friends. But he has delineated many dogs beri^ Bab^ and 
always admirably. 

\^ile Brown was born a citizen of the Scottish oa|fital, 
Alexander Smith only became a citizen by adoption. Thongh 
seldom read, he is still known by name as one of the ‘spasmodic’ 
poets ; but, until lately, it was half forgotten that he was also a 
skilful writer of prose, author of an extremely pleasant ttxny, 
the most readable of guide-books, if A Smvmr m Skye may he 
degraded by that description, and, above all, of DreomOtorp, one 
of the finest volumes of essays since Lamb's. The IHmids who^ 
shortly after his death, predicted that he would take rank below 
only a few of the greatest of British essayists, were not bad critics. 
Smith had the temperament of the essayist and the clearest possible 
understanding of the principles of the form of art which the 
essayist attempts Howhere in our literature is there a better 
exposition of the essay as conceived and written by Montaigne 
than in the second essay of Drecmthorp, On the Writing ttf 
Essays ; and there are not many better examples of ‘ atmosphere ’ 
than the title essay. 

On a much lower plane stand Smith’s two contemporaries, 
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A. K. H. Boyd and John Skelton. Boyd first became widely 
known through the volume of pleasant but garrulous and 
unsubstantial essays entitled Mecreatiam of a Gomdry Parson, 
which he had contributed to Fraser's Mayaune. It was the 
earliest of many volumes which continued to appear at short 
intervals down to 1896, when The Last Years of kt AndreM's was 
published. There was a stronger fibre in Skelton, whose pseu- 
donym Shirley was subscribed to some of the most readable of 
the papers contributed to Fraser’s Magazine and Itlackirood's 
Magazine during the latter half c»f the nineteenth century. Fwm 
his earliest production Nwjae. Crificae to The Table Talk of 
Shirley, Skelton showed gresit skill as an essayist, bleiuling in a 
rare degree the love of nature with the love of books, and im- 
parting both to the reader through a stylo redolent of the writer’s 
own personality. Skelton was a historian as well as an essayist 
Though he is, perhaps, sometimes advocate rather than judge in 
his essays and books on Mary queen of Scots, they who most 
widely differ from him in opinion must lie sensible <»f, and grateful 
for, the chann of his presentation of the case. 

Of all this group, the greatest was liobert Ixiuis Stevenson*. 
Versatility was one of Stevenson’s most conspicuous rpialittes, for, 
besides being the foremost essayist since Ijamh and a master of 
fiction, whether in the form of romance or in that of short 
story, he was also a dramatist and a poet The essay, however, 
was the form in which he first gave promise of his future distint*- 
tion, and the publication of Ordered Stmth may ho regarded as 
his real entrance upon literature. Ordered S<mth lifts the vqil 
from Stevenson's life and gives insight into conditions which 
profoundly affected all his work. It is the essay of an invalid, 
and an invalid Stevenson was destined to remain till the end. 
But ho was an invalid with the spirit of a robust adventurer. 
A victim to tuberculosis, who, at times, could scarcely breathe 
and who seemed to need all his energies in order merely to live, 
Jhe was a lover of the sea and a daring voyager, and, long after be 
had reached manhood, still played, with tireless sest, a war-game 
of his own invention. In his case, broken hesJth did not qaeaob, 
but rather stimulated, the heroic in his nature. Hence, feeble w. 
was his hold on life, in forty-four years he accomplished fer mc^ 
than the vast majority of those who live the fell i^mui in the en- 
joyment of vigorous betdth. The body was weak, bat the spirit 
was indomitable. It was the eagerness of his qplrit and hli keen 

1 Sm, ««(«, voL xin, VI. 
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sympathy with men of action that saved Stevenson from the be- 
setting sin of the artist in words, the temptation to subordinate 
meaning to sound. 

It was not until the publication of Treamre Idawl as a 
separate volume in 1883 that Stevenson was generally recognised 
as a great writer; but, prior to that, he had written and published 
some short stories and many essays. The records of persona! 
experience which are embodied in An Irdand Voyitge and in 
Travels with a Donkey in the Cevmnes are essentially essays. 
Fugitive papers were gathered into volumes, intimate and c<»n- 
fidential, as in Virginihvs Puerisqm, or critical, as in Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books. Both in matter and in maniuir 
they were excellent, but they did not make their author 
famous. Other volumes, akin in spirit and substance, were 
added in later years — ^fragments of autobiography and travel, 
such as The Amat&wr Emigrant, The Silverado Squatters 
and In the South Seas, and collections of miscellaneous 
papers, such as Memories and Portraits and Aeross the Plains. 
In all his work of this class Stevenson is easy, graceful and 
friendly, except on occasion, when, as in A Christmas Sermon, 
the tone is too lofty for these adjectives. But there, too, he 
is intimate, and there, perhaps more clearly than anywhere 
else, he reveals the moral interest which underlies most of 
his work. 

The body of short stories grew along with the essays, and 
Stevenson was a master of story-craft no less than of essay-craft. 
He never surpassed some of his earlier tales: The PavUim 
on the Links and Thremm Jamet both appeared before Treamre 
Idomd. But, among English-speaking people, it is difficult to 
make a great reputation out of short stories. The stories pub- 
lished under the title The New Arabian Nights were suppoeed 
to be responsible for the unpopularity and failure of Ismdtm, 
the periodical in wliich they originally appeared. Stevenson 
might, therefore, have added masterpieces such as Ma/ribem 
and The Beach of Faleea, and still have remained obscure But, 
after Treasure Islcmd, he was obscure no longer, and the brilliant 
success of that excellent story for boys won readers for the essays 
and the short stories who, save for it, would have paid no heed 
to them. It made Stevenson a prosperous man, and did much 
to determine the direction of his subsequent efforts. It was 
followed by a series of roaxmees—EidMyaped, with its sequel 
Catriona, The Black Arrow, The Master of BaUantrae and 
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others, down to his mastei’piece Weir of Hermiaton and the un- 
finished 8t Ivea. In these romances, Stevenson is at his best, like 
Scott, when he is dealing with his native land ; but a comparison 
with the Waverley novels shows that, fine as his work is, it falls 
decidedly short of the greatest. Only in Weir of Hermiaton does 
he for a moment rival Scott Stevenson was growing till he 
died, and the wonderful creation of the old judge, one of tlie 
best drawn characters in prose fiction, deepens the regiet that 
his days were numbered. Like Dickens, he Imd the excellent 
habit of identifying himself with his characters, and this, no d(»ibt, 
explains his success. He acted their parts while he dictated, and 
imitated their voices. 

In other departments, Stevenson’s work was less excellent 
The dramas wherein he collaborated with Henley were not very 
successful ; but it must bo added that their failure was largely 
duo to imperfect acquaintance with the conditions of the thcfUre. 
Both writers were too highly gifted to produce work destitute of 
literary merit, and Bemt. Auatin, in particular, seems, from this 
point of view, to deserve more success than it won. 

Stevenson has been called thodaureate of the nursery, but the 
title has also been claimed for William Brlghty Rands ; and it 
seems more justly to belong U> the elder writer. Certainly, 
Rands preceded Stevenson, and the latter has nothing finer titan 
Hands’s ‘Creat, wide, beautiful, wonderful World.’ From 1864 
onwards, in LiUipuA Levee, IMiput Revda, LtUipt/U Lectures and 
InUipvi Legends, in verse and in prose, Hands was second only to 
Lewis Carroll and Juliana Horatia Ewing in the production of 
those books about childhood and for childhood, which are mnong 
the most striking features of recent English literature. He wrote, 
and wrote well, for adults as well as for children. His essays. 
Tangled TaXk, are, it is true, disappointing ; but his Ohmaefa 
England, though not a work of profound learning, is a very 
interesting book ; and his Henry Htdbeaeh, Student in Life and 
PhUoaophy, proves that he was a thinker as well as a skilfai 
writer. The uncertainty of the judgment of contemporaries is 
vividly illustrated by the fact that this striking book passed 
almost unhotioed and renudns unknown except to students, while 
Sir Arthur Helps’s commonplace Friends in CosmeU, which is idso 
the work of a 'student in Ufe and philosophy,’ won for Its author 
a high place among writers of the second grai^ Helps attempted 
history, the drama and prose fiction, as well as the dialogue on 
Bodal questions by which he won his jBune. His histories are 

11—2 
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treated elsewhere \ His dramas are forgotten. His Realnmh 
resembles the works of Disraeli in that it is partly political, but 
it is not, like them, a document of historical significance. His 
Brevia, a collection of short essays and aphorisms, makes con- 
spicuous that lack of substance which is evident in Friends in 
Council. This charge cannot be brought against the thought of 
William Eathbone Greg, whose Creed of Christendom, in spite of 
its sympathetic moderation, in 1851 fluttered the dove-cots of 
orthodoxy. Enigmas of Life, fully twenty years later, testified 
to his permanent interest in the ultimate problems of existence. 
The expression is sometimes striking, but the principal charnt of 
the book arises from the atmosphere of sincerity which pervades 
it. Greg was a philosophical politician, as well as a philosophical 
student of religion ; and, in Roeks Ahead and Mistaken Aims 
and attainable Ideals of the Artisan Classes, and in a number 
of essays, he showed himself to be by no means easy in mind as to 
the tendency of the times. Like Bagehot, ho saw that democracy 
was inevitable, and, like Bagehot, ho felt that the problem how to 
give the masses their due share of power without making them 
all-powerful was still unsolved. 

The nursery work of Bands links on, at one point, to the work 
of Andrew Lang®, whose many-coloured fairy books were, of course, 
not of his own composition, but gathered out of many lands and 
many ages in the course of his studies in mythology and folk-lore. 
Lang seemed to have all the necessary gifts of the essayist ; yet, 
already, his essays have lost somewhat of their flavour. Only now 
and then, as in the lightly humorous philosophy of prefaces in the 
preface to The Orange Fairy Book, does Lang strike the true 
note firmly ] and he has not enough of this quality to keep his 
essays in permanent remembrance. He dissipated his powers and 
attempted too much. Folk-lore, the occult, history, the Homeric 
question, literary criticism — in all he was active. Under such 
conditions, it was scarcely possible to bo quite first-rate in any 
department. Specialists in each could point out his mistakes ; 
but it remains much to his credit that he never failed to make 
himself interesting. The fact that, whether right or wrong, he is 
interesting in every page of his short sketch of English literature 
is not the least striking illustration of this power. 

Two ‘ rolling stones,’ both of whom gathered iuohh, uh the 
older hinted in the title of one of his books, wore Ijaurenco 

^ Boo, chap, n, 

® Bee, ante^ chap, ii, a»d voL xm, chap. vi. 
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Oliphant and Lafcadio Hearn. Oliphant’s bookfl bear teatimony 
to hia wanderings. His earliest volume dealt with Khatmanda ; 
and his next, The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, caused him 
to be consulted when the Crimean war broke out. In two wars, 
he acted as correspondent of The Times. He was in Japan while 
Japan was still in the medieval stage, and nearly lost his life in an 
attack in which the weapon of the assailant was a two-handed 
sword. So stirring a life aflForded rich materials for various 
lively narratives from his pen, and for the essays which were 
gathered up near the close of his life in Rpisodes in o- TJfe qf 
Adventure. But the most extraordinary episode of all was 
Oliphant’s subjection to the ‘prophet’ Thomas Ijake Harris, 
whom the disciple believed to bo not only a prophet, but ‘ the 
greatest poet of the ago,’ and to whom ho surrendered the whole 
of his property. One outcome of this discipleship was Symjmm- 
moM, a singular book, the joint composition of Oliphant and his 
wife, who both wrote, or believed that they wrote, under the 
dictation of a spirit. Other products were of a very different 
sort ; for Oliphant seems to have united with this trait of enthu- 
siasm a marked talent for businesH, which the prophet was shrewd 
enough to employ for his own beiieHt. Hence, The Autohioffraphy 
of a Joint-Stock Company, in which Oliphant embodied the 
knowledge he had gained of the methods of American financiers. 
In the literary sense, however, Oliphant's most valuable work wsu 
the satiric fiction PiceadiUy, which shows him to have been a keen 
observer and a penetrating critic of the society of his time. 
Long afterwards, he returned to the realm of fiction in Altiora 
Peto, and proved that lie still retained his old fineness of touch. 

djafeadio Hearn began his career as a contributor to twox 
Cincinnati journals, but it was a sobsequent residence at Kt Pierre, 
Martinique, that gave him the materials for his first noteworthy 
work. Two Years in the French West indies. In this, he showed 
that power to receive and faithfully to reproduce impromions, 
which was his special gift ; and his {Kwition in literature must 
depend upon this gift as it was exercised in relation to Japan, 
whither he migrated in IB91. Probably no one can instruct 
the man of the west about what Japan was before the completion 
of the process of modernisation so well as Hearn ; but that he 
does so on the strength of mere impression Is shown by the fact 
that, though he married a Japans wife, he could neither speak 
to her or to his children in their own language, nor, after a residence 
of fourteen years, so much as read a JapMiese newspaper. What 
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is valuable in his work is not his reasoned opinions, but the feeling 
produced in his soul by what he saw and heard ; and it is im- 
portant to notice, as Gould insists, that what he saw was little 
more than a blur of colour ; for he was ‘probably the most myoptic 
literary man that has existed.' Hence, the best of the Japanese 
books is the first, GUmpses of UnfamiliaT Japcm, because in it 
he was forced to rely almost wholly on impression. In his later 
volumes, he reacts on the impressions and iiyures them. For this 
reason, the latest, Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation, though 
the most ambitious — for it is an attempt to present in one lordly 
dish the cream of all he had learnt about Japan — is far from Iming 
equal to those early glimpses. Besides scenes, Hearn produced 
tales, both in America and in the Japanese period. He Ijctrays 
in them an unhealthy love of the gruesome ; but he could, on 
occasion, rise to a high level, as he proved by his masterpiece in 
this form, the story of Karma. 

While Oliphant and Hearn found their literary capital in the 
distant and unfamiliar, the sphere of Bichard Jefferies was, as the 
title of one of his volumes indicates, the fields and the hedgerows 
around us. His task was to show that the unfamiliar lay beneath 
men's eyes. He belongs to the class of field naturalists like 
W'hite of Selbome, and, in days more recent than even those of 
Jefferies, Denham Jordan, who is better known by his pen-name 
‘A Son of the Marshes.’ But Jefferies was more amlfitiouB than they 
and wider in his range. In ffodge and hie Master, he deals wi^ 
the human element in rural life ; but he does not show that complete 
comprehension which he. shows of beast and bird and flower. His 
name first became familiar through The Gamekeeper at Home ; 
and, for the ten years of life which remained to him, he was a 
diligent writer. All who are qualified to judge, testify to his 
accuracy of observation as recorded in volume after volume, down 
to Field and Hedgerow, which appeared after his death ; but, 
while the style is good, there is a marked tendency to catalogue 
minute facts which, doubtless, have a value as natural history, but 
hardly any from the point of view of literature. On the other 
hand, a certain vein of poetry is present in all the works of 
Jefferies, It is especially rich in Wood Magic, and it gives chanu 
to the fine spiritual autobiography, The Story of My Heart. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF JOURNALISM 

To pass from the conditions recorded in the chapter entitled 
'The Beginnings of English Journalism^' to those with which 
the close of the nineteenth century was familiar, is almost like 
being carried on the magic carpet of oriental romance from the 
middle of the Sahara to the bustling, electricity-lighted thorough- 
fares of a modern Enrojiean capital. The chapter to which 
reference is made treats of the hand-written letter in which 
some, more or less professional, observer, for the benefit of a 
few known subscribers in the country, detailed whatever gossip 
he was able to pick up in the taverns and streets of Ixiiuloii. Uis 
lineal descendants arc still to be seen in the writers of the Ijondon 
letter which figures in the columns of nearly every daily provincial 
paper, and finds, latterly, a counterp«krt in several of the journals 
established in Ix)ndon. The information in these London letters 
differs, for the most part, from that which is to be obtained in 
the ordinary news columns, and has nothing in common wiUi the 
reasoned leading article, in which is discussed the uppermost 
political incident of the day. The chapter above referred to took 
its readers from th^ manuscript letters through various experi- 
ments in printed news- books add sheets of intelligence, issued by, 
or in behalf of, groups of politicians, or news purveyors, to the 
establishment of The London Oaaette and the few oa-asiunal 
journals which made their appearance towards the end of 
seventeenth century. The transition from a small pam^fiilet 
containing some definite piece of news, and bearing an appropriate , 
title, to the sheet published periodically under a distinctive «id 
regularly repeated name, carrying not one but a great variely of 
collected items of news, was, in itself, great ; but, when the change 
vms brought about, the convenience and attraotiveness of it 
ensured permanence. 


> Sm, anti, vol. ni, tUMp, rt. 
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There waa even a public ready for the nows writer. Howell, 
in his Familiar Letters\ tells that the ploughman, the cobbler 
and the porter would spare no effort to educate their children, 
and the records of the university of Cambridge show numerous 
instances of the sons of husbandmen being entered as students. 
Apart, then, from the necessity to the merchant and trader of being 
acquainted with current events, it is natural that the country, 
as a whole, should wish to be supplied with news. Dr Johnson 
characterised English common folk as more educated, politically, 
than the people of other countries, and this because of the 
popularity of newspapers. The extent of the influence of the 
cheap newspaper in the early part of the eighteenth century is 
shown by the petition of publishers against the legislation 
described by Swift as ruining Grub street by the imposition 
of a tax which extinguished all halfpenny newspapers and many 
of the more highly priced. It was urged that halfpenny news- 
papers were used very largely throughout the country as a means 
of teaching children to read, and that, without them, there would 
be a failure in this respect. In these conditions, statesmen could 
not fail to recognise that the newspaper press might be made to 
serve their purposes, and they did not hesitate to employ men of 
marked ability and political knowledge to supplement or give 
finish to the work of the professional inhabitants of Qmb street. 
For those higher services, payment was made, somettmes in coin — 
Swift says that he refused £50 offered to him by Harley in 1710 — 11 
— and, otherwise, by state or church preferment, or by admission 
to social comradesliip. Publishers of newspapers, also, found it 
to their profit to employ writers who could mix the useful with the 
pleasant. 

The growth of journalism in the eighteenth century was ex- 
pedited by Palmer’s establishment of a series of stage coaches, 
leaving London at stated hours and carrying parcels as well as 
passengers, distribution being thus much more rapid and regular 
than when it depended upon the older waggon. Meanwhile, news- 
papers had to struggle against the hand of authority. Prose- 
cutions for libel were numerous, and daring writers had to stand in 
the pillory, besides being imprisoned and fined. Parliament, in 
especial, was jealous of the news collector; though, now and 
again, some member might protest that the constituencieH had a 
right to know how their parliamentary representativcH spoke and 
voted, loading politicians and the houses, as a whole, rosonted, 

^ Section vixx, Itetier vm [circa 164D), 
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as breaches of privilege, any account of their proceedings, and 
Cave, one of the earliest and most celebrated of parliamentary 
reportere, recorded the discussions as if they took place in China, 
referring to individual statesmen by entirely fictitious names, 
which, like those employed in Gtdliver'a Travels, were, doubtless, 
understood by very many readers. Nor were prosecutions for the 
publication of parliamentary reports confined to London. Quite 
early in the eighteenth century, some of the loading provincial 
cities and boroughs could boast their own nowHpai>erH. The. 
NewcaMe Couranb was established in 1711) atid its publication 
continued into the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
Liverpool Conrant was printed in 1712, Bt rrmo'g WoreeMer 
Journal in 1709, The Salisbury Postman in 1715, The York 
Mercury about 1720, The Leeds Mercury uinl Tlw. Northampton 
Mercury in 1720. Manchester, somewhat late in the field, had a 
newspaper, The Gazette, in 1730. Cave, in 1722, sent reports of 
the proceedings of parliament to The Ghnwster Journal, whoso 
owner, thereupon, was brought into direct conflict with the house 
of commons. 

Some of the journals in this intermediate iiorlod were, in fact, 
collections of essays ; and the writers of the chief among them, 
such as Swift, Addison and Steele, are dealt with in other cliapters. 
Johnson’s essays, for the most part, were, like those of Ooldsmith, 
written as the literary attractions of tmws-sheetH ; it being recog- 
nised that the public, while eager to buy current nows, wanted, 
also, some mure substantial and lasting literary food. Like 
similar efforts of journalism at the end of the nineteenth century, 
they were composed with rapidity, recording momentary impressioim 
aroused, probably, by some piece of current gossip; being, in 
this respect, entirely removed from the earlier essay associated 
with the name of B^on. Through the whole period, liuwever, is 
to be noted a constant progress in the collection and dissemina- 
tion of news. 

Charles Lamb divido<l books into two classes, one of which is 
literature, and the other not; and, perhaps, it may be said that 
some journalism is literature and other is not. A sketch of 
journalism In the nineteenth century must include both, whether 
or not it attempts to differentiate between them. In any reasoned 
survey of the period, it is impossible to ignore among newspaper 
writers a changing attitude which synchronised witibi a Change in 
their readera The jourtialism of t^e beginning of the century 
was, .mainly, intended for the wealthy and educated dasses, though 
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underneath it was a stratum of popular writing straggling against 
authority which gladly would have suppressed it ; at the end, with 
the exception of a few weekly reviews — and, jwrhaps, of a few 
penny daily papers, and of The iPimcs— journalism appealed 
to a lower average of social standing, and, making allowance 
for educational progress in the nation, to a lower average of 
literary appreciation. The enormous circulations of which today 
certain newspaper owners loudly boast result, largely, from 
an endeavour to cater for classes whose education has been 
restricted to the elementary school, or who, of more atlvanced 
schooling, always run with the crowd — possibly a tendency 
natural to democratic times. Writing so near to these develop- 
ments, it would be premature to pronounce judgment ti|)on 
them. 

As to amenities, journalism, in many ways, has improvc<i during 
the century. No journal in the front rank would now apply to a rising 
statesman language such as The Tinm,m the early forties, used alnnit 
Macaulay, when it referred to him as ‘ Mr Babbletongiie Macaulay,’ 
and said, ‘ he was hardly fit to fill up one of the vacancies that have 
occurred by the lamentable death of Her Msyesty’s two favourite, 
monkeys.’ One may suppose that Sir Walter Scott ha<l such con- 
ditions in mind, when, having dissuaded his son-in-law Lockhart 
from journalism, he wrote : ‘ none but a thorough-going black- 
guard ought to attempt the daily press, unless it is some quiet 
country diurnal.’ Dickens’s sketch of Eatanswill jounialism was 
very little of an exaggeration. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether, in the closing years of the century, there was such intimate 
connection between journalism and writers upon whose work 
time will impress the hallmark of literature, as in the first half of 
the century. The newspaper work of Coleridge was done In the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and the beginning of the 
nineteenth. Many of Hazlitt’s criticisms of literature, art and 
the drama were written for daily or weekly joumala Perry, pro- 
prietor and editor of The Morning ChroniMe, complained of the 
length of Hazlitt’s dramatic criticisms ; but the public for which the 
journal was written looked for articles which, in the literature of 
the country, have taken a position far above that accorded to the 
writings of any dramatic critic — and there were acvenil of dis- 
tinguished ability — at the end of the century. Charles Lamb, 
also, was a dramatic critic, and, although what he did, in this 
domain, is of less value than much of his other writing, it 
possesses permanence, because a man so steeped as was Elia in 
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Elizabethan literature could scarcely fail to invest his criticism with 
atmosphere ^ 

In regard to another branch of art, if we turn to Lamb or 
to Hazlitt, by way of gauging the alteration in the attitude of 
critics — and, therefore, apparently, of their readers — towards 
painting, we find that criticism, at the beginning of the century, 
dealt with the artist’s ability to imagine and realise some scene or 
incident, taking for granted all questions of technique and of what, 
nowadays, is styled decorative pattern, whereas, recent art criticism 
has been more and more devoted to these®. Hazlitt, who, like 
many modern critics, had received, unprofitably, some training 
as a painter, protests against the idea that a critic ought to 
possess practical acquaintance with the art, and the protest 
involves the belief that a critic, writing for the public, has nothing 
to do with the artist’s craftsmanship. The alteration of attitude 
has thus been enormous, and, intellectually, the later outlook is 
smaller. In the political world, also, while the average of writing, 
and, possibly, of instructed thought, no matter t<j what side or 
party it may bo devoted, has, doubtless, improved, there is now 
less direct connection between statesmen of the first rank and 
journalism. Qrevillo could iwint to articles in The. Mvnimg 
Chronicle, of the fifties as attributable either to Palmerston or 
to the ambassador of Napoleon III ; The Tinm could make and 
maintain an unique reputation abroad, because it was supposed to 
voice the opinions of important members of the British govern- 
ment Henry Beeve, who, between 1840 and 1866, wrote for 
The Times 2482 leading articles, characteristically dwelt, in his 
journal, on the surpassing value of his knowledge of cabinet 
matters. Perhaps, allowance must be made for his pride in his 
work ; but the association between cabinet ministers and certain 
newspapers was, undoubtedly, intimate in the first half of the 
century. On the other hand, a large degree of independence 
was shown, and, although great editors might, not un- 
naturally, be influenced by the society in which they moved, they 
did not come under suspicion of corruption. Their general 

‘ MnAh drtmaUe oritiolna by Xiaigh Hunt, u, later, that by G. H. Iievee, eontai 
within the tame being bated on litersty prinoiplee. 

* Aa an inatanoe, in the oaea ot Oharlee Lamb, may be cited the papen he wrote 
for T/tt Mhenaeum in 1888. There ie no mention of Titiaa’i broibwork. Lamb'e 
intereet in the Ariadne lay In the artiet'e oonoeptlon of tha iltnatlou indioated by 
Ovid, and bit power ot Impreaeing tbli oonoeptlon upon &e islad ot an Intel, 
igent obeerTer. Tbia, alao, was Tbaokeray'a ataaf^lat, la hia orltloiama of 
paiatinga. 
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character, in this respect, appears in a letter from earl Grey to 
princess Lieven in 1831 ; 

I saw the article last night in The C owner, and it vexed me very mueh. Wo 
really have no power over that, or any other paper in great circulation. All 
that we can do is by sending them sometimes articles of intelligence (but 
even to this I am no party) to conciliate them, when public opinion is not 
against us. But when there is a strong general feeling, as in the case of 
Poland, it is quite impossible to control them. 

Lord Palmerston, in reply to Horsman, who had iitsinuated that he 
was influencing The Times, protested that, between hiinaelf and 
Delane, there was no bond but that of ordinary social intorcourKO. 
At the present day, though, occasionally, information is given 
privately by ministers to journalists, the latter have grown more 
and more shy of seeming to be under the influence of ministers ; 
they are afraid lest a reputation of this kind should damage them 
in public estimation. Ministers, on their part, have adopted a 
somewhat diflerent method of appealing to the public, or to 
foreign powers. The development of reporting, and of the trans- 
mission of news, has led them chiefly, though not invariably, to 
make their appeals from the public platform, or from their phices 
in parliament This change has caused the political protmunce- 
monts of our leading journals to be regarded as less weighty. 
How far they represent a large mass of public opinion is always 
debatable ; a political party having the support of the great nwyorlty 
of journals with large circulations has, at times, gone to the country 
only to find itself in a very decided minority. In sum, therefore, 
journalism would seem to have lost authority because statesmen 
have adopted other means of publishing their views, while it has 
not gained materially in influence derived from a pretension 
to represent the general trend of opinion in the country, or, 
what is even more questionable, to direct this opinion. In 1888 , 
there arose a controversy as to whether journalism was advancing 
or retrograding. The Spectator held that the influence was 
declining yearly. Matthew Arnold, in 1887, describing what was 
known as the new journalism, said: 

It IB full of ability, novelty, variety, aensation, aympathy, flrenorons inatlnoi s 
ita one great fault ia that it is feather-brained. It throwH out aHNeri.ionHlat 
a venture, becauRe it wiHhes them true; . . , and to get at (lie state of things 
as (hoy truly are, HeoniH to have no concern whatever b 

Prophets, in journalism or politics, are always unsafe. 

Two features of newspaper work which hud their rise in the 

* The Nbuteenth Century, May 18S7. 
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nineteenth century are the leading article and special correspond- 
ence discussing foreign affairs, or describing war. The war corre- 
spondent, indeed, may be said to have been born, run his full course 
and expired in the second half of the century. Reputations such 
as were made by W. H. Russell, of The Times, in writing of the 
Crimean war, or by Archibald Forbes, of The Daily News, in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and Henry Labouchere, describing Paris 
in a state of siege, are no longer possible. Lord liaglait com- 
plained that The Jaimes published information which, even with the 
then limited means of transmission, found its way back to Russia, 
and interfered with his plans ; both French and Cermans thought 
the messages of Forbes and his colleagues similarly detrimental ; 
and, in the war between this country and the Boers, which closed 
the century, a very severe censorship wjis set up, which practically 
extinguished the indopcndence of the war correspondent. In 
the wars of the earlier part of the twentieth century, military 
authorities have kept war correspondents very many miles away 
from the front, and government consorshiiw have come into play, 
with most striking effect Foreign correspondents — of wliom, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, sent out by The TiniCH in mo7, was oi»o 
of the earliest — have maintained their position. So, too, has t!»e 
leading article, despite the judgment of Richard Coliden, when he 
was one of the proprietors of The Morning Star, that ‘ |>eopIe did 
not like leading articles,’ and also dosinte the practice, followed by 
a large part of the halfpenny press, of avoiding reasoned exposi- 
tions of political principles. 

The nineteenth century, however it may be contemned by 
later critacs of the Victorian drama, {laintiug, music and fiction, 
was, indeed, a period of revolution, and its changes in regard to 
journalism were such that, whereas, at the beginning of the 
century, a newspaper circulating two or three thousand copies a 
day was looked upon as phenomenally successful, by the end of 
the century, circulations rising to 250,0()0 or more daily were 
recorded of the penny newapapera, which had now become the 
dearer eJass; and much larger of the halfpenny press. There 
had also been a multiplication in the pumber of daily and weekly 
jonmals; and, in their supply of news, some of the beet of 
the provincial papers rivalled the majority of those puUlshed 
in London. In the year 1800, so far as there is doBnlte in- 
formation, 

barring the Irish oanltal, there were no dolly Jonniab valKhshed onteide 
London, ond the total number of news sheete was wav abont 260, os 
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compared with nearly 2500 at the present time. Today, the total of daily 
papers alone is over 240 

In 1815, the number of newspapers in the United Kingdom was 
252 ; but this was on the eve of an increase in the duties, and, 
subsequently, there was a fall. In 1824, it is stated^, 

there were published in the United Kinj^dom, 266 papers in all. ... In the 
present year (1874) the aggregate number is 1585. Estimating the nows 
sheets printed in 1824, we cannot place the number at more than 30 millions. 
In the present period, we do not donbt that the issue is 650 million sheets 
per annum. 

In 1832, E. L. Bulwer Lyttou (afterwards lord Lytton), in his 
famous speech advocating the abolition of the stamp, reckoned 
that every newspaper paid Is. 4t?. a sheet (a paper-maker’s sheet) 
in paper-duty, 4d in stamp-duty and 3s. 6d for each advertise- 
ment, this being equal, with cost of printing and agency added, to 
5idL on a Id. paper ; so that but l\d. was left for literary and 
other expenses, and for profits. To carry the figures a little 
further, it is said that, in 1782, there was published in the United 
Kingdom one newspaper to 110,000 inhabitants; in 1821, one to 
90,000 ; and, in 1832, one to 65,000®. But the figures do not tell 
the whole story. There had been a complete revolution in the 
speed of printing. Prior to 1814, not more than 750 impr^ions 
an hour could be obtained from one machine, and, if more than 
one machine were operated, for each was required a duplicate set 
of types. In 1814, John Walter, the second of that name who 
owned The Times, showed that, with the aid of steam, newspapers 
could be printed at the rate of 1100 copies per hour. Various 
improvements were made afterwards, greatly expediting the work. 
But, half-way in the century, papermakers made long rolls of 
paper, to run in a press fitted with cylinders on which were 
fixed, in the first instance, type, and, afterwards, cast metal plates 
reproducing pages of type ; so that, by the end of the century, one 
cylindrical press could print, at the rate of 25,000 copies per 
hour, journals twice the size of those issued at the banning of 
the century. Further, when a mould of a page of type has been 
taken, the printer can cast plates for aWt a dozen presses, 
each producing its 25,000 copies, and, by the application of 
photography to etching, it is possible to illustrate these rapidly 
produced journals. The substitution of mechanical type-setters, 

^ Sell’s Dictionary of the WofW$ Prm for 1901, 

^ Francis, John 0., EUtory of the Athenamm^ vol, «, p. $26, 

« Partington’s BritUh Cyclopaedia of Arts, Sciemses, etc., vol. p. 94. 
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and, more especially, the linotype, for hand composition, has 
greatly quickened and cheapened this department of production. 
Viewed from the mechanical standpoint, therefore, journalism 
shared to the full the inyentive ability which marked the period, 
and to this is due, in part, its extraordinary growth. 

The collection and presentation of news may be regarded as 
one of the applied arts—the application of literature to the 
recording of curreiit, and often very transient, facts, j)roviding, 
however, abundant material from which historians may recon.’^tnict 
the life of the century. The student of <ireek and Uoman history 
must, of necessity, have recourse to siu^li inscripti<ms as lime 
and vandalism have failed to obliterate ; from these, he en- 
deavours to })icture the actual conditions of peo}>k‘s, their every- 
day work, their amusements, morality, Jiopes ami fears. Tin*, 
journalism of the nineteenth century is a mmth ampler record of 
human activity in almost evesry dire<^tion, and this rajadly multi- 
plied in volume as the century neared its close. Kven advertise- 
ments are indicative of national life, its industries and ainusements, 
educational and social institutions; often of religiotis or political 
and social thought Nows embodie<l in to<la\ s journals is mon* 
detailed and plastic. Tlu^ development of nq)orting, aided by 
railway transit, by telegraphy and, still later, hy the fidephone, 
has placed readers in almost imrmsliate butch witli tlui tiumght of 
the whole world ; and any ohstTvaiii pt’rson who has seen the 
growth in size of the daily papers during the last <inarter of tlu* 
century, and of the inertsasing varudy of tluur rep{>rtH, ottght to 
be able to trace many fnish paths of publics ac^tivity, for example, 
the formation of societies, and the holding metdingrt for the 
discussion of ideas upon every conceivable stibjetd. Important, 
too, has been the discovery that paper could be iua<le fnuu wood 
pulp. But for this, it is (‘erUiu there could havt* betui such 
inultii)lication of newspiipers as the century saw. 

The extension of British journalism has bc*en tlie. result, 
largely, of chcapn<5Hs and of ability to obtain ih*w’h in in- 
creasing <piantity, and, in some respecd^s, with greater aceniriuy 
—always with increasing speed Tins was made pi^ssibh* only by 
a constant growth of revenue from a<lvertis(*ments. In the course 
of tig) century, shipping, manufacturing aiul linanee weni multi- 
plied iis if hy some magicaan’s warn!, ami, for daily information 
regarding them, men of all classes had resort to the news- 
paper press; the cost to imlividuals of obtainitig such informa™ 
tion for thcmselveH l>clng, in most inHt 4 UiceH, prohibitive, d^he 
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construction of railways, and even the invention of the motor- 
car, have revolutionised the means of placing newspapers in the 
hands of readers. The enterprise shown in distributing The, 
London Evening Courier before the days of railways has been 
outdone \ 

Politically, the century was highly favourable to the advance 
of the newspaper press. In its earlier years, the nation was 
exercised about the Napoleonic war. Later came demands for 
the abolition of the corn-laws, catholic emancipation, popular 
education, the extension of the franchise, with a host of other 
political changes, often consequential upon what had gone before ; 
the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the expansion of the British 
empire, also did their part. The growing number of religious sects, 
of projects for social betterment, the multiplication of universities 
and of scientific and literary societies, new being added to old, 
partly as a result of the university extension movement, the growth 
of trade unions, the spread of concerts and of tours by dramatic 
companies, each of them advertising and requiring notices of its 
performances, the increasing work of representative local govern- 
ing bodies, the planting of the schoolmaster in every little parish — 
those things have converted the newspaper press from a luxury 
into what seems to be a necessity of daily life. In Great Britain, 
it must further be noted, newspapers, for most of the century, 
have been unfettered by peculiar and restrictive legislation or 
censorship. In earlier years, this was not so. It was held illegal 
to publish the report of a criminal case hoard before a magistrate, 
but not finally decided ; and verdicts for libel were given against 
newspapers on this account. Prosecutions at the instance of 
governments were numerous ; parliament often called editors and 
proprietors to its bar. The press, however, after not a little 
struggling, was able to assort a large degree of freedom, though it 
is noteworthy that, when the Newspaper society was founded, in 
May 1837, one of its chief concerns was the amendment of the law 
of libel, and that, seventy years later, the same subject wjis still 
under consideration. 

One consequence of the increased mechanical rapidity of 
journalism in all its branches is the gradual disappearance, not 
of Bohemianism, but of alcoholism, among journalists. It is 

1 In Chaff. A. Coopor’fj FtSty Ytan of Work^ it ta rehM that, in 1865, 

Thr iScotman of Edinburgh altered it» system of sending parcels by railway with stiola 
effect that, whereas in February 1866, the circulation of the paper was 17,000 ooplsi 
per day, in 1877, it had grown to 60,000» 
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impossible to im agin e the occurrence, at the end of the century, of 
an incident like that detailed in James Grant’s Newspaper Press, 
when the one reporter left on duty by his colleagues in the house of 
commons fabricated, for the benefit of an Irish colleague, a speech 
by Wilberforce, eulogising the virtues of the potato, with the 
result that the speech appeared in all the London newspapers 
except The Morning Chronicle, on which the practical joker 
himself was employed. Nor would it be possible for a famous editor 
to be intoxicated night after night, like the editor of The Aurora, 
depicted in William Jordan’s autobiography. Jordan was a man 
of considerable pretensions to literature, and, in pro<luced 
The IMerary Gaxette, the earliest weekly venture of the kind ; for, 
though The Examiner made a feature of dramatic, and, to some 
extent, of literary, criticism, its main intention was political. 
Newspaper men have become as reputable and trustworthy as 
any workers in the nation. Proprietors and editors demand from 
their staft’s unvarying fitness for duty ; a Coleridge, working 
only when in the humour, could have little chance of employ- 
ment Nor would a brilliant but irregular Maginn (Thackeray’s 
captain Shandon) be likely to edit a now8pHi>cr ‘ written by gentle- 
men for gentlemen,’ or even one written, as sometimes seems to 
happen, by the ignorant for the ignorant Jounialism, moreovej^, 
has been yoked with the requirement of special knowledge of 
science, the arts and literature. JoumaUsin, in short, passed 
through a revolution in the nineteenth centniy. 

The business of providing the pabiio with news has always 
been precarious; more so in London than in the provinces, 
though, even in the latter, there are many instances in which 
newspapers have sprung up, made a reputation and maintained 
it during many years, brioj^ng wealth to their proprietors, and 
providing professional writers with what appeared to be per- 
manent means of livelihood, and have then been overtaken by 
oomp^tors, and, eventually, been extinguished. Still, there are^ 
in diflbrent parts of the country, many which have run their course 
throu^ the nineteenth century, and others which, though with 
altered ritks, can riiow a shnito continuity. In London, then 
are only tinwi daOy journals able to make such a boast Tks 
Morndng Post has hkd a oontinuous history sinoe 177S; 3 % 
Times was started by the first John Walter in 1785, as f%i 
Urdversai a ritle which, on 1 January 17^ gftvw ]0aSs 

ix>TheTwim\ arid lie Jiforw^J.dt>eiTt<»er^ 1794. 

In this sketch of alnsteenih-oentury Bkaglfa^ joiuaalkia, priority 

B. t. XIV. cH. rv, , 13 
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may be given to The Times because, undoubtedly, during the 
greater part of the century, it was foremost among British news- 
papers ; its fame in other countries far exceeded that of any of 
its contemporaries ; it was the first newspaper to be printed by 
steam-power (29 November 1814) ; it was the first to send special 
correspondents — as Wotton said of ambassadors — ‘to lie abroad’; 
it was the first to commission one of its stafP, W. H. Bussell, as a 
war correspondent; it was the first to print what is known as a 
parliamentary sketch or leading article ; it was the latest to oppose 
the abolition of the stamp and paper duties, or to lower its price 
in the various stages through which other ventures showed the way, 
until, recently (1915), it has been compelled, by pressure of com- 
petition, to take its place among the penny morning papers ; 
finally, until a few years into the twentieth century, it was mainly 
the property, and always under the active control, of the Walter 
family. Early in its career, it adopted the policy of enlisting 
among its contributors men of eminence in politics, in science, 
in literature, in the arts and in religion. During the greater part 
of its existence, the pecuniary profits of The Times were very 
large, and it could procure information by means too exponsivo 
for its contemporaries- Such was its position, that most people 
believed it to be beyond challenge by any rivaP. The first John 
Walter was its first ^itor; he resigned his sceptre into the hands 
of the second John Walter in 1803. The Times had idready 
achieved notoriety by certain libels, for some of which John 
Walter spent sixteen months in Newgate, His efforts to obtain 
news from the continent, and especially from Fia.nce, brought 
the paper reputation among politicians and financiers; he was 
competing with the well-established Morning. Ohromde under 
the editorship of James Perry, who had surrounded himself with 
a brilliant literary staff, and h^ effectively organised the reporting 
of parliament by relays of reporters who could produce their copy 
in time for publication in the next morning’s Ohronide. Perry’s 
method of organisation is still in force. John Walter the second 
learned by experience that the business of a proprietor interfered 
with editing, and he left much authority in the hands of members 
of his staff. Henry Orabb Eobinson, sent out as foreign cor- 
respondent in 1807, was, in the next year, installed as foreign 
editor, and, some two years or so later, Dr (afterwards Sir) John 
Stoddart was appoint^ general editor. The British press, as a 

1 Bae, Ibr Andrewft’B A BUtory ofMtUh JmmalUm in 

41«ott«ftlng the attitude oi The Time towage the repeal of the etamp dtttj* 
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whole, was violent in attacking Napoleon, who, in 1802, pressed 
the British government to 

adopt the most effectual measares to put a stop to the unhecomiu^ and. 
sedifaouB publications with which the newspapers and writing's printed to 
Kngrland are filled. 


The governmeiit admitted that ‘very improper paragraphs have 
lately appeared in some of the English newspapers against the 
Government of France’ ; but they repudiated responsibility, and 
suggested that the first consul might sue the newspapers in the 
English courts. There was a prosecution of a French newspaper 
published in London; but nothing came of it The Times was 
among Napoleon’s most coarse and violent assailants. Indeed, in 
1817, John Walter, for this reason, removed Stoddart, installing 
Thomas Barnes, already on the staff' of the paper — the first of two 
editors whoso fame has never been excellcA When lord Melville 
had been dismissed fi’om office in 1805, Peter Btuart, proprietor 
and editor of The Oracle — brother of the more famous Dan Btuart, 
of The Morning Post — defended Melville in an article reffccting 
severely upon the House of Commons. There were long dcl>ates 
in the chamber, and, in the course of them, the chancellor of the 
exchequer said, 

It was almost the common fault of those oonneoted with the press that they 
assumed a loftier tone, and perhaps fifave themselves more importance, than 
naturally belonged to theml. 

The Times has never been wantli^ in a sense of its own im- 
portance, and, whatever mistakes may have been made by it in the 
coarse of the nineteenth oentnry, it has, throughout, been above 
suspicion of corruption. For the rest, The Times opposed the 
repeal of the corn-laws, untdl it was converted, not by argument, 
but by the magnitude of the demonstrations in Manchester and 
elsewhere, and by the wealth and local status of the men who took 
part in them. It opposed Stratford Canning’s policy of m^n- 
tahodng the Turkish emigre against Russian attack, until it saw 
that Palmenton, heading steadily for war with Russia, had the 
ooun^alhisbaok. Later,intib«Ras 80 -Turkishwarofl 876 ,itrtlU 
suppetted the Turks ; but, towards the end of the century, as 
the attitude of important British politiolaDs differed oonridbnihl^, 
in this respeet, that of thrir predecessors, it tmmed to the 


i As to ih« ftoactol of fh* ZVhus vritb uni Oobdsn in ISMi; IM Uorlsy’s 
of nuAmri fitSim, OkSIb UBii. sad K. S, fta Boumc’i ifiwMsS Ktvmmm, 
vol. n, pp. 188, 188. 
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opposite side. These changes need not have resulted from a 
desire to discover what the public wanted, and to satisfy the 
want ; 2%e Times was neither always lagging behind the views 
of those classes for which more particularly it was written, nor 
always anxious to see which way it ought to jump. 

That The Times possessed enormous influence under Barnes 
and his successor (1841), John Thaddeus Delane, is indicated in 
all the political memoirs of the period. In the first number of 
The Saturday Review (3 November 1856), it was stated that one 
of the chief functions of the vigorous newcomer was to undermine 
this influence ‘by the exercise of common-sense and ordinary 
perspicacity.’ ‘No apology,’ it wrote, ‘is necessary for assuming 
that this country is ruled % The Times. We all know it, or if we 
do not know it, we ought to know it’ In 1834, lord Althorpe 
had written to Brougham,* then lord chancellor, ‘What I wanted 
to see you about is The Times ; whether we are to make war on 
it, or come to terms.’ By politicians, it was read, in its opposition 
days, for the slashing articles, first of Peter Fraser, and, next of 
captain Edward Sterling, father of John Sterling, the friend of 
Carlyle. Sterling is said to have put into lively and vigorous 
language ideas already floating in the minds of his readers. He 
gained for The Times the title ‘The Thunderer’, by writing, ‘We 
thundered out the other day an article on social and political 
reform^’; and, of his writing, Wellington, in 1812, said ‘Here is 
someone not afraid to write like a man.’ Macaulay, as is recorded 
by Thomas Moore in his diary, contributed verses to The Times in 
1831. Leigh Hunt, radical though he was, wrote litomry reviews 
for it; Coleridge made advances to the second John Walter,” 
proposing the impossible— -that he should be appointed editor, 
with a perfectly free hand as to policy ; Qeorge Borrow, 
wandering in Spain, collecting materials for his famous book, 
acted as correspondent for The Times^ and, writing with a freedom 
from the dignity wb^ich hedged in staff-writers of the great 
journal, beetle, it is said, a model for many who wrote for the 
cheaper newspapers. According to Escott, ‘the young lions’—- 
(Matthew Arnold’s name for the writers on The Daily Tdegraph) 
— owed much to Borrow, and one of captain Hamber’s staff on 
The Btomdard ‘had so stuped himself in Borrow’s pure and e«qr 
phrasing that some of toe disciple’s Letters from Corsica were 
mistaken by experts for the Master’s own.’ But it is to Petsff 
Fraser, a veritable man-about-town in behalf of his paper, 

1 Mattm ((f MngliihJommtUimt p. IIS* 
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was attributed the influence 'won in the city of London by ThA 
Times, in the first quarter of the century. Times always 

desired to feel the pulse not only of Westminster, but, also, of 
the city; it scarcely recognised public opinion in the manu- 
facturing centres; hence, in part, at least, its opposition to all 
the great political erolutions of the century. Under Delane, The 
Tvmes attained a larger cosmopolitan standing. It is said that 
Barnes furnished his coming successor with useful introductions, 
including one to Charles Greville of The Memoirs. Delane was, 
perhaps naturally, and certainly by training, more given to society 
than Barnes; he was not a writer in the same sense as his 
predecessor ; at no time did ho write much, and, in later years, 
he confined himself almost solely to receiving information which 
enabled him to direct or control other men. Disraeli had ap- 
peared in The Times with his Runnymede Letters (1836) and had 
won the friendship of Barnes ^ Ho had some practical experience 
of newspaper work in behalf of his party, and formed notable 
conclusions upon the value of journalism®. Delane’s advent was 
followed shortly by the defeat of the Melbourne administration, 
and much credit for this was taken by, and given to, The Times. 
Delane had a cross bench mind ; though representing the con- 
servative tendencies largely inherent in the professional and 
well-to-do classes, he was yet ready to criticise freely, not merely 
the goveniment of the day, whatever its party complexion, but, also, 
a great mass of constitutional and sodal anomalies, thus paving 
the way for reforms. The fiimoue letters by 8. G. O. (lewd Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne, who, twenty-five ywirs after the appeanmee of 
his letters, read the service at Delane’s fhneral), were a rousing 
call for better conditions for the agricultural labourer. In 1839, 
The Times had opposed the duties on com ; but, apparently, John 
Walter was personally hostile to Sir Robert Peel, and The Times 
attacked both Peel and Sir James Graham. Especially was it 
against Peel's suggestion of a sliding scale of duties; but, to 
Brfght and Cobden and the anti-Com-law league, it was con- 
ristenldy adverse, though it assisted them grudgingly when op- 
podifibn was seen to be useless. 

A notable illustration of the way in which Delane pidked np a 
policy is eonnecfted with the Crimean war. During the 
adminisbratiott of IB6% the eastern question came to a head. 

1 mtSf Tol. wXt xx« 
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Thomas Chenery was then Constantinople correspondent of The 
Times, and reflected the opinions of Stratford Canning, the 
British ambassador. In September 1863, Delane wrote to Chenery, 
fiercely declaring it to be 

!iii]?o8^ble for yon to oontinne to be our correspondent, if you persist in 
taking a line so diametrically opposed to the Interests of this country. . . . 
Yon seem to imagine that England can desire nothing better than to 
sarorifice all its greatest interests, and its most cherished objects, to supirart 
barbarism against civilisation, the Moslem against the Christian, slavery 
against liberty, to exchange peace for war— all to oblige the Turk. Pray 
undeceive yourself. 

Aberdeen drifted; Palmerston became the fayourite of the classes 
for which The Times wrote; and Delane adopted the policy 
Chenery had been advocating. 

During the war, The Times, by means of the letters written by 
W. H. Russell, its correspondent with the army in the Crimea, 
rendered signal service to the nation. There was then no press 
censorship, and Russell described freely conditiojis which brought 
needless suffering upon our troops. The facts gave rise to a loud 
outcry, and Florence Nightingale, assisted by ‘B. G. 0.,’ and others, 
organised an adequate hospital system. The Times had now, 
undoubtedly, a commanding position, and its reputation was 
sustained in such a degree that when, in 1870, on the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian war, the general staffs of the two powers 
issued strict regulations for duly licensed war correspondents, all 
others being threatened as spies, there were, in this country, 
persons of repute for intelligence who wondered wlmther The 
Times would 'consent’ to such a limitation of its enterprise. 
During the sixth, seventh and eighth decades of the nine- 
teenth century, foreign statesmen looked much to The Times 
as indicating the probable policy of this country. QrevUla 
records that, in 1868, lord Derby asked him to see Delane, to 
dissuade him ‘from writing any more irritating articles about 
France,’ for these articles ‘provoked the French to madness/ 
and lord Derby was concerned as to the consequences. 
Napoleon III, however, was quite ready to use The Times by 
sending it important information* without the knowledge of his 
ministers. 

During the American civil war <1866), The Times again 
represented the m^ority of the pr<rf’eBsional and wealthy classaa^ 
in favouring the secessionists. Needle to say, it was not » 

^ (3-revnie*fl Mm^ti (third part), toL i, p, 119, 
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supporter of slavery, and it would not, in all cases, have advocated 
the right of a portion of a kingdom or a federation to separate 
from the remainder. Probably, the underlying sentiment was 
that the southern states embodied a continuance of the traditions 
surrounding ancestral homes and estate holding, while the north 
was associated with manufacturing and trade. 

Delane supervised very carefully the articles by leader writers 
and correspondents, altering, or adding finishing touches; for 
instance, to a narrative of the Heenan and Sayers prize fight, ho 
added, ‘ Restore the prize ring ? As well re-establish the heptarchy.’ 
The prize ring, in a modified form, has since been re-established. 
His caution was great. When, in 1875, Blowitz, of world feme in 
his day as Paris correspondent of The, Tirtm, sent word that 
Bismarck contemplated a fresh war with Franco, to prevent the 
latter from recovering her military strength, Delane held back 
the news for a fortnight — risking the grave possibility of being 
forestalled — while Chonery went to Paris, and obtained evidence 
fully confirming the report. This caution has been, not un- 
naturally, contrasted with the action of The Times in 1886, when 
the {mper published the famous fecsimile ' Parnell’ letter, the 
forgery of which was afterwards confessed by PIgott. 

John Walter the third had succeeded his father in 1847 
when the paper contained normally about six times as much 
matter as The Times of 1803 ; and a large part of its prosperity 
was due to the forty-four years' management by the second John 
Walter. His successor was twenty-nine years of age, and on the eve 
of entering parliament as a liberal-conservative. Delane was firmly 
seated in the saddle, and, though the Walter femily steadily turned 
to the conservative side, the paper continued more or less in- 
dependent until the last years of Delane’s editorship, when 
Disraeli’s foreign policy, and, for the most part, his internal policy, 
had the support of the journal 

Xn the next period, The Timu suffered from the competition of 
the pmmy press ; and, at the very end of the century, frv>m that 
of the hallQpenny press also. Among its chief competitors ware 
The Tiieg^hf with its exuberant v itality, and the more 
steady-going, but more feshionaUe, Moming' T^n^ 

Daniel Stumrt bought The Morning Poet in l^wS, when its eireii" 
lation was only 860 copies daily ; in seven year% this rose to between 
4000 and 4500— -more than tvdoe that of any other dally paper. 

1 lAlwrebMisitiBSMWvprietorihiritndooBtav]^ The !Ptm» SMfSMt not«d 
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Stuart is sketched in Charles Lamb’s New8paper$ Thirty-fiv^ Ymn 
Ago : 

*He erer appeared to ns ’ writes Lamb ‘one of tbe finest tempered of editors. 
Perry, of The Morning Chronicle was equally pleasant, with a dash, no sUs^ht 
one either, of the courtier. S. was frank, plain, and Engrlish all over.’ 

Lamb asserts that the ‘sixpence a joke’ which he received was 
thought high remuneration. Daniel Stuart and his brother Peter 
had already made their mark as printers and publishera The 
Mommg Post was whig in politics ; the new proprietors turned it 
over to the tory side. James (afterwards Sir James) Mackintosh 
married the Stuarts’ sister, and wrote much for them. Lamb 
was introduced to Daniel Stuart by Coleridge, to whose work 
De Quinccy, writing of the newspaper press as a whole, pays a fine 
tribute — 

W orids of fine thinkinjr Ho buried in that vast abyss, never to he diHcntombed 
or restored to human admiration. Like the sea, it tkas swallowed treasures 
without end, that no diving bell will brin^: up aj'ain; but nowhere, throujq;hout 
its shoreless magarines of wealth, does there lie snoh a bed of pearls, eon> 
founded with the rubbish and purgamenta of a^os, as in the political papers 
of Coleridge. No more admirable monument could be raised to the memory 
of Coleridge than a republioation of his essays in The Morning Poet, Ikiit 
still more of those afterwards published in The Courier K 

He contributed to The Morning Post the famous satirical pt)om, The 
Devil’s TJumghts. The connection was broken by his second tour 
in Gennany and Italy, and it is said that, while he was abroad, 
Pox declared that his articles had led to the rupture of the truce 
of Amiens®. Most, if not all, of Coleridge’s prose contributions 
to The Morning Post wore roi>roducod in his Essays on I fin Otint 
Times. In his absence, Southey wrote occasionally for The Morn- 
ing Post, chiefly, if not wholly, verso; as also di<l Wordswortli, and 
Lamb’s Birmingham friend, Lloyd. 

The Morning Post represented an energetic foreign policy, 
and supported Palmerston in the Aberdeen ministry. Upon the 
formation of the Palmerston ministry, in 1855, QrevUle wrote : 

1 Moftt of them,w«re Cblsrldge^s boMt !n ong year, he raiaed 

the gale of tbe ftom a tery low figure to 7000 oopiee has lad to muoh 
oontroverey; so> too, has the amount of work whloh he did. Stuart maintained that 
the riee in oiroulatlon was dne to his own energy and the good reporting of news, 
Coleridge eould scarcely have been other than erratic as a joamalist; health, no loss 
than mental oharaoterlstios, unfitted him for the daily effort which newspaper work 
tmtails. Hlu claim as to the circulation ol Th$ Morning Post was examin^ carefully 
by Charles Wentworth Dilke— a most oompetent authority—who was of opinion that 
it could not be maintained. Coleridge was tried, among other things, at parlia- 
mentaiy reporting, apparently with indifferent success. 

• Bee Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria^ and Andrews, vol. ii, p. 39. 
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‘ Palmerston will soon find the whole press against him, except his 
own papers, The Morning Post and The Morning Ohronide, 
neither of which has any circulation or influence.’ It is note- 
worthy, as bearing upon the curious question of the actual effect 
which nevYspaper writing may have upon national opinion, that, 
despite this overweighting of the press against him, Palmerston 
steadily advanced in popularity. The Morning Post came even- 
tually into the hands of a Lancashire papermaker named Crompton, 
and, about 1860, Peter Borthwick, who had migrated from Scotland 
to London, obtained a position in the Cffice as what his son, the 
late lord Glenesk, called g^rant. Ho had already a position in 
politics and society, as M.P. for Evesham from 1835 to 1847, and was 
known favourably as a vigiwons and resolute conservative speaker^ 
His only son Algernon was sent to Paris as correspondent, He 

could apeak Fronoh like a native, as well as write in it, not only ail necessary 
prose, but some very passable verses, if some way after those written in the 
same lanspuage by another Paris correspondent, Frank Mahony (‘Father 
Prout’), The Olobd’s representative on the Seine during later years of the 
same period. 

On the death of Peter Borthwick, in 1862, his son to«)k his pl»tco, 
and, it was said, ‘afforded a fresh justification for the Caledonian 
boast that the London press was a Scottish creation, and that 
Moddeii had avenged itwlf in Heet Street.’ With the help of 
Andrew Montagu — a Yorkshire millionaire related to his mother — 
Algenion Borthwick purchased The Morning Post. He attacked 
Palmerston for his ecclesiastical appointments — Palmerston's 
bishops being evangelical and Borthwick a high churchman ; but, 
otherwise, 

the polite world looked to the Pott, not for news, but to see the whole mind 
of Palmerston, which often meant only the whole mind of Borthwick. ... The 
briefs prepared by Palmerston to direct the manufacture of leaders often 
proved full enough, and flidehed enongh, for wholesale production in the 
leader columns^. 

A gveat friendship subsisted between Borthwick and count 
WalewsM, French ambassador in the fifties ; and there was a 
pc^pular belief that Kapoleon' III subsidised the paper. Similar 
stateoMuts as to subsidiee to other papers have been made wffb 
mndh greater probability : The Morning Post was not in peeatdaij 

^ It in tttid ttot wim ioms of bii Itttr »p6eoh«i wm rooolvodl wt& 
that h« had al fisdKIoiaxxt laogth, ha t^d tha hoaiOv * If I am oot aSotrad to 

oonoluda at my ora thaaa» aistd in my way, X am datarmitkad ttot to oo&oloda at 
all.’ Life qfJPeUr BorthuHch, hy Xmoai^ 
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difficaltie& It was the last of the London papers in the century 
(1882) to reduce its price to one penny. Always maintaining its 
reputation as a record of the doings of the aristocratic and 
wealthy, and as an advocate of a forward foreign policy, The 
Morning Post, also, followed high ideals in its literary aad 
artistic articles. It is said to have been the first London daily 
paper which, early in the century, printed regularly notices of 
plays, operas and concerts, and this feature has always been well 
maintained. Towards the end of the century, its articles on 
military topics, too, began to attract much attention. It was 
protectionist in the days of Peel, and in those of Chamberlain. 

Of the morning papers in the first half of the century, The 
Morning Chronicle was, in many respects, the most famous. 
During several periods of its career, there were associated with 
it some most brilliant writers, and, even in its later stages, 
failure could not be attributed to lack of quality in the members 
of its staff. Any attempt to record the history of the newspaper 
press is confronted here, as in many other instances, with a 
problem all but insoluble— that of detennining the actual causes 
of success or failure in journalistic effort. Often, the decisive 
cause would seem to bo quality, but with a strangely inverted 
application. Sir Thomas Cresham, writing on the coinage, lays it 
down as a principle that, if you have in a countiy good coins and 
deteriorated coins of the same metal current side by side, the bad 
will drive out the good, and Gresham’s law may oton bo applied 
to literature, to art and, especially, to jounmlism. The largest 
circulations have often been attained by newspapers not ex- 
hibiting the highest characteristics ; imleed, newspapers have 
been known suddenly to reach enormous sales by publishing 
aarticleB describing the careers of notorious criminal*. Ihe 
phraae ‘survival of the fittest' must, therefore, be used ‘with a 
difference.' Th£ Mommg Oha-onide had belonged to William 
Woodfidl, whose brother Sampson is famous for his publication of 
The Letters qfJmms. Perry, editing The Ometteer, competed so 
strongly with The Ohronide, that the latter came into the market, 
and, with the aid of the duke of Norfolk and others, Perry became 
its chief proprietor and editor. This was in 1789, when the whigs 
wore in want of an organ, and The Ohromde filled, the ga|>, 
Sheridan, Sir James Mackintosh, John Campbell (the future lord 
chancellor), Thomas Campbell the poet, Thomas Moore, DavM 
Ricardo, Henry (lord) Brou^m, Albany Fonblanque and, as 
we have seen, Charles Lamb, were among those enlistkl Perry 
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or by John Blacky who, having been on the reporting staff of 
The Chronicle, became its joint editor in 1817, obtaining complete 
control in 1821, on Perry’s death. Perry’s writing had alightness of 
touch unknown to his successor ; but Black had higher quali- 
fications for discussing public questions ; Bentham called him the 
greatest publicist the country had seen, and among his favourite 
contributors were James and John Stuart Mill, the latter being 
only seventeen years of age when he contributed three letters 
condemning the punishment which Bichard Carlisle, his wife and 
her sister suffered for publishing unstamped papera Black 
offended many of his whig Mends by seeing good qualities in the 
duke of Wellington. His style was not free, bti^ according to 
John Stuart Mill, he was 

the first journalist who carried oritieism and the spirit of reform into the 
details of English institutions.... Black was a frequent visitor to my father, 
and Mr Grote used to say he always knew by the Monday morning’s article 
wjiether Black had been with my father on the Sunday. 

Black, in The Chrotiide, was at war with The Tinm ; as was no 
secret, one of his reporters, Charles Dickens, caricaturetl the 
quarreD. Black regarded Dickens as the finest shorthand 
writer he had ever known — a judgment borne out by men 
who were colleagues of Dickens in the parliamentary gallery. 
Thackeray began his newspaper career as an art critic for the same 
paper. In the fifties, when the Peelites controlled The Ohromde, 
Palmerston inspired The Morning Post, and Grerille, during the 
negotiatlonB closing the Crimean war, said : 

Palmerston ooniinnes to pat arfiolM iaUAThe Momine Port, full of arro* 
ganoe and Jaotanoe, and oalonlated to raise obstacles to the peace. This is 
only what he did in ’41, when he used to agree to certain things with hU 
colleagues, and then pnt violent arfiolee In The Morning Chronicle totally 
at variance with the ^ws and recoluMona of the Cabinet. 

In 1862, The Morning Ohranide ended a notable career. 

Daniel Stuart, in 1799, obtdned possession of The Oowrier, an 
evening paper. To The Cornier, in Stuart's hands, Wordsworth 
is tnid to have sent extracts from his then unpublished Oistna 
convention pamphlet^ mi, also, articles on the Spanidi and 
Portuguese navies. Beginning with admiratilon for the 
revolution. The Courier followed the popular lead in tlds oowadiy, 
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and became an opponent of the French cause, and especially 
of Napoleon. In 1827, it supported Canning ; William Mud- 
ford, the editor, author of a series of tales in Blachwood's 
Magazine, became a personal friend of this statesman. As 
a result, it was denounced by the ultra-tory party, and lost 
circulation, and, though, on the death of Canning, it reverted 
to toryism, there was no recovery of position. John Galf^ edited 
it about 1830, and was followed by James Stuart, who, some years 
previously, having been libelled by Sir Alexander Boswell, son 
of James Bosw'cll, had challenged him to a duel, utkI killed him. 
Stuart conducted The Courier as a whig pa[)er, and, a,])parently, 
was the first editor of an evening papei’ to publish, once a week, 
an enlarged sheet with one entire page devoted to book I’t'-views. 
In 183G, he was succeeded by Laman Blanchard. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the iiajier was again sold to the tories, and, with a 
new editor, lasted a few yeai’s longer. 

The Morning IferaUl, (ii’st published in 1780, ran until 1880. 
It was founded by a somewhat notorious clergyman, Henry Bate 
Dudley, who had previously edited The Morning Pout. It was 
not very successful until after 1820, when it received a large 
increase in circulation on account of its reporting of Bow strt'ct 
])olice cases, Wight, its reporter, afterwards editor and i>artner, 
exaggerating into caricatures his descriptions of the proceedings. 
Bo attractive was this feature that ,a selection from the rei)^^^ was 
issued, with illustratiouK by George tlruikshank. An entc'rprising 
policy in regard to news raised the ciretdation, until, according to the 
olRcial stamp returns for lti28. The. Morning ller<d(i \\‘.a\ then a 
publication of 1000 copies daily above The Timeu. I’his |)osition, 
however, was not maintained. In 1818, or 1814, Bdwin Baldwin, a 
proprietor of The Ewning Standard, purolnised The Morning 
Herald, improved its literary quality, and, as it huppemul that the 
railway mania followed close iqum his j)urchaHe of the paper, he was 
able to spend heavily. During the manisi, the advertisement rovemui 
of many nowsiiapers was enormous. But the prosp(*rit.y was not 
lasting, and, in a few years, Baldwin Iwjcame lainkrupt. James 
Johnson, an official in the court of bankruptcy, purchasisi The 
Morning Herald and The Evemwj Hhindard, and established The 
h>tandardu.H a penny morniugpapcr. 'I’hiH was after the abolition of 
the newsj )ai jer advertisement duties, and when The Dailg Tekgneph, 
The Daihj Neiru ami J'he M<mivng HUir were being issued at a 


^ Bee, ante^ vol. xii, cimj). xi. 
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penny. Later, The Herald was discontinued ; but, for many years, 
The Standard has occupied a high position in London journalism. 
It was a staunch supporter of the conservative party, and among its 
leader-writers numbered Alfred Austin, afterwards poet laureate. 
In conjunction with it, The Evening Standard was maintained, a 
paper with which was eventually amalgamated The St Jamea’a 
Gazette, an evening review and newspaper founded by Frederick 
Greenwood, one of the foremost joumalists'of the second half of the 
century, when a change in the ownership of The Pall Mall Gazette 
led to his retirement from that paper \ 

The third morning paper which lasted through the century 
(after The Morning Poat and The Timea) is The Morning 
Advertiaer, whose literary importance at no time equalle<l that 
of its two colleagues. It was first published in 17&4 by the 
London society of licensed victuallers. Naturally, it was de- 
voted to trade interests, rather than to the support of any one 
political party. Its circulation, however, fostered by the society, 
was, in the middle of the century, second only to that of The 
Timea. The Morning Advertiaer was one of the leaders in 
the attack upon the Prince Consort, which reflected widespread 
fears of non-constitutional interference in the management 
of public aflairs®. Subsequently, the policy of the paper was 
changed. 

Charles Dickens was not successful as a leader-writer, thou^ 
he had been as a reporter. In 1845—6, there was a demeuad 
for a liberal paper which should be wide in its i^inpathiea, 
looking towards the educational and industrial advancement 
of the masses, and treating religions questions from the point 
of view of those who ‘faintly trust the huger hope.’ Dissatis- 
fied with the reception of an offer he made to write a serios 
of sketches for The Marmng Ohroniele, Dickens talked over with 
his publishers the possibility of starting a rival newspaper, and, in 
the following year, agreed to edit The Dally Newa. Judged from 
the standpoint of the end of the century, Dickens’s scheme of 
edUthig was much too solid and heavy. The paper contained his 
opening ardde, Mowed by three others, all dealing with oorahtew 
refinm ; mcHre than a page was occupied with a report of a meting 
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at Ipswich, and a speech there by Eichard Cobden. A review of 
i-ailway affairs and reports of railway company proceedings nearly 
filled another page\ After seventeen numbers had been issued, 
Dickens, as he said, ‘tired to death, and quite worn ontV ceased 
to edit the paper. John Forster took ui> the work, carrying it on 
to the end of the first year. It is said that, though all the pro- 
l)rietors were agreed in demanding the repeal of the corn-laws, 
there were great differences, not only among them, but, also, on 
the editorial staff, upon other questions, especially those bearing 
on foreign policy. Among its contributors, after was 

Miss Harriet Martincaii — one of the two women who, in (he 
century, attained especially high eminence as journalists, (he 
other being Mrs Emily Cmwford, later the Paris coiTcspondent of 
The Daihj N'ews and of llctiry Labouchcrc’s IViit/i. The Dniltj 
Neirs took its share in the campaign against the stamp duly, the 
ta.K on advertisements and the paper duty — the last being 
abolished in KfGl. It hud to cope with a Peeiite endeavour to 
regain i)opularity for The Mornimj C'hromcle, and was attacked 
in IdoO by the adlierents of the tluui advanced radicidisiu of 
(lobden and JJright in The Monuufj IStar and The Hreuiufj Stor, 
which were started on 17 March IftoO. Tltr. Morn'uKj Htor, like 
The Dalljf Tek'graph, which ha<I now come into being, was sold 
at one penny. But the adv.anced ra,dical pajter was never able to 
attract the general public, and its attitu<le towards the (hlmean 
war, no «loubt, spoiled any chance of success which it might have 
had. On its sbiff, however, it numbered several distingidshed men 
of lettei>i and other journalists of subsequent high repubi. The 
Daily NvAm maintained an o.xcellent repubition. After the open- 
ing of the Franco- Prussian war, in IH/O, it was joined by Archibald 
Forbes. I’hc ability of one man “though the subject t)f his articles, 
in this ca.so, was of overwhelming intere.st - to give popularity to 
a newHi)aper was never exhibited more dearly ; during the war, 
the circulation of Tfua Daily News rose fi'om GthOOO to ir»o,()0(> 
a day*. Writing in Tfw KincUfeuth Century of August IfflH, 
Foi-bes indicated some of the dangers attending war corroHiK)ndents 
<luring the time of his service. Eoforring to the (Jrimean jiiid 
other campaigns before 187(1, and recognising, generoiisly, that 
W. IL Eussell ‘had made for himself a reputation to vie with 
whicih no representative of a newer school has any claim,’ he 

^ Bc‘0 Fox Bourne, English Newttpapera, 

Boo chapter ou JDiokeiiB, voh xixi, and of., m to Forster, ante, chap, it. 

Fox Bourne. 
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pointed out that the advent of the telegraph had increased the 
labour of the correspondent — as it has, indeed, in all departments 
of daily journalism — and that the older correspondents did not run 
the same risks as the later of being shot. 

Before far-reaching rifle firearms came into use, it was unite easy to see 
a battle without getting within range of fire. With siege guns that carry 
shells ten miles, with field artillery haring a range of four miles, and with 
rifles that kill without benefit of clergy at two miles, the war corresiwndent 
may as well stay at home with his mother, unless he has hardened his heart 
to take full share of the risks of the battlefield. In the petty Servian 
campaign of 1876, there were twelve correspondents who kept the field, 
and went under fire. Of those, three were killed, and four wore wounded. 
Certainly not more than thirty correspondents and artists all told, were in 
the Soudan from the earliest troubles to the final failure of the Nile ex- 
pedition, but on or under its cruel sand lie the corpses of at least six of my 
comrades. 

Noteworthy among later contributors to 27i« Daily News was 
Andrew Lang’'. 

Of those who took a leading part in the production of Tlte Daily 
Tdegraph, the first lord Burnham died while this chapter was 
passing through the press. To his constant care and unrivalled 
experience of afihirs, the paper has owed much of its success. It 
was launched in 1855, and, in the course of a few months, passed 
into the hands of the Levi-Lawson family, who issued it as tiie first 
penny newspaper published in Ijondon. It was edited by Thornton 
Hunt, a son of Leigh Hunt, and early obtained celebrity for its 
enterprise and somewltat flamboyant style. Mattihew Arnold 
scoffed at it; and a grandson of the first propdetor says that, 
when at Oxford, his tutor admonished him to ' try not to write 
like Sala’ To borrow a simile. £rom the art of painting, the 
writers who gained reputation for Th$ DaXl/y Telegraph were, 
of choice, colourists. During many years, among the leading 
members of its staff was Sir Edwin Arnold, one of the brilliant' 
Oxonians of the newspaper presto who is reported (by J. M. Le 
Sage) to have said thAt 

whether the «hi^— whom we loTed'~«aked him (Aroold) to write the first 
arUole, the deseriptioB of some great historical event, w an ordlaaatir 
news paragraph, he wonld do It to the nimoet of his aUlity; that the teak 
loyalty was not to do some big thing, bnt some small thi])g~-aad,to ^ it 
welL 

The loyalty and aibotion here indicated, shared, as venh l>y 
the whole staj|||dayed a ^reat part in making The Daily Telegraph 
so euccessM that, io/e some time before the advent of &e halfpenny 

^ ISse, eats, ehapa n and to, snd vel, xm, tlMf. tt. 
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newspapers, it was able to boast that it possessed ‘ the largest cir- 
culation in the world.’ The influence of the style of The Daily 
Telegraph upon the newspaper press of this country has Iwen 
great ; being, indeed, the basis of popular journalism. Kot that 
the latter repeats the styles of Sala, of Edwin Annold, of Edward 
Dicey, of Bennet Burleigh and of other men who long were 
looked upon as representing The Daily Telegraph’, for, with 
features showing their influence has been combined a greater 
directness of statement ; but the picturesqueness at which they 
aimed has had enduring effect. The loyalty of the staff 
accounted for the success of the pai)er in obtaining early 
information. Its enterprise has been shown in other directions. 
In 1873, Oeorge Smith was commissioned by it to nmke and 
describe archaeologicid exploration on the site of Nineveh, and 
among his discoveries were a number of fragments of the cunei- 
form narrative of the Deluge. Two years later, The Daily 
Telegraph joined The New York Herald in sending Henry M. 
Statiley into central Africa, where ho surveyed lakes Victoria and 
Tanganyika, and. traced the source of the Congo ; later, for the 
same papers and The Scotsman, he was sent to rescue Emin pasha 
from Eqnatoria; but Emin refiised to be rescued, and escaiied 
from the rescue party. In 1884 — 6, it was associated with 
Sir Harry Johnston’s exploration of Kilima-idaro, and, in 1899— 
1900, with Lionel Decle’s jouniey from the Cape to Cairo. Its 
foreign staff have interviewed monarchs arid statesmen; Bismarck, 
some time before the Franco-German war, confided to Beattie* 
Kingston that the military authorities had pressed him to quarrel 
with France — ^a course to which he was then opposed. 

Its musical and dramatic criticisms by E. L. Blancluurd, Joseph 
Bennett and Clement Scott were always read by the chief msmben 
of the profesedons affected. 

Another morning newspaper established soooesefrdly daring 
the century is The Dally Ohromeie. Its founder, Edward Uoyd, 
was already the proeperous owner of LloyeFa WeiieMy Nempaper. 
In 1842, intending to compete with The I&mtacpted London, Nma, 
he published LloyiFa lUmtrated London Nmapapar, unstamped. 
The authorities intervened, and, in 1843, he rearrangi^ his publi* 
cation without illustrations, oalUng it Lloyd! a We^dy London Norn- 
paper. In this form, it competed irith other Sunday publicatfons, 
such as The Newa of the World, MaynoMda WeeMy Nmapapmr^ 
The Weekly Timea, The WeHdy Diapatek Of these papers, The 
Diapaleh was long the most prominent. Its owner had bera In 
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the front the fight against the stamp duty; but LloydEs WeeMy 
soon became well established, especially under the short editorship 
of Douglas Jerrold from 1852 to 1857, and, thereafter, under that 
of his son Blanchard, who had among his coadjutors Hepworth 
Dixon, better known as editor of The Athenomm, from 1853 to 
1868, 

In 1877, Edward Lloyd purchased a daily paper which had 
been started as The ClerhenmeU News, but had expanded its 
name to The Lovidcm Daily Chronicle amd ClerhenweU News. 
He reduced the title to The Daily Chronicle, and adopted an 
independent radical policy. The venture prospered, and has 
latterly become one of the leading half^nny morning papers. 

The closing years of the century saw that advent of the half- 
penny morning press to which reference has been made. There 
had been such papers in the provinces for thirty years, The 
Northern Echo being established in Darlington in 1869, The 
North Star in the same town in 1880 and, about the same time, 
The Newcastle Express, in the closing years of a long life, was 
published at the same prica But, though The Northern Echo 
achieved somewhat wide reputation in 1880, when it was edited 
by W. T. Stead, the issue of a hal^iray morning pa{>er in Ijondon 
was a highly speculative undertaking. The Da/ily Mail, however, 
was -launched in 1896, and proved most popular. Much of its 
earlier attractiveness was due to the writing of G. W. Steeveos, 
who, after a brilliant career at Oxford, plunged into daily 
journalism, speedily became famous and died d fever in Lady> 
smito, where he was one of the besieged in toe Boer war. The 
i>a% Express made its appearance in 1900. 

In toe earlier part of toe century, there were, in London, 
seven evening papers; at the end, only six, and the general 
development of evening journalism had not been commensurate 
with that of morning papers, having, for toe most part^ been 
limited to London and its snWbs, while morning journals were 
carried to aU parts of toe country. The change was owing 
dhiefty to toe growth of country evening papers, these being able 
by tdlegraph and organiaatloD to print later information, notaU|f 
cohoer^ng all forms oi sports 

1 9i am to a nontiag paper U ninaUr hj % sm, aad, itias, 

there ie UMle eetoal mwA for lajfe editioBe, tmt Uie aevc for ea enatng papetr, Uie 
irnddeate the dar, eonee la a eoniinaotit etreaia, ita ead hfriag fbHNl if toe 
pablioatioa of the lateet editioa for whleh a eela oaa be had. Tbi aiomhis paper 
priate the aawe of twealgn-foor hotite ; the eveaias p^per, a« a rale, ttkat of o^ 
eifdit. 

a. Xi. XIV. oa. rr. 
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Before The C<mri&r was purchased by Daniel Stuart, it was 
joined, in the last number of The Anti-Jacobin, with The Star as 
fonning a ‘seditious evening post’ ; and, in 1792, at the instance 
of Pitt, The Stm was started to advocate the ministerial home and 
foreign policy. But it did not achieve a high position, and, in 
1823, The Edinhmgh Review said of it ‘ The Sun appears daily 
but never shines.’ The Globe, which, in the second half of the 
century, became tory, was, in its origin, radical, competing with 
The Star, the organ of the booksellers. Contemporary with The 
Globe was The Traveller, intended to support the interests of 
commercial travellers. A few years after its first publication. 
The Traveller became the property of Robert Torrens, an eager 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham, and a writer on political economy. 
Torrens and his friends purchased The Globe in 1823, and during 
many years the paper appeared with the double title. In all 
respects well conducted, it was recognised as one of the chief 
liberal organs, and the Melbourne administration of 1836 often 
usefl it for the first publication of ministerial news. It preserved 
its literary character, and, many years later, its sketchy serial and 
historical articles were widely known as ‘Globe turnovers,’ their 
length always slightly exceeding a column. Francis Mahony, 
‘Father Prout,’ was one of its regular contributors. In 1860, 
with new proprietors, it became moderately conservatlv*, azul, 
with varying fortune, so continued until after the end of the 
centuiy. The Pall Mall Gazette obtained larger renown for its 
philosophic statesmanship. It was founded in 1805 by Frederick 
Greenwood, its proprietor being the wellknowu publisher George 
Smith. The name was taken from Thackeray’s sketch of captain 
Shandon in the Marshalsea, drawing up the prospectus of 
The PcM MaR Gaxette — ‘written by gentlemen for gentlemea’ 
Greenwood turned the satire into reality. Under Thackeray, be 
had sub>edlted The OomhiU Magazine, and his soh^e contem- 
plated the produoiloct of a paper which, with the publication of 
news, should combine some of the characteristics of the already 
fiouriahing SeOMrda^ Review and Spectator. Connected with the 
paper were mm of mark in literature, such as (to mention men of 
very diverse qoaliflcations) Anthony iWllope, Henry Maine, Fits- 
james Stephen and £. 0. Grenville Murray. On several occaaloni^ 
Bismarck tried to form ftiwudly relations with it Greenwood, 
undoubtedly, was one of the great editors of the century, revising 
the work of his contributors, suggesting topics and their treat- 
ment and, with a masterly hand, adding finishing touchee, BQi 
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sources of information gave him early news of the intention of the 
French government, in 1875, to obtain control over the Suez canal, 
by purchasing from the khedive of Egypt a large number of the 
shares held by him in that undertaking ; and the fact was brought 
to the notice of Disraeli, the prime-minister, who forestalled the 
French. When, in 1881, the liberal party obtmned a large majority 
in the house of commons, Henry Yates Thompson, a son-in-law of 
George Smith, had become proprietor of Th& PoU MoM Gaz6tt€, 
and, as he was a supporter of Gladstone, Frederick Greenwood 
and his colleagues were superseded by John (now viscount) 
Morley, who was installed as editor, with W. T. Stead, of The 
Northern Echo, as his chief of staff Greenwood thereupon 
started the 8t Jcmee's Gazette, but could not acquire for it 
the vogue of his earlier paper. The career of W. T. Stead, who 
in 1883 followed Morley as editor, wm remarkabla Brought 
up in a north country manse, and under the influence of 
fervent religious emotions, he believed that every step in his 
course was dictated directly from heaven. He assured the present 
writer that the Almighty set up flnger-posts for him, whose inten- 
tion was unmistakable, and that, on several occasions, when he 
had seen these directions, he had obeyed the command, apparently 
risking everything that most men hold precioua, His efforts 
startling in their form, for the more stringent protection of girls, 
and the pride with which he suffered the oonsequenoes of his 
action, illustrate this attituda He was, however, possessed of 
much humour, and was a most graphic correspondent. At the end 
of five years, anothear change of editor took place ; and, later 
stin, hi 18dfi, The PeM M(M Ghuutte passed into a new proprietor- 
ship. At the same time, The We^ndnsta^ Oaxette was launched, 
which was conducted on mudr the same lines as those of ihe 
liberal PaM JSfaU Gazette had been, and, during several years, was 
the only London penny paper supporthrg tins Uberal pi^y. One 
especial feature of The Weetminetw Gazette has been its brilliant 
political caricatures. Stead was drowned in the disaster to the 
‘Titanic.’ 

For many years, London had one hah^penny evening paiMW, 
The Eeha (estaiflished 1868). Similar heiSpemj papexs were 
already in tiehiig at Maodieetmr aad Boittm in Laoeesfcina 
The Emidmg Nem and The Star appeared. 

Many as were the morning and evmiing papera puhiiihed in 
London during tim matxaty, they were far outnumber^ weekly 
papers. Beddas high-class and popular political weeklies, the 

18—8 
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pictorial papers, from Thelllvstrated London News, The Ittustrated 
Times (now extinct) and The Ghraphic, to those depending largely 
on the portraits of brides and bridegrooms, sportsmen and sports- 
women, actors, actresses and ladies of the ballet, the satirical 
and humorous papers from Punch?- and Fun (now extinct) 
downwards, the century witnessed the establishment of scores of 
weekly newspapers, dealing with almost every description of special- 
ised interest — ^religious, atheistic, scientific, mechanical, financial, 
military, naval, architectural, dramatic and artistic, a marvellous 
record of the mental activity of the nation. All these make their 
particular appeal, and even to indicate the character of each would 
be impossible in these pages. Some of them, indeed, however 
well their articles may bo written, make no pretence of belonging 
to the domain of literature. 

Why one newspaper succeeds and another fails, even the 
most experienced journalist will (as already hinted) hesitate to 
decide. The Constitutional, issued in 1838, had for its editor 
Laman Blanchard, with Thornton Hunt, afterwards editor of 
The Daily Telegraph, as his assistant Thackeray’s Paais 8keUdt 
Booh is reminiscent of the fi»ct that he was Paris corrosimndent 
for the paper, in which his step-fiather and he had unfortunately 
invested money ; and among its constant contributors were 
Bulwer Lytton, Douglas Jerrold and Sir William Molesworth. 
It existed only seven montha Another was The Bour, issued in 
1873 with captain Hamber as its editor. Hamber, who had been 
at Oriel college when lord Robert Cecil, afterwards third marquis 
of Salisbury, was also at Oxford, served in the Crimean war, 
and then turned to journalism. During several years, iio edited 
The 8tomda/rd with signal ability, but, eventually, quarrelled with 
its proprietor, who desired loss independence of official conser- 
vative i»rty control Thereupon, The Hour was started as an 
ultra-protestant coiUK»rvative paper, independent of the re- 
cognised party leaders. It never found a sufficient public, and, 
in 1876, Dis^li ‘heard with a pang that The Hour was no 
more.’ 

A much more important publication was The Press, originated, 
in 1853, as a weekly representative of progressive conservatism, 
its first moving spirit being Disraeli, who, for some time, was a 
frequent contributor*. It editor was Samuel Lucas (not the 
Samuel Lucas of The Morning Star) and the writers included 
Bulwer Lytton, George Smythe, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, 
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lord Stanley, Sir J. E. Tennant, H. L. Mansel (afterwards dean 
of St- Paul’s) and Edward Vaughan Kenealy. Among later 
contributors were Richard Holt Hutton and Sir J . R. Seeley. It 
never obtained a circulation of more than 3500, and though, 
at its best period, it seems to have been financially stable, it ceased 
to exist in 1866. 

Journalism has always allowed equality of literary opportunity 
to men and to women, to men who have made their mark at the 
universities and to those whose chief or only schooling has been 
such as they could pick up in the intervals of other occupations. 
Swift’s judgment of Mrs Manley was that her writing, at times, was 
better than his own'’. Defoe had an audience greater than that of 
Addison or Steele. In the early part of the nineteenth century, one 
of the self-educated had popularity and influence equal to those 
of any of his contemporaries. This was William Cobbett, bom 
in 1762, of whom, and of whose Political Register, something 
has been said in a previous volume of this history* 

In 1808 appeared the first of a distinctive school of weekly 
periodicals, combining surveys of politics, literature, the drama 
and the pictorial arts, in articles intended more nearly to resemble 
a careful and a deliberate essay than the current comments of the 
daily newspaper. This was TJte JEaaminer, launched by John 
Hunt, and his more famous brother James Henry Leigh Hunt, 
of whose influence on English criticism and poetry an estimate 
will be found in an earlier volume of the present work*. In 
1806, John Hunt iasued The Nms and Leigh, then in his twenty- 
first year, was its theatrical critic. The Easammer followed. The 
dramatic critidsm of The News had been free and independent, 
and attracted much attention. Writing of the kind was, according 
to Leigh Hunt’s Aviobiographg, a great novelty. Similar inde- 
pendence in politics and literature marked The Examimr ; and, 
not less for outspoken comments than for high quality of writings 
it soon attained eminence. Before it was one year old, it came 
under prosecution for libel, but without result In 1811, a soatitisf 
artiicle on the prince regent — ‘a violator of his word... the ooHH" 
paokn of gamblers and demireps’ — was followed |HroBeciBflo!i; 
and, thoui^ Brougham, as on a previous oocadon, (kfan^ the 
brothers, they were flbned £600 each with costs of about £1000, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for two years. Their oondBMnent 

> Set latten to Btliltic lohatoa snA DisdST* xxnc, Oat. 1711. 

1 S«e, ante, vol. xx, 

* inte, toL xn, pp. SSa— 4. 
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was not severe. Leigh Hunt had his wife and family with him, 
and visitors came every day — Charles and Maiy Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Barnes (later to edit The, Times), Byron, Moore, Bentham 
and others. The popularity of The Examiner was not main- 
tained ; but, with varying fortunes, it continued in the hands of 
the Hunts until 1821 , and» eventually, found a new and famous 
editor in Albany Fonblanque, a radical of the Benthamite school. 
Thus, during a quarter of a century, his paper was repre- 
sentative of the advanced group of politicians. John Forster 
followed him, and, later, Henry Morley, but the management and 
scheme of the paper were not modified to suit new conditions 
arising out of the competition of The Spectaior and The Saiurday 
Review, and, in the course of a few years. The Examiner’s career 
ended. 

In 1828 , Joseph Hume and others raised money to enable Robert 
Stephen Rintoul to start The ^peetaUyr as an organ of ‘ educated 
radicalism.’ It was, indeed, to perfonn for radicalism a service like 
that which Disraeli intended The Press to render to toryism, but, in 
the forefront, whether of educated rarlicalism, or of a liberalism 
not easily to be distinguished from independent conservatism. 
The Spectator has consistently held up the banner designed 
for it by its founder. Under Rintoul, it disputed the supremacy 
of Fonblanque’s Examiner and led the advocacy of lord John 
Ilussell’s franchise measure of 1831 by demanding ‘ the Bill, the 
whole Bill and nothing but the Bill’ — a demand which The 
Eornniner was obliged to echo, thus, in effect, acknowledging 
leadership. 

In 1866 , The Saturday Review made its appearance without 
idle compendium of news which had formed a large portion of The 
SpeeUxtor and The Examiner, and the former of these, after 
the death of Bintoul in 1868 , was remodelled in the hands of 
Meredith Townsmid and Biohajd Holt Hutton. Until Gladstone 
adopted the Home Rule policy in 1885 , The Spectator was his 
constant supporter; but its attitude towards the liberal party 
hereupon chaao^ as to this and as to some other subjects. 

According to their initial declaration, the Peelite projectors 
of The Saibardat/ Raoim, as has been seen, wished to free thirty 
million people who were ruled despotically by The Times. Among 
early writers in The Review were Sir H. 8. Maine, Sir James Fits- 
james Stephen, W. Vernon Harcourt, B, A. Freeman, J. R, Green, 
Abraham Hayward, William Scott (an eminent iWylte), Mrs 
Lynn Linton and lord Robert OeoiL The paper was noted 
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especially for the pungency of its satire, the brilliance of its 
style and the nicety of its scholarship. The political events 
of 1886 lost the liberal party not a few of its supporters in 
journalism, and, therefore, The Speaker was launched under the 
editorship of Sir T. Wemyss Reid, who had previously edited 
The Leeds Mer&wry. It was conducted with ability and existed 
a number of years without making headway in competition with 
TheBpeetator or The Saturday Review. Upon its discontinuance, 
The Nation appeared as an advocate of advanced liberalism. 
Other qualified successes in this fonn of journalism were Oharles 
Mackay’s London Review, in which Lawrence Oliphant, Charles 
Isaac Elton and William Black, the novelist, participated in 
1860, and The Leader, started, in 1849, with George Henry Ijewes 
as principal writer and a staff including Herbert Spencer, Marian 
Evans, Alexander William Kinglake and Edward Michael Whitty 
— the last a peculiarly gifted writer of sketches of parliamentary 
celebrities. 

Mention should be made of William Eniest Henley’s effort to 
establish, in 1889, The Scots Observer as a literary review and an 
organ of imperialism, to be issued in Edinburgh, so that the Bcottish 
capital might rival London in the possession of a weekly review, as 
it had done in quarterly reviewing and in daily jounialism. Henley 
summoned to his colours the most famous Bcottish writers of the 
day, but, in a couple of years, it was found necessary to traolwr 
the paper to London, and to alter its title to The NoHoned 
Observer. Even so, urfortunately, it ^d not find room for per- 
manent growth. 

A poairion of its own was achieved by The Economist, which for 
seventeen years was under the editorship of Walter Bagehot, of whose 
great critical powers, {Kimarily, but not exclusively, devoted to 
the elucidation of economical and political questions, something 
has been said elsewhere \ 

Although The Ouardiem, primarily, was a rel%ious weekly, being 
founded, in 1646, by a number of churchmen, including Gladbtcm^ 
it gave much attention to political, social, and literary suljecti, and 
among its constant contributors were men of hig^ rank la their 
respective departments of knowledge. Until 1886, it was generally 
a supporter ctf the liberal party, but, thereafter, its politic inde- 
pendence became more and more pronounced. Ei is hnpoesible 
here to survey the wide field of religious periodkais, valualfie 
though such f review would be as illustrating a gradual change 
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in the attitude towards religious journalism not only of the general 
public, but, also, of trained theologians of various schools. A 
mere catalogue of professedly religious papers might be misleading. 

In specialised journalism, literature has always had a prominent 
place. In the first half of the eighteenth century, a weekly 
literary paper was founded entitled Tht Grub Street Joumai, 
Alexander Pope being an early contributor. Its most notable 
successor, in the early part of the nineteenth century, was The 
IMerary Gazette, established by William Jordan, in 1817. George 
Crabbe, Mary Russell Mitford and Barry Cornwall wrote for it, 
and its career extended into the fifties. In 1828, it met an 
antagonist destined to win the first place — The Athenaeum. A full 
history of this long-lived literary paper has been written by the son 
of John Francis, who, at an early ago, became associated with 
its business management The Atiwmeum, in 18.30, was .only 
struggling for existence when Charles Wentworth Dilke was placed 
in authority. The help given him by John Francis was of great 
value, but Dilke, in addition to being an enterprising proprietor, 
was, also, a man of letters, and, by his own writing, did much 
towards making secure the position of the paper. It would be 
impossible here to enumerate the nineteenth-century English 
writers who had more or less close connection with The Athe- 
naetm and though, at various times, endeavours — such as those of 
The Reader and Tfue Academy— have been made to depose it, 
these have not boon attended with success. 

Of journalism dealing with society in its many phases, much 
has been seen, not only in daily nowspaiwrs but, also, in specialised 
weekly publicationa Of these, in the first half of the century, John 
RvSd, which was also a political paper, became notorious, and was 
often threatened with prosecutions for libel, so much so that its 
chief conductors Theodore Hook, R. H. Barham, T. Haynes Bayley 
and James Smith (of Repeated Addresees) sheltered themselves 
in an anonymity which prosecutors were not able to penetrate. 
In more recent years, 2^ WorM, founded by Edmund Yates 
and Henry Labonohere, and TruRi, launched by the latter after 
some disagreement with Yates, became celebrated by their daring 
criticisma 

A brief notice most be added of the illustrated press, which is 
one of the distinctive growths of the century. Rough woodcuts, 
illustrating old ch{)>pbooka and thns appeeding to the masses, 
attracted by representarions of crimes, and other InohieDts 
narrated to them in literary form, were foUpwed work much 
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more artistic, but making appeal by means essentially the same. 
The adaptation of the art was possible, first, by improved mechanical 
production, and, later, by the application of photography, which, 
because of its ability to image an actual scene, has taken the 
place of the craftsman who, working from rapid notes, assisted by 
his power of imagination, contrived to represent not merely the 
facts, but, also, something of their meaning. The illustration 
of news pamphlets was common in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In 1740, The Daily Post contained a narrative 
of admiral Vernon’s attack on the Spaniards at Porto Bello 
illustrated with a view of the fleet, the fortifications, the 
harbour, the position of the Spanish fleet and the town ; and 
Owen’s Weekly Chronicle, in 1768, portrayed the British attack 
on Bochcfort. Those are said to 1^ the earliest attempts in a 
newspaper to illustrate a news articled 

The Observer, a Sunday paper still in existence, wm the first 
to adopt wood engraving after Bewick’s development of the art ; 
but, in 1806, The Times had an illustration, slightly influenced by 
Bewick’s method, of Nelson’s ftinerai car. The Observer’s illus- 
trations of the Oato street conspiracy in 1820, of the trial of qnoen 
Garoline in the same year and the coronation of Qeorge lY, of his 
visit to Ireland in the following year and of the fiunous murder of 
Weare by Thurtell, Probert and Hunt in 1828, were striking 
instances of ability to cater for a public on the look-out f<af 
sensational efiect The Observer, indeed, was a worthy fore- 
runner of the cheap illustrated newspapers nnmerons at end 
of the century. 

The lUmiratedLondonNem was, however, a great leap forward. 
Among the thirty-two woodcuts of the first number was a view ot 
the burning of Hamburg, apparently drawn from the inner Alster. 
Some of the character-sketches are as good as any published 
since, and far more distinctive than any photographic illustrationa 
Kenny Meadows, Birkett Foster, John Leech, Sir John Gilbert, 
AhOred Orowquill and thmr colleagues, employed by Herbert 
Ingrain, were tuModated with writers already known, and the 
paper soon attained a large circulation. It was followed by The 
Fietorial Tiam and this, again, by many others; but, ohiif 
among its surviving competitors are The Grc^h4o, 

The lUmbrated Sporting cmd DromaUe Nem, ^ 

Sphere. The made a step in adranoe whsci H was sup- 

plemented by TJhs IhuSff GmpUo. 

i ara# ja u t Ni l Wrm (MSS), ty Mi sb w j Tid i ww i 
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Wc have noted several praiseworthy, but unsuccessful, attempts 
to found journals, and, although this narrative deals mainly with 
the nineteenth century, we may add references to two which fall 
in the twentieth. One was the issue of The Pilot, partly in com- 
petition with The Guardian. The literary quality and variety of 
interest in the articles of The Pilot deserved a success which was 
not attained. The difficulties in the way of fighting a well- 
established periodical are very great, a newcomer having to incur 
expenses practically equalling those of the periodical M'ith which 
it competes, w’hile its advertising revenue is, necessarily, very small 
in comparison ; and it often happens that the strain involved in 
such conditions is greater than the projectors are able or willing 
to bear. A similar comment may be made upon the fate of 
The Tribune, intended, by its projector, to take a position at the 
head of liberal journalism. The intention was admirable ; and, 
from a purely literary point of view, many were the I’Cgrets 
when it was learnt that the paper was a financial failure. 

If the history of the newspaper press of the ‘ provinces ’ could 
bo tniced in detiiil, it would be found, in the main, the vehicle 
of opinion entirely independent of that expressed in London, 
admitting the leadership of the London press as little as other 
members in parliament would allow it to those sitting for Ijoudon 
constituencies. The ‘provincial’ press has, indeed, been much 
more free than the London press from the influence of political 
organisers. It has been read by weavers and shoemakers no 
less than by employers of labofir and professional men’. No 
doubt, newspapers printed in London have always had a wider 
circulation in the provinces than country newsi)aperH have had 
in Londim. One of the prosecutions which (J<»bbett and the 
Hunts underwent was for reprinting an article written for and 
published in The Utmiford Neirs ; and, though Ixuuhm has 
exercised an attraction for newspaper writoi>< because of the 
greater variety of oppoi’tunities which it offers them, many news- 
papers published out of Ijondon have Ikjcii as well w'ritten and 
edited, as careful and, within limits, sis enteritriKing in the 
collection of news, and sis skilled in the arrangement of msitcrisil, 
SIS siny London journal. Several of the country ncwspsipers 
existing sit the end of the nineteenth century could boast si csircer 
longer thsin thsit of any Lomlon paper, though many have dis- 
ap])esire<l, sind some, in the courao of a long life, have lost 
the importsincc which, as compsired with rivals, they once possessed. 

' Hoo Bamford’a Pama^ea in th^ XA/e of a lladical (iBiO 
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There were country papers in the early part of the eighteenth 
century ; and, though they copied from their London contem- 
poraries much of their general and foreign news, they printed 
information peculiar to the districts in which they circulated. 
The ‘provincial’ press has attracted men of ability. The, Sh^idd 
Iris had, as editor, James Montgomery the poet; Hugh Miller, 
the geologist, edited The Edinburgh Witness’, James Hannay, 
The Edinburgh Gmrant ; William Henry Ireland was editor of 
The Yorh Hercdd when, in 1823 , Sydney Smith sent to it for 
publication the manuscript of his earliest political speech, that at 
the Three Tuns in Thirsk. That Sydney Smith and his friends should 
want their speeches to be published in this way, indicates the 
importance of the country press at the time^ John Mackay Wilson, 
author of Tcdes of the Borders, edited The Bervoiek Advertiser ; 
William Etty, the painter, was a compositor on The HvM Packet ; 
De Quincey, during a part of his r^idence in the lake district, 
walked once a week into Kendal to edit The Westmorland Gazette 
and see his leading article printed ; Alexander Russel, of TIue 
ScotsmoM, was as influential and as independent as any writer in 
the United Kingdom. These men flourished in days when, accord- 
ing to some writers, the provincial press was a weak reflex of 
opinions published in London — a statement which would be 
entirely ridiculous if applied to the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, when the extended use of the telegraph had made it 
possible for the provincial newspapers to receive stmultaneously 
with the London press reports of important oomtirenoee and 
speeches, and to comment upmi them the same nig^i Indeed, 
there have been occasions when oom^plainte were made in behalf 
of an eminent statesman that, though he spoke in London, the 
provincial newspapers <»uld p^t his speech and leading articles 
upon it, while his supporters in the liondon press could not do 
more tlmn print his speech— commenting on it the following day. 
Ab in London, so in the country, the removal of taxes upon 
paper, newspapers and advertUiemente gave a great impetus to 
jouniidism, many papers being started, and not a few of the 
weeldiai being ccmverted into ddlies. Space will not permit a 
sketch of these, valuable though it would be, if noh 
essential, in $a^ complete narrative at the industrial, soelid itod 
educational development of the country. Mention^ however, must 
be made of Mimehester Guardian, because, at the end of the 
century, through a vMde^ of causes, it became the dbdef morning 
1 Sm a. W. B. BnnaU’i OmM, ». m 
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exponent of liberal policy in the United Kingdom, and becanse, 
during many years, there were associated with it writers of the 
highest rank in special subjects. It is remarkable that these 
qualities did not, in any way, lessen its experience of the keen 
competition set up by less expensive journalism. Manchester had 
been the scene of the first endeavour to issue a daily paper in 
the provinces. This was in 1811 ^ Another journal issued outside 
London should, also, be mentioned because of its metropolitan 
character. TAe Scotsman was founded in Edinburgh in 1817, to 
promote reasoned liberal opinions. It developed into a daily paper, 
and, in the hands of Alexander Russel, achieved a wide and sound 
reputation. Its su])port was wholly given to the liberal party until 
1885. 

The halfpenny evening papers of the biggest centres in the 
provinces and Scotland are better arranged than those of London. 
Like the chief morning papers, they are connected with London 
by private telegraph wires, and it would be impossible for any 
London evening newspaper to obtain, within their areas, a circula- 
tion of more than a few dozen copies, bought for some especial 
feature. 

The tendency of journalism towards the end of the century 
was not of the kind anticipated by writers and thinkers of fihe 
middle period. It depended more and more upon advertise- 
ments ; in many cases, the cost of procuring news and articles, 
and printing and publishing them, are materially greater than 
the prices charged for the newspapers ; and those with very 
latge circulations are not always noted for careful ascertainment 
of Ihcts or for deliberation in their political judgments. 

The journalist has no title to usurp the functions of prophet, 
and, therefore, no attempt is made here to look into the future. 
The great dependence of newspaper properties upon advertise- 
ments may or may not subject them to a rude shock, or, as a 
result of a reorganisation of industrial conditions, to a gradual 
loss of revenue. In either case, no doubt, the contraction of their 
activities in the matter of the very expensive collection of news 
would be probable, since a grow^ in circulation cannot com- 
pensate for the shrinkage of advertisements. Our task has been 
to record the past of Eng^h journalism, and this, as we have 
endeavoured to show, has been at least in harmony with the 
genefal development in arts end science, and in the industrial^ 
social and political conditions of the country. 

* Androws'i JUUtory of BritUh voL ii* p. 134. 



CHAPTEE V 
UNIVERSITY JOURNALISM 


The man in the train has settled habits and views, definite 
experience of life, its problems and difiiculties. The under- 
graduate changes yearly, and is in the tentative period of 
youth, though the influence of his school and his restricted 
atmosphere (in England, at any rate) keep him fairly constant 
in type. He has much of the freedom of manhood without 
its responsibilitiea For him, life is a comedy, or, at most, 
a tragi-comedy ; he has not begun to understand. Ue writes, if 
he writes at all, at leisure, and the product of idle hours beneath 
the shade, as Horace hints, is not often destined to be remembered 
beyond the year. Horace, who owed his success largely to a good 
schoolmaster and the university of Athens, is, in tone and form, 
the ideal poet of university lifa He is half-serious, ^If-sportive, 
with an exquisite sense of form and metre, and he has more 
univerrity imitators than a dozen good prose writers can boast. 
These imitators have a zeal for form due tq their reading. The 
study of the ancient classics gives a sense of conciseness, and 
a detestation for the mere verbiage which is frequent in ordinary 
journalism. University journalism thus follows a great tradition, 
but it does not start a new one. 

An anarchic age like the present is inclined to underrate the 
sense of tradition, which does not, perhaps, foster the most seminal 
minds; but modem masters of prose and verse have mostly 
been tarined ha it> and the maxim, ‘the form, the form alone is 
eloquenV is worih remembering. In particular, the sense of 
comeciy omnes from playing at life has found afxpressicini 
in classical parody and ll^t verse. Here, Cambridge can riicw 
a long line of iMstera whom rire has trainsd, from Jfrior and 
Praed to Thackeray, Oalverley and J. K. Stephen. Oxford, more 
in touch with the world, has been more serious an4 3 oaote prolific 
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in prophets, but can claim a first-rate professor of the sportive 
mood in Andrew Lang, Calverley, however, is the leading master 
and his inimitable short line has had many disciples : 

The wit of smooth delicious Matthew Prior, 

The rhythmic grace which Hookham Frere displayed, 

The summer lightning wreathing Byron’s lyre, 

The neat inevitable turns of Praed, 

Bhymes to which Hudibras could scarce aspire, 

Such metric pranks as G-ilbert oft has played, 

All these good gifts and others far sublimer 
Are found in thee, beloved Cambridge rhymer 

Among many excellent composers of parody in verse, A. 0. 
Hilton is pre-eminent The two numbers of The Light Chree% 
which are mainly his work, were produced just before and after 
he took his degree at Cambridge (1872), and are still sold in 
reprints* They represent a solitary flowering of wit and crafts- 
manship, for ho died young. The Light Oreen ridiculed The 
Da/rh Blue, a magazine now forgotten, which was published in 
London, but was understood to represent the life and thought of 
young Oxford®, Hilton’s supreme achievement is a parody of 
Bret Harte’s Eeaihen Ohinee. The Heathen Pom-ee secretes 
about his person tips for examination purposes instead of the 
cards of his prototype : 

Ou the cuff of his shirt 
He had maimged to get 
What wo hoped had been dirt. 

But which proved, I regret, 

To be notes ou the rise of the Drama, 

A question iuvadably set. 


In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies aud Fates, 

And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 

And we found In his i^dms which were hoUow, 

What are jfireqaent in palms,-'that is dates. 

The last two lines are perfect in point, expression and likeness 
to the original Almost equally famous are The Vviture and 
the Bwhandman^ after Lewis OarroU, and The OcUypm^ after 
Swinburne. 

KSi>ecial brilliance is certainly needed to make university 


* J, K. B., Laptrn Calami, ‘ To 0. S. 0.* Sse, ante, vol %m, chap. n. 

* Kussell, G. W. E., Collietiom and ReoolUctiom, ohsp. xtmt* 
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magazin es lire; their humour is limited in scope, and refers to 
persons who do not survive in the public memory; jests pass with 
many repetitions from Oxford to Cambridge and back again, and 
even to America, where an old story of Whewell is now current 
concerning a new professor of encyclopaedic range. Hence, a 
great number of university magazines are forgotten, and a study 
of them at large does not suggest that they deserved to be more 
than ephemeraL The Shotover Papers, or Echoes of Oaford 
(1874 — 6) may serve as a typical example of parodies and com- 
ments which, praised in their day, have now lost their savour. In 
such mag azi nes, the social history and atmosphere of the univer- 
sity are fairly recorded for the future historian ; but the Promethean 
touch which lifts the local to the permanent is wanting. Great 
men, however, will always attract great attention even by their 
immature efforts. Thus, The Snob and The Gownsnum are still 
remembered because they contained the work of Thackeray; but 
they were not brilliant periodicals ; and comic treatments, by com- 
paratively unknown persons, of subjects set for prize poems are 
quite as good as Thackeray's Timbttetoo. 

The credit of having been the first lasting university organ be- 
longs to The Cambridge Bevim, which was started in 1879, and has 
been published weekly in term time ever sinca The first number 
expresses the idea that university men are too busy to have much 
time for journalism; but the purpose of the Bckew—to give a 
representation of the life and thought of the university — has been 
well maintained. It has a semi-official claim, too, on serious 
readers, in puMshing weekly the university sermon. Perpetual 
discussions of univert^ wbdfoh, to &e outsider, seem of 

small moment is charactorisric of all univerllties; learned and 
sedentary persons are prone to controversy ; and, periiapa, for this 
reason, the Beview has not paid so much attention to beBes leU/res 
as some of its light-hearted predecessors. It has, however, had 
its humours, as the selections in The Book of the OcmMdge 
Bwiew (1898) show, and, for many years, it has excelled every 
February in valentines, ingenious quotations and pervendkms 
of quot^ons, addressed to men of n<^ both in and outside 
OamMdga 

In the nhae^ The Gr<mta started as a light and emir 
mentator on Gambidge afiktlrs, and absorbed some of the Immour 
which would oilMrwise have found a place in the Beviete, The 
wayward geniim of J. £, Stephen, already an aooomidlshed rimer 
in his Eton dayi^ shiocie in both periodicala His verse is the more 
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astonishing inasmuch as it was casually and rapidly produced. 
His best known lines (iTAc Carnbridge Review, 1891X 

■When the Endyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards Bide no more^, 

have become so familiar that their author is often forgotten. 

Of other Cambridge periodicals, the best are TJte Cambridge 
University Magazine, which came out under the title The 
Syrmposivim in 1840, and contained some good work by George 
Brimley, and The Tatkr in Cambridge (1871 — 2) which was 
illumined by the wit of A. W. Veirall. The Carnbridge Observer 
was started in 1892 by a small group including G. W. Steevens, 
an Oxford man then in Cambridge, S. V. Makower and others. 
Largely ignoring the ancient classics, it sot out dpater le bourgeois, 
and was defiantly propagandist concerning foreign authors. It 
contested the claim of contemporary critics, and discovered 
the best of all art in the New English Art club. Such a paper 
could not last, but did something, in spite of its extravagancies, to 
enlarge the average mind of the university. 

The Oxford Magazine, which was started in 188.% has lasted 
till today, and secured a recognised position as a commentator on 
university afiairs. Itesembling The Cambridge Review in general, 
it diflfers in being the organ of the doa The talent for writing 
English is more widely valued at Oxford than at Cambridge; 
essays figure largely in examinations; and the Oxford i»per is 
more elaborately written than its contemporary. It is, in fact, 
almost too well written, and loses, sometimes, in irony and para- 
phrase what it would have gained by naturalness. It has that 
excessive use of negative forms of expression which is character- 
istic of Jane Austen and it has maintained an excellent standard 
of serious verse. The piecee in Echoes from the Oscford Magasine : 
being reprints qf Berm Years (1890) form a collection unrivalled 
f<Hr brilliancy. B. W. Baper is supreme in his parody of Whitman. 
The volume is also starong in ^at humour which comes from 
imitating in English tibe style and manner of sta ancient author. 
‘ L’Bnvoy,' ooneernlng the purpose of The Magmine, is a good 
specimen of Oxford inrose. 

As The Oambridgs Review was supplemented by The Qramta, 
The Jsis was started In as a light-hemiied and flippant variant 
on the sobriety of The Oaford Magamw. A prominent featore 
in the paper is tibe series of 'Iris Idols’ with illustrationa 

Of other Oxford magarines of the nineteenth century, The 
I K. Lajpim CcUaml, * To E« K.’ S«o« vol xxxx, fi» 
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Oxford Critic and University Magazim (1857), conducted chiefly by 
undergraduates, was the first to shake off the lumbering verhosity 
which came from Johnson and survived longer in the universities 
than elsewhere. Its criticism was occasionally smart, but its verse 
lacked distinction. The Oxford Spectator of Copleston and Nolan 
(1868), in shape and size like Addison’s famous periodical, is still 
remembered as a deserved success. It was humorous on esoteric 
subjects like Oxford philosophy, but, also, was capable of seizing 
the charm of Oxford in such a passage as this: 

When I look back to my own experience, I And one scene, of all Oxford, 
moat deeply engrared upon ‘ the mindfnl tablets of my aonl.’ And yet not 
a scene, but a fairy compound of smell and sound, land sight and thought. 
The wonderful scent of the meadow air jnst above Iffley, on a hot May 
evening, and the gay colours of twenty boats along the shore, the poles all 
stretched out from the bank to set the boats clear, and the sonorous cries of 
Hen seconds more,’ all down from the green barge to the lasher. And yet 
that unrivalled moment is only typical of all the term; the varions elements 
of beauty and pleasure are concentrated there. 

The conditions of academic life in Scotland differ considerably 
from those prevailing in Oxford and Cambridge, and the resultant 
journalism does not make so genettd an appeal as the best of the 
English writing of the sort The Scots tongue, in spite of its 
unqualified successes with most English readers, is not known or 
liked by all, and the same may be said of Scots humour, which is 
apt to be grim, and of Scots metaphysics. Apart from these 
differences of language, the Scots studant has not the fhll advan- 
tage of the corporate life from which it is difficult for the Oxford 
or Cambridge undergraduate to differentiate himself The first 
naagazine proper of Aberdeen, The Kinfe College MiMsdlmy 
(1846), printed mathematical and physical problems with solutions, 
and translations from Greek and Latin authors. Alma Mater, 
also of Aberdeen, is the oldest of the existing Scots university 
periodicals, starting in 188a It is thus six years senior to The 
StAnda-ms College Echoes, and The Qlasgow Unweraihy Magemne 
of 1889, and four to the Edinburgh StvdenA During the firiti 
half d the century, Aberdeen was a desert so far as literature hi 
concerned, and it was the vivid interest of Minto that auggarted 
to his students the idea of Alma Mater, It baa done nmoh to 
bring together the diverse elements of the university, item 
time to time, ha« had excellent plates. It has also dem much iii 
the way of academic history and reminisonice, whld^ previously, 
had been less coltivaied here than in Enghuid. St Andrews 
a light poet and parodist of distinetimi in A* W; llimay, the 

a h. XIV. OK. V. 14 
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author of The, Scarlet Gown (1891). Andrew Lang, indeed, might 
have been one of the glories of St Andrews journalism ; but the 
weekly magazine which he helped to found never reached the 
dignity of print. 

The XJniversilby Maga is the happiest of early efforts in 
Edinburgh academic journalism. It ran for twenty-four weekly 
numbers in 1836 and 1837—8. Edward Forbes was mainly respon- 
fflble for it, and contributed some good verses and a number of 
excellent caricatures and sketches. It was altogether a lively 
production, and reflects the spirit of the times better than its 
fellows. It was not until 1887 that it was possible to establish 
a university journal with a reasonable chance of permanence, and 
this can bo easily understood in an intensely independent and 
individualistic society with no common meeting-place and prac- 
tically no 8poi*t. The students’ representative council improved 
matters, and The Student was started in 1887 as a private venture 
with the idea that the council would, in time, assume the respon- 
sibility of financing it This happened in 1889, and, since then, 
The Student has appeared weekly, and become a recognised 
university institution. 

The university of Edinburgh includes among its academic 
writers R. L, Btevenson. The essay entitled ‘ A College Magazine ’ 
in Memonea and Portraits describes the brief fortunes of The 
Edinburgh Umversity Magazine (the fourth of the name), which, 
with three collaborators, he edited, and which perished after four 
numbers. 

The magaisine appoared, in a yellow cover which wan the best part of it, 
for at least it was nnaHHiiming; It ran fonr months in imdistnrbed obscnrity, 
MSfd died without a gasp. The first number was edited by all four of us witib 
prcdii^iu bustle i the second foil prinoipally into the hands of Ferrler and 
me; tiU fMrd 1 edited alone ; and it has long been a solemn unesfion who 
it was that edited the fonrih. 

Ab a matter of &cit, the literary standard of the marine was 
high, and lord leaves made some excellent contributions to it. 

“The paper by Stevenson reprinted in Memories and Portraits, 
* An Old Scotch Gardener,’ even after allowance for mature cor- 
rection, must be r^iarded as an excellent character-study. But 
the people of Edinburgh, academic or unacademic, could hardly he 
credited with sufficient self-detachment to see special points in a 
type of character long ffimillar in Soots life. And character- 
studies are mature work, needing a mature audience, not the 
faulty judgment of Ihe young college man who worahipe only 
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auccess and brains. Stevenson speaks, in the former essay, of 
‘ young gentlemen from the universities ’ who ‘ are encouraged, at 
so much a line, to garble facts, insult foreign nations and calumniate 
private individuals.’ It is a great merit of academic journalism 
that these things are not done in the universities themselves. To 
calumniate is dangerous in view of the law of libel; but the 
increasing zeal for personal gossip, trivial when it is not un- 
pleasant, has taken little hold on university journalism. The free 
use of slang, preferably of American origin, and excessive atten- 
tion to public entertainers are, further, not characteristic of such 
periodicals, and, in this respect, universities may do well in 
being behind the general movement of the presa 

Irishmen have a way of being brilliant, and Trinity college, 
Dublin, has had a galaxy of talent for its academic ventures in 
journalism. The Dublin University Iteview, which started in 
1885, was really good during its short career. Collectors now 
give high prices for single copies of this Magazine of Literature, 
Art and University IvUeUigmce. The magazine had a wider scope 
t]hian English periodicals of the sort, finding room for the strongly 
divergent views of Irish politiciana It was a pioneer, too, in 
including poetry in the original Irish (probably the first specimens 
of Irish type seen in a modern review). 

The oddly named Kottabos is, however, perhape the cream of 
Irish academic wit and acholarahip. It appeared three times 
a year and was started by R. Y. Tyrrell in 1868, running for 
thirteen years. Its fortunes and revival after an interval from 
1888 to 1898 are recorded in Edioes from Kottabos^ (1906). 
Tyrrell was a brilliant classical scholar with an extraordinary 
memory and an incisive wit, and his magazine excelled in light 
verse, translations and imitations (reverent and burlesque) of 
poets ancient and modem, from Aeschylus to Kipling. The con- 
tributors included Edward Dowden, John Todhnnter, Oscar Wilde 
and Btandish O’Grady. KoUabos is more definitely classical than 
most magazines of the sort, and some of Its exercises passed into 
DtfftU/n Trandations into Greek and LcuHn Verse, a fbrm of 
journalism, perhaps, too learned to gain general reoogidtioit. StiQQ, 
it may remembered that, without distinotton b Latin verse 
translati^ Addison might never have had the ohaaoe to 
the periodical essay, or Prior the sdiool of fight verse which is 
the chief distincrioa of university writing. 

^ KikTTapoit a game in Togne at Athene depending on the ekilfiel ttufowlng of wine 
from a cap, 





CHAPTER VI 


CARICATURE AND THE LITERATURE OF SPORT 

Punch 

The literature to bo described in this chapter owes so much, 
in origin and in development, to pictorial art, that the subject 
demands a brief preliminary account of the growth of engraving, 
and especially of caricature, in England. Caricature, in the sense 
of pictorial comment on contemporary political or social conditions, 
was not unknown in the reign of James 11. William III brought 
with him from Holland Dutch artists, among them do Hooghe, 
who produced work of this nature ; and their presence spurred on 
native artists. In the reign of Anne, caricature was frequent. 
A print of 1710 shows Sacheverell taking counsel of the devil 
and a Roman catholic priest; and Sacheverell often appeared 
in political platea The &mous pamphlet as<3{bed by Swift to 
Arbuthnot, Law u a BoUondm Pit or The of John 

BvU (1712), was a fertile source of figures for draughtsmen. 
If this pamphlet did not originate tho impersonation of England 
as 'John Bull,’ it made it popular; while tho appearance of 
Louis XIV as ‘Lewis Baboon,’ of Holland as ‘Nick Frog,’ of 
Charles of Spain as ‘The Ijord Strutt,’ of the English parliament 
as ‘Mrs Bull,’ and so forth, provided political draughtsmen 
witih ideas of the kind that they needed. Now, as later, tories 
freely used this weapon against whigs. The South Sea Bubble, 
in the year 17S0, gave a strong impetus to English caricature. 
Pine, Bidkham smd Pioart were among the many artists who 
produced plates on the subject; but more important than any 
was the work of HogartL After the time of the South Sea 
Bubble, caricatures became more and more popular; to some 
extent, they took the place of the political pamphlets which had 
been common in the previous century'. Qravelot, in 1727, made 
an engraving which appears to have iMen the first attack of this 
kind on the prevalent corruption at parliamentary electioM; 

^ toL TO) XVI. 
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and he was one of many caricaturists who found a fruitful 
subject in Walpole and his whig government. The caricatures 
of the day were not all political. Social conditions were freely 
criticised ; many of the plates being grossly imi>roper and many 
very ill-drawn. The designing of these pictorial jests or attacks 
became something like fashionable : amateurs indulged in it, such 
as the countess of Burlington and George Townshend. Pope was 
a favourite subject, and lord Bute was frequently attacked for his 
patronage of the Scots; while one of the best known prints is 
the caricature of Handel as a pig playing the organ, by Goupy, 
drawing-master to George III. 

Setting aside his artistic greatness, the service which Hogarth 
rendered to caricature was twofold. On the one hand, he showed 
that both political and social subjects could be treated forcibly 
without deliberate grossness. To modern teste, a good deal of 
Hogarth appears coarse : comparison of his work at its coarsest with 
plates by the common run of unknown or little known artists of 
the early part of the eighteenth century will show him by contrast 
refined. The social satirist must needs handle foul matter ; but 
Hogarth never, like some of his contemporaries, indulges iii gross- 
ness for its own sake, nor appeai-s to etijoy it. Henry Fielding’s 
tribute to Hogarth’s work in the introductitm to Joseph Audrem 
raised the estimation of caricature to a higher position than it had 
yet occupied ; and if, later (in their treatment, for instance, of 
lady Hamilton and Nelson), English caricaturists forgot what they 
had learned from Hogarth, his influence was never wholly lost. 
Pictorial art, following the example of litemture fronii Defoe, 
through Tfie Spectator, to Fielding, turned with interest to the 
common life around itself. Hogarth found a various and strong- 
featured world to his hand. The life of fashionable pcojde, 
Heidegger’s masciuerades, the Itelian opera, Rich and his panto- 
mimes, plays representing ‘low life’ — in the two famous Pro- 
greases and in many other plates these subjects are recorded 
for us withotit the grotesipie exaggeration which was fretpicnt 
among caricaturists of his day. In (I'm I jane, Peer Street, The 
Emaged Mmician and other plates we have the Ixmdou life 
that was under the artist’s eyes preserved for our own ; and in 
such plates as England, Frame and (Jalaia (Jate may bo found 
that feeling of ‘John Bull’ towards the Frenchman which was 
apparent in Smollett’s Travels through France and Italy, and 
was to become a prominent element of the literature and life of 
England till long after the fall of Napoleon. To Hogarth’s choice 
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of subject and to his treatment of what subjects he chose, English 
literature owed a considerable debt. 

The second benefit which Hogarth conferred upon pictorial 
illustration and caricature lay on the commercial side of the 
artist’s work. With George Vertue and others, he was instru- 
mental in obtaining from parliament an act to vest in the designer 
the exclusive copyright in his own worka This bill received the 
royal assent in 1735, just before the publication of The, RaMs 
Progress, and was destined to have important effects upon the 
commerce of engraving a few years later. Meanwhile, among 
those who were to benefit innnediately were the caricaturists of the 
middle period of the eighteenth century : John Collett, S. H. Grimm, 
Bickham, Bamfylde, captain Minshull and captain Topham (two 
half-amateur artists whoso designs were usually engraved by 
others), besides certain French artists working in London. About 
this time, too, the political magazine found its way to favour, and 
a number of artists supplied these magazines with caricatures, 
which were usually signed with pseudonyms. Eminent names 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century were Sayer and 
Darley. Sayer was a poor draughtsman, but an efficient carica- 
turist. In the pay of Pitt, he attacked the governments of 
Rockingham, of Shelburne and of the coalition ; of Sheridan, he 
frequently made caricatures, dwelling especially on his relations 
with the prince regent; and the caricature, A Nightmare, which 
appeared in The Anti- Jacobin in 1799, is one of the most im- 
pressive ever drawn. Founded on a picture by Fuseli, it shows 
Fox hag-ridden and otherwise tortured in sleep by phantoms of 
the French revolution. Bayer was also, to some degree, a poet: 
he wrote satires, and also the poem on the death of Pitt, ‘ Elijah’s 
Mantle,' whidh was ascribed to Canning. Geoige Darley is ohiefiy 
known as the pictorial satirist of tmccaronis, as the travelled and 
effeminate fops oi the period were called. Between 1780 and 
1785, the sapremaqy of Sayer was challenged and overthrown by 
a Scottish c^catsuist, James Gillray. Gillray’s first caricature 
"was an engraving of lord North, published anonymously in 1769. 
Till 17B0, he was cMefly engaged on social subjects ; after 1789, 
his work was ahuost extiusiv^ political He published in that 
year a series of detigas concerning Rodney’s victoiy over De 
Grasse off Dominica. By 1811, when he became imbecile, he 
had executed some 1500 csuricatures, and won an unique position 
in bis art. The leseon that Hogarth had taughi^ Gillray mainly 
n^lected. His work is savage a^ brutal ; he can be as Mtter as 
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Swift and as crossgrained and coarse as Smollett. But his vigour 
was great and his invention fertile; and he demands mention in this 
chapter because he passed on the lamp to his young friend Thbmas 
Rowlandson. But, before considering Rowlandson and another of 
his friends, Bunbury, it is necessary to go back and pick up another 
thread of the story. 

Hogarth and his fellows had won for the artist copyright in 
his own engravings ; but the market remained for some years 
restricted to England. Duties on prints entering France were 
so high as to close the French market to English artists ; mean- 
while, French prints found their way in large quantities to 
London. The removal of this disability of English engravers 
was chiefly due to the artist and print-seller, John BoydelL 
Boydell began his successful career by engraving small lands^pes, 
which, because print-shops were few, he exhibited in the windows 
of toy-shops. From small landscapes he went on to large views 
of London, Oxford and Cambridge and other places; and, in 
1751, having done well with a volume of views in England and 
Wales, he set up as a print-seller. Ardent in his encouragement 
of British talent, and aided in the early years of the reign of 
George IH by a bounty allowed to English prints for sale in 
France, Boydell succeeded in turning the print-trade with that 
country from an import trade to an export trade with an annual 
revenue of £200,000. The impulse g^ven to English engraving was, 
naturally, very strong ; and it lasted after the outbreak of the 
Frendbi revolurion had destroyed the trade with France. Boydell's 
illnstrated editibo of fflaakespeare was pulflished in 1802 ; W he 
had begun to collect nuiiterialB for it so eariy as 1786. His olgect 
was to encourage English painting, as he had encouraged Englitik 
engraving ; and he employed the most eminent artists of his day. 

With Boydell, the print-seller first developed into the patron 
and employer, and the development was to have an important, if 
indirect, influence upon the relations of plotorial art to litaratwe. 
The large number of capable artists whom the new conditions 
had brought into being gave pictorhd art the power, as it were, 
dictating to litmratura These artitis wmre fmonstomsd (astid ihs 
barrenness and mock-antique solemnity of the academto art tib* 
day) to deal fireely and natural)^ with tbs oommon tMesM^.wlitihflr 
topographical or human, of the world about, them, SSMiy woehed 
for the peopbv not for connoissema ; and, hs time, they cmne to 
find the ne^ of a hterature that should form a vehkde for their 
productions. This amviesaent was greatiy advaaoed by Rudolph 
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Ackennann, a German by origin, who, in 1795, opened a print- 
shop in the Strand. Among Ackermann’s achievements was the 
establishment in England of lithography as a fine art He used 
the process largely in his monthly publication, Tha Repository 
of Arts, Literature, Fashions, Manufactures, which ran from 
1809 to 1828. More important to the present subject is the 
fact that he turned to caricaturists for the provision of illus- 
trated books ; and among the earliest that he published was 
Bunbury’s work, Academy for Grown Horsemen ....by Qeoffry 
Gembado, Esq. William Henry Bunbury, sportsman, caricaturist 
and writer, was already known for his admirable chalk-drawings 
of scenes in real life, most of which were engraved for him by 
other artists— Kyland, Gillray, Rowlandson, Watson, Bartolozzi, 
Bretherton the print-seller and Dickinson. Never treating politi- 
cal matters, bo had done good work in social subjects, such as 
the seven plates entitled The propagation cf a lie, burlesque 
designs for Tristram Shomdy, the plate named A Chop Hmse, 
which contains one of the many caricature portraits of Samuel 
Johnson, and A Long Minuet (as danced at Bath). Boy doll 
had employed him to make designs for Shakespeare’s comedies. 
To Ackennann, he brought a series of comic plates of horse- 
manship (a subject that he well understood), accompanied by 
a descriptive letterpress that is still of a fresh and ingenious 
humour. Geofilrj Gambado, the supposed author, is described as 
* Master of the Horse, Riding Master, and Grand Equerry to the 
Doge of Venico," and he is presented as having been drowned at 
sea while on his way to teach horsemanship to the English. The 
frontispiece shows him as exceedingly corpulent. The advice 
given by this worthy Venetian, and the letters supposed to be 
address^ to him by horsemen anxious for bis advice, wmJta up a 
small and constantly entertaining volume, which is important 
from several points of view. It is an early example of the litera- 
ture of sport, in which the succeeding half centuiy was to be rich ; 
it was re^ and ei\}oyed by Apperley, Surtees, Smedley and other 
’authors of novels of sport ; and it was the first of the illustrated 
humorous books for which Ackermann's publishing house became 
famoua Bunbury was fhr more draughtsman than writer ; and, 
though both letterpress and illustrations were his work, this book 
must be regarded as an early instance of pictorial art ofclHng 
literature into being. A few yM.ra later, caricature was to 
prove, through Ackennann again, more markedly the patnm of 
literature in the domain of comedy. Among the artists woitiag 
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in London was a young man, Thomas Rowlandson, who, after 
studying, to the great advantage of his art, in Paris, had given up 
poi'trait-painting for caricature, or pewrc-painting, in oils, and for 
brilliant comic sketches, which he tossed off in great quantity- 
Dissipated and improvident, he was incapable of managing his 
own affairs, and was all the better for attaching himself to a 
taskmaster of Ackermann’s good sense and acumen. His carica- 
ture was occasionally brutal; but he lived in a ‘hard-hitting, 
hard-riding, hard-drinking age,’ and he portrayed it feithfully. 
His friend, John Bannister, the actor, is said to have suggested to 
him a series of plates representing a country curate travelling 
about England. Travels were popular at the time. Much of Acker- 
mann’s success was won from his series of picturesque tours, to 
which further reference will be made later ; and, whether the idea 
were Bannister’s, or Rowlandson’s, or another’s, there can be little 
doubt that it was inspired by the very popular books of travel in 
England written and illustrated between 1782 and 1809 by William 
Gilpin. On approving of the idea, Ackermann entrusted the writing 
of the letterpress to William Combe. 

William Combe had begun his literary career with The Dia- 
holiad (1776), a savage satire in verse on a nobleman (said to 
have been Simon, lord Irnham), whose cast-off mistress he had 
married on a promise of money, that was not paid. Its successors. 
The XHabo-lady and The Awti-Diaho-lady, are equally spirited. 
Combe, as a satirist, is still readable for the vigour and rapidity of 
his verse ; but he had not the temperament nor the talent to 
achieve greatness. In life and letters alike he was unprincipled ; 
and among his deceptions wre the spurious LeUere qf the taie 
Lord Lyttdton, and the i^urious Lett«n qf Steme to JEUza, in 
writing which, no doubt, he drew upon the acquaintance with 
Sterne which he had formed in Italy. As a hack-writer for 
a publisher he was valuable, and never more so than when he 
wrote for Ackermann the vers^ that were to accompany 
Rowlandson’s drawings of the adventures of Dr Syntax, as the 
travelling clergyman was named. The work was done, by both 
artist and author, under extraordinary conditions. A certidn 
quantity had to be supplied monthly for publication in AeberaaaaBli 
Poetioed Magaeme. One drawing at a time only was sent to 
Combe, then a man of sixty and confined fmr debt In the Eh^s 
Bench prison. Combe, thereupon, wrote, or dictated, the requisite 
number of lines (the printer, as the story goes, waith)^ In Combe’s 
presence for his lest the dilatory aedhor shoirid postpone 
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his simplicity. A great eater, a great smoker and a great talker, 
he is loved for his companionable spirit. He makes powerful 
friends, and at the close has won not only a handsome price for 
his hook but ecclesiastical preferment which will make him easy 
for life. Combe’s verse ambles along with the very paces of 
the doctor’s Grizzle. It is (like most dictated work) frequently 
flaccid ; and it moralises at too great length and with too little 
force for modem taste. But it seldom goes for long without wit 
and sense. It is the verse of an able journalist, as might be said 
today, who knows what people in the world are talking about 
Take, for instance. Syntax’s soliloquy on the picturesque. He 
will paint the cottage, the coppice and the elm-trees ; but he will 
omit the pigs. 

For, to nay truth, I don't inherit 
This aelf-oame picturesguiih epirit, 

That looks to nought but what in rough. 

And ne’er thinks Nature coarse enough. 

Their system does my genius ahocfc, 

Who see snoh graoes in a doek; 

Whose eye the picturetgtte admires 
In straggling brambles, and In briers; 

Nay, ean a real beauty see 
In a decay’d and rotten tree. 

People were talking in those days about the picturesque, the 
Hrim’ of art and so forth ; and Combe knew what would interest 
hie readers. 

So suooeasfhl a work was sure to find imitators. Among them 
were The Tour <if Dr Byntase through Lonclon, Dr Syntcue in 
Paris and The AdvetUurea qf Dr Oomioue, a parody of Combe's 
verses, illustrated by burlesques of Rowlandson’s engravings. 
Ackermann, finding the ooUaboration profitable, set the same 
pair to work upon other productions. Rowlandson drew a series 
of designs of The Donee qf Death, ‘ with the View of applying 
it exclusively to the Manners^ Customs, and Character of this 
Country'; and, as before, Combe ‘acotunpanied with Metrical 
niustawtious ’ the drawings as they were delivered to him. Issued 
ori^lkMUy in successive numbers, The FngHsk Xkmee qf Death was 
published in two volumes iu 1815—16. Dnauilfing tihe deatib-cosnes 
of a number c^f dlfibrent characters, the v«ne i^ws Conbe to tos 
most serious mood ; but it ladto both ImpresidTeness and variety, 
whiles on the other hand, the plates 1^ Rowtoadsett are various, 
impressive and IbU of the pcwnlimr beauty of this artist’s best 
work. In 1816 camo, also, The Donee qf XAfe, by Rowlandson smd 
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Combe. The poem and the plates recount the life of a young man 
of position. Since part of the story concerns a period of dissipa- 
tion in London, it touches a kind of work to which reference will 
be made later, and, by comparison, shows Combe, who could be 
coarse upon occasion, as a writer of some taste and reticence. 
Tlie two fellow-workers had, by this time, made each other’s 
acquaintance ; and Combe implies, in his advertisement prefixed 
to the poem, that ho had suggested to Rowlandson some of the 
ideas, though, in the main, they had followed their old plan of 
working. He makes the claim more strongly in the introduction 
to a second tale of Dr Syntax, to whom they returned in 1HH> — 20. 
Issued, as a book, in 1820, T/te Second Tout of Dr St/nta.r, in 
Search of Consolation narrates how the reverend doctor, having 
lost his vulgar but valued wife, is persuaded by his friends to seek 
relief in another tour. In the Lakes, Bath, London and else- 
where, Syntax visits scenes and people of intei’est ; and, of such 
humour as there is, beyond the lively and homely circumstances 
of Mrs Syntax’s death, much is supplied by the Irish manservant 
who accompanies his master. But Combe was now nearly eighty. 
A well-roadman, he makes free use of his knowledge, l)Ut dilutes 
his originals excessively. Ilis verse is garrulous and Hpiritle.ss, 
compared with that of the fir.st tour, and Rowlamlson's invention 
was cither flagging or too closely bounded by the scenes that he 
thought fit to introduce. The work is dull, and was not so popular 
as its predecessor. In I'he, Third Tour of Dr Si/ntax hi Search 
of a Wife, however, published, as a book, in 1821, both artist and 
verse-maker revived ; the studies of various kinds of women are 
full of character and give no little information about the feminine 
typos of the day. Finally, in 1822, Rowlandson and Coml)e 
produced Johmoj Quae Cenm, the Found! inif of the late Dr 
Si/utax, which is the feeblest, and was the lesist popular, of the 
series. 

Two other series of drawings, which Rowlandson mad(! in 
lighter vein, may bo mentioned liere. In 181. '5, he drenv a set of 
plates for The Militanj Admutures of Johnny NeircMinr, the 
letterpress for which was written, probably, by colonel David 
Roberts, who becixme a writer after a wound, «‘<;eived in the 
Peninsular war, had incapacitated him for military service. In 
1818 appeared T/te, Adimiiurejt of Johnny Newemne in the 
Navy, in which Rowlandson’s sixteen plates were accompanied 
by a poem in four cantos by ‘Alfred Burton,’ a pstnulonym of 
John Mitford, author of The, Poenis of a British Sailor and 
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a contributor to The Scourge, the journal for which George 
Cruikshank, also, worked. Mitford, who had served in the navy, 
was worthy of collaborating with Bowlandson in such a book 
as this. Verses and drawings alike are full of hearty humour, and 
there is dramatic quality in their exposition of the troubles of 
a new hand, of 'larks’ at sea and on shore and of the tyranny 
and brutality that marked the naval service in those days. 

Comic drawings, the development of his caricature, were not 
the only work that Rowlandson did for Ackermann and other 
publishers. This was an age in which illustrated books of travel 
became popular; and Dr Syntoue, as we have seen, satirised 
a general taste. The fashion owed much to the books of 
William Gilpin, a clergyman, who, in 1782, published his Obser- 
vations on the River Wye and several parts of South Wales, 
where the picturesque was easily found. Gilpin, who, in his 
views on education and on poor-law reform, was in advance of 
his time, was in advance of it, also, in his drawings, which have 
been described as studies for landscape rather than portraits of 
particular places. With the pen, like Dr Syntax, ho ' prosed it 
here and versed it there,’ his descriptions erring, as Combe 
thought, in excess of poetical diction, but being enriched witii 
many ingenious reflections. This handsome work was followed 
by others of the same kind from his pen and penciL Volumes 
on Cumberland and Westmorland, on Hampshire, Sussex and 
Kent, and on Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, were 
published during his life or posthumously ; in 1790, he issued 
Rmmks on Forest Scenery and other Woodland Vims (relat- 
ing ehi^ to picturesqw beauty), Ukatrated in the scenes qf 
the New Forest, with plates by his nephew, William Sawroy 
Gilpin, who was the first president of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, or ihe ‘Old Society’; and, in 1798, 
Picturesque Remarks on the Western Parts qf England and 
the Isle qf Wight. Gilpin, in fact, was the apostle of the 
picturesque ; and the lUustrated tour (which brought Dr Syntax 
a handsome sum of money) was a fashion of the day. Boydell 
had followed up his volume of views in England and Wales with 
two volumes (1794 and 1798) on the Thames, in which the letter- 
press was written by William Combe ; and illustrated books of 
travel were am<mg the most successful publi(»tions of Adkerouam, 
who issued a series of 'picturesque tours’ on the Rhine, the Seine, 
the Tham^ in the SSagUsh Lakes, in India and other forks. For 
his great pnblioatta# of 1821—6, The WaM in Misdatwre, the 
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earlier of the 637 plates were the work of Bovlandson, and 
the others of William Henry Pyne. To Pyne, who was both 
painter and writer, Ackermann owed at least the idea of his 
Piotwreaque Sketches of Rustic Scenery, and his Views of Cottages 
and Farm Houses in England and Wales ; Pyne himself wrote 
the text of Royal Residences, which Ackermann issued in 1829 
with 100 coloured engravings, and, under the pseudonym Ephraim 
Hardcastle, was the author of Wine and Walnuts, an anecdotal 
book published in 1823. In antiquarian works, again, literature 
owed much to the needs of engraving. Pyne and Combe to- 
gether wrote the text of Ackermann’s important publications, 
the histories of Westminster Abbey, of The University of 
Oxford and of Th& University of Gamdmdge. Rowlandson and 
Combe were, again, together connected with one of Ackermann’s 
most interesting and valuable works, The Murocom of London, 
which was issued, in and after 1808, in three volumes. In the 
many coloured plates that illustrate, or constitute, this work, the 
figures were drawn by Rowlandson, and the architecture by 
Augustus Charles Pugin, while the text was written by William 
Combe. The work is concerned not only with the antiquities of 
Liondon, but with its contemporary life. It takes in Astley’s 
and the Royal Cockpit, as well as the Charterhouse and West- 
minster abbey, and to this day remains flill of information and 
interest. 

Tfte Mic/roeom qf London was dedicated to the prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. So, also, in the year after his 
accession to the throne, was a less august work, which still, in 
its way, reflects the interest in London and the interest in 
ordinary life, both of which had been fostered by the influence of 
caricature and the increasing popularity of illustrated books. The 
book r^rred to was Pierce Egan’s Life in London; or, The Lay 
amd NigU Scenes qf Jerry Hawthorn, Esq. and Ms degant friend 
CorirdMan Tom, etccotnpanied by Sob Logic, The Oxonian, in 
their Rambles and Sprees Ui/rough the Metropolis, a work 
which was issued ih and after July 1821, in shilling numbers. 
Of Pierce Egan, the author of this work, more will be said in 
connection with books on sport. A journalist, and a wellknown 
character in his day, he wrote nothing so popular as this Life 
in London. Indeed, the taste for it amounted to a craze. For 
his illustrations, Egan went to two brothers, Isaac Robert and 
George Oruikshank, sons of a Scottish artist who had settled in 
London. George Oruikshank, the younger and abler brother, had 
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already maintained the succession from Gillray and Rowlandson as 
a political caricaturist. His designs in The Scourge and The 
Meteor \ his plates in William Combe’s ‘hudibrastic poem’ 
The Li/e of Napoleon (1814 — 16) ; his coloured etchings in The 
Humowrist, a collection of comic tales published in 1819 — 21, and 
his many caricatures of Napoleon, of the prince regent and his 
wife, of Frenchmen and of the excesses of English fashion, had 
laid the foundations of a fame which was greatly increased by his 
work for Life in London. Each of the coloured plates is stated 
to be by 1. R. and G. Cruikshank; but, later in his life, George 
Cruikshank, by then a reformed character and an ardent teetotaller, 
declared that his doubts about the morality of Egan’s work had 
caused him to leave two-thirds of the illustration to be done by his 
brother Robert, Be that as it may, the success of the work was 
so great that the artists could not colour the engravings fast enough 
for the demand. It suited the taste of the time, when a ‘fast ’ life 
had become a sophisticated and conscious aim. Ufe in London 
is a guide to a fast life. Egan was a ‘ sporting ’ man who did not 
sport. Except for a jejunely described run with hounds, a state- 
ment that Corinthian Tom had a set-to with John Jackson, the 
ex-champion pugilist of England, at his rooms in Bond street, 
and some praise from Tom’s ftiends for his ‘superior stylo’ and 
‘ coolness and skill ’ in a fencing-bout with O’Shaunessy, there is 
not a word of true sport in the book. The remainder is mainly 
drinking, gambling, rioting, cock-fighting and other branches of 
debauchery, either practised or contemplated by the firiends. It 
is significant that, of the three adventurers, the name of Corinthian 
Tom appears in the largest type upon the title-page. Tom, indeed, 
is the hero of the tale. He is the ideal ‘ naan about town ’ ; and, 
however lavishly the author may praise his elegance and ac- 
complishment, he remains the type of the polished blackguard, 
unworthy to associate with his country cousin, Jerry Hawthorn, 
the cheery fool to whom he shows ‘the pleasures of the town,’ 
and only a ,shade more tolerable than the bestial creature. Bob 
ILtogio, ’fho is intended for a model of good-humour and wit In 
his &Bt dbapter, or ‘invocation,’ Egan appeals to Fielding’, 
Goldsmith, Smollett and Sterne (‘Come, then,' he clutraotedsti'’ 
cally writes, ‘ ’thou shades of departed talent 'X His bo<^ wi^ Its 
leer and wink of knowing vice, its sickly afTeetatton of warning 
young men from the haunts and pursuits that it hndously 
describes, would have disgusted even Steroe Ixl the moments 
when his physical weakness was most perrmrtiaf his facile 
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imagination. The candid rogues of great picaresque fiction would 
be ashamed to own Tom or Logic for their kin. Thackeray, 
indulging in sentimental reminiscences in days when ' the literary 
contents of the book’ had ‘passed sheer away’ from his memory, 
declared that, in the days when the work appeared, 

we flmly believed the three heroes above named to be types of the most 
elegant, fashionable young fellows the town afforded, and thought their 
OPonpM i Q"" and amusements were those of all high-bred English gentlemen. 

Twenty years later, when he had read ‘the literary contents of the 
book ’ again, he said : 

But the style of the writing, I own, was not pleasing to me; I even 
thought it a little vulgar... and as a description of the sports and amuse- 
ments of London in the ancient times, more curious than amusing. 

Tliackoray, therefore, nowhere has a good word to say for anything 
about lAtfe in London except the pictures, ‘More curious than 
amusing ’ is a just criticism. The work is curious, partly for the 
details that it furnishes of Loudon life in a period when manners 
were very pompous or very vulgar ; and partly for its wealth in 
the slang of the time. Egan was a master of the ‘ flash ’ and the 
flashy ; and Life in London contains as many slang phrases as he 
could put into it Two years later, he was to furnish the slang 
phrases to Francis Grose’s Dictionary of the Vtdgar Tongtte 
(1823); and one of his two illustrators, George Cruikshank, had 
already drawn a plate for Andrewes’s Dictionary of the 8lang 
and Cant Languages (1809). 

Part of the success enjoyed by the work was due, no doubt, 
to its readers’ belief that they could name the originals of the 
fictitious characters. Imitations came swift and frequent In the 
summer of 1822 plays founded upon the story were being acted at 
no less than ten theatres in and about London ; and among the 
adapters were Charles Dibdin, whose version was played at the 
Olympic, and W. T. MoncriefT, whose play ran for more than 800 
nights at the Adelphi theatra It was Moncrieif who, in answer 
to the accusation that £^;an and he had made their age the age of 
flash, replied in the wellknown but inconclusive saying, ‘ Any age 
is better than the age of cant’ — cant implying, of course, the pro- 
tests of certain portions of the press and of some religious bodies. 
Egan himself produced, in 1822, a dramatio version of the story, 
which was played without suooess (save for a pony-race round the 
theatre) at Astley’s. The book was, also, translated into Frendh. 
Out of the sixty-flve imitations of it which Egan stated ^t he had 
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reckoned, the most important was Real Life in London, or, the 
Rambles and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq. and Ms cousin, 
the Hon. Tom Dashall, through the Metropolis , exhibiting a 
living picture of fashionable characters, manners, and amuse- 
ments in high and low life, which was published in sixpenny 
numbers in 1821, with excellent illustrations by Heath, Aiken, 
Dighton, Rowlandson and others. Retd Life in London is a 
pleasanter book than its prototyi>e. Some have held that Egan 
wrote it; but the author had a purer style, a cleaner mind 
and a wider knowledge of London than Egan. The book shows 
many more sides of London life than his ; tlufugh the formal 
descriptions of wellknown scenes or buildiiigs, here and there 
inserted amid matter of a very diifercnt character, recall very 
forcibly Mr Bouncer’s letters to his aunt in Verdant Green. 
Another imitation was Life in Paris: The Rambhs of Dick 
Wildfire (1821), written, it is suspected, by David Oarcy, and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank, who had never been to Paris, 
but was accustomed to drawing his own i<lea of French people in 
his caricatures, and took his scenes from the drawings and paintings 
of other artists. An offshoot of Life in, Lomlon was The 
Ewjhish Spy . An Original Work, ( 'haracferistie, Satirical, and 
Humorous, illustrated witli many coloured plates, of which the 
greater number are by ‘ Robert Transit’ {i.e. Robert Gruikshank), 
at least one (not in his plesisautest vein) by Rfjwlandson and a 
few by other hands, and written by ‘Bernard Blackmantle,’ a 
pseudonym for Charles Molloy Westmacott. Westmacott, whose 
Points of Misery (1823) wjih illustrated by George Cruikshank, 
appears to have been a blackmailer ; but he was a sjurited and 
amusing writer, and, though The English Spy, both in text and 
in illustrations, is sometimes as coarse as ever was Smollett in 
word or Gillray in drawing, it contains many lively represenbitions 
of life, high and low, gives much curious information about the 
customs and manners of the day and about real people still 
recognisable under their fictitious names, and preserves many tales 
of a past age. It attempts to do for many places in England 
what Lfe in Lowlon and Reed Life in London had done for 
the metropolis. Eton and Westminster schools, the university 
of Oxford, Brighton, Bath and Clheltenhaju, London and the 
suburbs of London, Cowes, Portsmouth and Doncjister races, all 
find a place in Westmacott’s nmy pages; and Robert Cruikshank’s 
plates are as full of vigour and variety as the author’s prose and 
voree. In or about 1823, a young artist, named Theodore Tjane, 
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brought to Pierce Egan a series of original and effective designs 
representing the life of an actor from his stage-struck days to his 
triumph; and round them Egan wrote lA/e cif a/n AetOTj 
which was published in 1824. Though it suffers from all Ibe 
faults of Egan’s flashy style, the book is well designed and inte- 
resting, while the footnotes are full of theatrical stories of various 
merit. It was Lane, also, who illustrated Egan’s Anecdotes, 
Origmal and Sdected, of the Turf, the Chme, the Ring, aatd the 
Stage, published in 1827. In the following year, Egan brought 
out The Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, and Logic, 
in their Pursuits through Life In and Out of London, with 
illustrations by Robert Oruikshank. To some extent, the work 
was intended as a sop to those who had attacked the im- 
morality of Life in London. Logic dies, at which no one would 
be surprised, though it is diiiicult not to resent the attempt to 
make his end pathetic. Oorinthian Tom, attempting a little 
genuine sport, breaks his neck in the hunting-field ; his cast-off 
mistress, Corinthian Kate, dies of drink and starvation, and 
Jerry alone is left alive, to settle down in the country with a 
virtuous wife. The illustrations are admirable ; and the text is 
more amusing, less vulgarly written and less offensivo in subject 
than that of L\fe in London. Among the boohs on life in London 
during the end of the eighteenth and the early years of the nine- 
teenth centuries, one other demands notice, A Book for a Rainy 
Day, or RecoUections of the Events of the Years 1788 — 1838 fay 
John Thomas SmitL John Thomas Smith, who was bom in a 
hackney coach on the way ffom Earl street, Seven Dials, to (Jreat 
Portland street, on a June evening in 1788 and died in April 
1838, was an artist, a writer and a Londoner, and wrote a life 
of his father’s master, the sculptor Nollekens, which is unmatched 
for malicious candour and vivid detail Art-student, portndt- 
painter, sightseer, writer, gossip, and keeper of the prints* in the 
British museum, Smith spent his sixty-seven years in close touch 
with the artistic and literary life of London. He had a keen 
curiosity about things and people past and present, a retentive 
memory and a gift for gossip; and his book is one of the moat 
entertaining and most trustworthy memorials of his period. I*ub- 
lished twelve years after his death, it forms a valuable corrective 
to the flashy fictions of Egan and his like. 

It is significant that, within twelve hours of the appearance of 
Ufe im, London, the title, the names and the story were seised 
upon by James Oatnach, who put forth, from his printing-house 
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in Monmouth court, Seven Dials, a twopenny broadside, entitled 
L^e in London; or, the Sprees of Tom and Jerry; attempted in 
cuts and verse, with twelve plates very roughly imitated from the 
Oruikshanks’. James Catnach had long been doing for the poor 
what Egan attempted to do for the rich — provide them with 
highly seasoned literature. The son of a north-country printer 
who, at Alnwick, had issued volmnes illustrated by the wodd- 
cuts of Bewick and Clennell, James Catnach set up as a printer 
of popular literature in Seven Dials in the year 1813. He was 
the most eminent and successful of his class, though the rivalry 
of the older business of Pitts, in Great St Andrew street hard 
by, was at first severe. In those days, when newspapers cost 
7d. or and good cheap literature was all but unknown, 
jCatnach performed an important service for the working classes. 
He printed and sold illustrated books for children, some at a 
farthing, some at a halfpenny, some at a few pence; and very 
good, in their way, they were, with their simple renderings of 
famous fairy stories, their moral lessons and improving or amusing 
verses. He wrote, or procured for so much as 2s. 6d. apiece from 
the street poets, ballads on passing events — the battle of Waterloo, 
the death of princess Charlotte, the attempt to rid Covent garden 
theatre of what Tom and Jerry called ‘gay Cyprians,’ while 
Tom Dashall and Bob Tallyho knew them m ‘dashing:’ Catosch 
sold history at one penny a sheet; he mourned the death of 
Jack Randall, the eminent pugilist ; he published very intereeijng 
cuts ot the cries of London ; he gave, from day to day, a vivid 
and various piotnra of tike lift of hhi times ; and in his broadsheets 
and flysheets may be fbund the mind of the labouring and the 
criminal classes of his period. To Oataach one may turn for 
information about coaching, about omnibuses, about Sir Robert 
Peel’s new and derided police— about all the turbulent life of the 
London streets. He dealt, also, largely in fiction diie^ised as 
truth — much as a modem newspaper (hm Part of the handsome 
Icrtane that ho made must have arisen from the dreadful scandals, 
the dodb between ladies of lashion, the elopements and so forth, 
that he invented for the delectation of his readers’ hearty appetites. 
But chiefly he was known for his works on crime. Those were the 
days of highwaymen ; and about highwaymen, whom the edimated 
classes knew to be pitiftil scoundrels, there Is practiesUy no can- 
temporary literature except that of the kind published 1^ Oatioach 
or ITtts. Those were the days of public executikms, whou not only 
a gay demeanour but a oonfsssion and * btrt words* were expected 
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of the criminal The ordinary of Newgate usually published a 
paper ; but his accounts were jejune, compared with those that 
Catnaeh or Pitts could produce. There was a safe and brisk 
market for ‘Last Sorrowful Lamentations,’ with portrait, con- 
fession and a woeful ballad, all on one sheet. In the description 
of murders Catnaeh excelled. On the occasion of the famous 
‘Hed Barn’ murder, in 1828, Catnaeh sold, it is said, more than 
one million copies of the murderer Corder’s confession and a 
ballad. Previously, he had done very well with the yet more 
famous murder of Weare by Thurtell, in 1823. 

Catnaeh, however, did not eiyoy the field of murder all to 
himself. At this period, the interest in brutal crime and more 
brutal punishment was, perhaps, even livelier in all dasses than it 
is today. On the Cato street conspiracy of 1820 Tht Ohaeroer 
newspaper sailed to triumph. Clement, the proprietor, not only 
gave pictures of the stable and hayloft in Cato street where 
the conspirators were captured, but defied the law by publishing 
a full account of the trial before the verdict was given. On the 
occasion of the murder of Weave by Thurtell, he was yet more 
lavish, and was, indeed, held to have overstepped tlio mark of 
propriety. The objections, which were levelled chiefly at the 
illustrations, may be held to have been captious, and even inspired, 
to some extent, by the envy of less enterprising newspapers ; for 
these were days when no reputable journal was ashamed to 
give great prominence to reports of crime: even The Anntud 
Uegiater published the evidence and the veiHiict in im{>ortant 
casea These were the days, too, when The Neucffide. CtUendar 
was brought out The original series. The Newgate (Jahmlar; or, 
M-cdefiiuAore' Bloody Register, published in or about 1774, con- 
tain^ in its five volumes notorious crimes from 1700 to the date 
of publication. Between 1824 and 1826, Andrew Knapp and 
William Baldwin, attomeys-at-law, issued, in four volumes, The 
NewgeOe Oedendar, cofn^priemg iwtereetmg memoirs qf the most 
mtoriom olm-adxrs ; and, in or about 1826, they issued, in six 
volumes, The New Newgate Ooiendm, which consisted of their 
original series much enlarged and with the preface abbreviated. 
The Oedmdar consists of the lives, crimes, trials and (where 
inflicted) tortures and executions, of criminals of many kind% 
from miserable thieves or forgers to murderers, from murderers 
to those accused of rebellion and high treason. It is, indeed, 
as Sir Walter Scott’s little friend, Marjory Fleming, said, ‘ a book 
that contains all the Murders: all the Murders did I say, nay all 
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Thefts and Forgeries that ever were committed.’ Of The N&wgate 
Calendar, there is no better critic than Marjory Fleming. ‘The 
Newgate Calender/ she writes, ‘ is very instructive [and] Amusing, 
and shews us the nesesity of doing good and not evil’ ‘The 
history of all the Malcontents that ever was hanged is very 
amusing,’ she writes later; but, at the same time, it ‘fills me 
with horror and consternation.’ The author of the very improving 
preface to the first series could have said no more. Knapp and 
Baldwin, in the preface to their earlier series, attempt to connect 
their labours with the protest, then being raised, against the 
severity of the English law ; but Marjory Fleming goes to the 
root of the matter. The Newgate Calendar stands at the head 
of the English literature of crime. It was worth the while of 
attomeys-at-law to do for the educated classes what Catnacb and 
others had long been doing for the poor; and The Newgate 
Calendar was developed out of the sheets sold by hawkers at 
public executions. 

The success of L^e in London was partly due, no doubt, 
to Pierce Egan’s great personal popularity ; he was known as 
‘Glorious Pierce,’ and the prince regent had commanded that 
he should be presented at court. For Egan was the first great 
sporting journalist, in days when jountalism had discovered the 
dignity and the l^neficence of sport To understand E^n’s 
eminence in this field, it is necessary to go back some years. The 
eighteenth century— the century, in England, of reason and system — 
systematised, to some extent, English qtort From the eighteenth 
oentury, the then distinetively English sport of pugilism received 
organisation and science. In the reign of George I, %hring with 
fiists had begun to take the place of the combats with sword 
or cudgel. James Fig, ‘the fether of the ring,’ who opened in 
1719 the Academy in Tottenham-court road, where the famous 
captain Godfrey and other athletes exhibited their skill, was 
swordsman as well as boxer. It remained for Jack Broughton, 
the champion from 1734 to 1750, to reduce boxing to an accurate 
science ; and Daniel Mendoza, champion from 1784 to 1820, intro- 
duced *a new, a more rapid, and more elegant style of boxing, and 
a more artlstiio techaUquel By the close of the eighteenth century, 
boxing had not only, like hunting, become systematised ; thanks 
to the pleasure taken in the prize-ring by the prince of Wales and 
his brothers, pugilism was the most ihsbionable of amusements 
and of spectacles. The passion for this form of sport ran through 
all classes, and was more ardent even than the modem passion for 
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football On the one hand, it may be remembered that Ihe la«t 
desire expressed before execution by Thurtell, the murderer of 
Weare, was 'to read Pierce Egan’s account of the great fight 
yesterday.’ On the other hand, a man of intellect, like William 
Haslitt, was a genuine lover of sport, and would take infinite 
trouble to see a prize-fight. In The N&u> Monthly Magazine for 
February 1822 \ Hazlitt describes how he travelled on a cold and 
wet December night to Hungerford, and went bedless, in order to 
see ‘the Gas-man’ (Thomas Hickman) fight Bill Neate. The paper 
gives what is, perhaps, the most vivid description of a prize-fi^ht 
ever written. The reader may realise by its means all the details 
of prize-fighting that to modern taste appear brutal and disgusting ; 
but he will be left in no doubt about the pluck and endurance 
displayed by the fighters, and, in Hazlitt’s comments upon 
Hickman’s ‘ vapouring and swaggering,’ he will find an admirable 
statement of the virtues of the true sportsman. Indeed, the 
whole position of sport had changed. That athletic exercises 
were considered worthy of serious attention, the great illustrated 
work of the artist and antiquary, Joseph Strutt, The Sports 
and Pastimes qf the People of England from the earliest 
period (first published in 1801) is a sign. And to pugilism, even 
more than to hunting, the patriots of the day lik^ to point, as 
both proving and developing those qualities — courage, endurance, 
'bottom,’ or unquenchable spirit — which were held to make the 
true Briton the equal of any three or more Frenchmen. In the 
rooms of John Jackson (Byron’s tribute to Jackson »s man and as 
boxer will be remembero<l), Tom and Jerry were shown a picture 
of an assassination in Hume, the victim having been stablted with 
a dagger ; and Logic's comment was : 

When oompariBons are made, the above plate Bpeaku volnmea in favoor 
of the manly and generous mode resorted to by BngUahmen to resent an 
insult or to dtoeide a quarrel. 

Pugilism, though already subject to attack as brutal and ferocious, 
had the great heart of the country behind it. In the service of 
pugilism Egan made his hme. He was not, of course, the first 
writer on boxing. Captain Godfrey brought out, in or about 1740, 
a small Treatise on the Usqfid tLrtqf B^-defenoe. Paul Whitehead 
had sung of the art in The Gymnasiad (1767); John Byrom, 
Robert Barclay and others, had celebrated it in prose or verse ; 
and the journals, including The Gentleman’s Magaaine, The Plying 

* CoVUcUd Work! William Ha»HU, sd, Wsllsr tnd Olovsr, vol. xn, p. 1. 
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Poi% The World and others, had published accounts of prize- 
fights. But Egan was the first to make a name for himself as a 
sijorting journalist Writing in a florid, slipshod style, by no 
means devoid of vigour and vividness, he described the fights with 
understanding and at the same time vrith what many of his readers 
probably mistook for ' a literary touch ’ ; and his example has not 
yet completely faded from journalism. In 1824, he began editing 
a weekly paper, Pierce Egan’s Life in London and Sporting 
Guide, which, later, developed into the more famous sporting 
journal Bed’s Life in London. Egan’s Book of Sports omd 
Mirror qf Life (1832) is a valuable compilation ; but his most 
successful work on sport was his illustrated book, Boasiana; or. 
Sketches of Antient and Modern Pugilism, from the days of the 
renoxoned Broughton and Slctck, to the championship of Crd>. 
The work was founded on an earlier work of the same title, pro- 
duced by George Smeeton in 1812. The first two volumes of 
Egan’s book were issued in 1818 ; and a third in 1821. A new 
series^ in two volumes, was issued in 1828 and 1829. Here may 
be read the lives and achievements of Fig, Broughton, Jackson, 
Gulley, Mendoza, Molineaux, Tom Crib, Tom Spring, Jem Ward — 
of all the great and lesser heroes of ‘the fancy.' Henry Downes 
Miles, who, in 1900, published PugUistica, the three volumes of 
which carried the story of British boxing down to Sayers and Tom 
King and the end of the prize-ring, frequently accuses Egan of 
inaccuracy ; but his book, for nearly a century, was the standard 
history of the art, and, in his own day, was the classic work upon 
the principal British sport. Among many other publications of 
the time concerned with boxing, an honourable place is held by 
the illustrated journal, The Fancy, which, between 1821 and 1826, 
published memoirs of ftimous pugilists, accounts of fights, general 
sporting intelligence and a few pages of miscellaneous news, all of 
which are rich in information on the vigorous and not squeamish 
sporting activities of the period. 

Hunting, like pugilism, though in a less degree, was systematised 
by the eighteenth century, and became a subject of popular, as 
well as practical, literature. During the first half, or more, of the 
century, every country gentleman hunted, but very many country 
gentlemen kept their own packs, which were small and not choicely 
bred. Pew of them, probably, were maintained on even so steady, 
if so nicely ‘humorous’ a principle as those musical fellows of 
Ckjverly hall in Warwickshire. Sqitire Western’s hounds liave 
^ For blbUogrftpIbioal dotftUSf m P^ilUticat 1906* p. xi* 
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not been closely described ; but it is not unlikely that, in spite of 
Gervase Markham’s works, and Bichard Blome’s The OmUemmCe 
Beereation of 1683, and the amount of science displayed by 
Somervile in The Ohaoe, such hounds as those of lord Scattercadi 
were not so rare in the mid-eighteenth century as in the mid- 
nineteenth. Then came a remarkable master of hounds — one 
who, according to a writer commonly supposed to be Sir Kgerton 
Brydges, could ‘bag a fox in Greek, find a hare in Latin, inspect 
his kennels in Italian, and direct the economy of his stables in 
exquisite French’ — a scholar and a sportsman, Peter Beckford. 
Beckford, in 1781, published at Salisbury a quarto volume, 
Thovghfs upon Hwe a/nd Fox Hunting, which has been held 
to ‘mark an era not only in the literature but in the history of 
hunting,’ This work, and the same author’s Essays on Hunting, 
laid the foundation of the art of hunting ; and Peter Beckford’s 
name has been held in veneration not only by ‘Nimrod’ and 
other writers on the sport, but by all serious students and 
practitioners of the art. After Beckford, good books on hunting 
became fairly numerous ; and among them should bo mentioned 
The British Sportsmm by Samuel Howitt, a sportsman and 
artist, who married a sister of Eowlandson and worked in close 
contact with his brother-in-law. Hunting, coaching, and all 
sports with horses ofifered an attractive field to the artists of 
the day, as well as to the writers ; and Bunbury proved to be the 
ancestor of a long and numerous line, which includes George 
Cruikshank, Leech, Robert Seymour and many other famous 
names. Among the earliest successors of Bunbury is Henry 
Aiken, who did excellent sporting pictures between 1816 and 
1831. A man of obscure origin (he is supposed to have been stud- 
groom or trainer to the duke of Beaufort before he won fame as 
an artist), Aiken was commended by a writer (probably Christopher 
North) in BkxTmoods Magazine for his understanding of English 
gentlemen-— a subject in which George Cruikshank was held to 
fail. In the great popularity of sport, Aiken found ready employ- 
ment as draughtsman. His Naiional Sports qf Great Britain 
contains fifty admirable coloured engravings, in which his accurate 
knowledge and his artistic sense are cleverly combined ; to The 
Analysis of the Hurdimg Fidd, a volume of papers on the com- 
ponents of a hunt reprinted from BeTs Life in London, he 
contributed six of his finest designs; and his comic wriee, 
Speemem of Biding, Symptoms qf being amazed and others, 
deserve the popularity they achieved. If Aiken could draw like 
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a gentleman, he was soon to be associated with one who conld 
write like a gentlemani When Lockhart said of ‘Nimrod’ that 
he could ‘hunt like Hugo Meynell and write like Walter Scott,’ he 
was doubtless excited into exaggeration by the pleasure of having 
hit upon a man who could write of sport without the vulgarity 
of Egan. ‘Nimrod,’ whose name was Charles James Apperley 
was a man of education, a country squire and a genuine sports- 
man. Loss of means turned him to literature; he contributed 
articles on sport to The Sporting Magazine, The Quarterly 
Review and other journals ; but is best known by his two books, 
The Life of a Sportsman, and Memoirs of the Life of John 
Mytton, both of which were illustrated with coloured engravings 
by Aiken. The Life of a Sportsman, published in 1842, con- 
tains a very pleasant account of country life in days when sport 
was no longer confused with debauchery; while its descriptions of 
runs to hounds, its lore of hunting and of four-in-hand driving* 
and its variety of incident and anecdote make it' still both valuable 
and agreeable. Apperley, though not a Walter Scott, was a good 
writer; he knew his stibject thoroughly, on both the scientific 
and the personal sides, and this work of fiction, though imor in 
plot, is rich in interest. Memoirs of the life of John MyUon 
appeared as a book in 1837, a portion of the work having been 
printed in Tha New Sporting Magazine in 1836. It shows a 
difficult task performed with fidelity and tact Apperley had been 
Mytton’s neighbour in Shropshire, and had extended to him 
all the care that was possible when both were living in Calais 
in order to av<fid their creditors. Apperley’s task was to write 
the life of a man who, while he was one of the most heroic 
sportsmen that ever lived, was also drunken, diseased and insane ; 
and he performed the task with admirable judgment 

Before the death of Apperley, a new sporting writer, of a more 
humorous turn, had begun a brilliant career. Like ‘Nimrod,’ 
Robert Smith Surtees was both sporting writer and sportsman. 
The second son (and, in his fortieth year, the successor) of a 
Yorkshire landowner, he contributed in yoxith to The Sporting 
Magaaim, and, in 1831, started, with Rudolf Ackermann the 
younger, The New Sporting Magazine, which he edited till 1866. 
Here first appeared the comic papers, which, in 1838, were published 
in a book under the title of Jorrockf Ja/unts a/nd JoUitiee, 
with coloured plates by Aiken. Lockhart shared the general 

« For th# driviBg of itago-MMhM, aM CroM, Thomiu, TU AtHobiegraphy of a Stay* 
Coachmant 18dX« 
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admiration for these comic sketches of sporting life, and urged Sur- 
tees to write a book. Surtees made further use of the conception 
of Mr Jorrocks, the grocer of sporting tastes, and produced 
ManM&y Cross, or the Spa Hunt, which was enlarged into 
Hamdley Cross, or Mr JorroeTcs' Hurd, with pictures by John 
Leech. Then came Hawbudc Orange, illustrated by ‘Phiz' 
(Hablot Knight Browne) ; Ask Mamma, or The Richest Commoner 
in England', Mr Sponge's Sporting Tom, illustrated by Leech; 
and Mr Facey Romfords Hounds, illustrated by Leech and 
Browne, besides other novels. Surtees was also the author of 
the papers in BeWs Life in London, some of which were issued, 
with illustrations by Aiken, in a volume mentioned above, The 
. Analysis of the Hunting FiddL It is possible that the true worth of 
Surtees’s work has been a little obscured by the fame of the author of 
Piehmck, of which the original idea, a tale of cockney sporting life, 
was to some extent suggested by the adventures of Mr Jorrocks. 
Surtees is a comic' writer of a broad and hearty humour and a 
deft and subtle touch. In the invention of comic character and 
speech, he comes second only to Dickens. Mr Jorrocks, ‘Facoy ’ 
Romford, lord Scamperdalo and his friend Jack Spraggon, 
Mr Sponge, Mr Jawleyford of Jawleyford court — these, with 
nearly every character that Surtees troubles to elaborate, are rich 
in humour ; while the dialogue in these novels has a force and a 
flavour comparable only with that in Dickens, or in some piece of 
flourishing invective in Kashe or Greene. Surtees’s comedy is, 
doubtless, like that of Dickens, mainly a comedy of ‘humours ’ or 
personal oddities ; and Surtees, it must be admitted, was careiess 
about construction and about such necessary ingredients of a novel 
as did not interest him ; but all the fun is roote(} in human nature, 
and set out with abounding energy. Surtees was fortunate in the 
assistance of two young artists who were then carrying on the 
succession of Aiken and George Cruikshank, Both John Leech 
and H. K Browne were keen sportsmen and gCN)d artists ; tund, 
though Leech never learned to draw a horse, while Browne’s horses 
were as good as Aiken’s, both men were comic draughtsmen of 
inventiveness and humour. Browne found good material in the 
novels of another sporting writer, Francis Bdward Smedley, a 
cripple with a taste for sporting literature. Smedley, who was for 
three years editor of George Crmkshank’s Magazine, wrote three 
novels of high spirits and rapid comedy, Frank Fairldgh, Lewis 
Arundel and Harry Coverdale's ComitMp ; of which the first is 
still, and deservedly, popular. 
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The illustrations to the books of which mention has been 
made were etched and then coloured by hand. Meanwhile, the 
art of wood-engraving, which had become degraded and neglected, 
was revived about the close of the eighteenth century by Thomas 
BewicL Bewick and his pupils spread abroad the practice of the 
art ; and thus there came into being a means of illustration in 
black and white very serviceable for the use of the periodical 
press. Much as the vitality of pictorial art had helped to bring 
into being the literature of the various kinds that have been 
described above, so the existence of a number of able engravers 
on wood helped to bring into being an illustrated press. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Observer, JSeXPs Life in 
London and other papers owned by William Clement, had made a 
special feature of their illustrations ; and The Observer was quick 
to take advantage of the revival in the art of wood-engraving. 
At the same time, the refinement of taste and manners brought 
the need of a comic journalism that should be free of scurrility 
and other offence ; and, before the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the two influences had combined to produce the most 
fiimous of comic journals. Punch. To the making of Punch and 
its various component parts, several streams flowed. Some of 
them have already been noticed in this chapter : the burlesque of 
the illustrated tour; the illustrated comedy of sport; the political 
or social caricature; the book of anecdote and jest Geoi^e 
Cruikshank, who, in the art of comic draughtsmanship, marks 
the transition from the brutality of Gillray or Bowlandson to the 
delicate humour of du Maurior or Tenniel, issued, for some years 
after 1886, a Oonde Ahncmctck, to which eminent authors, among 
them Thackeray, contributed; and Thomas Hood had founded 
his frmouB Comic Armuod in 1830. Account must, also, be taken 
of certain comic journals that had preceded Punch, among them, 
especially, the Figaro and the Charivari of Paria The honour 
of producing the first English comic journal comparable with 
Punch belongs to Gilbert Abbott k Beckett, one of many lively 
young humourists, the minority of whom became contributors to 
the most successful of comic papers. A Beckett^ who was a 
barrister, and became a police magistrate, started, in 1818, an 
illustrate comic journal entitled Figaro in London, which was 
illustrated by Eobert Seymour and, after him, by Bobert Oraik> 
shank. This journal k Beckett conducted for three yean, and 
among his many other ventures were The Wag and The Come 
Magamne, One of his literary contributora was his successor as 
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editor of Figaro, Henry Mayhew, and one of his artists William 
Newman, who afterwards did yaluable work for Punch. Punchi- 
nello, illustrated by Eobert Cruikshank, was another, and a short- 
lived, predecessor of Punch. Douglas Jerrold’s Pivnch in London 
was yet another. In 1830 and onwards, a large amount of young 
and eager comic talent, both in art and in literature, was finding 
expression ; and, in 1841, the best of it combined in the production 
of the most respectable and most popular of comic journals. The 
facts of the founding of Punch have been disputed. The authorised 
view^ is that Ebenezer Landells, a newspaper projector, and a wood- 
engraver who had learned his art from Bewick, had the idea of a 
comic journal similar to the Paris Charivari — an idea that had 
previously been all but brought to fi*uit by Douglas Jorrold, 
Thackeray, Kenny Meadows, Leech and others. After suggesting 
the idea to several publishers in vain, Landells took it to the 
printer, Joseph Last, who entertained it favourably, and sent him 
to see Henry Mayhew, the son of Last’s legal adviser. Mayhew 
took him on to see Mark Lemon, a publican turned dramatist, 
and the list of the staflF was thereupon drawn up. At the next 
meeting, Mayhew, Lemon and Stirling Coyne were appointed 
joint-editors ; Archibald S. Henning, cartoonist ; Brine, John 
Phillips and William Newman artists in ordinary, and Lemon, 
Coyne, Mayhew, Gilbert Abbott k Beckett and W. H. Wills (who 
was subsequently secretary to Charles Dickens), the literary staff. 
The first number, which appeared on 17 July 1841, contained con- 
tributions, also, by Henry Grattan (whose full name was Henry 
Grattan Plunkett, and whose pseudonym was ‘Fusbos’), Joseph 
Allen, an artist, and F. G. Tomlins. Before the appearance of the 
second number the staff had been joined by Douglas Jerrold. 
Ijater additions to the list of contributors in the early days of the 
journal’s existence were Percival Leigh (whose pseudonym was 
‘ Paul Prendergast ’), the author of The Comic Latin Qrammar, 
a doctor by profession, and a scholarly and gentle-minded wit ; 
Albert Smith, well known for his popular lectures on the ascent 
of Mont Blanc ; H. A. Kennedy ; William Maginn ; John Oxenford, 
dramatic critic ; Thackeray and Horace Mayhew, younger brother 
of Henry Mayhew. 

To the influence of Henry Mayhew has been ascribed the 
geniality of tone which differentiated Punch from Charivari'; 
but that geniality was tempered, in and after the second number, 
by the work of the most remarkable among the early writers for 

1 Spielmann, M, H., ThB BUtoty of Punchy chap* l 
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Punch. Douglas William Jerrold was a dramatist and wit who 
Tiaii already made his mark with his play, Black-eyed Susan, and 
his studies of Men of Character (1838), for which Thackeray 
drew illustrations. His papers in Punch, signed ‘Q,’ the first 
of which appeared on 12 September 1841, were the contri- 
butions that attracted attention to the paper ; and Jerrold’s 
work, thenceforth, gave Punch its tone. Here appeared, in 
1843, Punch's letters to his son', in 1846, Punch's Complete 
Letter-vyriter-, and Mrs Caudle's Curtain Lectures, which was 
issued as a book in 1846. Jerrold wrote several other serial 
works for Punch, yet none so popular as Mrs Caudle. This 
series, more genially humorous and less satirical than most of 
Jerrold’s work, made the fortune of Punch. But, in the earlier 
years of the paper, it was not Jerrold's comedy but his more 
serious writing — the social and political articles signed ‘Q’ — that 
gave the journal its character and distinction. Jerrold was a 
man of hasty temper and caustic tongue, but of a warm heart 
and of quick sympathy with the oppressed. In his political 
philosophy, there may have been some traces of the school of 
Godwin ; but his leading idea (or sentiment) was the wickedness 
of the rich and the oppressed innocence of the i>oor. With 
satire (sometimes personal) and invective, he fought hard and 
fearlessly, if not always wisely, in a good cause ; and he gave to 
Punch its trend towards liberalism in politics. Thackeray began 
his connection with Punch with Mm TuMetohy's Lectures on 
English Hi^ory, and drawings to illustrate, occasionally other 
people’s, but usually his own, writings. In Punch, too, appeared 
his Dump <f FitsirJeames de la Phiche ; his Sndbs qf Engkmd, 
and his Punch's Prize NoveMets. His regular connection with 
Punch practically ended in 1851, though his last contribution 
to it was published in 1864. In Miss TuMetdby's Leedmes 
some have seen the germ of The Comic Hista/ry qf England 
and The Comic History of Borne, written by Gilbert Abbott 
k Beckett, and illustrated by John Leech. Besides these two 
prolonged efforts of humour, which, considering the extent and 
nature of the task, is wonderftilly well maintained, k Bedkett 
wrote a brilliant piece of i»rody, The Comic BkteksUme, Uiusirated 
by George Oruikshank and John Leech, which, even more timn the 
Histories, has an insimetive, as well as a comic, valui^ sod has even 
been recommended as a text-book of law. Boiae of A Beckett’s best 
work for Pumh ocmshrted of the articles on the heiahi of a young 
barrister which w^ signed ‘Mr Briefless' : a series which gave 
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rise, many years later, to the letters of ‘A. Briefless, Junior,’ 
contributed to Pvmk by Gilbert Abbott Beckett’s son, Arthur 
William Si Beckett, who, with his brother, Gilbert Arthur k Beckett, 
was to join the staff of Punch, in later years. 

Thomas Hood^ began to contribute to Punch in 1843 , and 
amused himself and his readers with his attacks on the plagiarist, 
lord William Lennox, at whom Jerrold and other wits also 
had their fling. Hood is best known, however, as a contributor 
to Punch, by the famous Song of the Shirt, which appeared in 
the Christmas number of the year 1843 . The year 1844 increased 
the number of contributors by Kenealy, J. W. Ferguson and 
Tom Taylor, whose connection with the paper remained unbroken 
till his death in 1880 . Mark Lemon, into whose hands the sole 
editorship of the paper soon passed, remained in control of it for 
twenty-nine years : a wise and capable director of a journal which, 
by means of the celebrated weekly dinners, has always been 
conducted on the principle of co-operation and mutual criticism 
among the members of the staff. On his death in 1870 he was 
succeeded by Shirley Brooks, who was the first to start the now 
distinctive feature of the paper, Essence of Parliament ; and, on the 
death of Brooks in 1874 , Tom Taylor became editor and retained the 
post till his death. Meanwhile, the new contributors had included : 
in 1845 , Watts Phillips, the dramatist; in 1846 , ‘Jacob Omnium’ 
(Matthew J. Higgins); in 1847 , Horace Smith, part-author, with bis 
brother James, of Ejected Addresses ; in 1848 , Henry Silver and 
Sutherland Edwards; in 1850 , James' Hannay ; while other im- 
portant contributors were Reynolds Hole, dean of Rochester, and 
Charles L. Eastlake, keeper of the National Gallery. In 1846 
appeared Coventry Patmore’s single contribution to Punch, a 
poem on the massacre of Arabs at Dahra; and in 1840 came 
Tennyson’s reply in verse to an attack on him by Bulwer Lytton. 
The artists who drew for the paper included, besides Thackeray 
and others previously mentioned, H. G, Hine, Alfred Forrester 
(‘Alfred Crowquill’), Sir John Gilbert, Hablot K. Browne, who 
worked for Punch from 1842 to 1869 ; Richard Doyle, whose work 
appears first in the same Christmas number for 1843 that con- 
tained Hood’s The Song cf the Shirt, and who is best known 
by the cover still in use ; and ‘ Outhbert Bede ’ (Edward Bradley), 
the author of Verdant Oreen, a book which carried on the tradition 
of The English Spy and Ldfe in London, Pu/noh, however, is 
chiefly famous for its five principal artists. John Leech had b^n 

1 See, voL xxi, chap 
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drawing for jBeZrs lAfe in London when he was brought to Punch 
by Percival Leigh. By 1844, he was paramount on the artistic 
side of the paper and in the cartoons. His studies of low life^ 
Ms scenes in the life of sport (in which Mr Briggs revives, to 
some extent, the humours of Mr Jorrocks) ; his ridicule of the 
beards and moustaches that had come into fashion after the Crimean 
war, of the female movement known as ‘Bloomerism’ and of the 
crinoline — all these present a full and lively picture of the age on 
its social side, filled with gentle satire, never coarse, and only unfair, 
perhaps, in the case of the Volunteer movement. In 1850 John 
Tenniel began his work for Pundh, and brought into the paper the 
dignity which, during his career, gave to PumKi pictorial comments 
on political affairs an impressive weight without loss of fun. In the 
following year, Charles Keene, introduced by Henry Silver, began 
those studies of homely humour which continued the tradition of 
the earlier works by Leech. In 1860, George du Maurier, the 
typical satirist of the mid- Victorian era, put upon Punch the seal of 
‘gentility.’ The follies and foibles of ‘ society,’ the mistakes of the 
vulgar, the beauty of refined womanhood were the themes of this 
delicate art And, in 1867, Linley Samboume brought in his lively 
fancy, graceful humour and decorative design. 

Punch haa had many rivals, the most important of which were 
Tom Hood’s Fun, illustrated by E. G. Dalziel, and Judy, illus- 
trated by Calvert. None of the rivals, however, was able to 
sustain the freshness of inter^t, combined with the moderation 
and refinement which have preserved, though they did not 
create, the eminence of Pwmh. During most of the years of the 
joumal’s existence it has proved a faithful mirror of the changing' 
times ; and tbe art, literature, politics and manners of the ag 
cannot be studied without it. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE LITERATURE OF TRAVEL, 1700—1900 

A OHAPTBE on the literature of travel must treat of widely 
different things, and should open with some attempt at definition. 
The phrase ‘literature of travel’ suggests, in the first instance, 
such books as Sterne’s Sentimentai Journey, Eanglake’s Eothm, 
Sorrow’s Bible in Spain, Dufferin’s Lettere from Higli Loti- 
iadea, Stevenson’s Irdand Voyage— hooka in which the personality 
and literary power of the writer count for more than his theme, 
books which need not treat of anything new, but merely of 
something sufficiently unusual to provide an interesting topic for 
a writer who, in any case, would be interesting. The travels 
described in such narratives need not be historical or Intiinsioally 
notable. Their value rather lies in this, that they provide a t<^pic 
for literature. Their writers are known rather as authors tilmn as 
travellers. But such books are, relatively, few. Most writers on 
travel are remembered as travellers rather than as authors, and 
tite value of their works lies not so much in revealing the per- 
sonality and literary power of the writer as in sucoessftdly describing 
'is journeys and discoveries. ‘ No one expects literature in a book 
travel,’ says Mary Kingsley. Countless printed pages record the 
rels and discoveries of two centuriea This chapter can only be 
\wiihin reasonable limits by reccgnising that the literahare 
and the written records of travel are not the same thing; 
werat purpose is to menrion such books only as oiQ 
*'to literature. Any general definition would be difficulty 
"V work must be judged by its own meariisy him! fte best 
ess an individuality which refbses to W reduoed to 
Moreover, established repute mnt be taken into 
work which stands as the monument cff a great 
uart fipom purely technical or sdsotific matter, has 
iterature. 

h there are two qualiflcsrff^ In the first place, 
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one who writes about travel should have something of the born 
traveller in him, something of the spirit of Tennyson’s Ulysses or 
Browning’s Waring. ‘ Whatever we do, let us not sit still ; there’s 
time enough for that when we lose the use of our legs.’ So writes 
a notable traveller, now little read, E. D. Clarke; and, again, 

‘ The joy I feel in the prospect of visiting the countries within the 
Arctic is not to be expressed.’ Secondly, the author must write 
in the same vein, so that the narrative shall itself reflect the spirit 
and passion of travel which possesses the writer. 

In a travel-book, viewed as literature, accuracy is no merit, 
unless the style and character of the work enjoin accuracy. Thus, 
in Dampier’s Journals or Cook’s Narrative or Parwin’s Voyage of 
the Beagle, since the very nature and purpose of these books 
stamp them as faithful records, any flaw in accuracy would be 
a literary flaw. But, in reading Borrow’s Bible in ^ain, one of 
the finest travel-books ever written, no one pauses to ask whether 
every page depicts actual occurrences exactly as they happened. 
For Borrow, catching the very spirit of the picaresque romance, 
gives a truer picture of Spain than any accurate description could 
offer. He views and depicts the country in the light of his own 
sympathetic genius. 

In books of discovery, since they are, in some sort, scientific 
histories, accuracy is demanded; yet» even in this kind, there are 
exceptions — for example, Bruce’s Travels in AhyssmUn, Here, 
the veteran hero, telling his story years after the event, views 
through the magnifying haze of memory, illuminated by a pic- 
turesque and transparent personal vanity, the ftintastio and exotic 
melodrama in which he had played a part It matters little if his 
narrative was coloured by his dreams. He has painted for us the 
true Abyssinia as no one else could have done. 

William Dampier, sailor, logwood-cutter, buccaneer or pirate, 
privateer and explorer, may be regarded as the pioneer of modem 
travelers. At two-and-twenty, he became under-manager of a 
Jamaica estate; but soon wandered away to trade, to logwood- 
cutting in Yucatan and to buccaneering. For seven years (1079^ 
86), he served under various pirate-captains along the Spanish. 
Main and in the Paoifio, and then spent five advestnrons year 
(1686 — ^91) wandering homewards from Oallfomia by the E 
Indies and the Oape, After publikbdng narraHves dl voy^ 
he was sent by the admiralty as commander of aa ev 
expedition to Hew Holland (Austi^)^ His ship 
B. n XIV, OH. vu. 
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‘through perfect age’ at Ascension on the homeward voyage. 
Dampier was afterwards tried by court-martial for cruelty to his 
lieutenant, was found guilty and declared unfit to command a 
king’s ship. However, he soon sailed in command of two privateers 
to the South sea (1703 — 7) upon a voyage diversified by mutinies, 
desertions and disruption. In 1708 — 11, Dampier served as pilot 
to the privateer Woodes Eogers. 

Dampier’s experiences as logwood-cutter and pirate supply the 
best part of his writings. This common seaman, serving before^^ 
the mast in a pirate-ship, writes with a curious gentleness and 
sympathy and in vigorous, dignified, expressive prose. A bom 
wanderer and observer, he describes with quaint and picturesque 
fidelity seas, coasts, people, plants and animals. His observations 
on peoples, customs and trade have a distinct historical value. 

All the Indians that I hare been ac(iuaiuted with who are under the 
Spaniards seem to be more melancholy than other Indians that are free; and 
at these publie meetings when they are in the greatest of their jollity, their 
mirth seems to be rather forced than real. Their songs are very melancholy 
and doleful, so is their music; but whether it be natural to the Indians to be 
thus melanoholy or the effect of their slavery, 1 am not oertaim But 1 hare 
always been prone to believe that they are then only condoling their misfor- 
tunes, the loss of their country and liberties, while although those that are 
now living do not know nor remember what it was to be free, yet there seems 
to be a deep impression in their thoughts of the slavery which the Spaniards 
have brought them under, increased probab^ hy some traditions df their 
ancient freedom. 

He thus describes a piratical episode in Mcaragua : 

The next morning the Spaniards killed one of our tired men. He was a 
stout old grey-headed man, aged about eighty-four, who had served under 
Oliver in the time of the Irish Bebellion ; after which he was at Jamaica, and 
had followed privateering ever since. He would not accept of the offer our 
men made him to tarry ashore, but said he would venture as far as the best 
of them; and when surrounded by the Spaniards he refused to tal^ quarter, 
but discharged his gun amongst them, keeping a pistol still charged; so they 
shot him dead at a distance. His name was Swan. He was a very merry 
hearty old man, tmd always used to declare he would never take quarter. 

Captain Woodes Rogers, commander of two privateer ships, 
wrote an admirable account of his expedition (1712). He briefly 
describes the outward voyage to Juan Fernandez, duly narrates 
with greater fullness the exciting story of his cruise in the south 
^ific, the capture of various prizes and of the city of Guayaquil, 
'i the fight with the Manila galleon and her consort. Here and 
the reader is tempted to discern the hand of his pilot 
for example, in the description of 'humming-birds, not 
^er than humble-bees, their bills no thicker than a jfin. 
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their legs proportional to their bodies, and their minute feathers 
of most beautiful colours.’ One passage has a permanent and 
singular interest; it desci’ibes how they found on the island of 
Juan Fernandez 

a man oloathed in goat-skins, who seemed wilder than the original owners of 
his apparoL His name was Alexander Selkirk, a Scotsman, who... had 
lived alone on the island for four years and fonr months.... He had with 
him his elothes^And bedding, with a firelock and some powder and bullets, 
some tobacco, a knife, a kettle, a bible, with some other books, and his mathe- 
matical implements. He diverted himself and provided for his sustenance as 
well as he could ; but had much ado to bear up against melancholy for the 
first eight months, and was sore distressed at being left alone in such a 
desolate place. He built himself two huts... thatched with long grass and 
lined with goat skins. . ..He ... employed himself in reading, praying and singing 
psalms, so that he said he was a better Christian during his solitude than he 
had ever been before.... When his clothes were worn out, he made himself 
a coat and cap of goat-skins, which he stitched together with thongs of the 
same, cut out with his knife, using a nail by way of a needle or awL ... At his 
first coming on board, he had so much forgotten his language, for want of 
use, that we could scarcely understand him, as he seemed to speak his words 
by halves. 

In 1740 — 4, commodore Anson, ajffcerwarde lord Anson and 
first lord of the admiralty, made his famous voyage round the 
world. The account of it was the joint production of Anson 
himself and his chaplain Walters. The narrative closely holds 
the reader throughout, desciibing how a squadron of seven vowels 
sailed from Spithead for the South sea and Panama, there to join 
hands with Vernon’s trans-Atlantilc expedition ; and how, off Tierra 
*del Fuego, by ‘a continual succession of such tempestuous weather as 
surprised the old^t and most experience mariners ’ it was reuced 
‘to a couple of shattered, balf-maune cruisers, and a sloop.’ 
After long refitting at Juan Fernandez, two ships saiie out — 
once more a formidable fighting forca They attache and bunit 
the town of Paita; and, after long watching and waiting, they 
capture the Manila galleon (»rryiDg a million and a half of 
dollara Finally, Anson reaohe home in a single treasure-ieen 
ship. 

IfbiM was tbia expedition finished, when it had lasted three years and idhw 
moutibs; after having, by its event, strongly evinced this important truth i 
That thongh prudence, intrepidity and perseverance united are not exempted 
from file blows of udiorse fortnnei yet in a long sertea of tmunettona 
th^ nanally rise soQperlor to its power, uid in the end rarely fsU of peving 
anoceesfaL 

The wreck oi the 'Wager,’ one of Anson's ships;, on a desolate 
island of southern CSiile, produced several nssrxatiivei. The most 
notable of these w»s written twenty-sbc yesim uSm the event by 

16—2 
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admiral John Byron, nick-named ‘foul-weather Jack,’ who had 
sailed as a young officer in the ‘ Wager.’ It is a most moving and 
well told story of wanderings by land and sea, and possesses a 
further literary interest inasmuch as the admiral’s more famous 
grandson used his ‘grandad’s narrative’ for the description of 
storm and shipwreck in Don Juan. A typical passage may be 
given : 

I had hitherto steered the boat; but one of our men, sinking under the 
fatigue, expired soon after, which obliged me to take the oar in his room and 
row against this heart-breaking stream. Whilst I was thus employed, one 
of our men, whose name was John Hosman, tho’ hitherto the stoutest man 
among us, fell from his seat under the thwarts, complaining that his strength 
was (luito exhausted for want of food, and that he should die very shortly. 
As he lay in this condition, he would every now and then break out in the 
most pathetic wishes for some little sustenance; that two or three montiifuls 
might be the means of saving his life. The Captain at this time had a Ijarge 
piece of boiled seal by him and was the only one that was provided with 
anything like a meal: but we were become so hardened against the impres- 
sion of others’ sufferings by our own; so familiarised to scenes of this and 
every other kind of misery, that the poor man’s dying entreaties were vain. 

I sat next to him when he dropped, and having a few dried shell-flsh (about 
fire or «x) in my pocket, put one from time to time in his mouth, which 
served only to prolong his pains; from which, however, soon after my little 
supply failed, he was releai^ by death. For this and another man ... we 
m^e a grave in the sands. 

Several voyages of exploration, despatched to the Pacific in 
the reign of George III, were described in readable and interesting 
narratives by their commanders, John Byron (1764 — 6), Wallis and . 
Carteret (1766—8), James Cook (1768—71, 1772—5, 1776—9) 
and George Vancouver (1791 — 5). To the general reader, there 
is some sameness about the maritime part of these narratives, 
wherein hardships, dangers and sufferings, the chances of the sea 
and losses by disease are quietly treated as matters of course, so 
that the story of a voyage is, in great part, almost like a domestic 
diary. These narratives become more like traVel-books when land 
is touched. Carteret wrote an entertaining account of his pro- 
ceedings at Madeira, and Wallis gives a more fresh and lively 
account of the Society islands, discovered by him, than does his 
more famous successor Cook. 

The pre-eminent interest of Cook’s first voyage, the greatest 
among English voyages of discovery, gives distinction to his 
narrative; and it seems almost impertinent to criticise as literature 
the book in which a great man plainly and modestly sets- forth 
a great achievement. Yet, the account which has been most often 
published was compiled by Hawkesworth from the journals of 
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Cook and of Joseph Banks, who accompanied the expedition as 
botanist; and most people will probably find this compilation 
more readable than Cook’s own narrative, and will also find 
Banks’s journal more interesting than Cook’s account. Cook’s 
narrative is the work of a navigator: Banks’s journal is the work 
of an alert scientific mind, eagerly on the watch to observe and to 
describe. Cook writes thus about the most exciting and hazardous 
incident of the voyage : 

Onr change of situation was now visible in every countenance, for it was 
most sensibly felt in every breast: we had been little less than three months 
entangled among shoals and rooks, that every moment threatened us with 
destruction; frequently passing our nights at anchor within hearing of the 
surge that broke over them; sometimes driving towards them even while 
our anchors were out, and knowing that if by any accident, to which an 
almost continuous tempest exposed us, they should not hold, we must in a 
few minutes inevitably perish. But now, after having sailed no less than 
360 leagues, without once having a man out of the chains hearing the lead 
even for a minute, which perhaps never happened to any other vessel, we 
found ourselves in an open sea, with deep water; and enjoyed a flow of 
spirits which was equally owing to onr late dangers and onr present security: 
yet the very waves, which by their swell convinced us that we had no rooks 
or shoals to fear, convinced us also that we could not safely put the same 
confidence in our vessel as before she had struck. 

Cook shows a more practised hand in the livelier and easier 
narrative of his second voyage Towards the Soztth Pole emd 
round the World; also, in the narrative of his third voyage To tAe 
Pacific Occam, (md for ea^hrmg the Northern Hemisphere — 
a narrative out short by the death of the great navigator at the 
hands of savages in the Sandwich islanda 

George Vancouver, who had sailed under Cook, Rodney and 
Gardner, was sent upon a voyage of discovery to the north Pacific 
ocean (1791 — 6). His narrative, which was almost completed 
when he died in 1798, was published by his brother. It contains 
valuable and often picturesque observations on the countries 
visited and particularly on the Spanish settlements in California. 
He describes with warm sympathy the paternal relations between 
the Spanish missionaries and their Indian neophytes. 

The literature of maritime discovery is continued in Aroldc and 
Antaretio voyages accomplished and related by Franklin, Parry, 
John Boss, James Ross and McClintock. These narratlTes, care- 
fully written and, for the most part, splendidly Hluatnded, have the 
attraction of resource, daring, endurance and hdlliant achievement 
in strange and nov«d sorroundings. The later records of Arctic and 
Antarctic exploraidcm belong rather to the history of geography; 
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but mention must be made of captain Robert Falcon Scott’s 
Journal (1913), a narrative in ■which the last entry was made by 
the dying hand of the writer as he sank under the buffets of storm 
and frost on his return journey from the south pole. 

The records of land travel in the eighteenth century contain, 
generally, a less interesting story and less readable matter than 
the maritime records. The object of the writers is, usually, to 
impart information and observations laboriously collected. Sterne’s 
Sentimmtal Journey is a notable exception, which stands apart. 
The prevailing dislike of mountains, of uncultivated lands and 
of Gothic buildings was unfavourable to the lighter and more 
sympathetic spirit of travel. 

Pennant’s books of travel in Great Britain were much read 
in his day. They are still valuable as antiquarian records and 
collections of observations ; but they are rather in the nature 
of gazetteers, and the reader opens them for information, not 
for recreation. The characteristic travel-book of the eighteenth 
century is a ponderous quarto or folio, handsomely printed, often 
beautifully illustrated, and conveying much leisurely information 
concerning monuments, customs and costumes ; but, as a rule, these 
productions have about them little of the personal spirit, little of the 
lighter literary touch which give vitality to travel-books. Richard 
Pococke, who was afterwards bishop of Ossory and was thence 
translated to Meath, was an eager student and observer, possessing 
something of the traveller’s spirit ; and his work, preserved in noble 
illustrated folios, is an interesting and valuable record. But his 
object was rather to give a description of Egypt and of western 
Asia than to entertain himself and his readers by recounting his 
experiences. 

On the other hand, James Bruce, laird of Kinnaird, was a bom 
traveller, endowed particularly with qualifications for eastern travel 
— ^an imposing stature and presence, great physical strength and 
athletic skill, strong self-confidence, a stubborn imperious deter- 
mination, and a peculiar gift for mastering langut^ea Sir Richard 
Burton, a kindred spirit, repeatedly mentions ‘the Lord of Qeesh ’ 
with admiration. After long travel in Barbary and Syria, Bruce 
left Egypt in 1769 for Abyssinia, where he spent two years. He 
takes an engaging and open delight in his own prowess and 
reputation, in his feats of horsemanship and of shooting, in his 
appointment as one of the royal chamberlains and as governor 
of Geesh, in the king’s gift ‘a chain of 184 links, each link weighing 
3^ dwt. of fine gold,’ in his friendship with the princess Ozoro 
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Esther, the most beautiful woman in Abyssinia, who once addressed 
him thus: ‘Sit down there, Yagoube ; God has exalted you above 
all in this country, when he has put it in your power, though but 
a stranger, to confer charity upon the king of it.’ His vivid account 
of the hazardous overland journey from Abyssinia to Egypt is 
equal to the rest of the record. Of his departure, he writes : 

Neither shall I take up the reader’s time with a long narrative of leave- 
taking or what took place between me and those illustrious personages with 
whom I had lived so long in the most perfect and cordial friendship. Men of 
little and curious minds would perhaps think I was composing a panegyric 
upon myself, from which therefore I most willingly refrain. 

The boast is not an empty one, for a British diplomatist, Henry 
Salt, visiting Abyssinia forty years later, speaks of Bruce’s enduring 
renown in that country and of the extraordinary impression made 
upon the people by his noble personality. 

A contemporary of Bruce, more famous in his day but of a less 
lasting fame, E. D. Clarke, was enabled to satisfy his passion 
for travel by a succession of tutorshipa He had all the high 
spirit and zest of a true traveller, but these qualities appear 
not so much in his eleven volumes of Travels in Europe, Asia 
amd Africa, as in his diaries and letters quoted in the biography 
of Clarke by his college friend bishop Otter. Clarke's ei^er 
curiosity leads him into multifarious and exciting risked now 
viewing an eruption of Vesuvius, now surreptitiously visiting 
the sultan's seraglio in Btamboul, now pushing his way, in an 
English uniform, through a fanatical Neapolitan crowd to view 
tiie miracle of saint Januarius. At Brixen ‘Saw a cabinet of 
Natural History, extensive and fall of trash.' At Vienna, 
beheld ‘the best clown I ever saw.' 

Clarke, through his presence at Alexandria in 1801 when the 
French army evacuated Egypt, did much to obtain for England 
the Egyptian antiquities and documents collected by the French 
scmmts. To the university of Cambridge, he made valuable gifts. 
In 1808, he became the first professor of mineral<^, and, nine 
years later, he was appointed university librarian. He sold bis 
collection of manuscripts to the Bodleian for £1000, and cleaved 
nearly £7000 by the puUioation of his travels. 

Clarke's friend and correspondent, J. L. Burclchardt, a Swiss 
by birth, but by adoption a Oxbridge man and, fn some sort, an 
Englishman, won an enduring r^utation by his extanitive travels 
in Asia and Africa and by his fidthfol descriptions ol oriental life, 
f During all my journeys In the last,' he wrlta^ *I newer eqjoyed 
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such perfect ease as at Mecca.' And Belzoni, the explorer of the 
pyramids, writes, ‘ What shall I say of the late Sheik Borckhardt, 
who was so well acquainted with the language and manners of 
these people that none of them suspected him to be an European.’ 
Meantime, the forthest east found an observer in Sir John Barrow, 
who accompanied lord Macartney in the first British embassy to 
China in 1792. But the reader should turn, not to Barrow’s 
formidable quarto volumes Travels in China and A Voyage to 
Cochin-China, but to his Auto-Kographical Memoir, published 
half-a-century later. He thus describes the ambassador’s entry 
into Pekin : 

A multitude of moveable workehops of tinkers and barbers, of cobblers 
and blacksmiths, tog'ether with tents and booths, where tea and rice and 
fruit with various kinds of eatables were to be sold, had contracted the street, 
spacious as it was, to a narrow road in the middle, scarcely wide enough to 
allow two little carts to pass each other : yet within this narrow Hi>ace were 
processions bearing umbrellas, flags and painted lanterns— trains carrying 
corpses to their graves with lamentable cries— others with squeaking music 
conducting brides to their husbands- troops of dromedaries laden with coals 
from Tartary— wheelbarrows and handcarts stuffed with vegetables; and if 
to these be aiMed numbers of pedlers with their packs, jugglers and oonjurers 
andfortanfr<tellers,maeioians and comedians, mountebanks and quack-doctors 
—with all these impediments, so little room was left for the persons of the 
embassy that it was nearly three hours before we reached the north-western 
gate. 

Sir John Barrow was for forty years under-secretary to the 
admiralty, and distinguished himself as an enthusiastic supporter, 
and, also, as historian, of Arctic exploration. The tale of 
oriental travel is continued by Sir John Malcolm, who published 
anonymously an account of his second journey to Persia in 1810 as 
envoy to the shah from the East India company. He observes 
characters and renders eastern tales with much humour and 
insight The delightful stories of Abdullah the peasant and of 
Ahmed the cobbler will bear the test of reading aloud. 

The ‘romantic revival,’ which transformed poetry and fiction, 
made itself gradually felt in the literature of travel also. It is 
true that solid and fonnal, records, such as are characteristic of 
the eighteenth century, continued to appear down to about 18S5. 
But narratives of a more natural and easy flow were already 
beginning to take their place. IBir Leslie Stephen, in an admirably 
humorous piece of criticism (chapter ii of The pla^-gromd 
of Ewope) attributes, in part at least, the modem taste for 
mountains and rugged scenery to the influence of Housseau and 
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his followers. On the other hand, Byron urges that natural 
scenery does not, in itself^ furnish an adequate topic for the poet. 

I hare seen as many mountains as most men and more fleets than the 
generality of landsmen, and to my mind a large conroy with a few sail-of-the- 
line to conduct them is as noble and poetical a prospect as all that inanimate 
nature can produce. 

And he applies to poetry Pope’s dictum; ‘The proper study of 
mankind is man.’ Byron’s own poetical book of travels, Ghilde 
Hmold, had borne out this observation. What Byron says of poetry 
may be applied to literature generally ; and the better travel-books 
of the nineteenth century respond to this test. They deal less 
with monuments, museums, churches and institutions: they deal 
more with men and women in relation to their surroundings. 
Sometimes, this human interest lies in the pleasant egotism of the 
traveller, sometimes in his observations on those among whom 
he moves. The change of tone appears notably, if not actually first, 
in works by naturalists, impelled to travel by scientific motives. 
Alexander von Humboldt’s narrative of travels in tropical South 
America, translated into English in 1814—21, deeply influenced 
later observers and travellers. In 1826 appeared Watertim’s 
Wanderings in Sovth America, a most entertaining and viva- 
cious record of adventurous and unconventional travel. Charles 
Waterton was a Yorkshire squire of an ancient Roman catholic 
family, educated at Stonyhurst, a keen sportsman and enthusiastic 
naturalist, also a devoted reader of Dm Quixote, of the Latin 
poets and of English literature. He spent eight years managing 
an estate in Guiana, and, afterwards, made four journeys of 
observation in the Orinoco region, between 1812 and 1824. His 
account of his ride on a crocodile is classical : 

It was the Amt and last time 1 ever was on a cayman’s hack. Should it 
be asked how 1 managed to keep my seat, 1 would answer,— I hunted some 
years with Lord Darlington’B foxhounds. 

But one may open the book on any page to be entertained by 
vivid and humorous descriptions. Waterton afterwards turned 
his Yorkshire park into a kind of proaerve or museum of living 
creatures. At the age of eighty-three, he was stiU climbing the 
tallest forest trees and rising daily at S a.m. 

The war of South American independence and the accom- 
panying political revolution produced a number of deeeripiions of 
travels in that oonrinent. Among them, the journal of captain 
Basil Hall, of the royal navy, has a deserved reputati<m. Sir Francis 
Head’s account of his ridM across the Fampa, publiched in 1826, 
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giTCB a vivid, rapid and faithful sketch of Gaucho life and character. 
It was received at the time with general incredulity, which, in itself, 
is sufficient proof of widespread interest. But, among narratives 
of South American travel Darwin’s account of the voyage of the 
‘Beagle’ is pre-eminent, not only by virtue of its place in the 
history of science, but, also, by virtue of its qualities as a 
picturesque and readable record of travel. 

In 1848, nine years after the publication of Darwin’s first work, 
Alfred Bussel Wallace sailed to Brazil, where he spent four years 
in the scientific exploration of the Amazonian region. His book 
fully justifies its frequent reimpressions as a record of travel, 
apart from its scientific value. The ship in which Wallace was 
returning home caught fire at sea. Her people took to the boats 
and were picked up by a passing vessel. Wallace’s collections were 
all lost The event is admirably described by Wallace himself. 
Yet more interesting and better written than his Amazonian 
narrative is his work on the Malay archipelago (1869), an account 
of eight years of residence and travel in the East Indies — straight- 
forward, unaffected and entertaining. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, readable books of 
travel multiply with increasing facilities for travel. First among 
them should be mentioned a work designed for the use of travellers, 
Richard Ford’s Herndhooh for traveUers in Spain (1846). By 
intimate association with Spaniards and by travel on horseback 
over their mountains and plains, Ford had obtained a singularly 
close and sympathetic insight into the ways of the people, besides 
an intimate knowledge of their country. Sitting in an annehair at 
home, one may eiyoy travel in Spain and intercourse with Spaniaids 
by turning the pages anywhere. The constant allusions to the 
episodes of the Peninsular war — which was recent history at that 
time— add greatly to the interest of the book ; but its principal 
charm lies in Ford’s vein of easy conversationfd comment and 
anecdote, illustrated by constant quotation of Spanish proverbial 
sayings and local idioms. Ford’s work gains a certain piquancy 
from the tinge of satibre which pervades it. Although funda- 
mentally full of intimate sympathy for Spain and for Spaniards, 
nevertheless he writes witii a certain assumption of insularity, 
from the slightly fsstidiouB standpoint of an English gentleman 
— ^an attitude which is in pleasant contrast with his ffimiliar 
knowledge of the jests and idioms of street-comer and tavern, 
A contemporary book, The BUbU in Spam (1843)‘, by Ford’s M«ad 
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Borro'w, a work of extraordinary freshness, possessing a singular 
indescribable quality of its own, is, in sonae sort, complementary to 
Ford’s work. Borrow writes as a wanderer, as the friend and 
companion of gypsies, vagabonds and thieves. The two writers 
together supply a picture of Spain such as can scarcely be 
found in Spanish literature outside the pages of Dow Quixote. 
They make the reader feel that, in a sense, the Pyrenees are 
the boundary of Europe, that Spain is, as it were, a detached 
fragment of the orient, Christian, but not wholly European — 
a country whose attraction lies in its contrast of rocky wilderness 
and teeming garden, of natural wealth and contented poverty, in 
the simplicity and dignity of its life, in the primitive brutality or 
beauty of its impulses, in its pleasant oriental courtesies. 

It is, therefore, a natural transition to books on the east, books 
which are not so much narratives of discovery as impressions of 
a world different from ours and only half revealed. In 1844 
appeared two Eastern narratives. The Crescent <md the Cross by 
Eliot Warburton, an Irish barrister, and Eothen by his college 
friend Kinglake, of the English bar, afterwards historian of the 
Crimean war. Warburton’s spirited and picturesque narrative 
had the greater success at the time. The tenth impression 
appeared within nine years, just after the author’s premature 
death; for Warburton perished in the ‘Amazon,’ burnt at sea 
in 1862 on the way to the West Indies. But Warburton’s book, 
with its slightly melodramatic and self-conscious tone, cannot be 
compared with the fine literary and scholarly quality of Eoffien, 
which still holds its ground as a classic, and is, perhaps, the best 
book of travel in ihe English language. Kinglake rode from Bel- 
grade to Constantinople, thence to Smyrna, by sea to Cyprus and 
Beyrout, whence he rode through Palestine and across the desert 
to Cairo — where he vividly describes the plague — then from Cairo 
to Damascus and Anatolia. From his saddle, he looks about him 
with something of that aristocratic aloofhess which has been already 
noticed in Bichard Ford, but, also, with something of the same 
scholarly and wellbred insight and sympathy. He carries with 
him through the desert a trace of the atmosphere of Eton, Trin%, 
Lincoln’s inn and the hunting-field. The terms on whieh the 
eastern and Latin churches live at Jerusalem remind him of 'the 
peculiar relations subsisting at Cambridge betwemr town and 
gown.’ He travelled at ease, accompanied by a ISttie cavricade— 
servant, interpreter, guide, escort, At every halA Ms, baggage is 
unstrapped and his tent is set out 'with books and maps and 
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fragrant tea.’ ‘ A speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained still 
impressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and the heels of 
London boots.’ The most famous passage in Eothen is the 
imaginary conversation between a pasha and an English traveller. 
But some will prefer the fourth chapter, where, full of Homeric 
memories, Kinglake wanders through the Troad, and recalls his 
debt to his mother: ‘She could teach him in earliest childhood 
no less than this, to find a home in his saddle, and to love old 
Homer, and all that old Homer sung.’ Throughout the whole book 
one travels in good company. 

The same is true of The Monasteries of the Levant by Robert 
Curzon, afterwards lord Zouche. Between 1834 and 1837, Curzon 
visited Egypt, Syria, Albania and mount Athos, in order to examine 
and collect ancient manuscripts. A dozen years later, sitting among 
these books, he entertained his solitary evenings in an English 
country house by writing 

some account of the moat curiona of these MSS and the places in which they 
were found, as well as some of the adventures which I encountered in the 
pursuit of my venerable game. 

The result was a charming flow of reminiscence, the expression 
of an engaging personality. His account of Egypt under Mehemet 
Ali has distinct historical value ; and, in chapter xvi, he describes, 
as an eye-witness, the shocking scene of confusion, panic and death 
which took place in the church of the Holy Sepulchre on the 
occasion when Ibrahim pasha was present at the Easter ceremony 
of the holy fire. In a pleasanter and lighter vein, Curzon relates 
with a certain quaint simplicity his odd experiences in remote 
monasteries. 

But Sir Richard Burton stands first among eastern travellers. 
A man of cosmopolitan education and tastes, soldier, linguist, 
oriental scholar, he has recorded the strenuous activities of his 
crowded life in many volumes recounting travels in Asia, AMca 
and South America. In 1863, Burton, disguised as an Afghan 
physician and assuming the name Mirza Abdullah, made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, sharing all the experiences of 
his Moslem companions. His record of these experiences may 
be best described in the words of another oriental scholar, 
Stanley Lane Poole: 

The pilgrimage to the Holy Oltbs of Islam records the most famous 
adventure of one of the boldest explorers of the century;— its vivid descrip- 
tions, its pungent uncompromising style, its intense personal note distingahh 
it broadly from the common run of books of travel; and the picture it gives 
of Arab life and manners, the inright it reveals in Semitic ideas give it a 
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permanent value as a national record, as true today as half a century agfo, 
and as true then as a thousand years before. Dashed off in Burton’s rapid 
impulsive vray, the book is the strangest compound of Oriental learning, 
a grim sardonic humour, and an insobriety of opinion expressed in the writer’s 
vigorous vernacular. 

A more quiet and leisurely, but equally intimate picture, of 
eastern life is found in A year's journey through CewtraH and 
Eastern Arabia in 1862 — 3 by William Gifford Palgrave, who, first 
as an officer in the Indian army and, afterwards, as a Jesuit 
missionary priest, had won so close an intimacy with eastern 
ways and tongues that he was able to live among the Wahabees of 
Arabia in the character of a Syrian doctor, in order to investigate 
the possibility of Christian propaganda in that region. His book, 
which bears no trace of this missionary purpose, is a pleasant 
picture of daily life and of intercourse with his Arab neighbours, 
Palgrave’s varied career finally led him into the British diplomatic 
service. 

An eastern travel-book of equal interest though of quite a 
different stamp is A Popular ammnt of discoveries aJt Nineveh 
(1851) by Austen Heniy Layard, who, also, was a restlessly ener- 
getic eastern wanderer of cosmopolitan tastes and habits. More 
picturesque, even, than the description of the finding of the groat 
sculptured man-lion is the account of the removal of the colossal 
man-bull by a crowd of yelling Arab workmen ‘half-frantic with 
excitement’ In his old age, after a varied diplomatic and parlia- 
mentary career, Sir Henry Layard wrote a charming account of 
Early Aduen6ure$ in Persia, Susiana and Babylonia. Among 
literary works Of eastern travel, William Hepworth Dixon's two 
works on Palestine and on Qypros also claim mention. 

The exploration of Africa during the nineteenth century 
produced a multitude of volumes, recording much heroic effort 
and achievement David Livingstone must come first His two 
books contain the plain straightforward story of a strenuous 
many-sided life entirely devoted to missionary work and scientific 
observation in south Africa. Their pages do not much lend 
themselves to telling quotation: they are clear, well written 
records, recalling, in a manner, the maritime diaries or narratives 
of the later eighteenth century. And, in general, this is true 
of other works concerning African travel Most of them are more 
notable for what they relate than for thrfr maimer of relating it 
Barton’s The Lahe Regions qf Central AJHca, expresses the 
virile and aggressive personality of that untiring trarelier. Speke’s 
Journal of the diseovery cfthe sotcree qf the NUe, a fine record of 
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exploration, is, perhaps, best in a literary sense where he describes 
the court of ’Mtesa, king of Uganda : 

1 was now requested to shoot the four cows as quickly as possible. I bor- 
rowed the reyolving pistol I had given Mm and shot all four in a second of 
time. . . . The king now loaded one of the carbines I had given him with his 
own hands, and giving it full cock to a page, told him to go out and shoot 
a man in the outer court; which was no sooner accomplished than the little 
urchin returned to announce his success with a look of glee such as one would 
see in the face of a boy who had robbed a bird’s nest, caught a trout, or done 
any other boyish trick. The king said to him, ‘And did you do it well ? ’ 
‘Oh yes, capitally.’ He spoke the truth, no doubt, for he dared not have 
trifled with the king; but the affair created hardly any interest. 

Travel in tropical west Africa is a lurid tale of barbaric negro 
states, of slave-hunting and human sacrifice, of monstrous animals 
and pestiferous swamps, of mysterious rivers and dangerous forests, 
of trading and carousing in the midst of pestilence and death, of 
explorers devoting health and life to their zeal for observation and 
for science. Among those whose lives were sacrificed to their 
passion for west African travel there are two whose literary power 
raises their books above the rest These are W. Winwood Reade 
and Mary Kingsley. Reade, a nephew of the novelist, was himself 
a man of literary power and promise who gave his fortune and life 
to west Africa. His African Sketch-book, a charming record 
of three journeys, appeared in 1873. Not long after its publication, 
its writer died from the effects of his share in the Ashantee 
campaign. Mary Kingsley, whose father and two uncles were all 
notable voyagers and authors, travelled for scientific observation. 
In 1900 she died at Simon’s Town of enteric* fever, caught in 
tending Boer prisoners. Her Travels in West Africa, though 
marred in parte by overlaboured humour, is very good at its best: 

On first entering the great grim twilight regions of the forest, yon hardly see 
anything but the vast eoluiam>Uke grey tree stems in their countless thousands 
around yon, and the sparsely vegetat^ ground beneath. But day by day, as 
yon get tr^ed to your surroundings, yon see more and more, and a whole 
world grows up gradually out of the gloom before your eyes. ... Nor indeed 
do 1 recommend AMoan forest Ufa to anyone. U niess yon are interested in it 
and fall under its charm, it is the most awful life in death imaginable. And 
if yon do fall nnd^sr its Efpell, it takes the colour out of other kinds of living. 

One kind of travel, namely Alpine climbing, has produced a 
copious modem literature — peculiarly British in character — which 
scarcely goes farther back than the middle of the nineteenth 
century. PeaJes, passes md glaciers, a series of episodes described 
by different writers, appeared in 1869. The play-grownd <f 
Ewope by Sir Leslie Stejhen is marked by a peculiar literary 
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distinction. Whymper’s books on the Alps and on the Andes 
provide plenty of exciting matter. Alpine writing, including the 
works of living writers and also the pages of The Alpine Journal, 
is generally of good literary quality, being largely the work of 
accomplished men whose recreation is Alpine climbing. 

The growth of the British oversea dominions has produced 
many books of travel. Conspicuous among them are Sir Charles 
Dilke’s two books Greater Britain (1868) and ProhUma of Greater 
Brita/in (1890) which contain the observations of two journeys in 
America and the Antipodes. They are notable both for their 
lucid, easy mode of expression, and still more for their political 
insight and clear perception of immediate difBculties and of future 
possibilities — ^possibilities which have since, in great part, been 
realised. 

Only actual books of travel have here been mentioned. It 
would pgs« the scope of this chapter to do more than hint at the 
influence of these books and of personal travelling reminiscences 
upon English poetry and prose fiction. Defoe’s Robimon 
Crusoe, Swift’s GhMver's Trameh, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, 
Michael Scott’s Tom Cringles Log, Charles Kingsley’s West- 
ward Ho/, Charles Reade’s The Gloieter and the Hearth, 11. L- 
Stevenson’s Treasure Iskmd, are typical examples, and the 
list might be endlessly extended. Every poet of the nineteenth 
century, from Wordsworth to Tennyson and Browning, has left 
upon his pages some impression of his travels. From Fielding 
to Stevenson one may dip into the novelists almost at random 
to find sketches of travel The first chapter of Guy Mmmerring is 
a vivid picture of a Scottish journey. Tom Jones and Humphrey 
Clinker take us along the country roads of England- VanUy Fair 
gives a picture of continental travel before the days of railways: 
Pickwick is fresh with the more homely humours of the English 
roadside and coaching inn. Upon another plane, Charles Lever’s 
wanderings inspire his pen. Later literature abounds with smaller * 
books of the • same family — ^fictitious or half-fictitious stories of 
trips on foot or bicycle, in canoe or caravan, at home and abroad. 

One other reflection occura Although the literature of trarel 
is not the highest kind, and, indeed, cannot be called a distinot 
branch, of literature, yet a history of English litermture rightly 
assigns a space apart to such books, because this kind of writing, 
perhaps more than any other, both expresses and influences 
national predilections and national diaracter. In tiew of the 
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magnificent achievements and splendid records of other nations 
who have preceded or accompanied the British in the fields of 
travel and discovery, it would be most inappropriate to attempt 
any kind of national comparison. But books of travel and books 
inspired by travel have, probably, been more read in Great Britain 
than any other books except novels. The educational value of 
' pleasant travel-books is great. They have provided the substance 
of a thousand books for boys; and thus, both directly and in- 
directly, have guided and fired the inclinations of many generations 
of boys. And every reader, whether ,boy or man, finds in his 
favourite books of travel some image of himself and some hint 
towards moulding himself. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE LITERATURE OF SCIENCE 


A. Physics and Mathematics 

The brilliant achievements of British mathematicians, astro- 
nomers and physicists under the influence of Isaac Newton 
were followed by a long period of comparative inactivity. This 
was largely due to the fact that, during a considerable part of the 
eighteenth century, members of the British school were, more or less, 
out of touch with their continental contemporaries. A free exchange 
of views is essential to vigour and, the more varied the outlook 
and training of those concerned, the more fruitful is the inter- 
course. The effect of this isolation, moreover, was intensified by 
the manner in which English writers strove in their demonstrations 
to follow Newtonian forms. If Newton, in his Prindpia, confined 
himself to geometrical proofs, it was because their validity was 
unimpeachable ; and, since his results were novel, he did not wish 
the discussion as to their truth to turn on the methods used to 
demonstrate them. But his followers, long alter the principles of 
the calculus had been accepted, oontinaed to employ geometrical 
prooih, whenever it was pomible, even when these did not offer 
the simplest and most direct way of arriving at the result. 

In short, we may say that, ia the course of English mathe- 
matical science, the last seventy yeans of the eighteenth century 
form a sort of isolated backwater ; for this reason, it is unnecessary 
here to describe in detail the work of the writers of this period. 
We must not, however, figdl into the error of thinking that, among 
them, there were no men of ability. The investigations of Oolin 
Maclanrin, of Edinburgh, on atb^tions, are excellent^ and Ms 
treatise on fluxions is, perhaps, the best exposition of that method 
of analysis. We may also refer to the work of Tbomaui Stapcou, 
of London, on the figure of the earth, rides and various astro- 
nomical problems; of John Michell, of Oambridge^ who determined 
the law of force between magnetic poles, invmited the torsion 
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balance and devised the plan of determining the density of the 
earth carried out by Cavendish in 1798; of Henry Cavendish’-, 
who discovered the law of attraction in static electricity, introduced 
the ideas of electrostatic capacity and specific inductive capacity 
and determined the density of the earth by his wellknown 
experiments ; and of Joseph Priestley’, who also discovered, in- 
dependently of others, the law of attraction in electrostatics and 
the existence of oxygen ; while, in observational astronomy, we 
need only refer to the great achievements of James Bradley and 
(Sir) William Herschel. In applications of science, this period 
and the early years of the nineteenth century were notable for the 
development of the steam-engine. Somewhat earlier, Thomas 
Savery and Thomas Newcomen had done much to bring it into 
practical use; but modern forms may be said to date from the 
improvements introduced by James Watt, Richard Trevithick and 
Henry BelL 

With the nineteenth century, a new era in the history of 
mathematics and theoretical physics in Great Britain opened. 
We shall deal here only with its main features, and, so far as 
possible, shall avoid technical detaila Unfortunately, limits of 
space forbid the introduction of those biographical touches which 
would have added to the human interest of the story we have 
to tell. 

The first thirty or thirty-five years of this period were largely 
occupied with work preparatory to the outburst of activity that 
characterised the Victorian renascence. Early in the nineteenth 
century, the use of analytical methods was introduced in the 
Cambridge mathematical curriculum. The advocacy of this change, 
originated by Robert Woodhouse, was warmly taken up by George 
Peacock, Charles Babbage, (Bir) John Herschel, William Whewell 
and (Sir) (jleorge Airy. Ihese men worked under the influence of 
the great French school, of which Lagrange and Laplace are the 
most prominent members, and were hardly afCSscted by their con- 
temporaries, such as Gauss, Abel and Jacobi, who were then creating 
new brandies of pore mathematics. In England, at the beginning 
of the century, (Abridge was recognised as the principal mathe- 
matical school: all ‘the reformers were residents there, and they 
directed their efforts mainly to the introduction of a free use 
of analysis in the univeidty course of study. They were 
successful ; and, by 18.80, ihe fluxional and geometrical methods 
of the eighteenth century bad Men into disusa The leadership 

1 » of prosent ohaptox* 
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of Cambridge in this change was undisputed, and the employment 
of analytical methods became usual throughout Great Britain, 

In these years, a good deal of interesting work in physics and 
chemistry was done in London, where the Eoyal Institution in its 
laboratories oflTered far better opportunities for research than any 
similar body in Britain. In connection with this society, we may 
mention the work of Thomas Young, whose investigations on wave 
motion prepared the way for the acceptance of the undulatory 
theory of light, and we may associate with him the names of 
(Count) Rumford and (Sir) David Brewster ; optics and heat being 
the subjects to which their especial attention was directed. At 
the same .time, John Dalton S in Manchester, was studying the 
expansion of gases under varying changes of pressure and 
temperature, and the tension of vapours. 

At this time, interest in natural philosophy was widely dissemi- 
nated, and, in science, as in politics and literature, new*ideas were 
readily welcomed. Institutes and scientific societies were founded 
everywhere, and popular lectures by experts spread broadcast 
general, though somewhat vague, information on natural philosophy 
and astronomy. The year 1831 is memorable for the foundation 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
intention of its promoters was that the Association should meet 
every year for a few days at a provincial town under a distin- 
guished president, with the object, partly, of encouraging personal 
intercourse between leading men of lienee and, partly, of pro- 
moting interest in sdentifio work in the various localities where 
meetings were held. The’ meetings led to the regular appointment 
of expert committees instructed to report on the progress in various 
subjects ; these reports have been, and are, of permanent value. 

By way of addition to this preliminary statement, we may 
also, in passing, mention the Hilary qf tJie IndMctim Sdmees, 
published by Wiewell in 1837. It put together in a readable 
form the leading facts connected with the history and growth of 
sdenoe, and, though open to criticism on questions of detaiUh— 
as was inevitable in the case of an en^olopaedic work of the 
kind— -it serred a usefol pmrpose. Hardly lees important was 
P&my OydopaedUt, issued In twenty- seven volumes la 1888—48 
with ^ree supjdaaents. 

The most n^ble phyeiotet at the beginning of the Tlwtorian 
period was Michael Faraday ^ who, in 1831, had begun those 
investigations on edecfeidly which have altered our oonoeptions 
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of the subject, and, by their applications, have revolutionised 
industrial science. Faraday had been brought up in humble 
circumstances, and his career is interesting as an illustration of 
the fact that, in England, no door is closed to genius. In 1812, 
after attending some lectures delivered by Sir Humphry Davy, 
he sent notes of them to Davy, asking his assistance to enable him 
to study science. The result was that Davy employed him as an 
assistant in the chemical laboratory in the Royal Institution. 
Here, Faraday’s experimental skill soon led to appreciation of his 
powers, and he wrote various papers on scientific questions. 

Faraday’s earliest electrical work related to induced currents, 
and depended on his discovery of the fact that, if a wire in the shape 
of a closed curve is moved to or from another wire through which 
an electric current is flowing, a current is set up in the former 
wire which ceases so soon as the motion ceases. The induced 
current is caused by and depends on the motion of the one 
wire relative to the other. Magnetic effects can be similarly 
produced. Faraday went on to explain various phenomena by 
the action of the induced currents which he had discovered. 
As he pondered on po^ible explanations of these results, it 
occurred to him that all space might be filled by lines of 
magnetic force, every line being a closed curve passing through 
the magnet to which it belongs ; and he pointed out that the 
existence of these lines was suggested by the familiar experi- 
ment of the arrangement of iron filings in such lines about a 
magnet from whose poles they radiate. According to this view, 
these induced currents were caused by the closed wire (or any 
conductor) being moved across lines of force in its plane of motion, 
and, if so, the electromotive force of an induced current would be 
proportional to the number of unit lines of magnetic force cut in a 
second by the moving wire. Now, the earth itself may be regarded 
as a gigantic magnet, and, hence, if a copper wire spin across the 
earth’s lines of force, we should expect currents to be produced. 
This was found to be the case. By these experiments, Faraday 
tapped vast and hithwto unknown sources of electricity. The 
use of dynamos as a source of meohanicaJ, power result^ from 
these discoveries. 

These investigations were followed by experiments to show 
the identity in kind of eleotiical currents, however produced. 
His investigations on electrolysts attracted general attention to 
the subject, and led him to the remarkable conclusion that there 
is a certain absolute quantity of electricity associated with each 
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atom of matter. A few years later, in 1846, he discovered another 
remarkable series of phenomena dependent on the fact that the 
plane of polarisation of light can be rotated by the action of 
magnets and electric currents ; and, somewhat later, he discovered 
and investigated diamagnetic properties in bodies. 

The provision of well equipped laboratories is a modem 
luxury, and Faraday was exceptionally fortunate in having access 
to one. It is difficult to overrate his abilities as an experimental 
philosopher; and, though he knew but little mathematics, his 
conception of lines of force was essentially mathematical, and 
was developed later by Clerk Maxwell and other writers. At the 
time, however, it repelled mathematicians accustomed to the 
formulae and symbols with which Laplace and Poisson had made 
them familiar. It is interesting to see that Faraday, like Newton, 
refused to contemplate the possibility of action at a diatancft, but 
sought, rather, to explain the phenomena of attraction by changes 
in a continuous medium. He was followed at the Royal Institution 
by John Tyndall, whose lectures did much to excite and maintain 
general interest in physical questions. 

While Faraday was opening new ways of regarding phywcal 
phenomena, the classical methods of Poisson were being applied 
with success by James MaoOullagh, of Dublin, to problems of 
physical optics. In these inv^tigations, MacOuUagh, like his 
continental contemporaries, elaborated, the conception of the 
ether as an elastic solid, and, thenoe, he deduced the laws of re- 
flection and refraction ; but, though his work was ingenious, many 
of his ccmclusionB were vitiated by his erroneous assumption that 
the vibrations of plane polarised light are parallel to the plane of 
polarisation. Another physicist of this time whose work has 
been of importance was James Prescott Joule, a pupil of Dalton, 
who showed that heat and energy were interchangeable in definite 
proportiona Mention should also be made of (Sir) Charles 
Wheatstone, who, about 1840, brought electric telegraphy into 
general nsa Wheatstone was a man of wide interests ; he eariy 
suggested the use of spectrum analysis for chemical reseajrdbes 
invented stereoscopic instruments and, later, did much usefrd wbrik 
in the construction of dynamos. 

This period was rich in inventions whereby science was applied 
practically, as, for example, the general emifloyment of steam- 
engines for locomotion, the electric tel^raph smd tiie infrodnction 
of lighting and heating by gas. 

We turn from tibose practical applications tb oonsider more 
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abstract researches. Faraday was recognised as an exceptional 
genius, and time has strengthened the recognition of his claim to 
distinction ; bui, in general, theoretical physics had, by now, 
become so closely connected with mathematics that it seemed 
hardly possible for anyone without mathematical knowledge to 
make further advances in its problems. This association lasted 
well into the twentieth century, and the continuation and extension 
of Faraday’s work fell into the hands of mathematicians. 

Before proceeding to describe the remarkable work of the 
school of mathematical physicists who followed Faraday, it will be 
convenient to mention the leading writers of this time on pure 
mathematics. We may begin by noting the fact that the range 
of pure mathematics had, ere this, grown to an extent which 
rendered it difficult for any man to master more than a compara- 
tively small section of it, and, a fortiori, physicists took up only such 
special branches of mathematics as were required for their own 
purposes. We should also notice that one of the striking features 
of this period has been the largely increased number of students 
of mathematical and physical science: hence, to mention only 
the leading writers does indirect injustice to others whose work, 
though not epoch-making, has been of real importance. With 
this caution, we proceed to name a few of those whose researches 
have permanently affected the development of mathematics. 

In the period on which we are now entering, we find half-a- 
dozen mathematicians — De Morgan, Hamilton, Sylvester, Adams, 
Cayley and Smith — whose researches will always make it memor- 
able. Hamilton and Smith were fastidious writers, and, apart 
from the value of their work, it is a pleasure to observe the 
artistic manner in which they presented it; but their pupils 
were few, and it was only to a select number of scholars that their 
writings appealed. The others were more fortunate in bw ing 
connected with the great mathematical school of Cambridge. 
Their methods are riiarply contrasted. De Morgan wrote vi- 
vaciously, and largely for non-specialists. Cayley's writings were 
precise and methodical,, and he always sought to be exhaustive. 
Sylvester's papers, like his lectures, were badly constructed, 
impetuous and often unfinished ; yet, experience proved them to 
be amazingly stimulating. Adams’s work was elegant and highly 
polished. Modern pure mathematics deals so largely with abstract 
and special subjects that it is almost impossible to describe the con- 
clusions in a way intelligible to laymen. It will suffice to indio^ 
the sulgects of their prindpal researches. 
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Of these mathematicians, Augustus De Morgan was the oldest. 
He was educated at Cambridge, but, at that time, office in the 
university was conditional on certain declarations of religious 
belief. In consequence of this, he moved to London, and there, 
through his writings and lectures, exercised wide influence. He 
was well read in the philosophy and history of mathematics ; but 
it is on the general influence he exerted rather than on dis- 
coveries of his own that his reputation rests. With his name 
we may associate that of George Boole, of Cork, the creator of 
certain branches of symbolic logic, whose mathematical works are 
enriched by discussions on the fundamental principles of the 
subject His writings are valuable in themselves, and their pre- 
sentment of conclusions is lucid and interesting. 

(Sir) WUliam Bowan Hamilton was among the first of a small 
but brilliant school of mathematicians connected with Trinity 
college, Dublin, where he spent his life. We regard his papers 
on optics and dynamics as specially characteristic of his clearness 
of exposition : theoretical dynamics being properly treated as a 
branch of pure mathematics. He is, however, best known by his 
introduction, in 1862, of quaternions as a method of analysis. 
Hamilton, followed, later, by authorities so good as P. G- Tait of 
Cambridge and Edinburgh, A. Macfarlane of Edinburgh and 
Pennsylvania and C. J. Joly of Dublin, asserted that this would 
be found to be a potent instrument of research ; but, as a matter 
of fact, though it lends itself to concise and elegant demonstrar 
tions, it is but little used by mathematiiciaaB today. In connection 
with Dublin, at this time, we must also mention the name of 
George Salmon, provost of Trinity college, whose works on ana- 
lytical geometry and higher algebra are daasical examples of how 
advanced text-books should be written, and that of (Sir) Robert 
Stawell Ball, first, of Dublin and, later, of Cambridge, who 
produced a classical treatise on the theory of screws. 

James Joseph Sylvester, like De Morgan, found an academic 
life at Cambridge denied him in consequence of Ms theolc^cal 
teaiets ; but the subsequent abolition of reli^ous teste at the older 
universiries enabled him, towards the end of Ms Ufe, to aooept 
a dudr at Oxford. He was a prolific writer; perhaps his favourite 
studies were the theory of numbers and higher algebra ; in the 
lattOT euldeeh he dealt eepeoially with canonical forms, contra- 
variants and xedpiliooents. The lectures that he gave at Baltimore 
from 1877 to did much to stimulate interest in pnre 
mathematics in iiMifiricak 
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John Couch Adams was another graduate of Cambridge, and 
spent all his life in that university. There are three important 
questions in theoretical astronomy, treated as a branch of pure 
mathematics, which are especially connected with his name. The 
first of these is his discovery, in 1846, of the planet Neptune, 
through the disturbance caused by it in the orbit of Uranus ; this 
was made independently of, and a few months earlier than, the 
similar investigation by Leverrier. This finding of an unsuspected 
and unseen planet afforded a striking demonstration of the uni- 
versality of gravitation, and excited widespread admiration. The 
second of these famous investigations is to be found in Adams’s 
discussion, published in 1856, of the secular acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion — a difficult problem, involving heavy 
analytical work and elaborate historical enquiries. The third is 
his determination, in 1867, of the orbit of the Leonid shooting 
stars. 

Arthur Cayley, likewise, spent the bulk of his life at Cambridge, 
first as a student and then as a professor. He discussed many 
subjects in pure mathematics, his most notable researches dealing 
with the general theory of curves and surfaces in analyticalgeometry, 
with the theory of invariants in higher algebra, and, in ten cla88i<»il 
memoirs, with binary and ternary forma He also wrote at length 
on elliptic functions, but treated it from Jacobi’s point of view ; 
and, in consequence of Weierstrass’s work, much of this is out 
of date. 

Henry John Stephen Smith, who was educated at the sister 
university of Oxford, will be long remembered for his work on the 
theory of numbers, especially on linear determinate equations, and 
the orders and genera of ternary quadratic forma He was a 
graceful lecturer and writer ; but» while the value of his researches 
was recognised, he founded no school His paper on the repre- 
sentation of numbers by sums of four, six, eight, five and seven 
squares was the occasion of a curious incident, which illustrates, 
incidentally, the widespread ignorance of his work. Fourteen 
years after it had been publidhed in the Proeeedinga of the 
Bojfol Society, the problem, for the single case of five squares, was 
proposed by the Frendi Academy as a subject for its grand prize, 
open to the world. The problem had, in fact, years before, been 
completely solved by Bmit^ who, to secure the reward had only 
to write out his demonstration for the special case proposed. 

We have already briefly described Adams’s investigations in 
mathematical astronomy, and, perhaps, we may here add a word 
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or two on the researches of (Sir) George Howard Darwin, also of 
Cambridge, who investigated the form taken by a rotating viscous 
mass of matter, and showed that, in the early history of the solar 
system, the moon arose from a portion of the earth thrown off 
(when the latter was in a plastic condition) through its inci'easing 
velocity of rotation. Later, he demonstrated that the moons of 
the other planets could not have originated in the same way. He 
wrote at length on the theory of tides. He also worked at the 
problem of three bodies, investigating, by lengthy arithmetical 
methods, possible stable forms of periodic orbits of one body, 
moving under the attraction of two other bodies. 

With observational and practical astronomy we are not here 
concerned ; but we may add that the results of the astronomical 
discoveries of the Victorian period were made fiimiliar to the 
English speaking world by the popular treatises and lectures of 
Sir Robert S. Ball whom we have already mentioned, and by 
various works by Miss A. M. Olerka 

Mention may here be made, also, of two great teachers of the 
Victorian age, to wit, William Hopkins, and Edward John Routh, 
under whom many generations of Cambridge mathematicians were 
educated, and to whom the predominance in Britain, throughout 
the period here treated, of the mathematical scho*l of that university 
is largely due. Of more recent English writers on pure mathematics, 
some have devoted themselves to higher analysis, especially 
differential equations, differential geometry and the theory of 
functions ; others have followed continental initiative in discuss- 
ing the fundamental principles and philosophy of mathematics. 

We return to the subject of theoretical physica It was the 
good fortune of the Cambridge school to produce, in the Victorian 
period, some of the greatest physicists of the century. The 
univeisity course for a degree, at that time, involved a study of 
the elements of nearly all the lynches of mathematics then read ; 
and, thus, its graduates were exceptionally well equipped for 
disouBBing physical problems from the mathematical side. Among 
i^ese ph:^ci8ts, we here mention briefiy the work of George Green, 
(Sbp) Geerge Stokes, (Sir) WilKam Thomson afterwards lord ISJMsk, 
mi CMk Maxwell. To thdr credit, be it said, they all treated 
symbols and formulae as servimts and not as ends in theiSMliea. 

George Gremi was a self-educated man, who came to Cambridge 
in middle Hfr ami took bis degree in 1837, unfortunately for science 
dying four years lattu*. In 1833, he introduced the idea of the 
potential, the work which most be done to move a 
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unit of mass from infinity to its position. In this memoir is 
established the celebrated formula, connecting surface and volume 
integrals, which forms a fundamental proposition in the theory of 
attractions. Green wrote on various physical questions, notably 
on the motion of waves in a canal, and the deduction of the 
geometrical laws of sound and light from the undulatory theory. 
In these writings, he showed remarkable physical insight in the 
applications of his analysis. His memoirs on the propagation of 
light in a crystalline medium, published in 1839, rest on the 
assumption that the ether in a crystal resembles an elastic solid 
unequally pressed in different directions by unmoved ponderable 
matter — a conception which, later, was to lead to remarkable 
developments. Few writings have been more fruitful than those 
of Green, They le<l MacOullagh and Cauchy to revise their theories 
of optics, and they profoundly impressed Stokes and Kelvin, whose 
work we now proceed to describe, 

(Sir) George Gabriel Stokes spent his life at Cambridge, where 
he held the Lucasian chair for over half a century. Through his 
long tenure of the secretaryship of the Royal society, he acted as 
the friend and guide of innumerable young authors, for, by virtue 
of his office, he saw the manuscripts of all papers on mathematics 
and physics, and fireely placed at the disposal of the writers his 
unrivalled knowledge of physics and mathematics: thus, a con- 
siderable proportion of his work appears under the names of other 
writers. He began his scientific career under the influence of 
Green’s writings. It is difficult to describe his researches in 
general terma The most important of them are concerned with 
optics, hydrodynamics and geodesy. In optics, he was mainly 
lespoDSible for the explanation of fluorescence, and only just 
missed being the first to propound the true explanation of 
Fraunhofer’s lines; he subjected difiVaction to mathematical 
anedysis ; in hydrodynamics, we owe to him the modem theory 
of viscons fiuids, and he wrote on the properties and constitution 
of the ether. His work in pure mathematics, especially on the 
convergence of series, was also of importance. Stokes was an 
excellent man of aiyit--he sat for a time in the house of 
commons— but Ms gift of silence prevented fais exercising among 
strangers the full infiuence which his abilities deserved. He was 
the intimate friend of Kelvin and Maxwell, and to his deliberate 
judgment on scientific matters Kelvin always yielded. 

(Sir) William Thomson, later raised to the peerage undm: the 
title baron Kelvin, was another graduate of Oamhridge of titis 
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period. (To avoid the confusion of the use of two names we will 
here refer to him as Kelvin.) In 1846, the year following on 
his first degree, he accepted a professorial chair at Glasgow, but 
he always kept in touch with his mathematical Mends in Cambridge. 
Probably, he exercised a wider influence in the world at large 
than any of his scientific contemporaries ; but his interests were so 
catholic that it is not easy to give any connected account of them. 
He possessed an almost intuitive power of realising fundamental 
principlea Throughout his life, ideas seem to have come to him 
so rapidly as to give him insufficient time for their effective 
development; hence, the student will search in vain among his 
papers for complete and systematic expositions of his discoveriea 

Ho began his career under the influence of Fourier, Green and 
Faraday. Electricity was his favourite subject of research. The 
writer of this sketch has heard him illustrate the progress in this 
subject by the fact that, in his early life, he was accustomed to 
explain his conclusions in it by analogies drawn from the theory 
of heat ; but, before he died, problems in heat were commonly 
illustrated by analogous questions in electricity. Kelvin wrote 
at length on the subject of electromagnetic fields, put forward 
numerous su^;estions about the constitution of ether and matter, 
and laid the foundation for a scientific system- of measurement of 
electrical quantities. Hydrodynamics, elasticity and thermo- 
dynamics were other subjects on which he wrote, and his papers 
on energy and entropy were of far-reaching importance. We 
cannot leave Kelvin's work without mentioning the a^E>earanc^ 
n 1867> of the treatise on natural philosophy by himself and his 
friend Fetor Guthrie Tait> of Cambridge and Edinburgh. In spite 
of Tait’s collaboration, this book presents an unfinished aspect ; 
but it is suggestive, and it widely affected modes of physical 
thought throughout Europe. 

The theory of signalling by cable ori^nated in a correspondence 
between Kelvin and Stokes in 1854, and was elaborated by Kelvin 
and Kirchhoff, while to the former are largely due the practical 
applications of ii The earliest successful submarine cable laid 
between England and the continent dates only from 1851. Owing 
to the large ospadty of the cable and the soakage into the 
insulating material, powerful currents had to be used before 
sensible effbots could be obtained, mud these dlfOcolties hdMSeased 
with the length of the cable. Accordingly, when, ho 1$67> a cable 
was laid to America, the operators deemed it necessary to use 
electricity of a high tension, with the result that the insulation 
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was ruptured. Subsequently, Kelvin was given a free hand in 
arranging a system for use with a later cable. He evaded the old 
difficulties by developing extreme sensitiveness in the receiving 
instruments and applied the methods of Gauss and Weber for 
indicating the minute motions of the oscillating needle by the 
reflection of a ray of light from it, in effect employing a long 
non-material pointer. In 1870, he substituted for this method 
a syphon-recorder which printed the message ; and this instrument 
is still sometimes used. He held that the transmission of signals 
along the wire of a submarine cable was due to an actual dis- 
turbance in the wire : whereas, according to the modern theory, 
propounded by Maxwell, the function of the wire is merely to 
guide the disturbance resident in the surrounding dielectric. 
Kelvin was a keen yachtsman, and was thus led to take up the 
problem of compasses ; he also bore an active part in the develop- 
ment of electrical en^ueering. He was the owner »f several 
patents connected with these practical applications of science. 

We have next to mention one whose work has had so important 
an influence on the subsequent growth of the subject as to make 
it the beginning of a new epoch. This was James Clerk Maxwell 
— the most modest of men— another member of the Cambridge 
school, who, for the last eight years of his life, occuined 
in the university the then newly created chair of experimental 
physics. 

Biitce the time of Descartes, natural philosophers had never 
ceased to speculate on the processes by which gravity, light and 
electricity are transmitted through space. So far as electricity 
is concerned, the idea of lines of force in a continuous medium is 
due to Faraday. Kelvin, as a young man, had suggested that 
electric force ndght be transmitted through a medium, somewhat 
as elastic displacements are transmitted through an elastic soM. 
This idea was taken up by Maxwell, who, in 1866, elaborated the 
anaio^es offered by the flow of a liquid, and, five years later, 
devised a mechanii^ model of electromagnetic action. He now 
brought forward a series of arguments to show that an electric 
current was a phenomenon of translation, magnetism one of 
rotation and the electrostatic state one of strain of the ether. 
These conclusionB led Mm to assert that light consists of trans- 
verse waves of the same medium as that required for the 
explanatiop of electric and magnetic phenomena. On this theory, 
all currents are closed', magnetic ene:^ is the kinetic mexiff 
of the ether, and electric energy the energy of strain of the eth^. 
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These views were presented, as a whole, in 1864, Further ex- 
tensions and developments of the theory followed, and the whole 
was set out in his treatise published in 1873. This celebrated 
work is far from easy to read, and the exposition is not 
systematic, but it may be said that the fundamental ideas are now 
universally accepted, and most of the work of his successors has 
been built on the foundation here laid. The theory was based on 
Faraday's ideas ; but it required a trained mathematician to give 
the final form to his conceptions and to deduce their consequences. 
Hence, the theory is properly associated with Maxwell’s name. 
Maxwell, also, took a considerable part in framing a standard 
system of electrical measurements. He contributed largely to the 
kinetic theory of gases, and, incidentally, to theories on the con- 
stitution of matter. 

A large part of the history of mathematical physics during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century consists of the completion 
and extension of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory. No incon- 
siderable part of this is due to his successors at Cambridge, and to 
describe recent researches in physics without mentioning the names 
of lord Rayleigh, Sir Joseph John Thomson and Sir Joseph Larmor 
is almost impossible; here, however, we must content ourselves 
with a very brief account of the general line of investigation 
followed in the last part of the period covered by the present 
section. 

It has already been pointed out that Maxwell's exposition ol 
his electromagnetic theory of light was neither syatemario nor 
complete. A curious omission in it was the absence of any 
explanation of reflection and refraction ; tibia was supplied by 
Helmholtz. The problem of the effects produced by the translation 
of electric chargee;, raised by the same investigator, was solved by 
the researches of the present Cavendish professor at Cambridge, 
George Francis FitzGerald of Dublin, and others : in the mathe- 
matical development of tibie theoiy^, which now proceeded apaco 
they, again, took a prominent part In 1888, FitzGerald exphuneti 
a system of magnetiio oscillators by which radiant energy ooidd 
he obtained firom elecfrlcal sources, thus confirming MaxweU'f 
theoretical cosndusion that light was an electromagnetic i^e- 
nomenon. Setae of Maxwell’s assumptions on which he hac 
based bis theory still remained uioconfirmed ; but a year or twe 
later, the theory was placed on a firmer experimental basis bj 
Herte. The results, inddeutally, led to the introdno^on of wire 
less telegraphy^ 
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The question of the conduction of electric discharges through 
liquids and gases had been raised by Faraday. It was now taken 
up seriously, and various types of rays, cathode rays, Rbntgen 
rays, etc., were discovered. These researches led to new views on 
the constitution of matter. The investigations began with a 
theory of electrons, and, finally, led to the view that every so- 
called atom is formed by a combination of two elements in varying 
proportions, and that, possibly, these two elements are to be 
identified with forms of electricity — one of the most far-reaching 
hypotheses propounded in recent times. 

The efforts to extend the theory of the electromagnetic field to 
cases where heavy masses are in motion introduces the difScult 
question as to whether the ether round and in bodies is affected 
by their motion, and to this theory of relativity much attention 
is now being paid. 

One of the striking features of the Victorian period has been 
the equipment of large laboratories where experiments can be 
carried out by students with an accuracy wholly impossible in 
former days. Two of the earliest of these were built at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the former known as the Clarendon laboratory 
in 1872, the latter, known as the Cavendish laboratory, being 
the gift of the seventh duke of Devonshire. In the ][atter, 
Clerk Maxwell taught and has been succeeded by professors 
not less distinguished. The existence of such laboratories in 
seats of learning has profoundly affected the teaching of the 
subject by training large num^rs of competent observers, besides 
calling forth in ever widening circles an intelligent interest in 
physical studies. 

It is aot> we think, too much to say that the work in physics of 
the Victorian period has completely revolutionised the subject, 
and, both on its theoretical and pracrical sides, fiur exceeds in value 
that previously done in any period of similar extent The theory 
of gravitation was the great achievement of the Newtonian school. 
In the following century, physical optics and, later, the nature of 
ether attracted most attention fSrom philosophers, while practical 
men developed the steam-engine and studied the theory of heat 
The Victorian ago has seen electricity raised to the rank of an all- 
embracing science, and applied to innumerable industrial uses— - 
power-engines, lighting, heating, telegraphy, telephones. Other 
important scientific and industaial applications relate to photo- 
graphy and spectrum analysis ; the development of the turbine- 
eQU^e ; the invention of the internal combustion-engine, with its 
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numerous uses in transport on land and water ; the introduction 
of submarine boats, and heavier-than-air flying-machines ; and 
the use of wireless telegraphy. In this chapter, however, a bare 
reference to these practical applications must sufSce. 


B, Chemistry 

Chemistry has always busied itself with the changes of 
material things. By working in metals and precious stones, by 
making colours, by producing things used by artists to give 
delight to themselves and others, by fashioning natural materials 
into things useful to men, by concocting potions which had strange 
effects on the bodies and minds of those who swallowed them, by 
doing these things and things like these, chemists slowly amassed 
much knowledge, knowledge, however, which was fragmentary and 
disconnected. The strange changes which chemists discovered 
impelled the more ardent and adventurous among them to dream 
of the possibility of finding a universal medicine which should put 
an end to disease and suffering and enable the adept to bring all 
imperfect things to a state of perfection. The history of alchemy 
is the history of a particular branch of the universal quest, the 
quest of the unchanging. 

In the later years of the eighteenth century, between 1770 and 
1700, chemistry passed, at a bound, from being an empirical art to 
becoming a science. The man who made the great transfbnnation 
was Antoine Laurent Lavoisier. With the work of the master we 
are not concerned here. 

From the time of Lavoisier to our own day, chemistry has 
progressed, in the main, along four lines. For some years, chemists 
concentrated their attention on one definite cli^ of material 
changes, the changes which happen when substances are burned 
in the air. The knowledge which was gained of the changes of 
oomposition and of property during combustion incited and 
guided chemists to a sewdhing examination of the distinciiire 
propertiee of many difibrent substances, and this examination 
brought albont the clarifying of the conception of definite kinds 
of matter, and the appUcaMon of this conception to the opening of 
many patl^ of chemical enquiry. While these advances wece being 
made, a quiet member of the Society of Friends presented ihemistry 
with a marvellously delicate and peuetratire instrument fin: further- 
ing accurate knowledge of material changes. John Dalton made 
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what seemed a small addition to the Greek atomic theory, an 
addition which changed an interesting speculation into a scientific 
theory. As the century went on, chemists began to elucidate 
the connections between chemical events and physical phenomena. 
The science of physical chemistry began. 

Among those who investigated the phenomena of combustion 
in the eighteenth, and early nineteenth, century, Priestley and 
Cavendish are pre-eminent. Black was the first chemist to 
make an accurate, quantitative examination of a particular, 
limited, chemical change, and, by so doing, to give clearness to 
the expression ‘a homogeneous substance.’ The atomic theory 
was Dalton’s gift to science. From the many chemists who 
amplified the work of Dalton, and used the conceptions of atom 
and molecule to connect and explain new classes of chemical facts, 
Williamson and Frankland may be selected as the representatives. 
As workers in the borderland between chemistry and physics, 
Graham and Faraday are specially to be remembered. The in- 
vestigations of Davy touched and illuminated every side of 
chemical progress. 

Besides these men, who greatly enriched and advanced the 
science of chemistry in the period under review, there were 
many workers whose contributions cannot be considered hera 
References are given in the bibliography to the writings of some 
of them. 

Joseph Priestley was a man of many gifts and a very versatile 
mind. When a youth at an academy, he tells us that he ‘saw 
reason to embrace what is generally called the heterodox side of 
aJmost every question.' When about twenty-eight years of age, 
he taught, in a school at Warrington, languages (he had a great 
natural gift of tongues), oratory and criticism, elocution, 
natural phenmnena, dvil law and anatomy. 

In the sevepiaes of the eighteenth century, Priestley turned his 
attention to difihrent kinds of airs. He obtained and partially 
examined many gases, but rarely troubled about 8^»arating them 
completely from impuriHee. In August 1774, Priestley obtained a 
large lens with whi^ he concentrated the sun’s rays on whatever 
substance happened to come to his hand, with the object of finding 
what air could be extracted from it. T^en he thus heated uter- 
mriw cakinatua per « (now called oxide of mercury), he obtained 
an air in which a candle Immed with a ‘remarkably vigorous 
flame.’ This result, he says, ‘surprised me more tihan I can wdl 
express.’ The new air was subjected to many tests ; it always 
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behaved in a very onea^jccted manner. He placed a mouse in his 
new air ; the mouse remained lively, and the air did not become 
‘noxious.’ The results of other experiments caused Priestley 
to lie awake through the night ‘in utter astonishment’ At last, 
he concluded that the new air was ‘between four and five times as 
good as common air.’ He regarded the new air as a very superior 
kind of common air. 

Priestley thought alchemically, not as a chemist To the 
alchemist, the properties of things were external wrappings which 
might be removed from one thing and put round another, without 
affecting the essential substance of either thing, which substance 
it was the business of properties to hide from the uninitiated. 
Priestley thought of different airs as identical, or nearly identical, 
in substance, and only apparently different because of superficial 
differences in the mantles, the properties, by which the essoutlai 
substance was concealed. When he obtain^ the air from burnt 
mercury, he thought he ha^l removed from common air something 
which made it ‘ noxious, vitiated, depraved, corrupt’ He had not 
learnt, what Black’s experiments, made twenty years before 1774, 
might have taught him, that each particular, material thing is 
known only by its propertiea Priestley's forced explanation of the 
facts which he himself discovered helped to convince investigators 
that the notion of ulentity of substance bidden under differences 
of properties is a great hindrance to the acquirement of accurate 
knowle<lge of natured events. 

Priestley could not get over his astonishment at the behaviour 
of the new air. In science, one does well to be astonished ; but, 
to astotdshment one must add ioveetigatioa, to investigaHoa, 
reasoning, and, to reasoning, more investigation. Stopping at 
astonishment, Priestley made his facts square with the theory that 
dominated him, the theory of phlogiston. The phlogisteans taught 
that something, which they had named phlogiston, toe principle of 
fire, rushes out of a burning substance as it butm Phlo^ston 
wf« never captured. Priestley held that toe elusive phlogistoD is 
a great oorrupter of your airs or gasea He supposed that be had 
depriyed common air of this depraving principle ; be trained Hk 
new gas dephiogisUeated air. He invented many very ingeuloas 
hypotheses to aooonnt for facts observed ly himself. Bad he 
s^e a few aocurate quantitative experiments, he voU^t Imve 
broken the tcdls of his fiivourite theory. 

The Fraoeh toemkt lAvoisier saw the impwrtanoe of PHsstley’s 
discovery of de|ddogl st loated dr, and, fay a ssrlee of rigidly 

R. b XIV. cns. vm. 18 
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quantitative experiments with tin and mercury, proved that, when 
a substance bums in air, it combines with a constituent of the air, 
which air-constituent is the gas prepared by Priestley. Lavoisier 
called this gas oscygm, because many of its compounds are 
acids. 

Priestley’s insatiable curiosity, his mental alertness, his im- 
patience of detaUs, were required for the advancement of chemistry, 
no less than the passionless determination and the scrupulous 
accuracy of Cavendish. 

Henry Cavendish, of Peterhouse, was bred in the theory of 
phlo^ston, as I*riestley was, and remained faithful to that theory, 
as Priestley did. He thought of many airs, or gases, as more or less 
phlogisticated forms of a few particular substances. Cavendish 
described the explosion of a mixture of common air and inflammable 
air (obtained by the action of acids on zinc) as one of the ways of 
phlogisticating air. This process is accompanied by a decrease in 
the volume of the interacting gases. Cavendish tried to discover 
the cause of this decrease. He exploded accurately measured 
volumes of dephlogisticated air (oxygen) and inflammable air 
(hydrogen), and found that water was the sole product of the 
change when dephlogisticated air was mixed with twice its volume 
of inflammable air. The explanation which Cavendish gave of 
this fundamentally important fact was confused and vague, because 
he insisted on making the facts uphold the phlogistic theory. 
Without knowing exactly what he had done, Cavendish had 
determined the quantitative volumetric composition of water. 
When the phlogistic theory had been swept away, the very 
great importance of the accurate work of Cavendish became 
manifest. 

Joseph Black graduated as doctor of medicine in the university 
of Edinburgh in 1766, presenting a thesis entitled Magm^ 
cdba, QidcMme, and other alcaiine mjd)6tcm<^. That thesis is 
probably the earliest example of a genuinely scientific cliftmic uT 
investigation. Black proved that mild magnesia (now called 
magnesium carbonate) loses weight when it is calcined ; he deter- 
mined the loss of weight; he proved that the solid substance 
which remains after calcination has properties of its own which 
distinguish it from mild magnesia ; he 6howe4 that, during calci- 
nation, an air, or gas, is given oflF, different from any air, or gas, 
then known ; he examined, accurately, the properties of this gas, 
which he called fixed air ; and he reproduced the original quantity 
of mild magnesia by dissolving the calcined magnesia in acid, and 
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adding fixed alkali (now called potaasium carbonate), a substance 
which he proved to give off fixed air when it is calcined. By his 
experiments, Black proved mild magnesia to be composed of fixed 
air united with calcined magnesia, and showed that each of these 
three substances is a particular and definite kind of matter, dis- 
tinguished from all other kinds of matter by constant qualities. 
He also proved that the change which happens when chalk is 
burned is exactly similar to the calcining of mild magnesia ; fixed 
air is driven out of the chalk, and bund lime— a i>erfcctly 
definite homogeneous substance — remaina. 

The work of Black prepared the way for the penetrative, ex- 
perimental analysis of the phenomena of combustion ; it taught 
chemists to use accurately observed properties of bodies as the 
only means of distinguishing one body from another ; it showed 
that, if chemical investigation is to produce results of permanent 
value, it must be quantitative; incidentally, by isolating and 
examining fixed air, it began a new branch of chemistry, the study 
of the changes of composition and properties which happen when 
homogeneous gases interact 

Black and Cavendish were painstaking, motlxMlical, un- 
emotional, eminently clear-headed. Priestley was flighty, flitting 
from one thing to another in his lalmratory, always curious, never 
working out his discoveHes, unable to think chemically outside of 
the theory which dominated him. Black, Cavendish Mid Priestley 
greatly advanced the science of chemistry. 

So long as chemists formed vague generalisations founded 
introspective speculations, they made little progress. It was by 
concentrating their attention on a few limited occurrences, and 
accurately examining these by quantitative experiments, that 
chemists gradually gained clear oonoeptions which could be 
directly used in the investigation of more complicated chemical 
changes. ‘True genius,’ Coleridge said, ‘begins by generalising 
and condensing; it ends in realising and expanding.' The vague 
generalising of the alchemists was followed by the oondenring 
work of Black and Cavendish, wad by the suggestive discoveries of 
Priestley. The rime was approaching for realising and expandiai^ 

In 1808, a small book appeared, enritled A nete syafiim qf 
ChemietA FMlo9<^, Part I, by John Daltoa The Muenoe of 
that book on the development of chemistry, and of pfayrica idao, 
has been very grec^ 

Dalton deHvered a lecture in Manchester, in .1808, wherein he 
said ‘ An enquiry into riie relative wei|^ts of the ultimate particles 

18 -a 
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of bodies is a subject, so far as I know, entirely new; I have lately 
been prosecuting this enquiry with remarkable success.’ Many of 
Dalton’s predecessors, both chemists and physicists, had used, in a 
vaguer and general manner, the Greek conception of the atomic 
structure of matter, Dalton showed how the relative weights of 
atoms can be determined. By doing that, he brought down the 
atomic theory to the solid earth, and made it a bold, suggestive, 
stimulating guide ready for the use of chemists and physicists. 

Dalton was not a great experimenter ; he generally used the 
results of other chemists’ experiments. He was a scientific thinker, 
characterised by boldness and caution. Dalton assumed, as 
Lucretius had done long before him, that matter has a grained 
structure; that all the ultimate particles of each particular 
homogeneous substance are identical, and differ in properties, 
one of which is their weight, from the particles of all other 
definite substances; he also assumed that the mechanism of 
chemical changes, that is, changes wherein homogeneous substances 
are produced different from those present when the changes began, 
is the coalescence of atoms of different kinds to form new sorts of 
atoms. 

In order to find the relative weights of atoms, Dalton argued 
as follows; Analyses and syntheses of water show that eight 
grains of oxygen unite with one grain of hydrogen to form water. 
If this change is the union of atoms of oxygen with atoms of 
hydrogen, to form atoms of water, and if all the atoms of each 
one of these three homogeneous substances are identical in weight 
and other properties, it follows that an atom of oxygen is eight 
times heavier than an atom of hydrogen. If we take the atomic 
weight of hydrogen as unity — ^because hydrogen is lighter than 
any other known substance — then the atomic weight of oxygen is 
eight, and the atomic weight of water is nina 

In arriving at the conclusion that the atondo weight of oxygen 
is eight, if the atomic weight of hydrogen is one, Dalton made the 
assumption that a sin^e atom of oxygen unites with one atom of 
hydrogen to form an atom of water. He made this assumption 
because it was simpler than any other. Had he chosen to suppose 
that two atoms of hydrogen unite with one atom of oxygen, he 
must have assigned to oxygen the atomic weight sixteen, and to 
water the atomic weight eighteen 

To make Dalton’s method perfectly general, and quite conclusive 
in its results, it was necessary to find means for fixing the relative 
weights of the atoms formed by the union of other, simpler, atoms ; 
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it waa also necessary to find means of determining the number of 
atoms of each kind which unite to form a more complex atom* 
A general method for solving these two problems was given to 
chemistry in 1811 — 12 by an Italian physical chemist named 
Avogadro, who brought into science the notion of a second order 
of minute particles, supplementing the conception of atom by that 
of molecule. 

It is not possible in this brief sketch to indi^te the many new 
fields of investigation which were opened, and made fruitful, by 
the Daltonian atomic theory. From the many workers who used 
this theory as a means for pressing forward along new lines of 
enquiry, two may bo selected, since their work is typical of much 
that was done in chemistry during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Alexander Williamson strove to make chemists realise the need 
of using the Avogadrean molecule as well as the Daltonian atom. 
By his work on etherification, and by other experimental investiga- 
tions, as well as by reasoning on his own results and those obtained 
by other chemists, Williamson demonstrated the fruitfulness of 
the notion of the molecule. He endeavoured to determine the 
relative weights of molecules by purely chemical methods. These 
methods proved to be less satisfactory, and much less general, 
than the physical method which had been described by Avogadnx 

Tlie conception of equivalency, that is, equal value in exchange, 
of determinate weights of different homogeneous substances, fatw 
been very helpful in chemistry. In 1868, Edward Frankland 
applied the notion of equivalency to the atoms of elements, that 
is, homogeneous substances whidh have not been separated into 
unlike parts. He arranged the elements in groups, the atoms of 
those in any one group being of equal value in exchange, inasmuch 
as each of these atoms combines with the same number of other 
atonus to form molecules. 

When Frankland’s conception had been developed, and the 
method of determining the equivalency of atoms made more 
definite and more workable a vast new field of enquiry was 
opened, a field which has proved remarkably i^tfhl hi 
purely sdeutltBo woric, and iu applied chemistry. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that the great industry of makliig aofline 
colours is an outoome of the notion of atomic equivalent Intro- 
duced by Frankknd into chemical soienoa 

The words dbmsnt and principle were rawd by tiw alchemist 
as nearly synonymotw; both words ware naed vaguely. The 
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meaning given to the term element, by Lavoisier, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century — a definite kind of matter which 
has not been decomposed, that is, separated into unlike parts — 
was elucidated, and confirmed as the only fruitful connotation 
of the term by the work of Sir Humphry Davy on potash and soda 
in 1808. 

Humphry Davy was the most brilliant of English chemists. 
He was the friend of Wordsworth and Sir Walter Scott. Lockhart 
says that the conversation of Davy and Scott was fascinating and 
invigorating. Each drew out the powers of the other. 

I remember William Laidlaw whispering to me, one night when their 
‘ rapt talk ’ had kept the circle ronnd the fire nntil long after the nsnal bedtime 
of Abbotsford—' Gude preserve ns! this is a very superior occasion ^1’ 

Davy sent an electric current through pieces of potash and soda ; 
the solids melted, and ‘small globules, having a high metallic 
lustre, and being precisely similar in visible characters to quick- 
silver, appeared.’ By burning the metal-like globules, Davy 
obtained potash and soda. Making his experiments quantitative, 
weighing the potash and the soda before passing the current, and 
the potash and soda obtained by burning the metal-like products 
of the first change, he proved that potash and soda, which, at that 
time, were classed with the elements, are composed each of a metal 
combined with oxygen. The new metals — ^potassium and sodium — 
are soft and very light, and instantly combine with oxygen when 
they are exposed to the air. 

Everyone had been accustomed to think of a metal as a heavy, 
hard solid, unchanged, or very slowly changed, by exposure to air. 
Had chemists strictly defined the term metal, they could not have 
allowed the bases of potash and soda (as Davy called the new sub- 
stances) to be included among metals. Happily, the definitions of 
natural science are not as the definitions of the logician ; they are 
descriptive summaries of what is known, and suggestive guides to 
further enquiry. 

As every attempt to separate potassium and sodium into unlike 
parts failed, Davy put them into the class elements ; he said— ‘Till 
a body is decomposed, it ^ould be considered as simple.’ 

In 1810, Davy investigated a substance concerning the 
composition of which a fierce controversy raged. Oxymuriatic 
acid was said by almost all chemists at that time to be a compound 
of oxygen with an unknown base. ITo one had been able to get 

* I4ft of Sir Waiter Seott (6 vol*., 1900), voL ra, p. 408. 
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oxygen from it, or to isolate the base supposed to be a constituent 
of it By putting away, for the time, all hypotheses and specula- 
tions, and by conducting his experiments quantitatively, Davy 
showed that oxymuriatic acid is not an acid, but is a simple 
substance, that is, a substance which is not decomposed in any 
of the changes it undergoes. He proposed to name this simple 
substance chlorine ; a name, Davy said, ' founded ui>on one of its 
obvious and characteristic properties— its colour.’ Davy re- 
marked — ‘Names should express things not opiniona’ 

Davy thought much about the connections between chemical 
affinity and electrical energy, and investigated these connections 
by well planned experiments. In 1807, he Hai<i”‘May not the 
electrical energy bo identical with chemical aflinity?' He used 
the expressions — ‘different electrical states,’ and ‘degrees of 
exaltation of the electrical states,' of the particles of bodies. 
Becent researches into the subject of chemical affinity have 
established the great importance of the conceptions adumbrated 
by Davy in these expressions. 

Chemistry, the study of the changes of composition and 
properties which happen when homogeneous substances interact, 
has always been closely connected with physios, the study of the 
behaviour of substances apart from those interactions of them 
in which composition is changed. Among the earlier physical 
chemists, Graham occupies an important plaoa 

Thomas Graham was a shy, rearing num, most of whose life 
was spent in his laboratory. There is a tradition in Glasgow 
institution, where he taught chemistry, in his younger days, before 
moving to London (in his later years he was master of &e mint), 
that, when he came into the leteture theatre, to deliver his first 
lecture to a large audience, be looked around in dismay and fled. 

Graham established the ftuihunental phenomena of the difihsion 
of gases and of liquids ; he distinguished, and applied the distinction, 
between crystalloids, solutions of which pass through animal and 
vegetable membranes, and ooiloids, which do not pass throngli 
those memlMranes. The investigation of the behaviour of colloidal 
sabstaneei has led, in recent years, to great admuces In the 
knowledge of phenomena common to chemistry, physks and 
biology. 

Eleotrocdiemktiy, the study of the connections between ehemical 
and electiioal adj<»is, has been prodnotivi^ in recent yean, of more 
fer-reaohing randts than have been obtained in any othar branch 
of physical chemistry. Much what has bem di^ in the last 
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half-century is based on the work of Faraday, and, indirectly, on the 
suggestion of Davy, Both were men of genius, that is, men who 
see the central position of the problem they are investigating, who 
seize and hold that position until the problem is solved, letting the 
surface phenomena, for the time, ‘go to the dogs, what matters?’ 
Men of genius work from the centre outwards. 

To Michael Faraday, we owe the fundamental terms of electro- 
chemistry. The separation of a salt into two parts by the electric 
current, he called electrolysis ; the surfaces from which the current 
passes into, and out of, an electrolysable compound, he named 
electrodes ; the substances liberated at the electrodes, he called 
ions. Faraday measured ‘the chemical power of a current’ by 
the quantities of the ions set free during a determinate period 
of electrolysis. Taking as his unit the quantity of electricity 
which liberates one gram of hydrogen from an eleokolysabto 
compound of that element, he showed that the weights of different 
ions liberated from compoimds by unit quantity of electricity are 
in the proportion of their chemical equivalents. Using the language 
of ibe atomic theory, Faraday declared that ‘the atoms of bodies 
which are equivalent to each other in their ordinary chemical action 
have equal quantities of electricity mutually associated with them.' 

In 1834, Faraday said — ‘The forces called electricity and 
chemical affinity are one and the same.’ Faraday distinguished 
the intensity of electricity from the quantity of it, and indicated 
the meaning of each of these factors. One would not greatly 
exaggerate if one said that the notable advances made in the 
last quarter of a century in the elucidation of chemical affinity 
are but developments and applications of Faraday's pregnant 
work on the two factors of electrical energy. 

The results established by Faraday have led to the conception 
of atoms of electricity, a conception which has been of great 
service in advancing the study of radioactivity. Faraday’s results 
have also been the incentives and guides in researdhes which go 
to the root of many problems of the physical sciences, and of not 
a few of the biological sciences also. 

At the time of the foundation of the Boyal Society, chemistry 
was a conglomeration of more or less useful recipes, and a dream 
of the elixir. Today, chemistry is becoming an almost universal 
science. Happily, chemists still dream. 
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0. Biolwot 

Although science, during the eighteenth century, was, like 
many other intellectual activities in our country, more or less 
in al^yance, an attempt has been made, in the following pages, 
to carry on the subject in the present chapter from that which 
appeared in a previous volume (Viri) of this History. 

‘ The Royal Society of London for Improving Natural Know- 
ledge,’ one of the oldest scientific societies *in the world and 
certainly the oldest in the empire, was formally founde<l in 1660 , 
and received its royal charter of incorporation two years later. 
At a preliminary meeting, a list hail been prei>ared of some forty 
‘ names of such persons as were known to those present whom 
they judged willing and fit to joyne... in the designe,' and amot^ 
these names we find those of ‘Mr Itobert Boyle, Sir Kenelme 
Digby, Mr Evelyn, Dr Ward, Dr Wallis, Dr Olissoit, Dr Ent, 
Dr Cowley, Dr Willis, Dr Wren,’ names whose owners have Injen 
dwelt upon in volume vni. 

Thus, for the first time in our countryi the study of science was, 
to a degree, organised and its advancement promoted, not only 
by periodical meetings where exi>enmente were conducted and 
criticism freely ofibred, but by the collection of scientific books, 
which still remain at Burlington hoiue, and of ‘ natural objects,' 
which have for long formed part of the British Museum's 
oollectiions. 

So Tlitaons and so Noble a Design, 

So Hnmaa for iti Uee, for KnowMge so Dlvise, 

as Abraham Cowley, the laureate of the new movement, wrote, 
was, in part, a protest against the credulity and superstitions of 
a credulous and superstitious age, and the word ‘natural,’ as 
used in Uie charter, was used in deliberate opposition to 'supers 
natnnd,' the aim of the society being, at any rate in part, to 
discoorage divination and witchcraft. 

We Itove said something about the brilliant bmid dt jdiydo- 
logistic headed hj Harvey, who made the Stewart period remarkable 
in the annala of eeience; though there were then other 

biologiste lesi gifted than Harvey, but still laadwe in thdbr several 
fields. The recent iavmition of the microeoope had a great 
impetus to the stingy of the anatomical etmotoie of {dants and, 
later, of animals; and, In relation to this, we most not overlook 
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the work of Nehemiah Grew, who, with the Italian Malpighi, may 
be considered a co-founder of the science of plant-anatomy. 

Nehemiah Grew studied at Pembroke hall, Cambridge, and after- 
wards took his doctor’s degree at Leyden. He published numerous 
treatises dealing with the anatomy of vegetables, and with the 
comparative anatomy of trunks, roots, and so forth, illustrated 
by admirable, if somewhat diagrammatic, plates. Although 
essentially an anatomist, he made certain investigations into 
plant physiology and suggested many more. Perhaps his most 
interesting contribution to botany, however, was his discovery 
that dowering plants, like animals, have male and female sexes. 
It seems odd to reflect that this discovery is only about 260 years 
old. When Grew began to work, the study of botany was in a 
very neglected condition — the old herbal had ceased to interest, 
and, with its contemporary, the bestiary, was disappearing from 
current use, while the work of some of Grew's contemporaries, 
notably Robert Morison and John Bay, hastened their dis- 
appearance. Of these two systematists, Ray, on the whole, was the 
more successful His classification of plants obtained in England 
until the latter half of the eighteenth century, when it was gradually 
replaced by the Linnaean metiiod of classification. 

But Ray has other claixns on our regard. He and Francis 
Willughby, both of Trinity college, attacked a similar problem in 
the animal kingdom. Willughby was the only son of wealthy and 
titled parents, while Ray was the son of a village blacksmith. 
But the older universities are great levellers, and Ray succeeded 
in infusing into his fellow student at Cambridge his own genuine 
love for natural history. With Willughby, he started forth on his 
methodical investigations of animals and plants in all the accessible 
parts of the world. Willughby died young and bequeathed a 
small benefaction and his manuscripts to his older friend. After 
his death, Ray undertook to revise and complete his Ornithology, 
and therein paid great attention to the internal anatomy, to the 
habits and to the eggs of most of the birds he described. He, further, 
edited Willughby 's History of Fishes, but perpetuated the mistake 
of his predecessors in retaining whales among that group. In 
rather rationalistic mood, he argues that the fish which swallowed 
Jonah must have been a sharL Perhaps the weakest of their 
three great histories — the History of Insot^s — was such owing 
to the fact that Ray edited it in his old age. 

Ray was always a fine field naturalist, and his catalogues of 
Cambridgeshire plants long remmned a classic. We may, perhape, 
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sum up the contributions of this great naturalist in the words of 
MiaU; 

During his long and strenuous life he introduced many lasting improve- 
ments— fuller descriptions, better definitions, better associations, better 
seguenoes. He strove to rest bis distinctions nxmn knowledge of structure, 
wbioh he personally investigated at every opirartunity. ... His greatest 
single improvement was the division of the herbs info Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons^. 

Robert Hooke, a Westminster boy and, later, a student at 
Christ Church, was at once instructor and assistant to Boyle. 
The year that the Royal Society receiveti their charter, they 
appointed Hooke curator, and his duty was ‘ to furnish the 
Society’ every day they met with three or four considerable 
experiments. This amazing task he fulfilled in spite of the fact 
that ‘the fabrication of instruments for experiments was not 
commonly known to workmen,’ and that he never receivctl ‘ above 
£50 a year and that not certain.’ Hooke was a man of amazing 
versatility, very self-confident, attacking problems in all branches 
of science, greatly aiding their advance, but avid of fame. 

In person but dUpicable, being crooked and low in nature and as he grew 
older more and more deformed. He was idwaya very pale and lean and 
latterly nothing but skin and bone >. 

His active, jealous mind conceived that almost every discovery of 
his time had been there initiated; and this uxiety to claim 'priority’ 
induced Newton to suppress his treatise OpiAet until after the date 
of Hooke’s death. His book MierogragAia, 'a most excellent 
piece, of which I am very proud,’ as Pepys has it, is the record of 
what a modem schoolboy newly introduced to tibe microscope would 
write down. Yet he was undoubtedly, lUthough not a lovable 
character, the best 'mechanic of his aga' 

British physiology, wbioh had started magnificently with 
Harvey, and had continued under Mayow, de Mayeme and othera, 
was carried forward by Stephen Hales, at one time fellow of 
Cknrpus Christ! college, Cambridge, and for years perpetual curate 
at Taddington. He was a bom experimenter, and, as a student, 
worked. In the 'elaboratory of Trinity College,’ which had been 
established under the rule of Bentley, ever anxious to make hki 
college tibe leader In every kind of learning. Sacha has pointed 
out during the eighteenth century, the etudy of the waatomy 
of plaate made but little progreae ; but there waa a v«ry raid 

1 Tlu Murif JrtamvU$t$, L. 0. Miill, Lmlm, m*. 
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advance in our knowledge of plant physiology. This, in the main, 
was due to Hales; he investigated the rate of transpiration and 
held views as to the force causing the ascent of sap which have 
recently come to their own ; he recognised that the air might 
be a source of food for the plant and ‘ connected the assimilative 
function of leaves with the action of light,’ though he failed to 
find the mode of the interaction. He worked much on gases, and 
paved the way for Priestley and others by devising methods of 
collecting them over water. Hales, this ‘poor, good, primitive 
creature,’ as Horace Walpole called him, was not less remarkable 
as an investigator of animal physiology, and was the first to 
measure the blood-pressure, and the rate of flow in the capillaries. 
Sir Francis Darwin states : 

ItL first opening the way to a correct appreciation of blood-preesore Hales’ 
work may rank second in importance to Harvey’s in founding the modem 
science of physiology. 

He was, further, a man of ‘ many inventions,’ especially in the fields 
of ventilation and hy^ene. 

The beginning of our period coincides with the formation of 
public museums. * Previous to the Stewart times, collections of 
‘natural objects ’ were, for the most part, housed in churches, in the 
houses of the great, in coffee-houses and in the shops of apothe- 
caries ; but now public libraries were being established, and, in many 
of these, botanical, geological and especially zoological specimens 
found a home. In more than one Cambridge college, the library 
still gives shelter to a skeleton, a relic of the time when anatomy 
was taught within the college walls ; and, at this day, the curious, 
and, at times, inconvenient, yoke joining the museum at South 
Kensington with the museum in Bloomsbury testifies to this 
primitive state of affairs. 

In 1728, John Woodward bequeathed his ‘Fossils, a vast quan- 
tities of Ores, Minerals and Shells, with other curiosities well 
worth viewing’ to Cambridge university; it was housed in the 
university library and formed the nucleus about which the present 
magnificent museum has collected. For many years, the Royal 
Society maintained a museum which, at one time, contained ‘the 
stones taken out of Lord Belcarre’s heart in a silver box,’... 
‘ a petrified fish, the skin of an antelope which died in St James’ 
Park, a petrified foetus' and ‘a bottle full of stag’s tears.’ The 
trustees of Gresham college assigned the long gallery as a home 
for those and other ‘rarities’; but, when the society, in 1781, 
migrated to Somerset house, the entire collection was handed over 
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to the British Museum. The charter of the last named is dated 
1763, and its beginnings were the library of Sir Robert Cotton, 
which the nation had purchased in 1700, and the collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, which were now purchased with the proceeds of 
a lottery, set on foot for this purpose. The collections of this 
‘ General Repository,’ as the act of 1763 called the museum, were 
kept together until the middle of the nineteenth century, when, 
after long delay, the natural history objects wore transferred to 
South Kensington and housed in a building which, in all respects, 
was worthy of the Board of Works of the time. 

John Tradescant and his son of the same name accumulated 
and stored in south Lambeth a * museum which was considered to 
be the most extensive in Europe at that time.’ It was acquired in 
1659 by Elias Ashmole, and, with his own collections, passed 
by gift, twenty-three years later, to Oxford university, the whole 
forming the nucleus of the present Ashmolean museum. 

Want of space precludes the consideration of other museums ; 
but it may be remarked that the earlier collectors got together 
their treasures much as schoolboys now collect, their taste was 
universal and no rarity was too trivial for their notice. Such collec- 
tions excited popular interest, and ' a museum of curiositiuH ' was 
often an added attraction to the London coffee-house. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, the coffee-house part of the enterprise was 
dropped, and the museum, with an entrance-fee and a priced cata- 
logue, formed a source of revenue to many a collector, most 
of whom were not too scrupulous in their Identiifksationa. The 
dime museums in the Bowery, New York, are their modem 
successors. These museums were (ff little sdentifio or educational 
value ; at best, they stimulated the imagination of the uninformed, 
or allowed a child to see with bis own eyes something he had read 
about in his books. The normal, as a rule, was passed by, the 
abnormal treasured. Ethnographical objects were collected not 
so much to arouse in the q^eetator a desire to study seriously 
^y* beastUe devices of y* liei^en' as to excite and startle him 
with their rough unfinish, on the one hand, and their high dnMt 
on the other. The collections of the museums were ill arranged, 
inacouratd^ labelled and inaccessible to students; the aleff 
were wholly inedeqaate and mainly dependent tixt thdr Itring 
on admlsition foee. Xt was not until the nineteenth omtuiy 
was well advanced that a systematic and adaeliflo attempt 
was made to Identify specimens aneavahtiy, to eimi^ them 
logically, to kbd them ftiUy and, .fturther, to eoBeot in the 
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background, unseen by the fleeting visitor, vast accumulations 
of material for the investigation of the genuine student and 
researcher. 

Museums as centres of real education, not as places of wonder 
and vacant amazement, are almost affairs of our time, and it 
was not until the twentieth century that official guides were 
appointed to explain their treasures to the enquiring visitor. 
Even today, the system of weekly lectures on the contents of a 
museum which obtains largely on the other side of the Atlantic 
is, with us, only beginning. 

We must not omit to mention the magnificent museum of the 
Royal college of Surgeons, in London, which incorporates the 
Hunterian collection brought together by John Hunter, and which 
has been growing ever since his time. Of its kind, it is without a 
rival in the world. 

During the seventeenth century, men of science still, to a 
great extent, remained the gifted amateurs they were at the time 
of the foundation of the Royal Society; and yet they were very 
successful in establishing many institutions which had a greater 
effect on the advance of biological sciences than their founders 
foresaw. 

Towards the beginning of the seventeenth centuiy, the Oxford 
botanic garden had been founded (1621), which was followed, in 
1667, by the opening of the Edinburgh botanic garden, and, in 1673, 
by the foundation of the Chelsea physic garden, by the Apothe- 
caries’ company. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Glasgow followed suit By this time, many of the universities had 
chairs of botany, and botany and anatomy were the first biological 
sciences represented by professorial chairs in this country. In 
1724, a chair was established at Cambridge, with Bradley as 
its first professor ; but he and his immediate followers had little 
success and, for the most part, were non-resident Oxford 
followed, in 1734, and Dillenius was the first to occupy the chair, 
which had been founded by William Sherrard. The botanic 
garden at Oxford, however, had been in existence for many years. 
At Cambridge, it was not till 1769 that Walker founded the 
botanic garden, which, at that time, occupied the northern site 
of the present museums of science. The fine specimen of the 
Sophora tree, the tree which yields the Chinese imperial yellow 
dye, is the last and only memorial of this old botanic garden. 
In 1766, Eew gardens, originally in possession of the Capel fiamily, 
were combined with Richmond gardens, then occupied by the 
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princess Augusta, widow of Frederick, prince of Wales. In fact, 
this lady may be regarded as the foundress of Kew, which, since 
her time, has played the leading part in the dissemination of 
botanical knowledge throughout the world. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Linnaean 
system of classification had been generally adopted in Great 
Britain, and, in the year 1783, Sir James Edward Smith secured, 
from the mother of Linnaeus, for £1050, the entire Linnaean 
collections. These did not, however, reach these islands without 
an effort on the part of the Swedish . government to retrieve 
them. Indeed, it sent a man-of-war after the ship which 
transported them. 

Following on this acquisition, Smith, in 1788, founded the 
Linnaean society, the immediate effect of which, i)6rhai)B, was 
to bring about a revolution in the mode of publishing scien- 
tific literature From the first, the Linnaean society issued 
journals and transactions instead of books or treatises ; their 
publications took the form of memoirs road before the society. 
In this respect, the Linnaean society set a fashion which has l>ceu 
consistently followed by the numerous societies which since have 
sprung up. 

The Boyal Society had taken all science as its province, and 
nothing in natural history was alien to the activities of the 
Linnaean society ; but, with the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, societies began to spring up in the metropolis which 
devoted their energies to the advancement of one sdenoe alone. 

The earUest effort was that of the Boyal Hortioultural society, 
founded in 1803. Its first secretary was Joseph Sabine, to whom 
much of its earlier succees was due. For a time, it undertook 
the training of gardeners and also sent collectors to foreign 
countries in search of horticnltural rarities. It still does much 
for horticulture, especially by its very successful flower-shows. 

The Geological society of London was founded in 1807. It was 
partly the outcome of a previous club known as the Askesian 
Bodeiy, and among the more prondnent founders were WHUam 
BaMngton, Humphry Davy, George Greenough and otbeiu The 
m^ings were at first held at the Freemasons’ tavera The 
sodety, like many other learned societies; now has roosMi at 
Burlington hoasa 

The Zoological sodety of London for the adraaoement of 
zoology and admal physiology, and for the l&hrodaotl<m of new 
and curious sulitjeots df the animal kingdom was fbonded in 
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1826 by Sir Stamford Raffles, the wellkno-vra traveller and governor 
in the east and the godfather of Raffled, J. Sabine, K. A. Vigors 
and other eminent naturalists. It 'vras incorporated by royal 
charter in 1829. 

The Royal Botanic society was founded in 1839, and was 
granted an area of eighteen acres within the inner circle of 
Regent’s park, and here Marnock laid out the gardens very much 
as they still are. Shortly after its establishment, annual exhi- 
bitions or flower-shows were begun, and such exhibitions, not 
entirely confined to flowers, are still one of the features of the 
society. 

Another society which has played a most useful part in the 
promotion of science is the Cambridge Philosophical society, 
founded in the year 1819, the only Society outside the capitid 
towns which possesses a royal charter. About the same time, 
the Dublin society (founded in 1731) assumed the title royal 
The Edinburgh Royal society was founded in 1783; the date of its 
revised charter is 1811. Many other societies in our chief towns 
did much to advance the cause of science ; but they are too 
numerous to record here. 

Another institution which embraced all branches of science was ' 
the Britidi Association for the Advancement of Science, which was 
due largely to the enterprise of Brewster, Babbage and Herschel 
It held its first meeting in York in the year 1831. The objects of 
its founders were 

to firive a stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to scientific 
enquiry, to promote the intercourse of those who eultirate science in different 
parts of the British Empire with one another, and with foreign philosophers, 
to obtain a more general attention to the objects of stdence, and the removal 
of any disadvantages of a public kind, which impede its progress. 

With certain exceptions, the books on biology during the laai 
half of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
were largely treatises on classification, or on the practical applica- 
tion of the knowledge of pladts, such as medical and agricultural 
works. It was during this period, too, that certain magazines 
were started. Curtis founded The Botmical Magmim in the 
year 1787. But the great increase of scientific journals only 
began some fifty years later ; many of those dealing with different 
branches of biological science were first published about the 
middle of tho nineteenth century. Among them may be men- 
tioned the following, with the date of their first appearance; 
The Annals and Magazine of Matured History, 1841 ; Tfte 
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Zoologist, 1843 ; Quarterly Journal of MUroscopieal Science, 
1853; The Journal of Horticulture, 1862; The Geological 
Magazine, 1864; The Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
1866. 

Great advance was also being made in our knowledge of the 
flora and fauna of the British dominions beyond the scaa. Pro- 
minent among explorers was Sir .Joseph Banks, who studied the 
flora of Newfoundland in 1766 and, later, accompanied by Holander 
and others, started with Cook on his memorable voyage round 
the world in the ‘Endeavour.’ lie returned to England in 
1771 and, during the following year, visited Iceland. Banks’s 
very extensive explorations helped to make Kow the centre of 
botanical activity, an activity which soon became world-wida 
It is worth recalling that his private secretary was the dis- 
tinguished botanist Robert Brown, to whom he bequeathed his 
herbarium and library. Brown took part in the celebrated expe- 
dition of Flinders to Australia, which started in 1801, and added 
greatly to our knowledge of the fauna and flora of Australasia 
Nor must it be forgotten that Brown was the first to observe the 
cell-nucleus. This, as one of his biographers remarks, was ‘a 
triumph of genius,’ for Brown worked only with the simple 
microscope, and the technique of staining cells and tissues was 
then unknown. It is interesting to note that the nucleus was 
described and figured eight years before the surrounding proto- 
plasm attracted attention. In Ihot, in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, repeated improvements in the mieroeoope 
and in histological technique were demonstrating very dearly that 
all living organisms, whether plant or animal, consist either of 
a single cell or a complex of ceils, mad that they all began life 
as a single cellular auit 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, men of science 
specialised leas than now. Each branch of science was smaller, 
and more than one branch oonld be grasped and studied by 
the same observer. Among such men were J. S. Henslow and 
Adam Sedgwick, the prime movers in the founding of the 0am- 
biidge FhilosopMoal society. Henslow, at first, devoted eqwdWl 
attention to omodhology, entomology and geolqi^y. He was a 
professor of mineralogy at twenty-six, and with tlmt power of 
quick change of chahr, once more prevalent than now, he became 
professor of botany the following year. He was sneoeeded 
in ihe ohahr of minerajk)gy by Whewell, which reealli the foot 
that Whewell’s JSTIslofp qf the Bcimm, one of the 

a, u XIV. CH. vin. 19 
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wellknown Bridge/wat&r treatises, played a large part in the 
thought of our great-grandparents. Henslo'w was among the 
first to insist upon practical work in his botanical classes. His 
class dissected living plants, and investigated and recorded such 
structure as they could make out He provided them with 
proper apparatus for dissections, and he saw that they studied 
the physiology and the minute anatomy of plants as well as 
external features. 

Another striking feature of the British botanists of a hundred 
years ago was their determined and steady effort to replace the 
artificial Linnaean system by a more natural one. Prominent 
among the men who gradually evolved a sounder view of the 
interrelationship of plants were the elder Hooker, Robert' Brown, 
Sir Joseph Banks (‘the greatest Englishman of his time’), Bentham 
and, especially, John Bindley. Bindley was professor at the newly- 
founded university college in Gower street ; and this institution 
took a very prominent part in the science of the century, being 
untrammelled by restrictions which sorely retarded the advance- 
ment of science at the older universities. 

Plant pathology was, also, coming to the fore, and Miles 
Joseph Berkeley was establishing a permanent reputation as a 
systematic mycolo^st He has, indeed, been called the origi- 
nator and founder of plant pathology, and was the first to 
recognise the economic importance of many fungoid plant 
diseases. His work on Phytc^hthora the potato fungus 

— (1846) is still a classic. 

Another branch of science, of less economic but of more 
academic interest, v-'s plant palaeontology, which, under Witham, 
Binney and Williamson — the last named was elected, in 1861, 
professor of natural history, anatomy and physiology at the 
newly-founded Owens college, Manchester— was rapidly forging 
ahead, at any rate in the north of England. Here, chiefly, the 
foundations were being laid for the very remarkable advances 
which have been made in this branch of the subject since the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Modern geology, in Great Britain, might be said to begin witl 
James Hutton, who, after taking the degree of doctor of medicine 
at Beyden, devoted himself to the cultivation of a small estate 
inherited from his father, and to practical chemistry. The luoratlvt 
results of the latter employment enabled hir ' . > give himself U| 
wholly to scientific pursuits. His agricultural studies, eepedal]^ 
during his residence with a farmer in N'orfolk, interested him ii 
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the various sediments deposited either by rivers or seas, and he 
recognised that much of the present land had once been below 
the sea. But he also investigated the movements of strata and the 
origin of igneous rocks, and especially the nature and relations 
of granite. The great and distinctive feature of Hutton’s work 
in geology is the strictly inductive method applied throughout. 
He maintained ‘ that the great masses of the earth are the same 
every whera’ He ‘saw no occasion to have recourse to the 
agency of any preternatural cause in explaining what actually 
occurs,’ and he remarks that, ‘the result therefore of our present 
enquiry is, that we find no vestige of a Ijeginning— no prospect 
of an end.’ 

John Playfiiir, a pupil and friend of Hutton, issued, in 1802, 
a vojume entitled Elmtratiom qf the JButtonian Theory qf the 
Earth. Playfair, to quote Sir A. Ocikie’s words, was ‘ gifted with 
a clear penetrating mind, a rare faculty of orderly logical arrange- 
ment, and an English style of altogether remarkable precision and 
elegance.’ He was an able exponent of his master’s views and 
capable of adding many observations and contributions of his own 
to his convincing sketch of the Huttonian theory. 

William Smith, whom Sedgwick called the * father of English 
Geology,’ became interested in the structure of the earth's crust, 
at first, from a land-surveyor's and engineer’s point of view. He 
was one of the earliest to recognise that each of the strata he 
studied carefully contains animal and plant fossils peculhur to 
itself, by which it can be identified. In 1816, he published his 
geological map of England and Wales; and, between 1794 usd 
1821, he issued separate geological maps of many English counties. 
Further he is responsible for introducing many terms — ‘arbitrary 
and somewhat uncouth,’ as Sedgwick remarked— -which have 
become the verbal currency of British geology. 

Adam Sedgwick, whose personality made a deep impression 
on his university, was appointed Woodwardian professor of 
geology in 1818, and threw bimseii^ with surprising vigour, into a 
Buh^eot - which, to him, at that time, was almost new. He was 
great as a teacher and as an exponent of his science, being drifted 
with eloqufflooe, and, as founder of tiiie Sedgwick museam, he 
greatly enlarged the collection got together by John Woodward, 
who established the professorship. From 1819 to 1898, he worked 
chiefly in the south and east of England ; then, he turned his 
attention to lehedsad and, afterwards, in 1887, to Seotbuod (with 
Murchison). Xn 1$99, he went abroad with Murdhlscm, viidting 

19—2 
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parts of Germany and the eastern Alps, the result being an 
important joint paper on the latter (1829-30). In the long vaca- 
tion of 1831, he attacked the problem of the ancient rocks in the 
northern part of Wales, which, owing to the absence of good 
maps or easy communication, the complicated structure of the 
country and the frequent rarity or imperfect preservation of its 
fossils, presented exceptional difficulties. In that and the follow- 
ing summer (as well as in some later visits), he ascertained the 
general succession of the rocks from the base of the Cambrian to 
the top of the Bala, or of the whole series afterwards called Cam- 
brian and lower Silurian (more recently Ordovician). Laborious 
fieldwork became more difficult after an illness in 1839 ; but he 
continued to extend and publish the results of his investigations 
in Wales, in the Lake district and in the Permo-Triassic strata 
of north-eastern England. Though he was a liberal in politics, 
his inclinations as a geologist were conservative. 

George Julius Poulett Scrope, by his studies of volcanic dis- 
tricts in Italy, Sicily and Germany, and especially by his memoir 
on the volcanoes of central France, and by his observations on the 
erosion of valleys by rivers, did much to extend and confirm the 
views of Hutton and Playfair. His remarks, also, on the lamination 
and cleavage of rocks were highly suggestive ; in fact, but for the 
interruptions of politics, he would have hardly fallen behind his. 
friend Charles Lyell. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, the belief in a 
universal deluge was widely held by geologists. William Buckland, 
in his Bdiquim Dilumcmae (1823), supported his belief by his 
' Observations on the Organic Remains contained in Caves, Fissures 
and Diluvial Gravel.’ But, both he and Sedgwick, without giving 
up the view of a universal fiood, abandoned, to some extent, the 
evidence on which, at one time, they had based their belief. 

Another geologist of great eminence was H. T. de la Beche, 
whose ancestors really did come over with the Normana His 
Geohgioal M<mual was spoken of, at the time, as the best work of 
its kind which had appeared in our country; and his R^ort on the 
Geology qf OommaJl, Devon cmd West Somerset (1839) is a 
masterly production. He occupied himself for a long time in 
naiaking a geological survey of parts of Devon and Dorset on 
one-inch ordnance maps, and was appointed, in 1832, by govern- 
ment to conduct the geological survey of England, in which posi- 
tion he superintended the erection of the Jermyn street museum. 

The interest of (Sir) Charles Lyell in geology was aroused by 
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the fascinating lectures of Buckland. He was trained, at first, for 
the law ; but his legal studies were arrested by a weakness in his 
eyes, which, for a considerable time, prevented any continuous 
reading, and troubled him more or less throughout life. But this 
enforced rest enabled him to devote himself to geology, and, in 
1824, he began systematic travel for that purpose. Alwut 1827, 
his future book — The Principles of Geology — began to take a 
definite shape in his mind. In the spring of that year, with the 
Murchisons, he visited Auvergne, passing to the south of Franco and 
to the north of Italy as far as the Vicentine and the Euganean hills. 
Thence he went to Naples and Sicily, studying not only their 
volcanic districts, but, also, the tertiary fossils of other imrts of 
Italy, returning to London after an absence of more than three- 
quarters of a year. The first volume of The Principles appeared 
in 1831, while he was travelling in France and studying the extinct 
volcanoes of Olot in Spain, the second volume early in 1832 and 
the third in 1833. At a later date, the book was divide<l, the first 
two volumes retaining the title Principles^ and the third np{>earittg, 
in 1838, as The Elements of Geology. During these years, he con- 
tinued his studies of European geology, extending his journeys to 
Denmark and Scandinavia. In 1841, ho Iwgan a twelvemonth’s 
journey in Canada and North America, an account of which is 
given in Travds in North America^ published early in 1846. The 
same year ho revisited that continent, making a much more 
extended journey in the United States, which is recounted in his 
Second Visit etc., published in 1849. He returned, for shorter visits, 
in 1862 and 1863, and, in 1864, went to Madeira and the Canary 
islands. During the years between 1842 and 1869, he continued 
his work in various parts of Europe, and, in the latter year, 
appeared Darwin's Origin tf Species. The study of this book 
completed Lyell’s conversion to the views expressed by Darwin ^ 
and he also investigated the evidence in &vour of the early 
existence of man. 

The results of these studies, with an account of the glacial 
epoch, form the ‘trilogy’ entitled The Antiqtdty qf Man, whieh 
appeared early in 1868, After this time, his journeys, neoesiarilbf* 
became shorter, though his interest in geology oontinned to be 
as keen as ever, till, after a period of increasing weakness he 
died in Febroary 1878. 

Henry OUfton Sorby made his mark in more than <me depart- 
ment of science^ to which a sttfficiency of inoosM enabled him to 
1 Frioztothftih«bidbMitMtrU«sl. Sm muI £it(«rv, veL u, p. S90. 
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devote his life ; but he will always be remembered as the father 
of microscopic petrology. Thin slices of hard bodies had already 
been made for examination under the microscope ; but Sorby was 
the first to perceive the value of this method for the examination 
of rocks in general. In 1849, he made the first transparent section 
of one with his own hands, publishing his first petrographical 
study in 1851. In a few years, his example had been followed 
both in England and in other countries, and the result has been 
a vast increase in our knowledge of the mineral composition 
and structures of rocks, and of many difficult problems in their 
history. 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison was descended from a well- 
known Scottish clan living in Ross-shire. He was brought up in 
the army and took part in several of the engagements under 
Wellesley in Portugal and Moore in Galicia. He was a man of means, 
and having, at an early date, retired from the army, he occupied 
himself at first with the active sports of a country gentleman. But, 
hi§ attention having been turned to science by Sir Humphry Davy, 
he very soon became an eager and enthusiastic geologist. At first, 
he especially devoted himself to the rocks of Sussex, Hants and 
Surrey. Later, he explored the volcanic regions of Auvergne 
and other parts of France, and of Italy, the Tyrol and Switzerland, 
and, together with Sedgwick, published much on the geology of 
the Alps. But it was not till 1831 that Murchison began his real 
life’s work, which was a definite enquiry into the stratification of 
the rocks on the border of Wales. The result of his labours, 
published in 1839, was the establishment of the Silurian system 
and the record of strata older than and different from any that had 
hitherto been described in these islands. In 1837, he and Sedgwick, 
by their work in the south-west of England and the Rhinelfsod, 
established the Devonian system ; and, in 1840, he extended his 
investigations from Germany to Russia. In the following year, at 
the desire of the Tsar, he travelled over a considerable part of 
that country as far as the Ural mountains on the east and the sea 
of Azov on the south. In 1855, he was appointed director general 
of the geolo^cal survey and director of the museum in Jermyn 
street, in both of which posts he succeeded Sir Henry de la Beche. 
Towards the end of his life, he founded a chair of geology and 
mineralogy at Edinburgh. 

William Buckland was, perhaps, better known as a teacher 
and as an exponent of his i^ence than for any very outstanding 
Original investigation carried on by him in geology. Unlike 
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Sedgwick, however, he had made a systematic study of his subject 
before he was appointed, in 1813, reader of mineralogy at Oxford. 
In this post, he so aroused the interest of his students that a 
readership in geology was specially endowed by the Treasury six 
years later, of which he was the first holder. He was a man of 
many accomplishments, and he by no means confined his attention 
to geology. He entered with great z^t into many practical 
questions of the day, especially such as afiected agriculture and 
sanitary scienca In 1845, he was apiminted dean of Westminster, 
and, shortly after this, his health began to decline. 

We have mentioned above that men of science were less 
specialised at the earlier part of our period than they have now 
becoma It is a peculiar feature of British science that many of 
its most successful researchers were amateurs— ^fted not only 
with brains but with wealth. Many of those whose names we 
mention held no kind of professional or academic posts. Even 
the holding of professorial chairs in the earlier jiart of the nine- 
teenth century usually involved teaching in more than one science. 
To the year 1866, the professor of anatomy at Cambridge was 
responsible for the teaching of zoology as well as for tliat of 
anatomy. In many other places, the professorship of zoology was 
responsible for what teaching there w)e» in animal physiology, and, 
in the London hospitals, strictly scientific subjects were then 
taught by doctors in practice who were on the staff of the bospitaL 
It was not till the year 1883 that Michael Foster was appointed to 
the professorship of physiology at Cambridge, though, as praelector 
in that suli^ect at Trinity ooU^, he had been boUding up a great 
physiologiial school for several years. 

On the zoological side, one of the most producUve morpho- 
logical anatomists of the nineteenth oentnry was lUchard Owen, 
Hunterian professor and, later, conservator of the museum of the 
Boyal college of Surgeona In 1856, he became superintendent 
of the natural history branch of the British Museum, and this post 
he hdd until 1884. He added greatly to our knowledge of animal 
stroctare by Ms sucoessM disseotton of nuuiy rare forms, sneh as 
the pearly nautUus, Kmttlut, UntfuUt, apimysB and oth^ and, 
following on tike lines of Onvier, he was partfcnhurly snoossidhl In 
reconstracrdx^extdnct vertebrates. Anolber ocmsidflvatfie advance 
he made in science was the introdnodon of the terms 'homdf^ns' 
and ‘analogous.’ His successor in both his poet% Sir William 
Flower, an authodty on cetacea and on maiamali ha general, took 
an active part in ammgtng the oontenta of the musenms under his 
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charge in such a way as to teach the intelligent public a lesson in 
morphology and classification. 

Throughout the century, repeated attempts had been made to 
classify the members of the animal kingdom on a natural basis, 
but, until their anatomy and, indeed, their embryology had been 
sufficiently explored, these attempts proved somewhat vain. As 
late as 1869, Huxley classified sponges with Protmoa, Echmo- 
derm with Scolecida and Tmiieatee with Polynoa and Bradhio- 
poda. By the middle of the century, much work had been 
done in sorting out the animal kingdom on a natural basis, and 
Vaughan Thompson had already shown that Flustra was not 
a hydroid, but a member of a new group which he named 
Polyzoa. Although hardly remembered now, he demonstrated, 
by tracing their development, that Cirripedia are not molluscs ; 
he established the fiact that they began life as firee-swimming 
Crustacea', he, again, it was who showed that PerOoiCrmm is 
the larval form of the feather-star, AiUedon. 

Among marine biologists of eminence was Edward Forbes, 
who was the first to investigate the distribution of marine 
organisms at various depths in the sea; and he it was who de- 
fined the areas associated with the bathymetrical distribution of 
noiarine life, and pointed out that, as we descend into depths below 
fifty fathoms, vegetable life tends to fade away and that aquatic 
organisms become more and more modified. 

The custom of naturalists to go on long voyages was still main- 
tained. The younger Hooker accompanied Sir James Ross in the 
'Erebus’ on his voyage in search of the south magnetic pole ; Huxley 
sailed on the ‘ Rattlesnake ’ with Owen Stanley, and, on this voyage, 
hdd the foundation of his remarkable knowledge of the structure 
of marine animals; Darwin sailed on the ‘Beagle’ (1831 — 6) and, 
amo^fg the many results of this memorable voyage, was his theory 
of the structure and origin of coral-reefe. The invention of 
telegraphy indirectly brought about a great advance in our know- 
ledge of deep-sea fauna. It was necessary to survey the routes 
upon which the large oceanic cables were to be laid, and, by the 
inventions of new sounding and dredging instruments, it was 
becoming possible to secure samples of the bottom fauna as well 
as of the sub-stratum upon which it existed. Other names 
that occur in connection with deep-sea dredging are those of 
Sir Wyville Thomson, of W. B. Carpenter and of J. Gwyn Jeffireys. 

But by far the most important and, up to the present time, 
unrivalled attempt to solve the mysteries of the seas was that of 
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H.M.S. ‘Challenger,’ which was despatched by the admiralty at 
the close of the year 1872, the results of whose voyage have 
appeared in some eighty quarto volumes, Tlie results of the 
exploration of the sea by the ‘Challenger’ have never been 
equalled. In one respect, however, they were disapiwinting. It 
had been hoped that, in the deeper abysms of the sea, creatures 
whom we only know as geological, fossilised, bony specimens, 
might be found in the flesh ; but, with one or two exceptions — 
and these of no great importance — such were not found. Neither 
did any new type of organism apijcar. Nothing, in fact, was 
dredged from the depths or found in the tow-net that did not fit 
into the larger groups which already had been established before 
the ‘Challenger’ was thought of. On the other hand, many new 
methods of research were developed during this voyage, and 
with it will ever bo associated the names of Wyville 'Thomson, 
mentioned above, Moseley, John Murray and others who, happily, 
are still with us. 

During the nineteenth century, many other expeditions left 
Great Britain to explore the natural history of the world, some 
the result of public, some of private, enterprise. Tliey are too 
numerous to mention. But a word must be said about the 
wonderful exploration of central America which has just been com- 
pleted, under the auspices of F. D. Goodman and O. Salvin. The 
results are incorporated in a series of magnificently illustrated 
quarto volumes which have been issued daring the last thirty-six 
years. Fifty-two of these relate to siool(^, five to botany and 
six to archaeology. Nearly forty thousand speoies of animals 
have been described, of which about twenty thousand are new, 
and nearly twelve thousand species of plants. There are few 
remote and partially civilised areas of the world whose zoology 
and botany are on so secure a basis, and this is entirely owing 
to the munificence and enterprise of the above mentioned men of 
science. 

With regard to our own shores, one of the features of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century has been the establishment 
of marine biolegical stations, the largest of which is that of the 
Marine Mologioal association at Plymouth. The Gatty labcuratory 
at St Andrews, the laboratories at port Erin in the irie of Msn, 
and at Oullerooat% have, also, for many ytrars, being doing ad- 
mirable work. All these establishments have devoted much 
technical skill and time to solve fishery and other economical 
problems connected with our seas. 
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By far the most important event in the history of biology in 
the nineteenth century was the publication, in 1869, of The, Origin 
of Species. This statement might be strengthened, for the publi- 
cation of this book changed the whole trend of thought not only 
in biology, not only in other sciences, but in the whole intellectual 
outlook of the world. There were, of course, many British 
evolutionists before Darwin, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Charles Darwin’s grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, Wells, Patrick 
Matthew, Pritchard, Grant, Herbert — some of these writers even 
hinted at natural selection. Above all, Robert Chambers, whose 
Vestiges of Creation remained anonymous until after his death, 
strongly pressed the view that new species of animals were being 
evolved from simpler types. 

During the incubatory period of Darwin’s great work, as Alfred 
Newton has remarked, systematists, both in zoology and botany, 
had been feeling great searchings of heart as to the immutability 
of species. There was a general feeling in the air that some light 
on this subject would shortly appear. As a recent writer has 
reminded us, 

la atndyiair the history of Evolutioniury ideas, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that there are two perfectly distinot lines of thoas:ht.....P«V*t. The 
oonvietion that species are not Immntahle, bnt that, by some means or other, 
new forms of life are derived from pre-existinir ones. Secondly. The oon- 
oeption of some process or processes, by which this change of old forms into 
new ones may be explained^. 

Now, as we have seen, the first of these lines of thought had been 
accepted by many writers. Darwin's great merit was that he 
conceived a process by means of which this evolution in the 
organic kingdom could be explained. 

After his return from the voyage in the ‘ Beagle,’ and after a 
short residence in London, Darwin, in 1842, settled at the villas 
of Down in Kent, and here it was, be says, * I can remember the 
very spot on the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the 
solution occurred to me.' The ‘solution’ was ‘natural selection 
by means of the survival of the fittest’ Darwin had written out 
his views so early as 1842, but he had confided them only to 
a few, and were it not for a strange coincidence, they might We 
remained in manuscript even later than 186& 

For, in the spring of 1858, Alfred Rumel Wallace, a traveller 
and explorer who notade his living as a collector, was lying 
sick of fever at Temate, and his thoughts turned, as Dare’s 
had done years before, to the writings of Malthns*, of Jesus 

The Coming of Mvoluiion^ by Judd, Jobu W*, Cambridge^ • On 
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college, Cambridge. The idea of natural selection flashed across 
his mind. He lost no time in setting it down in writing and in 
Bending it to Darwin by the next post The story is too well 
known to repeat here with what mutual magnanimity Wallace and 
Darwin behaved. Each always gave the other the fullest credit 
of the inspiration. 

The publication of The Origin oj Species naturally aroused 
immense opposition and heated controversy. But Darwin was no 
controversialist. Patient and entirely unresponsive under abuse, 
he was, at the same time, eager for criticism (knowing that it might 
advance the truth). His views offended, not only old-fashioned 
naturalists, but theolo^ans and clerics. Huxley wrote shortly 
after Darwin’s death, 

None have fought better, and none have been more fortnnate, than Charles 
Darwin. He found a great troth trodden nnderfoot, reviled by bigote, and 
ridiculed by all the world; he lived long enough to see it, chiefly by hin own 
efforts, irrefragably establiBhed in seienoe, inaepembly incorporated with the 
common thoughts of men, and only hated and tnar^ by thoae who would 
revile, but dare not. What shall a naan deaire more than this > ? 

Darwin, also, was fortunate in his supporters, though some of 
the leading biologists of the time — conspicuous among them was 
Owen — rejected the new doctrina In Hooker, on the botanical side, 
in Huxley, on the zoological side, and in Lyell, on the geological 
side, ho found three of the ablest intellects of his country wd 
of bis century as champions. None of these agreed on all points 
with his leader ; but all three gave a more than general adherence to 
his principles and a more than generous aid in promulgating his 
doctrine. Lyell was an older mim, and his Principles qf Qeologp 
had long been a classic. This book inspired students destined to 
become leaders in the revolution of thought which was taking 
place in the last half of the nineteenth century. One of these 
writes: 

Were I to assert that if the Frindplei ef Qsologv had not been written, 
we riunild never have had the Origin <if Spedtt, 1 think I shonld not be gtdng 
too Car: at all events, X can Mfely assert, from sevend oonversatlona 1 had 
with Darwin, that fas would have most unhesitatingly agreed in that ophdon*. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, whose great experience as a traveller and a 
systematio botankiv wd one who had in his time the widest know- 
ledge of the dktriltoticm of plants, was of invalnable asaistanoe to 
Darwin on the botanjksal side of his researches. 13«>se who 

^ CoUMUd Suaytt toL 21 , p, I47» 

^ Jtlddl ’^Ip* isit* 
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remember Hooker •will remember him as a man of ripe ex- 
perience, sound judgment and a very evenly balanced mind. But 
all these high and by no means common qualities were combined 
with caution, and -with a critical faculty which was quite invaluable 
to Darwin at this juncture. Huxley was of a somewhat different 
temperament. He was rather proud of the fact that he was 
named after the doubting apostle; but, whatever Huxley doubted, 
he never doubted himself. He had clear-cut ideas which he was 
capable of expressing in the most vigorous and the most culti- 
vated English. Both on platform and on paper he was a keen 
controversialist. He contributed much to our knowledge of 
morphology. But never could he have been mistaken for a 
field-naturalist. In the latter part of his life he was drawn away 
from pure science by the demands of public duty, and he was, 
undoubtedly, a power in the scientific world. For he was ever 
one of that small band in England who united scientific accuracy 
and scientific training with influence on the political and official 
life of the country. 

It is somewhat curious that the immediate effect of the publi- 
cation of 2%e Origin of Species and of the acceptance of its 
theories by a considerable and ever-increasing number of experts 
did not 1^ to the progress of research along the precise lines 
Darwin himself had followed. To trace the origin of animals and 
plants and their interconnection was still the object of zoologists 
and botanists, but the more active researchers of the last part 
of the nineteenth century attacked the problem from standpoints 
in the main other than tW of Darwin. The accurate description 
of bodily structure and the anatomical comparison of the various 
organs was the subject of one school of investigators : Eolleston's 
Forma of Animod Life, re-edited by Hatchett Jackson, Huxley’s 
Vertebrate and Invertebrate Zoologies, and Milnes MarshaH’s 
Prcudical Zodogy testify to this. Another school took up with 
great enthusiasm the investigation of animal embryology, the 
finest output of which was Balfour’s Text-hook qf Embryology, 
published in 1880. Francis Maitland Balfour occupied a chair, 
especially created for him at Cambridge university, in 1882, 
and, for a time, Cambridge became a centre for this study, and 
Balfour’s pupil, Sedgwick, carried on the tradition. Meml^rs of 
yet another school devoted themselves to the minute structure 
of the cell and to the various changes which the nucleus under- 
goes during cell-division. Animal histology has, however, been 
<Mefly associated with physiology ; and, as this chapter is already 
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greatly overweighted, we have had to leave physiology on one 
side. The subjects of degeneration, as shown by such forms as 
the sessile tunicata, the parasitic Crustacea and many internal 
parasitic worms, with the last of which the name of Cobbold 
is associated, also received attention, and increased interest was 
shown in the pathogenic influence of internal parasites upon 
their hosts. 

Towards the end of our period, a number of new schools of 
biological thought arose. As Judd tells us : 

Mutatiomsin, Mendelism, Welsmanninm, Neo-LamarokiHm, Biometrk», 
Eufirenics aiM what not are being dlHgently explotUnL But all of theHo 
vigorons growths have their real roots in Darwinism. If we study Darwin’s 
correspondence, and the auooessive essays In which he embodied his views at 
different periods, we shall find, variation by mutation (or per the 

influence of environment, the question of the inheritance of acquired 
characters and similar problems were constantly present to Darwin’s ever 
open mind, his views upon them changing from time to iitne, as fresh facts 
were gathered. 

Like everything else, these new thoorien are tleeply rootetl in 
the past 



CHAPTER IX 


ANGLO-IRISH LITERATURE 

The early classical culture of Ireland, her literary technique 
in her native Gaelic and the equipment of solid learning that 
enabled her missionaries to evangelise much of western Europe, 
have always been a source of puzzled surpiiso to the modem 
historian. 

Only quite recently has the veil been lifted from this perplexing 
historical problem. For Zimmer has proved that tho remarkable 
early Irish erudition was due to an exodus of Gaulish scholars 
into Ireland owing to the devastation of their country by tho 
Huns, Vandals, Goths and Alana They avoided England, which, 
at the time, was suffering from continental invasions; they sought 
Ireland because it was known, through the traders plying between 
the mouths of the Loire and Garonne and the south and east 
coasts of Ireland, to be not only a fertile and prosperous country 
but, also, to be already favourable to the Christian religion. Two 
circumstances conspired to establish the success of tho influx of 
Gaulish scholars and divines with their precious manuscripts. For 
they reached Ireland with a learning that, as has been said, 

was still to the fall oxtont the best tradition of soholarshlp in Latin Grammar, 
Oratory and Poetry, tot^ether with a certain knowled^ of €bwek~in fa^ 
the fuU classical lore of the 4th Oentary. 

They arrived, also, at a time when the Irish were most ready to 
receive them. For they found native schools of Irish oratory and 
poetry in which their Brehons or jurists and Filidh (Fil4) or poets 
were being laboriously trained. To use Bede’s expression, ‘ it was 
not book-Latin but a living speech and a literature in tho making 
tlrnt was now heard in many parts of Ireland.' 

No wonder, then, that a fusion of Gaelic and classical literature 
began to take place. Thus, Irish bards fell into the metres of 
Latin hymns sung in the churches, and introduced flnsd and 
internal rime, and a regularly recurring number of syUables, into 
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their native poetry from the Latin ; though Sigerson and others 
would have us believe that rime came into Latin from the Gaels 
or their kinsmen the Gauls, and that Cicero’s femous 0 fortmMam, 
natam me Consvle Romam shows this Celtic influence on Latin 
poetry. Moreover, there was drawn into the Gaelic tongue a form 
of rhythmic prose to be found in very early Gaelic writings, 
notably the incantation of Amorgen, known as rang, which still 
has its counterpart in the Welsh preachers' hwd or rhetorical 
cadence. 

So complete a removal, westward, of classical scholarship 
was thus made in the fourth century that, at the end of the fifth 
century, Sidonius Apollinaris declares that he know of but one 
scholar at Trhves, Argogastis, who could H{>cak and write pure 
Latin. But the lucky Irish, all this while, were et^oying the full 
gift of classical learning, and that at a time before scruples had 
arisen in the minds of professors of Christianity against the study 
of classics, owing to the pagan doctrines which {torvaded them. 
They, therefore, gave themselves up whole-hoarte<lly to it, an<l when, 
as missionaries and scholars, they carried back this clussica! 
learning to the continent at the end of the fifth century, they 
were amazed to find that they and their fellow-countrymen were 
almost its sole ixissessoru. 

The interfusion of the Gaulish classical and Christian and the 
Gaelic schools of literature, thus early in Irish history, not only 
made for a singular forbearance towards such pagan themes as are 
to be found in The Colloquy qf 8t Patriek vnth Oirin (Ossian), 
but, also, gave to the religious poems of the Irish saints and the 
curiously free Gaelic translations fk>m VeigU and other classical 
writings a picturesque individuality which makes them delightful 
reading. 

Gaelic poetry resolves Itself roughly into feiry poetry or 
I»gan supernatural poetry, early and later religious {loetry, nature 
poetry, war poetry, love poetty and what may be termed oiScial 
poetry, Le. that of the bards as court poets, and as poets 
attached to the great chieftains whose exploits and nuptials they 
celebrated aud whose dirges they sang; while, here and them^ 
specimens of Irish satirical poetry are to be met throni^hoat the 
three periods of moient, middle and later Irish, Into which 
leading soholais are agreed in dividing riie works left to us in 
Irish Gaelic. 

The early war poetry does not call tor special comment beyond 
this; as was to have been expected, It laigsly consists of 
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laudations of chieftains of a fiercely barbaric kind, and abounds with 
picturesque descriptive phraseology. Thus, in Ddrdre’s Lament 
over the Sons of Usnagh, they are variously described as ‘ three lions 
from the Hill of the Cave,’ ‘three dragons of Dun Monidh’ and 
‘ three props of the battle-host of Coolney.’ But, running through 
the savage and demonic incidents that characterise the early 
Irish epics, there is a vein of generosity of one heroic combatant 
towards another, the desire to fight fair and even to succour 
a failing enemy, strangely anticipatory of the spirit of medieval 
chivalry. 

Of official poetry, it may be said that its technique is extremely 
elaborate and, since it was necessary to put as much thought as 
possible into each self-contained quatrain, its condensations often 
make very hard sayings of these early ranns. A love of, or 
tendency towards, the supernatural permeates early and middle 
Irish poetry, as, indeed, it also pervades The History of Ireland 
by Geoffrey Keating, the Irish Herodotus, who wrote as late as 
1634; and much of the fascination of Gaelic verse is duo to the 
intrusion of the glamour of ‘ the other world ’ into its inigcs. 

Love poetry, among the earliest of its kind in Europe, not 
only finds poignant expression in such an early Irish {Kwin as What 
is Love? — an expression as definite in its description of the 
sufferings of a lover as can be found even in Shakespeare's Sonnets 
— but the love lyrics interspersed among Irish prose romances are 
generally uttered by famous women whoso adventures are there 
described with a passionate purity and tender, delicate feeling 
rarely mot with in the heroines of the Arthurian cycles. 

One other chamctcristic distinguishes old Gaelic ijoetiy from 
that of contemporary European writers— that love of nature 
described by Matthew Arnold as natural magic and, according 
to Mm, specially characteristic of early and medieval Irish and 
Welsh poetry. This feature of Gaelic poetiy is not only to be 
noticed in the open Mr Fmim Sagas, but, even in an early hymn 
to the Virgin, we find her described as: 

Braaob of Jewess Tree, wboee blowoau 
Soent the hwTealy hssel wood! 
and 

Star of knowledge, tare uid noble, 

Tree of many bloteotnlng anraye! 

Indeed, the love of nature sufliues all Irish Gaelic poetry. 

The bard of early days felt it even among the icy rigours of winter, 
while the cheerful companionship with nature of the Irish moai: 
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or anchorite is in marked contrast with the fakir-like indifference 
to her influences of a St Simeon Stylites or the voluntary with- 
drawal from them of the enclosed Orders of later days. Enough 
has been said here to suggest that there is much in Irish Gaelic 
literature, which, if well translated into English verse or prose, 
might have a stimulative effect upon English letters. Stopford 
Brooke set himself to prove this by an instructive essay entitled 
The, Need and Use of getting Irish lAtercdure info ike English 
Tongue, written three and twenty years ago, in which he showed 
that there is a vast body of that literature untranslated or in- 
adequately translated, and that very much of it, in good hands, 
might be so rendered as to prove a substantial gain to English 
literature. 

There has been a considerable response to his appeal, and it 
is not a little remarkable that, more than a hundr^ years ago, 
an early scion of the same literary stock, Charlotte Brooke, daughter 
of Henry Brooke, the dramatist, had conceived the same view of 
the importance of recruiting English literature from Irish Gaelic 
sources, and put it into practice by her own volume of translations 
from Irish poetry. 

Unfortunately, however, the artificial, not to say affected, 
English verse of her day was about the worst vehicle for the 
reproduction of the best Gaelic poetry, and the oontributora to 
Hardiman’s Irish MinskreUig, which followed her volume, and even 
later writers in the nineteenth o«atury, were found wanting as 
effi^ve translators from the Irish. But a new hrqmjse to^ and 
pleasure in, the study of Gaelic poetry was contributed by the 
vivid versions in kindred Ibrms of the great Irish prose 

epics, and of the lyric passages with which they are studded, 
as well as of the poems of the eaiiier mid later bards wrought by 
such writers as Edward WsJab and Sir Samuel Ferguson, Mangan 
and Cyianan, Whitley Stokea and Standish Hayoi O'Grady, and 
the editors of the Ossianie society’s publicationa 

A band of contemporary autbon^ stmie of whom had alieai^ 
transksted many poems, have ftirther answered to the calL TIdi 
became nmre eaty, owing to the impetus given to the study cf brUk 
by the frinmlMtlcn of the Gaelic league. The Irish Teact aodeiiy wm 
started, and more than a dosen volnmea of important 
translations from Iriih dassloB have been issued ik Many 
translittions have beset the work of Irishwomeii, wMie Ibrther 
translations of IrWb’ l^flo poetiy, Irish heroic tales and myths and 
liish dramatic been madik It ii during the last 

X. h, XIV. OB. IX. 20 
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twenty-five years that the language of this poetry has been 
carefully studied, and later scholars have had the advantage 
over their predecessors in being able to introduce with great 
effect reminiscences of the characteristic epithets and imagery 
which formed a large part of the stock-in-trade of the medieval 
bard. 

We have indicated that the interesting individual character of 
early Irish literature makes it worth while getting that literature 
more fully represented in the English language through translation, 
adaptation and the use of Irish themes in original English writings. 
It may be desirable to point out here that, when Irish literature 
had a wider recognition in Britain and on the continent than it 
now commands, it thus found its way into European and Welsh and, 
therefrom, into English literature. The Anglo-Norman conquerors 
of Ireland, no doubt, clung to their French prose and verse 
romances, and the native Irish chieftains were as conservative of 
their native hero tales and poems. Yet, as K. C. Quiggin well puts it, 

few sorlouB Boholars will be prepared to deny that the Island oontributed in 
eoniAderable measure to the oommon literary stock of the Middle agm. In 
the literature of vision, very popular in Ireland, a chord was struofc which 
continued to vibrate powerfully until the time of the reformation, and TAe 
Fm'on of Tmdale (Tnudgal), written with striking success by an Irishman 
named Marcus at Begensburg about the middle of the twelfth century, was 
probably known to Dante, and, in addition to the numerous continental 
versions, there is a rendering of its story into middle EngUsh verse. 

Apart from its visions, there is a section of Irish Gaelic literature 
known as that of invrama or voyages. The earliest romance of the 
kind is the voyage of Maeldun, to Joyce’s translation of which, in 
his Old Celtic Romcmees, the writer of this chapter called Tenny- 
son’s attention. Hence the appearance of Tennyson’s wellknown 
poem. A still more famous Irish imrom is The Vcfctge qf 
8t Brmdm, whloh passed through all Ihe Ohrktibn oontinesit and, 
therefore, as Qniggin points oul^ ‘figures in The South EngUeh 
LegmdMry' ‘ The e^dsode of St Bren^n and the Whale, moreover, 
was probably the ultimate source of one of Milton’s best known 
similes in his description of Satan.’ But the legend of St Brendan, 
as told in Irish Uteiatnre, differs both from the Latin version and 
from those of France and Germany. Matthew Arnold's poem is 
based on these foreign vendons and introduces the incident of 
Judas Iscariot being allowed out of heU for one day in the year, 
because of an act of bumanltST wh^ on earth. 

The question is still vexed as to how far the charaoteristles 
Arthurian legends are due to their being possened in oommon by 
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the Irish and the Welsh, or to Irish influences over Welsh romantic 
literature dating back to the days of Gruffydd ap Cynan. He was 
the son of an Irish princess, who had spent much of his life as an 
exile in Ireland and, on his return to Wales, undoubtedly brought 
with him Irish bards and Bhenaohies, who through their superior 
literary knowledge and technique and musical skill, greatly 
advanced the Cymric culture of his day. 

But it now seems fairly certain, in the opinion of Windisch and 
other Celtic scholars, including Quiggin, that 

some of the Welsh rhapsodists apparently nerved a kind of apprantlcenhlp 
vrith their Irish brethren, and many thintfs Irish were assimilated at this time 
which, through this channel, were shortly to find their way into Anglo-French. 
Thus it may now be regarded as certain that the name of the ‘ fair sword,* 
ExeaUbnr, by Geof&ey calied Oalibnmua (Welsh Qaletfwlch) is taken from 
Caladbolg, the far famed broadsword of Fergus Mao Koig. It docs not 
appear that the whole frame-work of the Irish sagas was ta^n over, bat, aa 
Windisoh points out, episodes were borrowed as wall aa trioks of imagery. 
So, to mention but one, the central incident of Syr Oawayn and the Orone 
Knyght is doubtless taken ttom the similar adventure of Cnohulain in 
Brieriu’s Feast. Thus, the share assigned to Irish Influence in the matiire 
de Bretagne is likely to grow with Ute progress of research 

Matthew Arnold considers Shakespeare ftiU of Celtic magic in 
his handling of nature, and makes a fline discrimination between 
bis Greek and Celtic nature notes ; but whence did he come by the 
latter ? Was it, at second hand, through Sdmund Spenser, or his 
friend Dowland the lutenist^ who, if not aa Irishman, had an Irish 
association, or was his mother, Mary Arden, who nama jOrmn the 
Welsh bonier, and whose distant MasfoUc w«re connected with 
the Welsh Tudor court, of Oymrie IfloodV Yet the Celtic note 
is there. But, while Shakespeare dsseribee Welsh character 
brilliantly, in three special types, those of Qlendower, Fluellen 
and Sir Hugh Evans, he only (hetohes one feather-headed Irish- 
man, records not a single Irish incident in any of hie plays and only 
makes a few passing allosions to kerns and gallowglassee, and to 
the marrelloos powers of prt^heqy and of riming rats to death 
elahned by Irish bards, wearing into his musical and lyrical 
framework half a dosen Irish aim and a oouifle of references to 
Irish folk-lore— 4f, indeed, hki queen Msb is the Iririi queen Madh 
and his Fuck is the Irish Fac% whose gambols and appearanoe are 
very similar to Puok'a 

ProbaMy, SSialHNqMare was not unnatutrally pm^ndMi apdest 
the Irish, with whom, for much of hialifo, his coairii7 ^ 
and whom Spenser had deawibed In mdiataarfoig toi«ai> and at 

> *lri«hInfiiuaM(H|ls|||taXStantaN,'qBlCltaB«0.,ta 

20—2 
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whose hands he and Essex and other Englishmen with whom 
Shakespeare must have been in intellectual sympathy had sufihred 
mucL Spenser’s own writings, also, suggest that, although his 
Faerie Qv£em, largely written on the banks of the southern 
Blackwater, has its scenery as a background in book v and else- 
where, the bardic poetry which he had caused to be translated 
for him, and which, in his opinion, was ‘of sweet wit and good 
invention,’ made no personal appeal to him. Indeed, considering 
how savagely hostile it was to his countrymen, as he declares, it 
was not likely to have had any further effect upon him. 

To what must we attribute the literary silence of the English- 
speaking settlers in Ireland from the end of the twelfth to the 
close of the sixteenth century ? The causes are threefold. Irish 
and Latin, for the mass of the inhabitants of Ireland, were their 
written and spoken languages, and writers in English would have 
had a very small hearing. Constant wars with the native Irish, 
and a very precarious hold upon their property, made the pursuit 
of English letters almost out of the question with the Anglo-Irish 
of the Pala Finally, the remarkable tendency of the Anglo-Norman 
and Englishnuku to become, in course of time, more Irish than the 
Irish, owing to intermarriage and fosterage and separarion ftom 
their kinsfolk in England and Wales, drew them away from 
English and Welsh into Irish-Qaelic literature. 

With the exception, therefore, of merely technical books such 
as John Garland’s Orgamum, a musical treatise in Latin, and 
Lionel Power’s first English treatise on music, in 1395, no Anglo- 
Irish literary works ard to be noted till we reach Stanyhurst’s 
JDescriptdon qf Ireland, together with part of a history of Ireland, 
writ^n, under the direction of Edmund Campion the Jesuit, for 
Holinshed’s Ohronicks, published in 1678\ 

Works by Anglo-Irish writers of the seventeenth century mre 
largely in Latin and* therefore, are not dealt with here. A reference 
to the bihiiogxa^y of this chapter will, however, show that 
a few of these have been rendered into English and shoidd be 
consulted, in this or in their original form, by students interested 
in Irish history, arohaeology and hagiology, secular and religious, 
and in the treatment d sut^ects by such distinguished con- 
temporary writers as John Oolgan, Sir James Ware— whom arch- 
bishop Ussher had educated into an interest in Irish history and 
antiquities — Luke Wadding and Philip O’Sullivan Beare. Theeei, 
too, were the times of Geoffrey Keating, the first writer of modem 
1 Sea mu, v«L w, p, 819. 
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Irish who can claim to possess literary style, and of the O’Clery 
family. Keating was a poet as well as a historian, and his lyric 
Geoffrey Keating to his Letter on its way to Irekund is one of the 
most charming of Irish patriotic poems. Keating’s History of 
Irdamd has been recently issued by the Irish Text society, with 
an excellent English translation facing the original Irish, and 
Armais of the Four Masters may also be consulted in a satis- 
factory English version. 

But the first seventeenth century writer whose works are 
familiar to contemporary Englishmen was James Ussher, one of 
the first students of Trinity college, Dublin, afterwards archbishop 
of Armagh and primate of Ireland, who, without doubt, was one 
of the most remarkable of Irish scholars, being, according to 
Selden, ad rniramkm, doctus. He wrote in English as well as in 
Latin, and, moreover, was an Irish scholar. He discovered the 
long lost Book gf K^s, a MS of the four Gospels, the finest 
specimen of Irish illuminated art in existence, and, indeed, 
unparalleled for beauty by any other work of the kind, and he 
bequeathed it, with the rest of his books and MSS, to Trinity 
college, Dublin, in 1661. His writings are mainly concerned with 
theological or controversial subjects, which had a great vogue 
in his days. But his opm rmgnum is Armades Feteris et iVbvt 
Testamenti, a chronological compendium in Latin of the history 
of the world from the Creation to the dispersion of the Jews 
under Yespasian, which brought him European fiuoae. XTsdheris 
specially Irish works are mentioned in the Ifiifiiogn^y. 

« 

Passing to later centuries, we riiall find few instances of a here- 
ditary talent so persistent as that of the Sheridan stock. Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan himself inherited poetic tastes from his mother, 
bom fences Ohamberlaine, from Ids fhther Thontas Sheridan, a 
noted actor and playwrii^t, hie dramaric bent, and fbom his grand- 
flMher, Thomas Sheridan, Swift's intimate, a classical styla His own 
briOiant wit descended to his son Tom Sheridan, father of Cwroline 
Sheridan, afterwards Mrs Norton^ (the supposed prototype of Qwtifi 
Meredith's ZHcma qfthe Oro9»ways% and, also, of Helen Shmidi^ 
ladyDulforin. Fimn the Sheridan st^, too, descends the LeEsaa 
talent; for ABce, Richard Brinsley ^eridtm’s sister, a dever 
writer of verse su^ {days, was grandmother of Joeifh iheridan 
Le Fanu, while Sheridan Knowles, the popular actw and dramatist, 
was, fdso, of the Sherhian-Le Fanu stock. Caroline FTorton does 
* 8«a voL ns, ehlWk vb 
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not escape the influence of the sentimentality which marked the 
verse of her time, as her sister lady Dufferin escapes it. The 
simplest themes seemed to attract lady Dufferin most. Living a 
happy domestic life amid Irish surroundings, her warm heart beats 
in such close sympathy with her peasant neighbours that, in Tm 
sitting on the etile, Ma/ry, and The Bay of Dvblin, she writes as 
if she were one of themselves, while her sense of fun floats through 
her Irish poems with a delicate breeziness. 

A writer of the Sheridan blood nearer to present day literary 
tastes than James Sheridan Knowles^ was Joseph Sheridan Le 
Fanu, Sheridan’s great grand-nephew. T. W. Rolleston does not 
say too much in Lo Fanu’s praise as a master of the mysterious and 
terrible when he thus writes of him : 

In Unele Silas, in his wonderful taies of the supernatural, such as The 
Watcher, and in a short and less known but moat masterly story. The 
Boom in the Dragon Volant, he touched the springs of terror and suspense, 
as perhaps no other writer of fiction in the language has been able to do. 
His fine soholarship, poetio sense, and strong, yet delicate handling of 
language and of incident give these tales a plaoe quite apart among works 
of sensational fiction. But perhaps the most interesting of all his novels is 
The Some hy the Churchyard, a wonderful admixture of sentiiuentaliam, 
humour, trag^y, and romance. 

To this may be added the belief that, in Le Faun’s verse and, 
notably, in his drama Beatrice, the qualities above indicated are 
often conveyed with a finer touch, and, at times, with extraordinary 
directness of suggestion. Again, the lurid terror of his poetical 
narratives is happily relieved by interludes of such haunting 
beauty of colour and ‘sound, that wo cannot but lament the late- 
ness of this discovery of his highest artistic self. Indeed, our 
literature can ill afibrd to lose lyrical dramas with such a stamp 
of appalling power upon them as is impress^ on BecUriee, or 
old-world Idylls so ftill of Gaelic glamour as The Legend qf 
the Glam, or so terrible a confession by a drunkard of how he 
had Men irrevocably into the toils of the enchantress drink as 
The Song qf the BotUe and such stirring Irish ballads as Bhamm 
O’Brim and Phemdrig Orohom'e. 

William Brennan was one of the founders and the literary 
champion of ’The Society of United Irishmen’ ; for his Letters qf 
Oredema drew a large number of Ulstermen into its ranks, while 
his fine lyrics The Wahe (f WilUam Orr and JSrm, admired 
Moore, earned him the title ’The T^yrtaeus of the United Irishmen,’ 


^ See, rol no, obfcp. rm. 
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Mary Tighe, bom Blachford — ^notable, like Mrs Hemans, for her 
beauty, poetical talent and unhappy marriage — ^was the authoress 
of Psyche, adapted from the story of Cupid and Psyche in The 
Golden Ass of Apuleius — a long, harmonious, fanciful and un- 
affected poem, in the Spenserian stanza, which had a wide 
circulation in its day, influenced the work of Keats and won 
Moore’s praise in his lyric Tell me the witching Tale again. 

With the later years of the eighteenth century begins that 
period in Anglo-Irish literature when the brief but brilliant era 
of Irish parliamentary independence gave an impulse to literature, 
art and music in Ireland which survived the passing of the Act 
of union for quite a generation. Apart from the j)atriotic poems of 
Drennan and such national folk-ballads as The- Shannon Voeht, and 
The Wearing of the Green, and the brilliant oratory of Grattan, 
Flood and Curran — there was a revival of interest in Irish native 
poetry and music, evidenced by the publication of Charlotte 
Brooke’s Rdiques cf Irish Poetry, the holding of the Oranard and 
Belfast meetings of Irish harpers and the consequent issue of 
Bunting’s first and second collections of ArusUnt Irish Mvsic, 
which inspired Moore’s Irish Melodies. Magazines began to 
appear in Dublin, Belfast and Cork, which gave employment to 
Irish men and women of letters. Learned societies sprang up and 
fiourished. Schools of art were founded and state-aided popular 
education succeeded the hedge-schools. But these movements 
were interrupted and marred by intermittent political agita(iOD% 
and Dublin lost more and more of Its {neetlge as a capital 1!he 
writers, wrtiats and musicians who wonkl have rallied around the 
leaders of an independent breland were gradually led to seek their 
living in London ; and, for the same reasons, the mental vitality 
they had showed at the end of the jwevious century declined 
even more decidedly in Belfast, Cork and Limerick. 

Two groups of Irish patriots, however, the one more purely 
polifibal, the other, owing to race, less actively so, conferred 
litarary credit upon Ireland even at a time when die was snflSaring 
from unsatisfactory land laws and the impodtion of a poor 
law oonlarary to the character of her peopla 

(hie of these groups, the Young Irelanders, oarried on Its 
literary propeganda very much as a protest against what they 
regarded as the continuous misgovemment of thdr ccmatty ; the 
other group remained fldthM to literary efforts for Irdand in tqpite 
of the existing con^tloD of the country; and, thus, though in 
a large measure opposed to one another in poUtlc% the two bodies 
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■worked side by side, more especially in unireraities and learned 
societies. 

George Petrie, a distinguished artist, archaeologist, musncian 
and man of letters, and a man of as much personal charm as 
versatility of talent, drew around him the most eminent of the 
non-political group of Irish writers referred to, in association 
■with Caesar Otway, who, somewhat late in life, discovered literary 
gifts of a high order which he employed in writings descrip- 
tive of Irish life, scenery and historic remains. He started 
The Dvblin Penny Jowrrud and conducted it with spirit and 
marked ability for a year, and, ten years later. The Irish 
Perniy Journal, which he carried on, this time as sole editor, 
with equal enthusiasm and skill for the same short period. 
The physician William Stokes, whose Biography of Oeorge 
Pet/rie is a standard Irish work of its kind, is, however, con- 
strained to say, that, though, next to politics and polemics, the 
subjects treat^ of in these two illustrated magazines, namely, 
the history, biography, poetry, antiquities, natural history, 
legends and traditions of the country, were most likely to attract 
the attention of the Irish people, yet, 

there is no more striUng eridenoe of the absenoe of ptiUlo opintos at the 
want of interest in the history of the country on the pert of Irish society 
than the failnre of these two works, and it is remarkable that the prinotpal 
demand for them was from London and the provincial toinis of Bnghmd. 
In literary merit, they were anything but failures and, indeed, it is told of 
Southey, that he used to say, when talking of these volumes, that he prised 
them as among the most valuable of his library. 

The Irish writers who deserved this fevourable verdict from 
Southey were Carleton and the Banims, Croflon Orokor, Mrs 8. C. 
Hail, Anster, Martin Doyle, Wills, D’ Alton and Furlong, 

Besides Petrie himself, author of two archaeological woito 
— CMgm and uses of &ie JRomd Tovoers and Essay on Tara 
each a masterpiece of scientific reasoning, and of a series of 
descriptive articles relating to Gonmacnoise, the isles of Arran 
and other places of Irish antiquarian and other interests, which 
possess a charm as delicate and wistfrd as his Welsh and Irish 
water-colour paintings, we find oureelves in the company of Otway, 
of whom Archer Butler has well said : 

Among all the panegyriMt of Irtoh natnnl beanty, none has over 
approached him. Ton are noi^ Indeed, to expeot much method or system in 
his sketches, but he had a higher and rarer gift. He was possessed by what 
he saw and felt His imaginatioii seemed to revel In the s nbltelt io s hi 
deseriheds his sentences became breathing piotnre% better, because nmre 
suggestive, than painting itself, 
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And now we naay hark back a little to the writers who, after 
qualifying for the task in Maga and other British magazines, 
were to establish and carry on for a long season the brilliant 
Dublin University Magazine. First and foremost of these was 
William Maginn^ This was the time when Lamb, Do Quincey, 
Lockhart and Wilson wore giving most of their writings to maga- 
zines, and Ma^nn proceeded to follow their example. His 
classical scholarship gave him style, to which he added remarkable 
versatility of literary power. It is said that he conceived the 
idea of the famous Nodes Amhroskmae and wrote many of these 
dialogues. He was the author of such brilliantly humorous, 
if truculent and devil-may-care, verses as The Irishman and the 
Lady and 8t Patrick ; while, among his satiric writings, his 
panegyric of colonel Pride may stand comparison even with Swift’s 
notable philippics; and his Sir Moigan O’Doherty was the 
undoubted ancestor of Maxwell’s and Lever's hard-drinking, 
practical-joking Irish military heroes. Maginn, no doubt, suggested 
to William Hamilton Maxwell, another Trinity college graduate, 
the idea of laying himself out to write military novels ; hence, his 
Stories of Waterloo. Maxwell was a great sportsman, if a poor 
parson, and his WUd Sports of the Wat qf Irdand eiyoyed 
a great, and, in the opinion of * Ohristopher North,’ a deserved, 
popularity. 

Oharles Lever, as a young man, sat at Maxwell’s feet, Iwt 
soon surpassed his master In popularity as a writer of the new 
form of Action originated Iqr Bfoginn. He, too, was educated at 
Trinity college, Dublin, and took a medical degree there and at 
Louvain, but practised the heeling art Ihr more effectively than 
Gtoldsmith. Most of his eemlier work, like that of Maxwell, 
appeared in The Dubim Uimerdty Magazine, which he edited 
when it was in its prime, and, here, his spirited and brilliant, 
if somewhat rough and ready, military novels Arst saw the Ii]^l 
ha his later years, whoa he was consul at Trieste, his more 
Anished, if less popular, works, ComeKue O’D&wd and Lord 
SNlgohhin, a novcd ed Fenian times, appeared. In verse as in 
p<roie^ Lever has a lifter and more human touch than 
without his uMsterftilneas of style. But he does not esoijpe 
Arom the somewhat mlAsh atmosphere in whidh 'the hard- 
drinking, htUrd-rldlof aquiree and squireens of his day had their 
being. 

Samuel Lovmr, a protestant Irishman, tcwik a stand against 
< * 8m, muk, vpL xs, tbsa. n. 
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the Irish verse of his day and made a study, if not a deep one, 
of his catholic compatriots. Lover has always been compared 
with Lever, by whom, however, as a recent writer in The Quarterly 
Review justly says, 

he was overshadowed. Yet, within his limited sphere, he was a true 
humourist, and the careless whimsical, illogical aspects of Irish character 
have seldom been more effectively illustrated than by the author of Handy 
Andy and The Gridiron. Faddy, as drawn by Lever, succeeds in spite of 
his drawbacks, much as Brer Babbit does in the tales of Uncle Bemus. 
Lover’s heroes ‘liked action but they hated work’; the philosophy of thrift- 
lessness is summed up to xierfection in Paddy's Pastoral Rhapsody : 

Here’s a health to you, my darlin’ 

Though I’m not worth a farthin’; 

For when I’m drunk I think I’m rich, 

I’ve a feather-bed in every ditch. 

Still, it must be conceded that Lover made a strong step forward 
as a writer of national songs and stories, even though he cannot be 
held to possess the style and glamour that characterises some 
latter day Irish novelists and poets. 

The treatment of national stories was first raised to the level of 
an art by Crofton Croker, in his Fairy Legemda and Traditiom of 
Irdomd, first published, anonymously, in 1826 — a set of folk-tales 
fbll of literary charm. For, just as Moore took Irish airs, touched 
them up and partnered them with lyrics to suit what was deemed 
to be British and Irish taste, so Croker gathered his folk-tales 
from the Munster peasantry with whom he was familiar and, 
assisted by literary friends, including Maginn (who is credited by 
D. J. O’Donoghne with the authorship of that humorous pearl 
of great price Daniel O’Rovnke), gave them exactly the form and 
finish needful to provide the reading public of his day with a 
volume of Miy lore. 

Willimn cWleton and the brothers John and Mioha<^ Banhn 
followed Crofton Croker with what Douglas Hyde rij^tty describes 
as folklore tales of an incidental and highly manipulated type. 
WiUiam Carleton, one of the most remarkable of Irish writers, was 
bom at PriBisk, county Tyrone, the youngest of the fourteen 
children of a pomr peatnmh His father was not only a man of 
amazing memory, but a walking chronicle of old tales, legends 
and historical anecdotes, which he loved to recount to his children, 
and with which he delighted his son WiUiam. His mother, too, 
was specially gifted ; for she had a beautifiil voice and sang old 
Irish songs and ballads with great charm. He was intended 
for the Boman catholic ministry, but his parents were too 
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poor to afford him an education at Maynooth, and, therefore, he 
pasaed his time in desultory reading until he secured the appoint- 
ment of tutor in the family of a well-to-do farmer. Tired of this 
employment, he made his way to Dublin and, after many vicissi- 
tudes, obtained employment from Caesar Otway on his periodical 
The (Jhristiom Examiner, To this, he contributed thirty sketches 
of Irish peasant life, which were collected and published (1832) 
in a volume entitled Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasarvtry. 

Carleton, at the time, was thirty-six years of ago ; but the success 
of his book was great and immediate. A second series appeared 
in 1833, and a kindred volume, Tales of Ireland, was issued in 1834. 
Some of these sketches and stories appeared in The DuMin Penny 
Journal as before stated, and later contributions of the kind in 
The Irish Penny JoumaL These stories and sketches, which 
had a great vogue, are perfectly faithful to the Irish peasant 
life they depicted, and, for their sudden and surprising alternation 
of wild humour and profound melancholy, are a unique contribution 
to folk literature. Challenged by critics who doubted his being 
able to give the world anything but brief disconnected tales, he 
replied with Fardoroagha the Miser, an extraordinarily powerful, 
if sombre, story of a man whose soul is divided between passion 
for money and deep affection for an only sen. The women’s 
characters as well as the men’s are finely oonoeived. Other, 
less successful, novels by Carleton are ValembiM M*dvibthiy and 
Th^ Black Prophet. He left behind him an nnpnblidied story, 
Anm Oosgrom, which contains some lemarhahki ohapters, but 
which wu written when he was in feeble health and broken sj^te 
caused by family bereavement. But he will be best remembered 
by his descriptions of Irish peasant life, at an unsophisticated 
period, rather than ly his humcnous folk-tales, which, though 
extremely clever, lack the literary touch given to kindred work by 
Maginn, Crofton and, it may be added, Patrick Kennedy. 

Patrick Kennedy was, indeed, a genuine writer of Irish folk-tales. 
Bfis Istgmdmry Fkikma qf the Irish Celt and Firedde Storiee ef 
Itihimd, Bardie Stories qf Irekmd, Evemngs in. the mA 

Bardts qfthsB^ neats put on paper much as he heard them when 
a boy in Ms atiilTe county Wexferd, when they had already passed, 
with little change in the tellMg, from Gaelic into ^ pecMfar 
Anglo-Irish local dialect which is distinctly west-Saxoa in its 
character. Kenoe^ is a true story-teller, animated and humorous, 
but not extravagantly so, li&e Csrietcm and txrver at times; 
indeed, his ariirife res^aint is remarkable. 
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Francis Sylvester Mahony, better known as Father Front, was 
bom in Cork in 1804. Ordained as a Jesuit, he became a master 
at Olongowes college and, when there, began to write for English 
magazines and journals — Fraser’s Magomm, where the first of the 
celebrated Reliqxm in prose and verse appeared with the afterwards 
wellknown signature ‘Father Front P. P. of Watergrasshill, Co. 
Cork’; The Daily News, to which he contributed a series of letters, 
as Roman correspondent, under the designation ‘Don Jeremy 
Savonarola’; Bentley’s Miscellany and The ComhiM. Afterwards, 
he became Paris correspondent of The Globe, of which he was part 
proprietor. He died in Paris in 1866. A learned and witty essayist 
and a brilliant versifier in English and Latin, he had the audacity 
to turn some of Moore’s Irish Mdodies into Latin verse and then 
claim that his translations were the originals. He is now, how- 
ever, best known by The Bdls of Shandon and a droll imitation 
of an Irish hedge-school ballad, entitled The Sabine Farmer's 
Serenade, 

The brothers Banim, John and Michael, are best known by 
their joint work Taks qf the O’ Ham Family—onQ brother passing 
on his work to the other for suggestions and criticism. Their several 
gifts, as shown in their popular Irish tales, are in pleasant contrast. 

‘John’s,’ writes Katharine Tynan, ‘was the stronger and nu>re venwrile, 
Hiobael’s the more humane and snn^lny. John’s, oooarionsUy in a jiage of 
darh tragedy, recalls that grinding melancholy of Oarleton, whlrih is almort 
squalid. It is a far cry from Father Connell to The Novelanf, in fact, the 
two stories represent almost the extremes of human temperament. Michael’s 
was the gentler and more idealhdng nature, though no one should ^ny 
tenderness to the author of Soffffarth Aroon and Aileen! 

Ho doubt, John Banim's work was coloured by the melancholy 
from which he suffered, due, in the first instance, to the death of hto 
betrothed, and, afterwards, to a somewhat morbid temperament 
Through iiduenoe of his Mend Shell, he produced a succeesfcil 
tragedy Damon and Pythias at Oovent garden, and wrote a series 
of clever e«»ayB EevelaMons of the Dead, satiree on the follies smd 
affectations of the day, wlfidh were much read at the time. 
Michael Banim was the best of brotihers. Quite apart from the 
modest manner in which he held back from claiming his share 
in the popularity gtdned by John, through the success of The 
Tales of the O’Ham FamUy, he begged him, when news came 
of his failing health, to' return with his wife from his work to 
Kilkenny and make his home there with him, insisfing that ‘one 
brother should not want while the other can supply hftL' Thon|^ 
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the elder, Michael outlived John by thirty years, during which 
period he produced Father Oonnett, one of his best novels, GUmgh 
Fion and The Town of The Caeeadea. 

We may here revert to the group of Irish writers who made 
national Irish politics the vehicle for their literai7 propaganda 
and, wise in their generation, thus secured a far wider hearing 
than Petrie and Otway gained by means of their three magazines. 
Thomas Osborne Davis, the son of parents of strictly unionist 
principles, and with but little Irish blood in his veins, went, 
as a Protestant, to Trinity college, Dublin, but then began 
to show his independence of mind. He did not lay himself out 
for college distinction, which he could easily have gained, but 
read omnivorously, won influence with his fellow-students and, 
ultimately, became president of the Historical society, the leading 
university debating-club. Called to tlie bar, he began to practise 
in the revision courts and to dabble in political joumaHsm. 
This latter work attracted the attention of Charles Qavan Dufiy, 
the brilliant young editor of a Belfast national journal, and a 
Boman catholic. The two men became friends, and a walk taken 
by them and John Blake Dillon in Phoenix park led to the 
establishment of The Nation, from which sprang what was soon 
known as ‘The Young Ireland MovemenV and which, as Du% 
afterwards wrote, ‘profoundly influenced the mind of his own 
generation and made a permanent change in the (^[flnion of the 
nation.’ 

At first, Davis, who was joint editor of The NaUcmf with Duf^, 
was opposed to the introducthm of reree into this jotunal. AftiHr- 
wards, however, he recognised how readily his countrymen would 
respond to this kind of appeal ; and, in the third and sixth numbers 
of the paper, respectively, there appeared two of Ms finest political 
lyrics My Oram and hb Lammt/or Owen Moe O’NeUL There- 
after, he wrote much verse in T^ Nation, little of it, however, 
deserving the name of poetry. Not was this aurpriidng^ He had 
not time to polish his lines ; besides he wrote for ‘ the enli^teor 
nmt and regeneration of the people,* and his versa, theretoce^ 
tended to beecuae didactia Yet, in his few leisure boiir% itei. 
he eould oacnAtlly thinlE out and finish a poem, or when was 
m^ier the IniflnKtiem of an aardent personal patriotiam, he was a 
true poet-HM in Ids Boatman qf Kineale, 0 the Mmviaye, the 
Marriage and his historical ballad The Btuk qf ^Mtimore. But 
I)avtiwiUtortheelM>iem«nbered by his essays. CtovinDnfiy,aleo, 
broke into spirited nnafiboted verse is The Nation : witness his 
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hay Sermon, The Irish Ohi^, Innishowen and The Pat/riots 
Bride, But there were two other constant contributors to The 
Nation who excelled both him and Davis in poetic craft — ^Denis 
Florence MacCarthy and Thomas D’Arcy M^Gee. One of 
MacCarthy’s finest poems is in honour of the clan MacOaura, of 
which he came, and his lyrics The PiRoer Towers of Irdand and 
Waiting for the May have become popular — ^the first, deservedly 
so ; the latter, in spite of its somewhat sickly cast of thought. His 
translations of Calderon’s dramas are accepted as standard works 
of the kind ; while his SheUey’s Early Life from original sources 
is interesting as showing what that poet’s efforts were for the 
amelioration of the government of Ireland. 

Thomas D’Arcy M®Gee was the most considerable of The 
Nation poets. He visited America at the age of seventeen, and, 
two years later, became editor of The Boston Pilot, but, meanwhile, 
the echo of a brilliant speech made by him reached O’Connell 
across the Atlantic, and led to the ufier of a post on The Freemcm’s 
Journal, which he accepted, but, afterwards, abandoned in favour 
of more congenial work, under Duffy, in The Nation, There is 
a mystical splendour about his most remarkable poem The Cdts, 
contributed to its pages ; and his patriotic poems / left two loves 
on a dUtamt strmd, My Irish Wife and Home Thoughts deserve 
remembrance as does The Sea-divided Gaels, which might serve 
as a pan-Celtic anthenm His career was remarkable. Oonceraed 
in the Irish rebellion of ’48, and with a price set on his head, he 
again found a home in the United States, started the New York 
Nation, md, afterwards, at Boston, The American Odt. Meanwhile, 
his political views underwent much modification. He passed into 
Canada, entered the Canadian parliament and so distinguished 
himself there that he became Canadian minister of agriculture. 
But he so completely abandoned his revolutionary, in fiaromr cff 
constitutional, views on the subject of Irish grievances that he 
incurred the Mtter hostility of the Fenians, and, on denouncing 
their agitaiion, was awassinated. 

Richard D’ Alton Williams, author of The Mmeter War Song, 
lady Wilde (‘SpenouM.’), who wrote remarkable rhetorical verses 
upon the Irish potato ftanhae, and John Kells Ingram, author 
of the immortal Who fewn fo s^^eak cfNimty-Eightt, who ended 
his life as vice-provost of Trfnily college, Dublm, are other poets 
to be had in remembrance. 

Meanwhile, Davis had died at a tragloidly early ag^ and Dnlfy, 
after carrying on The Naikm till its supprasrion <»a pdhMi 
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grounds and reviving it again, when he narrowly escaped trans- 
portation for life on a charge of treason, sought and found a new 
field for his indomitable energies in Australia. Here he rose to be 
premier of Victoria, was knighted and returned to this country to 
found the Irish literary societies of London and Dublin, and to 
edit The New Iridi Lihrary, thus taking a prominent part in 
what is now known as the Irish literary renascence. 

Sheil possessed remarkable literary as well as oratorical gifts h 
He wrote half-a-dozen tragedies, two of which. The Apostate and 
Evadne or the Statue, were produced with marked success at 
Covent garden, Eliza O’Neill, Kemble and Macready being included 
in the cast of the first of these plays. He also wrote, for The New 
Monthly Maganine, Sketches of the Irish Bar, in conjunction 
with W. H. Curran. These became popular and were afterwards 
republished.' John Philpot Curran, the orator, was a witty and 
graceful writer of verse, and his Deserter's Mediation, and Cvshla 
ma Chree have caught the Irish popular faitcy and are still often 
sung and recited. Samuel, afterwards Sir Samuel, Ferguson, came 
into notice as a poet by the appearance of his Forging qf the 
Anchor contributed to Blackwood when he was but t^^enty-one, 
in May 1832; a little later, The Return qf Clmteboy, a prose 
romance which also appeared in Maga, may be regarded, to quote 
himself, as 'the first indication of my ambition to raise ^e native 
elements of Irish history to a dignified level’ ' This amUtion,’ be 
adds, ‘I think may be taken as the key to almost ail the liteiwy 
work of my subsequent life.' But, whUe casting about for ootfier 
themea to work upon than were to be found in Irish bardic and 
peasant poems, finely rendered by him into English verse in the 
pages of The DiMm Univeraiig Magomne, he wrote bis elegy 
Thtmas Dorns, 1845, a poignant exiHreBsion of his grief at the 
death of the fomons young nationalist leader. This poem was 
not included in his published works, and appeared for the first 
idme in Sir Somwd Fsrgmon m the Irdomd qf his dag, a 
biogii^hy of her husband, by lady Ferguson, bom Mary Qoinnes% 
who had previously written an interesting Story qf Irskmd 
h^ore the EngUsh Conquest, finely illustrated by passages 
Sir Samuel’s heroic poems. : ; 

The elegy on Davis certainly shows Ferguson at his hi g ^bart as 
a lyric poet, and is rightly described by Gavan Du% as ‘the most 
Celtic in structure ar^ spirit, of all the poetioal tributes to the lost 
leader.' Ferguson vias held back from his hi^b«r literary work 

I 
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by the exigencies of the Irish potato famine and expressed his 
feelings at its mismanagement in verse full of bitter invective ; but 
he lived to turn his fine satiric gift against the successors of the 
Young Ireland poets and patriots, with whom he had sympathised, 
when he found them descending to what he characterised as ‘ a 
sordid social war of classes carried on by the vilest methods.’ In 
his satiric poems At the, Polo Ground, he analyses, in Browning’s 
manner, Carey’s frame of mind before giving the fatal signal to the 
assassins of Burke and lord Frederick Cavendish; and, in his 
Dublin eclogue In Carey's Pootstep8,».ni. in The Curse of the Joyces, 
he unsparingly exposes the cruelties of the Boycotting system. In 
1804 appeared Lays of the Western Gad, containing a series of 
Irish ballads full of much finer work than he had yet achieved. Of 
these. The Tain Quest is, perhaps, the noblest effort ; but the mag- 
nificently savage lay The Wdshmm ofTiravdey is the most striking. 
In 1872 appeared Congal, a splendid story of the last heroic stand 
by Celtic paganism against the Irish champions of the Cross, in 
which the terrible shapes of Celtic superstition, ‘ the Giant Walker ’ 
and ‘the Washer of the Ford,’ loom monstrously before us, and 
in which the contending hosts at Moyra are marshalled with 
fine realism^ But Fei^son’s genius was to break into even 
finer flower at the last, and, in Peirdre and Conakry, published 
in his final volume of 1880, he reaches his fullest height as a poet 

Ferguson's tendency to act, at times, as a commentator on his 
own work and to present it at other times in a too ponderously 
Latinised form, as well as the careless, not to say bluff, disregard for 
verbal delicacies into which, now and then, he lapses, are the only 
habits to which exception can be taken in his technique. For 
his method is uniformly manly, and his occasional periods of 
insifiration sweep minor critical objections before them, as the blast 
from bis Mananan’s mantle swept the chieftain and his hound 
into the valley, like leaves before the wind. 

Gerald Griffin, who has caught much of the quality of Oliver 
Goldsmith's style, though his work is more conscioiisly Irish, stands 
midway between Anglo-Irish and Irish-Irish writers. He was 
the author of The OoUegiam, perhaps the best of Irish novels 
written in the nineteenth omitary. He also wrote a successftil play, 
Omppus, and some charming ballads. He had a quiet smise of 
humour, and carried rids into his novels and Irish stories, aud hhr 
murical ear and deft use of unusual metres give him an enduriog 
place among our lyrical writers. He has a leaning towards GhaeUe 
words, and introduces them fteely^ into the refrains to his soags ; 
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but he neither attempts the Hiberno-English vernacular cultivated 
by Lover, nor the form of Gaelic-English adopted by Walsh 
and Ferguson, and, while his mUim is essentially, though not 
obtrusively, Irish, his phraseology is distinctly English, or, at 
any rate, Anglo-Irish. 

William Alexander, archbishop of Armagh and sometime 
professor of poetry at Oxford, deals very beautifully with Irish 
scenery in many of his poems, and writes with delicate spirituality; 
but his wife, Cecil Frances Alexander, bom Humphreys, had a more 
Irish heart with a wider range of sympathy, and the pulse beats 
as quickly to her Siege of Derry as it does to ‘Charlotte Eliza- 
beth’s ’ The Maidetk City. Her hymns and sacred poems, including 
The BvHaL of Moses, much admired by Tennyson, are household 
words, and her less wellknown lyric The Irish Mother’s Lament, is 
one of the most poignant appeals of the kind ever uttered. 

The recent death of T. D. Sullivan, long editor of The Nation 
in its latest phase of political existence, removed from the field 
of Irish patriotic literature its most distinguished veteran. For, 
although he wrote stirring narrative poems entitled The Madness 
qf King Oondhobaar and The Siege of Dunboy, the stronghold of 
the O’Sullivans of Beara, and shared with Hobort Dwyer Joyce the 
honour of giving to fine English verse the b«sutiful early Irish 
Story qfBlanaid, it was as a writer of patriotic Irish songs and 
ballads that he made his special poetical mark. His Qod Sme 
Ireland, if but as a makeshift, has become the Irish natimiai 
anthem. Hk much Uner. Song from the Saehiooode Is widely 
and affectionately known, as is, also. Us impetuous rebel 
Michael Btcyer, and his simple but most pathetic A 8<ddier'e 
Wake will not be forgotten. 

The Fenian movement, unlike tikt of the Young Irelanders, was 
unassociated with literary effort Yet it had an organ, The Irids 
People, whose staff included men of ability: T. Clarke Lul^, 
John O’Leary and 0. J. Kiokfaam. O’Leary lived to write, in his 
crild the history of Fentanism in a rambling and disappointing 
manner. Hk tister Ellen had, however, a distinct literary gift 
DurUg her fairother's long period of imprisonment and 

lived in Upperary, wUting the hour of bis retimi and 
then made a hosw for him In Dublin, which became a oeotie of 
Irish Kterwty influence. Robert Dwyer Joyce, the hidlher t# the 
historian and urtikMoiogist Patrick Weston Joyces was another 
Feniam Alter preMag some stirring ballads such as 2%e 
BlaokmwUh qf Llemtdk *» tiiM?ed away to tlie United States 
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and made his mark in Boston, both as a medical man and as the 
author of Deirdre and Blanaid, spirited narratives in Irish verse. 
John Boyle O’Reilly, after reprieve from execution for having 
joined the Fenians though a soldier in the service of the queen, 
escaped from imprisonment in Australia on board an American 
vessel, and, after a while, became editor of The Boston Pilot, as 
M'Gee had been before him. He wrote much spirited verse, includ- 
ing The Amber Whale in his Songs from the Southern Seas, and 
became a leading literary figure in Boston. But, undoubtedly, 
Kichham was the Fenian writer who has left the best literary 
work behind him. His ballads are touched with simple pathos 
and deserve their wide popularity. Of these. The Irish Peasa/nt 
Girl is, perhaps, the bestknown. His novel, Knoehnagow, has 
been well compared in its characteristics to the work of Erckmann- 
Chatrian for attention to minute details and homely incident, 
and is brimfull of shrewd observation and bright humour ; indeed, 
it deserves to rank among the best novels descriptive of Irish life. 

Sir Jonah Barrington is more properly a historian than a writer 
of fiction; but his Personal Sketchy of his own times have a 
literary quality which makes them worth recording. 

Marguerite Power, countess of Blessington, after an unhappy 
first union, married the earl of Blessington and lived with him on 
the continent. Her two volumes The Idler in Italy and The 
Idler in Fra/noe show the fruit of her foreign experientm 
She lost her husband in 1829, and, subsequently, settled at Gore 
house, which, for fourteen yeara, was the resort of many famous 
men and women of letters of the day, and, in 1832, her Journal 
qf OonoersationB with Lord Byron was produced and became 
at once populwr. As a novelist and anecdotist, she &voarably 
impressed one side of the critical world of her day. 

Sydney Owenson began life as a governess, and, at the age of 
twenty-one, pobUshed a novel St Olalr or tAe Heirm qf Desmond, 
which proved successfhl enough to enable her to devote herself to 
literature. She married Sir Ihomas Oharles Morgan, after the pub- 
lication of The WUd Iri^ Girl, and, with him, travelled abroad, 
tiike lady Blessington, she wrote her experiences of life in f'mnce 
and Italy. In the Frendt volume, she had her husband’s assistance, 
as, also, in her Book wUhowt, a Name. Her two volumes of 
tinental experiences, Fnmoe and Italy, were bitterly attadced by 
Oroker in The Qtmterly ; but she had as her champions Byron^ 
who, in a letter to Moore, iqteaks of her Italy as 'fearless and 
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excellent on the snbject of Italy,’ and her friend sergeant Talfourd, 
who assisted her to reply to Croker with wit and good temper. 
Undoubtedly, she often wrote carelessly, often gushed in the 
manner of her time and betrayed conceit in her writings, but, of 
her bright ability as a novelist and storyteller, there can be no 
doubt, and she has left one vivid Irish lyric behind her, Kate 
Keamey, which is still frequently sung to the air to which she 
wrote it. 

Mary Shackleton, afterwards Mrs Leadbeater, whose quaker 
father Richard Hhackleton was Burke’s schoolmaster, published, 
in 1794 , her first work. Extracts and OriginaJi Anecdotes for 
the Improvement of Youth, intended to brighten the literature 
to which her young friends were then restricted. She followed 
this with a book of poems of quiet charm, and Cottage Dia- 
logues of the Irish Peasantry, intended as an appeal on behalf 
of that suffering class, and concluded her productivity with The 
Annals qf BaUitore from 1768 — 1824, a life-like record of the 
doings and sayings, droll and pathetic, of the folk of a quaker village 
during periods of peace and amid the scenes of the rebellion 
of 1798, which she had herself witnessed. This work, with a 
memoir of the authoress by her niece, Elisabeth Bhackleton, 
appeared in 1862 under the title The Leadbeater Papers. 

An Irish woman writer of exceptional gifts was Anna Murphy', 
the daughter of D. Brownell Murphy, an eminent Dublin miniature 
painter, whose high intelligence had a marked influence upon her 
subsequent career. She acted as goramese in ihe iSunily of the 
inarquis of Windiester,and, atthsaquentl7,in that <^lord Hi^erton, 
with whom she traveli^ in Italy. It was during this period that 
The Diary <f an Shmuy^e was writtaa ; but it was not published 
till after her marriage with Robert Jameson, a banister who 
became successively a puisne judge in the West Indies and in 
Canada. This ohaiining booh became deservedly popular, as did 
her flresh and &nciful WvtUer Stories and Simmer JRambles in 
DmmdOt into which country she had passed with her husband. 
She siw wrote many other works of different kinds, those 
m art exhibiting much antiquarian knowledge and deBoate 
taste. 

SoncwlSik wanting in constructive skill, but with a ^ of 
good-humoured oiynidsm, Mannlon W. Savage bdoagi' to the 
novelists of tite school of Charles Klngtiey. Passfhg firmn va. 
offlkdal positica &» llwhlin to journalistic dutiM ha Dondon, and 
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becoming editor of The Examiner, he found leisure to ■write a 
series of novels, two of which, The Baehdor of The Albany 
and Revhen MedlUsott, became popular in this country and in 
the United States, where they were reprinted. But his Falcon 
Family, a satire on the leaders of the Young Ireland party, is the 
best known and ablest of his stories, and if, as now conceded, some 
of his sarcastic sketches of these men were overdrawn, they are, at 
any rate, extremely amusing. 

Julia Kavanagh was the daughter of Morgan Kavanagh, author 
of -writings on the source and science of language. Long residence 
in France during girlhood enabled her to describe French life and 
character with a fine faithfulness which have secured her tales and 
novels much acceptance. Later, she visited Italy, the result being 
A Summer and Winter in the Two Sicilies. Then followed her 
successful French Womm of LeUera. Of her French tales, it 
has been well said that they are exquisitely true to life, delicate in 
colour, simple and refined in style and pure in tone, and, among 
them, Natalie may well be said to be one of the best French 
stories written by a British hand. 

Annie Keary, daughter of an Irish clergyman holding a living 
in Bath, where she was bom, wrote a series of stories and novels 
of which her CaaUe Daly, published in MacmiRm's Magazme, and 
A Dotting Heart, which did not appear till after her death, 
are the most remarkable. But she was also authoress of A York 
and Lamaster Rose, and, in collaboration with her sister, of a 
Scandinavian story, The Heroes of Asgard. She was a singularly 
unaffected writer, who knew her Irish atmosphere well, and who, 
therefore, could g^ve full effect to its sudden changes from bright- 
ness to ^oom, from storm to calm. 

Emily Lawless, daughter of lord Cloncurry, was attracted 
into the open-air life of Ireland by her taste for natural history 
and, later, she was drawn by her sympathy with the country folk 
the west to study Irish history in its relation to them, with a rosult 
shown most prcwtoundly in her poems and works of prose fiction. 
Ireland had been graven on her very soul For, though there 
is plenty of alternating Iritii shower and sunshine in Hwrrisk 
and Qrania, and notes of exultation ‘occasionally leap forth from 
her With the Wild Qim, yet, no cme can read through her first 
two novels or, indeed, many pages of Wiih Essex in Jrekmd, 
without that painful perpledty which must haunt all who attem]^ 
otmdidly to face the eternal riddle presented by that distressM 
country to all students of its history. 
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Finally, of recent women novelists, mention must be made of 
Charlotte O’Conor Eccles, for her Rejuvenation of Mies Semaphore 
and A Maiatimmial Lottery, which achieved popularity by their 
droll situations and exuberant fun ; but her Aliens of the West 
contained work of much finer quality. She takes us behind the 
shutters of Irish country shop life in a most convincing manner, 
and the characters drawn from her Toomevara are true to type. 
Tho disillusionment of Molly Devine, ‘ The Voteen,’ with her 
commonplace, not to say vulgar, home surroundings, on her 
return from the convent school, with its superior refinements; 
her refusal to marry so-called eligible, but, to her, repulsive, 
suitors, encouraged by her mother and stepfather, and her finn.1 
resolve to become a nun, in order to escape farther persecution 
of the kind, is told with convincing poignancy, while a variant 
of this theme is treated with even more power and pathos in 
Tom Connolly’s DaugMer. 


John D’ Alton was a principal contributor to Hardiman’s Irish, 
Minstrdsy, and, in 1814, publii^ed Dermid or Erin in the days of 
Boroiniha, a metrical romance in twelve cantos, written in smooth 
verse and showing a real knowledge of the times described, for 
he was an antiquary of note. In addition, he wrote a series of 
historical works of value, including The Awneds cf Boyle and The 
Bistory of Couitty Bublin. 

John Mitchel is a very significant figure in Anglo-Irish litn«- 
tnre. The son of a nonconformist minister who had been a United 
Irishman in 1798, Mitchel had ike rebel in his Uood. He was 
a student of Trinity college, Dublin, and, aftwrwards, more or less 
of a constitutionalist as writer and contributor to The Nation, (of 
which, at a later date, he became editor) ; and he was especially 
subdued in tone in his prefeoe to the Life qf Hugh O’NeiM, 
earl of Tyrone, a work Included in Gavan Du%’8 first Irieh 
L^rary, But he drew apart from the moderate section of 
repsalmrs headed by Daniel O’Connell, and started The United 
liishmm with, the avowed object of fanning into rebellicii 
what he described as *the holy hatred of English Buie.' M$ 
'utterances in this organ fimdly became so dangeroui^ vidsiit 
that it was suppressed, and he was prosecuted and fr^ g)tt% of 
treason firiqny. He was sentenc^ to undergo fimNwen years 
transportation, bs^ five years afterwards, esot^ frmn 
and, after mainy adventures, graphically deeoriM la Ms fad 
Journal, resulted Oattl>rai% and, kter, satitod In New York. 
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During the American civil war, in which he espoused the cause of 
the south, and gave the lives of his two sons to that cause, he con- 
ducted ThA Richmond Examiner. In 1867, he started The Irish 
Oitiaen in New York and, in 1875, he was elected member for 
Tipperary, Mitchel was a writer who showed undoubted genius 
when the fit was on him ; but much of his work, in his History of 
Irdamd, is slovenly and not a little even of the Jail Journal is 
rhetorical and long drawn out 

William McCullagh Torrens, eldest son of James McCullagh, 
assumed his maternal name for family reasons. A successful 
practitioner at the Irish, then at the English, bar, he entered 
parliament for Finsbury, and successfully promoted measures for 
the amelioration of the lower classes. He wrote biographies of 
Shell, Sir James Graham and lord Melbourne, and several im- 
portant works on political science. He had a distinct literary 
gift, of which his interesting and brightly written L^fe qf 
Mdbourm is a typical example. 

John Francis Waller, a Trinity college, Dublin, man, and 
long a contributor to, and afterwards editor of, The Dublin 
UniuersUy Magazine, was best known in his day by his poems, 
appearing under the nom-de-plume Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
Not a few of these lyrics, such as The Song qf the Olass, The 
Spuming Whed Song, Kitty Ned, have become popular by their 
grace and ^arkle, and, occasionally, he succeeds in more serious 
verse. Waller also wrote many of the articles in The Imperial 
Dictionary of XJnive/r sal Biography, and, generally, superintended 
the production of this work. 

John Francis O’Donnell drifted from the south of Ireland to 
liondon, where, for a while, he was editor of The Tablet, and his 
verse contributions were welcomed by Dickens to his magadnes. 
Many of his poems were also published in Ohembers’s Jfnamal. 
He wrote in The Lamp a novel entitied Agents and Evictions. 
He will, however, be best remembered by his lyrics and, more 
especially, by A Spmmng Song, which has found its way into meet 
recent anthologies of Irish verse. 

Francis Davis, ‘the Bel&st man,’ as he is called, was the son of 
a soldier of BallinooUlg, county Cork ; but, to his mother, a woman 
of good Scottish Highiand fkafiy and fine intellectual and moral 
gifts, he owed the influences which made him a man of mark at 
the times of catholic emancipation, and later. He lost her, 
however, when but a boy, and Ms fkther then consigned him to tlm 
care of a rich but miserly relative^ for whom he worked at ike 
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loom, suffering mucli hard treatment at his hands. On his father’s 
death, he escaped from this drudgery to Belfast, where 

As the weaver plied Ms shuttle, 

Wove he, too, the mystic rhyme. 

Here, he became the Ebenezer Elliott of the northern popular 
movement About 1830, he travelled through England and 
Scotland, earning his living by his trade, and writing poems all the 
while, and, at the same time, studying French, Latin, Greek and 
Gaelic. Later, he left the loom for the editorial chair of The 
Beiyxtstman's Journal, and then became a contributor to many 
periodicals. There is a distinctly Scottish strain in Davis’s poems, 
probably due to his mother’s blootl and early influences upon 
him. His political verse is pointed and spirited, but inferior to his 
countryside songs, which are simple and picturesque and full of 
unaffected feeling, though they often need the pruning hook. 

Bartholomew Simmons, who held an appointment in the 
London excise office till his death in 1850, was a popular con- 
tributor to leading English magazinea Of his Napdeon's last 
look, Maga's critic thus wrote : 

Simmons, on the theme of Napoleon, exoela all onr great pooia. Byron’s 
lines on that suhj'eot are bad; Sooiifs poor, Wordswoi^’s weak; Ijoekhart 
and Simmons may be braoketied as eqaal; theirs are good, rich and 
strong. 

This tribute cannot be said to be undeserved, though Simmons's 
verses just miss perfection by their somewhat unrestrained rhetorte 
and his fine ballad, The Flight to Cgprm, has too much of Irish 
exultation about it. 

Miss Oasey (E. Owens Blackbume) became blind at eleven 
years of age, and remidned so for many years. Afte*^ & hard straggle 
to secure a literary position in London, she succeed as a novelist 
and writer of short stories. A collection of the latter under the 
title A’ hmeh of Shamroeka was published in 1879, and shows her 
knowledge of Irish peasant life and speech. 

Bioh^ Dowling passed from a burineas into a literary career. 
fiLe w«s on the staff of The Motion, became editor of Zozimme, 
the Dublin jPtMttiA, and, afterwards, was the mainstay of IrdemZl* 
Mge, anotibar Irish humorous periodical, and, yet ag^n, i^arted 
YoHck, a Lcnwlon comic paper. But he did not find binissl^. from 
the literary point oi view, till he wrote and pubUshad The Mgeterg 
of KTHa/rd, the oeutral i^ of which is ‘the abnormal nature of a 
deafimute, which leads him to hate his own child because that 
<hild can hear and speak.' !Ihe orij^nality of this theme, and the 
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'preird skill with which it was worked out, established his reputa- 
tion as a novelist ; but, perhaps, his best claim to literary reputation 
is his volume of essays, On BcMea omd Ladders, which is full of 
quaint fancies. 

Lewis Wingfield, as actor, artist, surgeon, war-correspondent 
and novelist had a curiously varied career, as may well be believed. 
When the Franco-German war of 1870 broke out, he served as 
surgeon on the German side, and was present at the battles of 
Woerth and Wissembourg, but returned to Paris in time for the 
first siege, and was then employed both as one of the surgeons 
in the American hospital, and as correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph. Meanwhile, he was not idle with his brush, and one 
of his pictures was bought by the French government. In 
1876, he entered on his career of novel-writing. His first story 
was Slippery Ground ; his second, Lady Grizd, dealing with the 
history of George III, attracted men’s attention. His third effort, 
My Lords qf Strogue, describing Irish affairs at the time of the 
union, was still more successful Believing that books on prison 
life published by ex-convicts are full of misrepresentations and 
exaggerations, he obtained special facilities from the Home office 
for studying the inside of prisons, and, as a result, published a 
novel suggested by these experiences. 

A group of friends, all of whom achieved success as writers on 
antiquarian subjects, were the earl of Dunraven, James Henthora 
Todd, author of a Life of St Patrick, Sir John Gilbert, author of 
The History of Dublin, William Stokes and his daughter Margaret 
Stokes, authors respectively of The Life of George Petrie and 
Ecerly Christian Architectwre in Ireland, bishops Graves and 
Reeves, and, most noted and versatile of all, Patrick Weston Joyce. 
Sixl^-two years ago he contributed Irish folk-songs, and notes on 
Irish dances to Petrie’s Andent Music of IreUvnd. In his spare 
hours, ^hen an active teacher, professor and training college 
principal, he produced what have since become standard works 
on Irish sdiool method and Irish names of places. Turning his 
attention to Irish history, he wrote several works on the subject ; 
the most important of which is his Social Hidory qf Irdomd, 
two volumes full of valuable learning, yet written with a direct 
simplicity that at once engeges the attention of the reader. His 
Old Celtic Bomomces, a series of free translations from old Irish 
folk-tales, moreover, as has been said above* inspired Tennyson’s 
Voyage of MacMime. 

Archbishop McHale, next to O’Oonnell, exeroisedi a mcne 
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prolonged influence on the Roman catholic population of his 
country than any Irishman of his time. Appointed professor of 
dogmatic theology at Maynooth, he wrote a aeries of letters chiefly 
concerned with controversial questions and catholic emancipation, 
under the signature Hierophilus. His letters showed great vigour 
of style and this, coupled with the energy of his character and 
eloquence gained for him from O’Connell the title ‘The Lion of the 
fold of Judah.’ Appointed archbishop of Tuam, he continued his 
controversial letters and preached many sermons of note. He 
was also a renowned Irish scholar, and not only translated sixty of 
Moore’s melodies into that language, but rendered into Gaelic six 
books of the Iliad and several portions of the Bible. 

Matthew Russell, S.J., was the younger son of Arthur Russell 
of Killowen, and brother of Charles, lord Russell of Killowen 
and lord chief justice of England. A devoted Jesuit priest, father 
Russell yet found time to gather round him at the office of his 
Irish Monddy, which he conducted for more than a generation 
with the utmost zeal and judgment, all the ablest of the young 
Irish writers of his day. There, Oscar Wilde and Rosa Mulholland 
and that charming but too short-lived poetess Rose Kavanagh and, 
indeed, all the rising story-writers and poets and poetesses of 
the Ireland of his day eiyoyed his wise friendship and literary 
advice. ‘ But the little periodical ’ as one of the women contri- 
butors to it, now become famous, writes ‘has real distinction 
apart from the name% distinguished mod to be distingufaihed 
that are ever amongst its contributors.’ Much d this was due 
to the work of its editor, who was a writer of both gpraeefril and 
moving verse and prose, touched wiib fine spirituidity. 

Descended, it is understood, (ri>m a court musician dubbed 
‘Synge’ for his vocal talents by H«nry VIII, John M. Synge 
spent his early msmhood In Paris amid art and literary influences 
which attracted him to the elemental aspect of the Irish peasant 
ndnd when he returned to bis native Wicklow. He did not And 
Mmseif or rather he was not found by W, B. Yeats for the Iririi 
literary theatre till he was aK>roachlng forty years of age and he 
dledshneaiiassoonaabehadbecxMnefemotiB. By that time he had 
written six rmaricable plays, including the brilliant and m»eh 
oritioiBed qif tAe Wwtam World, which, Indeed bsoame a 

storm centre of peiitioal and literary antagonkna between th<^_ 
who r^rded it as an cmfrage on Irish charaotsr and those who 
defended it as a jnslhlbble treatmoot of oertain phases of Irish 
frindamental passioDS. Synge’s medinm of dranu^ expression is 
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an artistic modification of the dialect used by those of the Irish 
peasantry who carry Gaelic turns of thought and expression 
into their current English speech. 

This he uses with convincing skill not only in The, Playboy, 
the beautiful tragedy entitled The Riders to the Sea, the broad, 
bitter, whimsical, wistful Well of the Saints and the brutally 
humorous Tinkei^s Wedding, bw^ above all, in his single verse 
drama, his lovely, fatalistic Deid/re of the Sorrows, written when 
he knew he was dying of an incurable disease. ‘ Before verse can 
be human again, it must learn to be brutal,' he wrote in the preface 
to his slim volume of poems and trauslationa He tries to prove 
this in such passages as the following from his lines In Kerry : 

And this I asked beneath a lovely cloud 
Of strange delight with one lark singing loud ; 

‘What change you’ve wrought in graveyard, rook and sea, 

This wild new Paradise to wake for me .’ 

Yet knew no more than knew these merry sins 
Had built this stack of thigh-bones, Jaws and shins! 

Ihese short poems, his own di^ecta membra, are, indeed, much 
of the nature of the grotesque relics of humanity, described by 
him above. Not so his two volumes of descriptive prose The Aran 
Idands and In Widdow, West Kerry and Connemara. Here, his 
sympathy with wild nature and carious interest in and brotherly 
feeling for wild human kind make us realise the artist and the 
man alike. 

Finally, we agree with T. W. Rolleston that the plays of Synge 
stand apart from the pessimistic pictures of * disillusionment, 
frustration and ignobility’ characterising many of the plays of 
the new Irish drama. 

In his oharaoters, in sidte of ail the outward barbarism and cynloiam, 1 at 
least feel oonsolona of a certain lift, an ondnlating foroe, like the swell from 
an invisible oeean of Ufa, which narks these people oot as tiw desHned 
conunerors, not the vtottms of drounuianoeB. 

They nay ahodk n% they have shocked a great namy worthy people, bat 
they oan never dlsoonrage or depress. 



CHAPTER X 


ANGLO-INDIAN^ LITERATURE 

On the analogy of the literature of the great British self- 
governing dominions, Anglo-Indian literature should, logically, he 
the territorial English literature of British India. But the degree 
to which the ever-changing English commuitity that guards and 
administers India differs from the settled inhabitants of Canada 
or Australia is, at the same time, an explanation of the main 
peculiarities of that literature and, also, the measure of the 
difficulty which confronts any attempt to define it Anglo-Indian 
literature, as regatds the greater part of it, is the literature of a 
comparatively small body of Englishmen who, during the working 
part of their lives, become residents in a country so different in 
every respect from their own that they seldom take root in its 
soil. On the contrary, they strive to remidn English in thought 
and aspiration. By occasional periods of redctonoe in England, ilwty 
keep ^emselves in intimate touch with English Ufy and culture: 
throughout the period of their Ufa in India are snh^eot to the 
influence of two civilisations, but never lose their btas towards 
that of England, which, ha most oases, ultimately re-absorfas 
them. 

Anglo-Indian literature, therrfore* is, for the most part, merely 
English literature strongly marked by Indian local colour. It has 
bem published, to a great extent, In England, owing partly to lack 
d fodfities in India, and, partly, to the fisct that the Anglo-Indian 
writer s&xmt, m a rule, make his a^qpeal mainly to the public in 
Bt^l^laihd Had only secondarily to the English community in India* 
The actual writing has often been done inEng^ddurhogftirhnil^ 
or after rethrement, because that is predsely the Ham whan the 
Ang^ludian kiae Idtoare for literary work. The yeaif of recre- 
ment are also spedbUy fertile for another reason* liahe not until 

I Th« HDie InwbkbUaaHmi 
In thfl pment tb* text. 
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he leaves India has the ofiGicial complete freedom from those bonds 
of discipline which, in India, have always hampered the free 
expression of opinion. Thus, Anglo-Indian literature is based in 
origin, spirit and influences upon two separate countries at 
one and the same time. 

That this condition of affairs has prevailed in the past does 
not necessarily imply that it must continua The future of 
the TlngliRh language in India is a question of great moment 
to English literature. As a collateral, though not by any means 
inevitable, result of the establishment of the British Indian 
empire, English has become the language of government and 
a common medium of literary expression throughout a vast sub- 
continent containing 300,000,000 inhabitants. At the time when 
the empire was founded on the ruins of the Mogul dominion, 
the Persian language performed that double task, and it might 
have continued to do so had Englishmen preferred to orientalise 
themselves rather than to anglicise those among whom they 
lived. But, in addition to the natural disinclination of the English- 
man to steep himself in orientalism, the introduction of English 
law and English learning carried with it, as aii almost necessary 
corollary, the adoption of English as the language of universi- 
ties and of the highest courts of justice. Hence, it followed that 
English became a medium of literary expression for the educated 
Indian. His writings in our language, together with those of the 
domiciled community of European or mixed origin, constitute a 
strictly territorial English literature, and may be regarded as that 
part of Anglo-Indian literature which is most potential of develop- 
ment in the future; but, in the past, they have, naturally, 
attracted little notice in compi.ri8on with the writings of the 
English immigrant population. 

Father Thomas Stephens, who went to Gk>a in 1579, was the 
first Englishman to settle in India, and Anglo-Indian literature 
began with his letters, of no extrinsic value, to his father, which 
have been preserved h^ Pnrchas. Master Ralph Fitch, merchant of 
London, travelled in India and the east from 1683 to 1691, and his 
lively description of his adventures, preserved by Hakluyt and 
Purchas, was (ff the utmost ralae to those who sought to promote 
an English East India company. 

For a hundred years after the East India company received 
its charter, Anglo-Indian literature consisted solely of books of 
travel Of the large number of writings of this clasjs, a few may 
find mention here. Sir Thomas Roe^ the gallant Stewiurt diplomat 
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who was the ambassador of James I at the court of ^the Great 
Mogoar, King of the Orientall Indyes, of Condahy, of Chismer, and 
of Corason,’ wrote a very readable journal narrating his life at the 
court of Jahangir. Edward Terry, his chaplain, wrote a Relatim 
of a Voyage to the JEasterne India, full of interesting observation, 
and including an account of his meeting with the ‘ Odcombian 
legstretcher,’ Thomas Coryate^ whom Roe also mentions. William 
Bruton’s Kewes from the East Indies relates how the English 
obtained their first footing in Orissa in 1632, and is a fine piece of 
vigorous narrative English. William Methold, who was in India at 
the same time, tells in his Relations of the Kingdome of Ookotula, 
preserved by Purchas, of his experiences in south India; while 
John Fryer, who belongs to the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, and had an interview with Aurangzib, throws a good deal 
of light on the contemporary politics of western India in his New 
Account of East India and Persia. These English writers of 
travel tales are far less fiamous than their brilliant French con- 
temporaries of the seventeenth century, Bernier and Tavernier; 
but their neliveU, in the face of the many novel things they saw, 
combined with the delightful seventeenth-century narrative style 
in which they wrote, gives their writings a distinction which Anglo- 
Indian literature of this kind has never recaptured. 

The greater part of the eighteenth century, until near the close 
of the governorship of Warren Hastings, was, in a literary sense^ 
all but uneventfhL It was a period of anarchy aiui war in India. 
The beg inning of the century saw the Bngllah mere traders 
stmggUng for a foothold in India; its doting decades saw them 
sovereigns of vast territories. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
in the east from 1088 to 1728, wrote A New Aeeomt qf the 
East Indies, but his book, thouj^ comprehensive, is rather 
rambling and commonplace. Between his date and 1780 there 
.are only a few names which call for oonunent Pre-eminent among 
them was that of Robert Ome . Bom in India in 1728, he retumed_^ 
to the land of bis birth as a ‘ writer ’ In 1748, and there, during theT 
course of a successful offidal career, in which be was dosely oour 
neoted with many of the events afterwards discussed in hii book% 
he gathered the knowledge which enabled him to become one of 
the greatnti of Aoi^o-lndiao historians*. His jBTitiorp of Hw 
MilUoary Trmsaeiiom ef the BriOeh Nation in XndkMtm is the 
prose ^0 of the 4 S«t^ military addevemffiits of our raoe'in India. 
An indefistigal:as^ latiuar than a brilliant, writer, Oime remains 

I Sm, <in(«,T0l, rr-,i^e»fl. * SW, ohW, veL »| pe. SSS-4L 
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a mine in which all subsequent historians must quarry. In his 
Historical Frckgmmts of the Mogvl Empire, of the Morattoes and 
of the English concerns in Indostan from the year 1669, the con- 
scientious and unwearied narrator of contemporary events became 
the industrious investigator of past history, though it is by his first 
book that Orme’s name chiefly lives. Alexander Dow, who died at 
Bhagalpur in 1779, not only translated histories from the Persian, 
but wrote two tragedies, Zingis and Sethona, which were produced 
at Drury lane. His authorship of these plays, which were oriental 
in setting, was challenged by Baker in his Biographia Dramatiea, 
‘for he is said by those who know him well to be utterly un- 
qualified for the production of learning or of fancy, either in prose 
or verse.’ Others who may be mentioned are John Zephaniah 
Holwell, a survivor of the Black Hole, who wrote on historical and 
other subjects after his retirement in 1760, including a Narrative 
of the deplorable .deoAhs of the English gantlemen who were 
suffocated in the Black Hole, which was included in his India 
Tracts. Charles Hamilton, who wrote a history of those Rohilla 
Afghans whose expulsion from Bohilcand brought much odium upon 
Warren Hastings; James Rerinell, the father of Indian geography, 
who wrote after his retirement in 1777 ; and William Bolts and 
Henry Verelst, whose quarrels in India resulted in the production 
of polemical history by them both. 

The closing years of Warren Hastings’s Indian career saw the 
real birth of English literature and literary studies in India. 
Hicky’s Bengal Oaaette, the first newspaper of modem India, was 
founded at Calcutta by James Augustus Hicky in 1780. It was a 
scurrilous production, but a sign of life. James Forces' left India 
in 1784, carrying with him the collected materials which he after- 
wards published as his Oriental Memoirs. The appoiutment,in 1783, 
of|9ir William Joned\as ju^e of the supreme court was an event of v 
high importance in the history of the relations between east and 
west, as was also his foundation of the Asiatic society of Bengal He 
is remembered primarily as the earliest English Stokrit scholar; 
but, in the domain of Anglo-Indian letters, he takes rank not only 
by his translation of Kalidasa’s Scdamtala, but, also, as the first 
Anglo-Indian poet . He had written verse b^ore he came to India ; 
while in India, he addressed the gods of Indian mythology in 
a series of hymns which, if not of the highest order of poetry, are 
yet aflame with enthusiasm and knowledge. Inferior to Jones as 
an orientelist, but superior as a poet, Was John Leyden, that ‘ lamn 
loo early quenched,’ as Sir Walter Scott put it He lived in the 
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east from 1803 to 1811, and, though he, too, is remembered chiefly 
as an orientalist, he is to be noted as the first of that long line of 
■writers who expressed in verse the common feelings of En g li sh men 
in ‘ the land of regrets.’ His poetry is a simple expression of the 
emotions which all Anglo-Indians experience at some time — pride 
in the military achievements of our race, loathing at the darker 
aspects of Indian superstition and the exile’s longing for home. 
His Ode, to an Indian Gold Coin deserves a place in every Anglo- 
Indian anthology of verse as an expression of this last emotion. 

The closing years of the eighteenth century, and the first 
two decades of the nineteenth, were marked by other signs of 
literary advance. Hugh Boyd, who, by some, was alleged to be 
Junius, was in India from 1781 to 1794, and made some attempt, in 
essays on literary and moral subjects in local journals which he 
conducted, to keep alive the flame of English literary culture in his 
adopted country. In 1789, the quaint translation into English of 
Ghulam Hussein Khan’s £iiyar-td-Mtita‘akhMiiri7i by tiie Franco- 
Turk Baymond, alias Hqji Mustapha, was published in Calcutta. 
The intrinsic interest of this contemporary history of India, com- 
bined with the oriental phraseology and the Gallicisms with which 
the translation abounds, readers Raymond's book one of the most 
curious pieces of literature among .^glo-Indian writiuga Mean- 
while, Henry Thomas Colebrooke made a name for himself as the 
leading Sanskrit scholar of the day ; JamesTod was carrying on thoee 
researches in Bqjputana which he ultimately gave to the world in 
the classic Arniak and AtUiqvxstiea qf Bajasthan, a work {hller of 
romance than most epics; Mark Wilks, in the south of India, was 
both helping to make history and amassing the materials for writing 
it, which he eventually published as his impartially and critically 
yfnttenHistoneal SketoheB qf Ike Bovihqf India. Sir Jolm Malcolm, 
who, also, took part in many of the events which he described, 
followed with his PoUUcal Memory qf India in 1811, and, sub- 
sequently, with his History qf Persia, his Central India and other 
work% including a volume of poems ; while Francis Buchanan- 
Hamilton wrote on scientiflc and historical subjects, including An 
Acooml qf ths Kmgdom qf Nipai. As belonging to this pmiod, 
too, may 1^ mec^oned Elisa Fay’s Original Letters from Calenkkh 
desoriprive of her travels from England to Calcutta, and the tmmj- 
mous Hardy Home, described as a novel, thonglw in fiMtn, a series of 
letters written by a lady and descriptive of life in OalicaMM towards 
the close of the eightssoth century. Finally, Mary Martha Sher- 
wood, the children's writer, waa in India doring tide pwiod and 
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her IMih Henry cmd his Bearer was the gift which she gave to 
Anglo-Indian children in memory of the child she had lost. 

The thirty or forty years which preceded the mutiny were full 
of events of the greatest moment for the future of the English 
language in India. Macaulay was in India from 1834 to 1838, and 
his minute on education resulted in the definite adoption by 
lord Bentinck’s government of the English language as the basis 
of all higher education in India. Ham Mohan Roy, the Bengali 
reformer, had advocated in English writing this and other reforms, 
the style of which Jeremy Bentham compared favourably with that 
of James Mill David Hare, a Calcutta watchmaker, gave him 
strong support, and eventually in 1816 the Hindu college was 
founded at Calcutta for the instruction of Indians in English ; and 
the decision of the government of India, in 1835, that its educational 
subsidies should promote mainly the study of European literature 
and science, found its natural sequel in the foundation, in 1867, 
during the very crisis of the mutiny, of universities in which English 
was to be the medium of instruction at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. The government of India had set out to give its 
subjects, so far as might be, an English mind. 

As a result of this policy, there is, in modem British Iu<ha, 
a steady and increasing output of English literature written by 
Indians. But, as is only natural, so drastic an innovation as the 
complete changing of a people’s literary language could not bear im- 
mediate results of value, and not only has the bulk of Anglo-Indian 
literature continued to be written by Englishmen, but, for a very 
long time, it remained doubtful whether Indians could so com- 
pletely become Englishmen in mind and thought as to add, except 
in the rarest and most exceptional cases, anything of lasting value 
to the roll of English literature. 

Wliile this remarkable change was beginning in India, Anglo- 
Indian writers were not idle. Heber, bishop of Calcutta^ claims 
attention here rather by his Narratim qf a Jowmeyfrom Oaknjutta 
to Bombay than by his W Anglo-Indian poems ; Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio, most famous of those of our Indian fellow-men who are 
neither exclusively European nor Indian but share the blood of both, 
put all the pathos and passion of his own sensitive nature into his 
metrical tale The FaJteer 0 / Jmgheera', Henry Meredith Parker 
is remembered not only as an actor and musician but as a poet, 
essayist and story-teller. Among his productions was an Indian 
mythological narrative poem called The BramgM of Immortality 
and two clever volumes of miscellaneous prose and verse entitled 
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Bole, Pov0ia (The Punch bowl). M«yor David Lester Bichardson, 
of the Bengal army, abandoned military life and devoted himself to 
education and literature. He takes rank among Anglo-Indian 
writers mainly as a literary critic, though he also wrote poetry and 
history. The titles of his books, such as Litera/ry Leaves, Literary 
Chit-CJwt, Literary Recreatwns, are an index of the general 
trend of his mind, and suggest that he was probably happier in his 
work at the Hindu college, to which, by Macaulay’s influence, he 
was appointed in 1836 as professor of English literature, than he 
had been in his previous career. Henry Whitelock Torrens, who was 
secretary of the Asiatic society from 1840 to 1846, was a clever 
essayist as well as a journalist and scholar, and his scattered papers 
were deservedly collected and published at Calcutta in 1864. 
Sir Richard Francis Burton was in India during this period, but 
his fame cannot be said to be specially Anglo-Indian. 

Of the historians during the period, James Grant Duff and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone are pre-eminent. Grant Duff's History 
of the Mahrattas (1826) and Elphinstone's History of India (1841) 
are two of the classics of Indian history. The romantic interest of 
the former book, the accurate though uninspiring conciseness of the 
second, and the pioneering alulity shown by both in the untilled 
regions which they surveyed, gave these books a standing which they 
still hold, despite the advance of knowledge since they appeared. 
Other historians were Horace Hayman Wilson, the Sanskrit adholar, 
who continued and edited James Mill’s Mist^ qf British Jndioi 
John Briggs, the translator of Ferishta’s Mvhas)imsekm,I*owsr in 
India’, Sir Henry Miers EiUot» the unwcazied student of the 
history of Mussulman India, whose History qf India as told hy its 
own Historians was edited altw his death by John Dowson ; and 
Sir John Kaye, prominent in the history of Anglo-Indian letters 
as the founder, in 1844, of Ths OdimUa Beview, to which he 
frequently contributed. He also, long after his departure from 
India, wrote Indian history vcduminously, his History qf the Stpoy 
War ^ India being his best known work. 

During this period, fiction established itself as one of the most 
vigorous branches of Anglo-Indian literature. William Brawn* 
Hockley made use of his undoubted genius for atoiy-tsilhii; la 
prodiu^ teles based on his intiinate knowledge of {ndlWI lUh. 
Pandmramg Hart, or Msmoirs qf a Hindoo, a llfid&» ffteore of 
Maratha duwatesr with excessive emphasis on its dsiker side, 
appeared in 189A. ■S’edss qf the Zenana, or a Mawcdfs Leisure 
Hours was Hockley's best book It k a soft of Anglo-Indian 
B. I., xir. OB. X 22 
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Arabiom Nights, filled with wit and liveliness. Hockley un- 
doubtedly possessed narrative genius. He was unrivalled in the 
sphere of Anglo-Indian fiction, until Philip Meadows Taylor, 
novelist and historian, began his literary career in 1839 with The 
Gonfessiom of a Thug, a graesome presentation of those facts 
which Sir William Henry Sleeman embodied in official reports. 
His next production was Tippoo Svltan, a tale of the Mysore war, 
in 1840. Taylor’s reputation, however, rests mainly on stories 
which he wrote after he retired in 1860, especially the trilogy 
Ta/ra, a MaraUa Tale, Ralph DarmU and Seeta^ The three 
tales were connected by a curious link : the year 1657 was that of 
the triumph of the Maratha chieftain Sivagi over the Bijapur 
army, which laid the foundation of his people's power in India; 
the year 1757 saw a greater power than that of the Marathas 
arise at Plassey ; 1867 was the year of the mutiny. These three 
events, occurring at intervals of one hundred years, supplied the 
central themes of the three tales. Taylor contrasts with Hockley 
as one who idealised, rather than delineated, his types. 

The tendency of Anglo-Indian fiction, however, to turn away 
£n>m the portrayal of Indian life and focus itself chiefly upon the 
life of the English in India, was well illustrated by OaHfkld: or 
Fellowship in the East, by William Delafield Arnold, brother of 
Matthew Arnold. It was a book with a purpose; throughout its 
pages there breathed stem moral protest against the dissipation of 
the Anglo-Indian community and its disregard, as he conceived it, 
of the interests of the children of the soil. England has given to 
India few minds of more refined and sensitive texture tlian that of 
W.D. Arnold. 

After the mutiny, Anglo-Indians continued to produce work of 
permanent value in most branches of literature. Qeorge Bruce 
Malleson, James Talboys Wheeler, John Clark Marshman and Sir 
William Hunter devoted themselves to the discovery of new know- 
ledge in Indian history as well as to the popularisation of that 
already existing. John Watson McOrindle threw light on the 
history of ancient India; Charles Rob^ Wilson on that of modem 
Bengal; Henry Qeorge Keene took medieval and modern India 
as his subject ; while Sir William Muir wrote The Life cfMahomU 
and other books on Islamic history. Of 1^ important writers of 
history and kindred litmature, the names are too numerous to 
recite, though Henry Elmsley Busteed’s careftilly written and 
attractive Echoes from Old GoAmuMa deserves mention as haviin^ 
secured a standard position among Anglo-Indian writings. These 
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historians were marked in the main by assiduous ability rather 
than by genius. Malleson, possessed as he was of a vigorous 
narrative style, was eminently suited to write the history of the 
Indian mutiny, had he not been so strong a partisan, a &ult which 
revealed itself also in his Hiitory of the. French in India, Wheeler 
and Marshman, without being distinguished by their style, came 
nearer to impartiality through their close Indian sympathies. 
McOrindle, Wilson, Keene and Muir alike produced work of lasting 
historical value ; but, as a historian and man of letters. Sir William 
Hunter stands out as the most brilliant Anglo-Indian of the last 
generation. His style was picturesque and striking, his im- 
partiality rare, his grasp of world-history wide and penetrating, 
and his industry enormoua Alike in his more technical work, 
such as The ImpericU Gazetteer, his historical work, such as The 
Armais of Rural Bengal and his History of British India, his 
biographies and his lighter literary work, such as The Thackerays 
in India and The Old Misskmmy, he gave evidence of broad 
culture and of a rare power of accurate and vigorous literary 
expression. Hunter’s death at a time when he had completed but 
one hundred years of his History of British India was the severest 
blow ever sustained by Indian historical studies. 

In fiction, John Lang, who wrote novels both before and after 
the mutiny, is the earliest name with which we meet in this period 
In his work, we notice a difference of attitude fetm that of Odb- 
Jield, since Lang cynically satirised At^o-Indian fkilings over whkh 
Arnold’s deeper nature grieved Alexander AUardyoe painted a 
very attractive picture of indigenous Indian life in his Oil/y 
shim, a study of Indian psychology. Henry Curwen, editor of The 
Times (f India, used thin plots as a peg on which to hang a vast 
amount of clever talk, speculatilcm and satire. Sir George Chesney, 
who created a sensation in 1871 his BatUe qf Dorking, lives 
in Anglo-Indian literature mainly by The DUemma, a powerfhl 
mutiny romance. Jessie Men CSadell, who was an oriental 
sohohw of some merit, wrote two novels, of which the firsts Ida 
Oromn, described frontier life. 

Among the poets, William Waterfield, Mary Leslie, Henry George 
Keene and Charles Kelly may be mentioned, in pa/^ng^ among a 
host of minor writera Waterfidld derived the thnoae of his ballads 
from Indian mythology; Mary Leslie from Indlaar hMmy and 
Indian nature; Keen^ historic, essa^jist and poeit, <me of the 
early supportws of The Ocdoutta Seoigw, and f<^ some years 
before his death in ins the doyen of literary men, 

82—2 
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published tasteful verse on Indian and other topics throughout a 
long literary life of over fifty years. Kelly, like many other 
Anglo-Indian writers, was inspired by the mutiny. But, pre- 
eminent among the poets of the last generation were Sir Edwin 
Arnold and Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. Arnold was employed in 
India in educational work from 1856 to 1861, and then returned 
to England. As a poet, journalist and man of letters, he belongs 
mainly to the history of English literature proper, and he wrote 
all his best work long after his departure from India; but his 
whole subsequent life, and almost the whole of his subse- 
quent work, We predominant impress of his Indian experience. 
As an unwearied and tasteful translator of Indian poetry into 
English verse, Arnold is unrivalled and possesses an assured place 
in English literature; while, as regards his most original work, 
The Light of Asia, India may justly claim to have inspired some_ 
of its noblest passages, though, perhaps, she is responsible for its 
exotic and sometimes cloying sweetness. Sir Alfred Lyall, whose 
Amxtie Stvdiei and Rise amd Ea^amion of the British Domi nion 
m India proved him to be one of the foremost Anglo-Indian thinkers 
and writers, combined thought and form most happily in the 
reflections on Indian politics and religion which he put into 
the form of Verses written in India. Never since Leyden’s Od/t 
to an Indim Gold Coin had the exile’s longing been expressed 
so well as in The Land of Regrets, while Siva: or Mors 
VUae is one of the finest products of Anglo-Indian literature. 

Among the many writers of humorous vieree-— a species of 
literature always popular in India — ^Walter Yeldham, who wrote 
tmder the name Alii& Cheem, deserves mention. His Lags 
ef Ind made him the Anglo-Indian Hood, and revealed to his 
delighted graeration the humour latent in Wglo-Indkn life. By 
its side, Thomas Francis Bignold’s Leviora : being the Bhgm^ ^ 
a Staces^/id Competitor deserves mention. 

Among miso^Wieons prose writings of the period two fiuuoas 
satires daim nothMi, The Chronicles of Budgepore, by Iltudus 
Prichard, attempted /to show the quaint results which an indis- 
criminate and often h^udidous engrafting of habits and ideas of 
western civilisaUon npoot ori^tal stock is calculated to produce.’ 
Prichard had equal oommimd of the bitterest irony and the most 
whimsical humour, and was the most powerful satirist whom Anglo- 
India has known. Twmt/g-om Dags in India, being (he T&ar of 
Sir Ali Baba, which appeared in Vanitg Fair in 1878—8, was 
satire of a lighter kind. It was the work of George Bghswt 
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Aberigh-Mackay, and the frank, humorous and deliberately cynical 
way in which it laughed at the personnd of the government of 
India, from the viceroy down to the humblest menihl and the 
infinite tenderness of its pathos, secured to it a celebrity which 
it still commands. 

Philip Stewart Robinson and Edward Hamilton Aitken may be 
treated together. They both took the familiar Indian sights, the 
birds, the trees, ‘the syce’s children ... the mynas, crows, green 
parrots, squirrels, and the beetles that get into the mustard and 
the soup,’ and wrote about them in pleasant prose. Robinson’s In 
my Indicm Garden and Aitken’s BdAnd the Bimgcdow have few 
rivals in this class of writing, the predominant feature of which is 
a gay and lighthearted attitude towards the ordinary things, even 
the ordinary annoyances, of Indian rural life. 

Despite the spread of the knowledge of English among 
the educated classes of India, Indians wrote comparatively 
little that can be regarded as permanent additions to English 
literature. The adoption of English as the language of the 
universities had the altogether unexpected, though in every 
way desirable, result of revivifying the vernaculars. Stimu- 
lated by English literature and English knowledge, Bankim 
Ohandra Chattexji, the first graduate of Calcutta university, 
created Bengali fiction. Under the influence of the works of 
Scott, he wrote successfril historical novels, and followed these 
with novels of Indian sodal life. Bankim, undoubtedly, was the 
first creative genius who sprang from '&e Indian retcmeccmoe 
brought about in the nineteenth oentory by the introduction qif 
English eduoattoa But he deliberately, turned his fime away 
from all attempts to gain a reputation as an English writer. His 
younger rival, Romesh Ohund^ Doth sought fame in Bengali as 
a novelist, an4 in English, as a historian, economist, novelist and 
poet. His I^$ qf Andent India and Ms novels show Mm _ 
have bad a complete mastery of the technique of our langtutge, 
and (XHudderable hnaginative power; but his history and his 
eoonmnics were sometimes too polemical for impartiality, sod 
Bomesh wfOi live in literary history mainly as one who helpisd to 
create modem BengaU. 

Bam Idchaa Boy, as a pioneer of English eduoatikm in fiadia, 
Eeshab Chandra Sen, as a religious propagandli^ SjMdtinath 
Trimbaok Tdhmg ^ Maratha, as a judge, schtte and translator, 
Babranogi Malabwd the Band, as a sodal reformar, and hundreds of 
other Indians nsed our language for their own purposes almost as 
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if it had been their mother tongue ; but, of those who attempted 
imaginative literature in English, very few succeeded in writing 
anything of permanent interest Michael Madhu Sadan Dutt lives 
by his Bengali poems rather than by his Captive Ladie, an attempt, 
so early as 1849, to tell in English verse the story of Prithwi Raj, 
king of Delhi. Malabari, besides ardently advocating social 
reforms through the medium of English wi-itings, wrote The 
Indian Muse in English garb, with, however, indifferent success. 
LaJ Behari Day’s Govinda SdmaMa: or The History of a Bengal 
Rdiyat and his Folk Tales of Bengal were pieces of work well 
worth doing and competently carried out though exhibiting ability 
rather than genius. In Torulata Dutt, however, we meet a different 
order of intellect. The daughter of Govind Chandra Dutt, who 
himself wrote tasteful English verse, and related to Sasi Chandra of 
the same family, a voluminous writer of English, she was in close 
contact with English or continental culture throughout most 
of her short life. She wrote a novel in French, which was pub- 
lished posthumously in Paris. Her English poetry displayed real 
creative and imaginative power and almost faultless technical 
skill In her English translations {A Sheof gleaned in Frent^ 
Fields), and in her Ancimt Ballads and Legends cf Hindwta^ 
she so nearly achieved a striking success as to make one regret 
that our language is essentially unsuited to the riot of ims^gery 
and ornament which form part of the natural texture of the 
oriental mind. Her early death in 1877 at the age of twenty-one 
was a loss both to her own and to our race, but her life and 
JJterary achievements were an earnest of the more remarkable 
results which were likely to ensue, and are ensuing, from the fusing 
of western and eastern culture. The educational policy of the 
government of India is destined, given continuity of development, 
to react upon English literature in a manner realised even now by 
but a few, and certainly undreamt of by those who entered upon 
it. But, until its full results are made manifest, Anglo-Indian 
literature will continue to be mainly what it has been, with few 
exceptions, in the pait—literature written by Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who have devoted their lives to the service of India. 



CHAPTEE XI 


ENGLISH-CANADIAN LITERATURE 

By the scheme of this History the writer is constrained to 
confine his investigation to the ranks of the illustrious dead. Now, 
whereas a moderately favourable case may be made out for our 
current literature, our dead are neither numerous enough, nor 
sufficiently illustrions to stimulate more than local enthusiasm, 
and our few early writers of distinction inevitably suffer in a 
discussion that fails to link them with their living descendants. 
It is a reasonably safe surmise that the names of not more 
than three of our deceased writers are known even to profi^- 
sional students of literature in Europe, and two of these names 
belong to the present generation. Judge Haliburton (Sam Slick) 
eo^joys at least a modest measure of cosmopolitan reputation, 
and the poetry of Drummond and of Lampman has received 
recognition not alone upon its own intadnslc merits^ but as being 
characteristically and ffibtlnotively OanadUm in its quality. 

The moation of Drummond’s name snggests a dhEBcolty that 
must be disposed of on the thresbold of the disotueioa To 
what authors writing within or without her borders may 
Canada justly lay claim t Some arbitrary test must evidently 
be employed. Drummond was bom in Ireland and partly edu- 
cated there, yet we include Mm inevitably among our Canadian 
writers ; Grant Allen was bom in Oana^ yet we exclude Mm 
from the list ; and GoMwin Smith, who lived in Toronto for forty 
years, can only by an unjustifiable extension of the definition be 
included in an account of Canadian literature. The odtorion in 
these doubWi cases must surely be an identlfioatioa with the 
interests d the country so complete that a Canadian character 
is stamped up<m the work, or, in default of that, a ceanmandiug 
influence exercised by the author upon the development of the 
country’s literature. There is obviously nothing Canadian about 
Grant Allen in motive or Intention* A residenoe of forty years 
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would constitute an ordinary individual a Canadian; but Goldwin 
Smith came among us with his habits of thought unyieldingly fixed, 
and lived and died in our midst a philosophical radical of sixty 
years ago. His interests in pure literature were never extensive, 
and his influence upon our literature may be said to have been 
negligible, or to have been confined to our newspapers, which, 
doubtless, received some benefit irom the purity and pungency 
of his journalistic style. 

It is not necessary to apologise for, but merely to explain, the 
paucity of our literary performance. Canada has many advan- 
tages; but it has the disadvantage, in the literary sense, of being 
a young country, bom in the old age of the world. All that 
tradition counts for in the literature of a European country 
we must forgo. Our literary past is the literary past of 
England; we have not yet had time to strike root for ourselvea 
Older countries have a progressive tradition and a harmonious 
evolution little interrupted by artificial considerations; whereas, 
with us, literature is compelled to be almost completely artifice. 
England had her spontaneous ballad and epic beginnings, her 
naive miracle plays that responded to an imperative need of the 
time, her share in the exhilaration of the renascence, when even 
imitation was an exercise of the original creative faculty; and, 
upon these broad foundations, she built her great self-conscious 
modern literature, each new generation of writera urged on by 
impulses from the past, reinforcing its lessons here, violently 
reacting from its opinions there and always excited by contact 
with the vivifying ideas that the present hour engenders. 

It may be said that this is too flattering a picture, that 
England periodically goes to sleep, and that lethargy, rather tihan 
excitement, characterises her normal condition. But the state- 
ment was not made in flattery, and, if it does not always correspond 
with the &ots, it may serve, at least, to point a contrast with colonial 
conditions. The raw material of literature we have here in 
abundance ; but this material does not seem to germinate. Our 
activities are physical, and our mental needs do not require 
to be supplied by omr own exertions. When London began 
to build her theatres, plays had to be created to employ them. 
We build theatres freely; but why should we go to the exertion 
of supplying the text or even &e actors, when the United States 
and England are within sudh lasy reach ? And so with the novel, 
and so, also, with poetry, but with this saving consideration tlmt 
poeiay, being an afihir of impulse, can live, if not flourish, without 
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a public. It might be supposed that fiction has every oppor- 
tunity to develop in a country where the conditions of life must, 
necessarily, be novel and the types of character widely diversified 
by emigration. But the story of our fiction is as brief, almost, and 
inglorious as is the story of our national drama. Certain living 
writers are using this new material to good purpose ; but it is still 
necessary to account for the dearth of native novels in a novel- 
reading country. In partial explanation, it may be urged that, 
even if frivolous in intention, a novel is still a serious undertaking, 
and is rarely entered upon by a sheer amateur. Now, by reason 
of the conditions of life in Canada, and in view of the fierce 
competition to which a Canadian novelist would be subjected, we 
have not yet developed a professional literary class, and our great 
novels still lie ahead of ua Hitherto, the little fiction that h(U( 
been produced has been principally historic in character, the 
glamour of our early colonial period, with its picturesque con- 
trast of races, naturally suggesting the type. Historic fiction is, 
momentarily, out of fashion the world over, and our racial 
peculiarities are, perhaps, not yet sufficiently consolidated to 
afford suggestive mateHal to the novelist whose commanding 
interest is in human character. We have Anglo-Canadian types, 
Irish-Canadian types, Soottish-Oanad|fin types who are trans- 
planted and scarcely altered Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotsmen. 
The genuine Canadian type probablj exists somewhere — a ftisloa 
of all these with a discreet touch of the Yankee — ^but he is so 
shadowy in outline that no novelist has yet limned his fsatares for 
ns. Efforts in this direction by distingnhhed ontdden hare not 
been convincinn^ Of onr native-born writers, the desultory 
humourist Haliburton alone possessed the shrewd insight into 
character that might have given ns onr Ouiadian Tristram Shandy ; 
but be contented himself with giving us a Yankee Sam Slick, 
whom certain distinguished New Englanders emphatically re- 
pudiate as tq>urioas and disreputable. It is a matter of regret 
titat Htdiburton, with his unquestioned literary ability, never 
consented to the disdpliae of even the most rambling plot, f«r, 
what h&i humour precisely seeded was the co-ordinati<m and 
direoioh that syiri)«niatie fiction would have afforded. Thooi^ 
he obviccu^ dofB act range himseff within any of the categories 
nndw whk^ it hi proposed to treat Ckmadian litetsititre---^^ 
neither poet nor novelist and only in a secondary degree an 
historian— -yet the pemasence of his s^j^utSitloQ among our 
writers warrants and neoMidtates a special rslmaioe to his work. 
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Thomas Chandler Haliburton was bom at Windsor, Nova 
Scotia, on 17 December 1796, and, on his father’s side, was 
remotely connected with Sir Walter Scott. He was called to 
the bar in 1820 and, in 1841, he was appointed to the supreme 
court of the province. In 1866, he resigned his office and removed 
to England, where he died in 1865. 

Halibur ton’s literary work began with histories'of Nova Scotia, 
published in 1825 and 1829. His Sam Slick papers first appeared 
in 1835 and 1836, as contributions in a newspaper edited by 
Joseph Howe, called The Nova Scoticm, and were published in 
book form in Halifax and London in 1837. A second and third 
series followed in 1838 and 1840, the three series being combined, 
later, in one volume. A list of Haliburton’s works will be found 
in the bibliography. 

Artemus Ward traces the humour of the United States to its 
source in Sam Slick, and there is much to support the derivation. 
The fun is rather frayed and old now, and the serious motives which 
inspired it are out of date ; but, taken in small instalments, the 
books are still diverting, and, of course, historically important in 
a minor way. Sam Slick has had his successors, but none of his 
descendants is so prolific of anecdote, and so voluble at large, 
as he. His shrewd remar^ and illustrations are always apposite 
to some trait in American character, or throw light on some 
phase in American politics~and, in both connections, the 
term American is used here to describe conditions on either 
side of the border. In Haliburton, the old tory died hard, or, 
rather, refused to die ; and, that he might give loose rein to 
his political pr^udices without the tedium which a heavy expo- 
sition entails, he invented that strange compound of shrewd- 
ness, wit, vulgarity and sheer dishonest cunning— Sam Slick 
the Yankee clockmaker. Wordsworth uttered solemn truths 
through the lips of a perambulating pedlar ; it was an equally 
ingenious conception to make a wandering clockseller the 
purveyor of politioai wisdom. It is probable that the author 
invented him in order to contrast his smartness and characteristic 
Yankee enterprise with the inertia of his own 'blue-nose’ com- 
patriots of Nova Scotia. Sin<^ however, it would have been too 
incongruous to present, tkrou^ &un's iiTeverent lips, the whole 
body of the old-fashioned tory doctrine dear to the author’s heart, 
a prosy New England parson, tbie Eev. Mr Hopewell, is introdnoed 
in order to supply the deficiency. This trio, therefore, it is— 

Slick with anecdote innumerable gathered in his ubiquitous 
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wanderings, the parson with his prosy moralisings and the squire 
with his interjected protests and leading questions — who, between 
them, compose the serious treatise on political science which 
deservedly takes rank among the amusing books of the century. 

Two purposes — one rather should say two passions — dominate 
these books. Haliburton had a deep affection for his native 
province and appreciated its possibilities of development, but he 
found its people lethargic and improvident, and he sought per- 
sistently to rouse them if not to a sense of shame at least to 
a sense of responsibility. Many of the practical reforms and 
developments suggested by him have been introduced, and it is 
possible that his insistence may have accelerated the inevitable 
march of events. The languor of his fellow-countrymen was a 
perpetual source of irritation: 

‘ The folks to Halifax,’ says Sam Sliok, 'take it all ont in talkin— they talk 
of steam-boats, whalers, and railroade— but they all send where they b^n— 
in talk. I don’t think I’d be ont in my latitude, if I was to say they beat the 
women-kind at that, One feller says, I talk of eoin to England—another 
says 1 talk of goin to the country— while a third says, I talk of goin to sleep. 
If we happen to speak of snoh things, we say "I’m tight off down East,” or 
" I’m away off South,” and away we go just like a streak of llghtnin. . . . You’re 
seen a flock of partridge of a frosty momln in the fall, a crowdin out of the 
shade to a sunny spot, and huddlin up there in the warmth— well, the blue- 
noses [i.e. the Kora Scotians] hare nothin else to do half the time but snn 
themselres. Whose fault is t^t? Whyitisthefaultof the leglalatnr; they 
don’t encourage internal improrement, nor the inreetmeot of eapital in Um 
oonntry, and the resnlt Is apathy, insetioa, and poverty.’ 

So Strongly does the author feel tiie force of Sam’s remarks tiiat 
he italidses the conclusion of the homily, and casts the Yankee 
idiom aside. 

'No,’ said he (with an air of more sadonsness than 1 had yet obserred), 
'how much it is to be regretted, that, laying aside personal attacks and petiy 
Jealonsies, they wonld not nnite as one nuw, and with one mind and one heart 
apply themselres sednlonsly to the iatomal improvement and derelopement 
of Ms beantiful Prorinoe. Its value is utterly unknown, either to the general 
im loeal Oovemment, and the only persons who duly appreciate It are the 
Yankees.’ 

IVo paints are to be noted, namely, that this extract k 
introduce to reinresent not the humonr but the pcriioie ot the 
volume, and that^ ’nhen the author is imbued with the terionemes 
of an aignment, no artistic scruples for lUid him to allow Sam Slick 
to speak out of character. 

Beference has been made to a seocmd domlaidtof purpose in 
these books. Halibnrtou was passtonatsiiy deleted to the cause 
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of imperial unity at a time when Qreat Britain neglected her 
colonies, and when the loosely organised provinces that now are 
Canada were apparently drifting towards independence or an- 
nexation. The two agencies that saved a dangerous situation 
were responsible government and confederation. To the first, 
Haliburton was obstinately opposed ; of the unifying possibilities 
of the second, he was, like many of his contemporaries, pardonably 
ignorant The solution he offered was tory in the extreme : the 
rising tide of democracy must be stemmed by a severe restriction 
of the franchise ; the executive councils must be consolidated in 
power ; the French must abandon their language and their law ; 
and the ambitions of intelligent colonists must be rewarded 
by the most ample distribution of patronage from the mother 
land. Canada was a stagnant pond that bred tadpoles and polly- 
woggles ; a fresh stream of patronage would breed sizable fish. 
Responsible government was the partisan cry of Papinean and 
his .rebel brood. Even the Yankee Slick is shocked at their 
pretensions ; 

For that old party, olique, and compact were British in their lansTnaffe, 
British in their feelings and British in their blood. Our party clique and 
compact is not so narrow and restricted, for it is French in its lansrnage, 
Yankee in its feelin’, and Bepublican in its blood. 

The ClockmaJker was followed, in due order, by three further 
Sam Slick volumes — The Attacks, Wicc Saws and Nature and 
Human Nature. They are full of rich humour, but suffer from 
a forcing of the vein. The Attacks represents Sam Slick ‘at the 
Court of St James's,’ where, obviously, he is out of his element. 
The book was intended as a burlesque rejoinder to Dickens's 
Amenoan Notes', but there is a kindliness in the satire which 
differentiates it i^m its prototype. 

Taking all things into consideration, Haliburton’s books merit 
the commendation they have received. They are choppy and 
unorganised, as the foregoing account of them will hare made 
clear ; but, in spite of the designed disorder of his style, he has 
produced work of permanent value. He is a raeonienr of 
exuberant fertility, a pa«4onate politician and ‘an irredeemable 
and unforgivable punster. 

Isabella Valanqy Crawford is the first Canadian poet of dis- 
tinction, and her work would challenge attention in the poetical 
history of any country. She was bom in Dublin in 1850, mad 
her family settled in Canada when she was a child of 
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She spent her last years in Toronto, and her poems appeared, 
for the most part, in the unregarded corners of the daily papers. 
She died in 1886. Two years before her death, a meagre and 
unassuming Tolume of her verse was published, l^aring the title 
Old Spookses’ Pass, Mcdeolm's Katie, amd Other Poems. In 1906, 
a reasonably full collection of her poems was published with 
an introductory notice by a fellow poet, Ethelwyn Wetherald. 

Valancy Crawford’s lyrical verse is singularly intense and pure, 
with the intensity and purity that we find in the work of Emily 
Bronte, whose shy austerity and solitary brooding passion her 
own suggests, without its tragic morbidity. Love’s Forget Me Not 
which stands first in the volume, has this peculiar Brontfi quality. 

Suggestions of resemblance to famous writers may be excused 
in an account of an unknown poet So, the following lyric may be 
compared, for its daintily jewelled workmanship, with many a 
similar lyric by Th^ophile Gautier, with whose very name Valfaugr 
Crawford was probably not familiar : 

0 Love builds on the azure sea, 

And Love builds on the srolden san^ 

And Love builds on the ros&.wlns'ed cloud, 

And sometimes Love builds on the land! 

0 if Love build on sparkling sea. 

And if Love build on golden strand. 

And if Love build on rosy cloud, 

To Love these tae the solid lai^I 

0 Love vdll build his lily waUsi) 

And Love his peaidy roof will roar 
On dond, or lsn4 ot mist, or Sea- 
Love’s solid land is everywhere! 

And a further resemblance which, again, is purely fortuitous, 
suggests itself between The Hdot and Meredith’s tersely powerful 
ballad AUda. There is the same compression, the same command* 
ing vigour, and an approadh, at least, to the imaginative breadth 
of Mei^^’s great poem. 

lobelia Valancy Crawford was no man’s disciple, but she read 
her poets to a4'Mmtage. Ihere is a quality in MakoMs KfiMe 
(not a wholly soccessful piece) which argues a fismilfarity with 
Tennyson's narrative method, but the dependence is sH gh*- Her 
dialect pomns, of which Old Spookses’ Pass is the most vigorous 
example, bring hw into a comparison which is not wholly in her 
disfavour with Bret Harte, Lowell and their pr<^ny of Hoosior 
and cowboy writers. How original h«p lyric is we realise by 
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her fresh handling of an old theme. There is a whole literature of 
the rose in English poetry. Valancy Crawford’s version of the 
theme has the freshness of a new discovery : 

The Bose was given to man for this: 

He, sudden seeing it in later years, 

Should swift remember Love’s first lingering kiss 
And Grief’s last lingering tears; 

Or, being blind, should feel its yearning soul 
Knit all its piercing perfume round his own. 

Till he should see on memory’s ample scroll 
AU roses he had known; 

Or, being hard, perchance his finger-tips 
Careless might touch the satin of its cup. 

And he should feel a dead babe’s budding lips 
To his lips lifted up; 

Or, being deaf and smitten with its star. 

Should, on a sudden, almost hear a lark 
Bush singing up— the nightingale afar 
Sing thro’ the dew-bright dark; 

Or, sorrow-lost in ]^ths that round and round 
Oirole old graves, its keen and vital breath 
Should call to him within the yew’s bleak bound' 

Of Life, and not of Death. 

If we cannot designate any single witer as the founder of a 
Canadian school of poetry, we can still point to Archibald 
Lampman as the poet who, under the necessary conditions of 
imitation, was as Canadian as circumstances would allow. With 
Wordsworth, Keats and Arnold on one’s shelves, one does not 
draw inspiration £rom Sangster and Heavysege ; but what sets 
lampman in a different category from his predecessore is the feet 
that the poets of the younger Canadian generation have frankly 
admitted their debt to him. Lampman’s work exhibits what a 
carefully trained poedc sense can achieve in an environment 
which he must himself have felt to be hostile to the free ex- 
pansion of his talent^ and bis poetry is significant by what he 
sought to do no less than by what he accomplished. 

His friend and fellow-poet, D. 0. Scott, has told the story of 
his life in the brief memoir prefixed to his collected poems. 
Archibald Lampman was bom in 1861 at Morpeth, Ontario, 
and was descended from a fiimlly of Pennsylvania Dutch loyalists, 
who migrated to Canada at the time of the revolutioa After 
graduating at Trinity college, Toronto, he had a brief but severe 
experience as a schoolmastw, from which he made his escape Into 
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the cml semce. Hie rest of his life, until his death in 1899, was 
spent in the post oflSce department at Ottawa. 

Not much has been preserved from the work of his under- 
graduate days. His first volume Among the Miliet was the 
product, chiefly, of the four years between 1884 and 1888. It 
was, in part, a period of imitation and experimentation. The 
Monk, a narrative poem, is diluted Keats, and the more ambitious 
An A themicm Reverie is a skilful, if somewhat dull, literary exercise 
into which he poured the results of his classical reading. Of 
neither piece need any young poet have been ashamed ; but, 
obviously, there was no development possible in either of these 
directions. His supreme passion was nature, and he was quick 
to recognise that his best work was done in response to this 
dominant impulse. His nature sympathies are readily explained. 
Ottawa is beautifully situated between three rushing rivers whose 
valleys tempted his feet when the day's routine was done, and it is 
one of the advantages of the civil service that it does not monopolise 
all the hours of daylight. His masters in poetry, too, fostered this 
out-of-doors enthusiasm, for, though they owed much, indeed, to 
other influences than nature, still, in Wordsworth, Keats and Arnold, 
the descriptive vein was strong, and it was certainly the most 
communicable part of their work. There is evidence, in later 
years, that the general problems of sodety had begun to press in 
upon Lampman’s mind; but these problems he was able to 
apprehend only through his imagination and his sympathies. 
Nature was everywhere about him in her tumpie beaniy and 
variety ; but the unaccented life of Ottawa aflbrded him no contact 
with the disastrous extremes that are generated in the intenser 
conditions of a large city. 

Nature poetry is of many kinds and d^;rees. A rough summaiy 
of its varieties may serve the purpose of testing the range of 
Xampman’s work in this directicm. It should include the ihithM 
reproduction of a scene under the necessary conditions of artistic 
seleotion and arrangement ; the same, but with more particular 
reference to the emotional and intellectual reaction flrom the 
scene ^ attempt to interpret the hidden signifioanoe of pheoo- 
‘ mena ; imd, the use of nature as a pictorial hcmkground 

for human action, or as a setting for a mood. 

The least interesting portion of lampman's jpoetiy lies in 
the second of the above heads. One thiakii of ti» powerful 
philosophical reaction that Tintam Abbey gives us, or The 
Preihde, of the impetuous p«raonaI reooU of the Ode to the 
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West Wind, or of the rich emotional reflex of the Ode to the 
Nightingale ; and, thinking of these superlative examples, one is 
compelled to recognise the insipidity and monotony of Lampman's 
reactions. Many of his poems that promise a fine result, such 
as Aprils April in the HiMs, The Meadow, Comfort of the Fidd$, 
are carefully observed and exquisitely phrased, but are marred by 
a trite conclusion. Ardent lover as he is, he can enumerate the 
beauties of his mistress; but his tongue fails him to tell her more 
than that he loves her dearly, and that he is glad to escape into her 
presence fi:om the dullness and vexations of his ordinary surround- 
ings. Morning on the Lih>re is wholly free from this weakness, 
and reproduces with vigour and cunningly contrived detail a 
characteristic Canadian scene : 

Far above us where a jay 
Screams his matins to the day, 

Capped with gold and amethyst, 

Like a vapour from the forge 
Of a giant somewhere hid, 

Out of hearing of the clang 
Of his hammer, lakirts of mist 
Slowly up the woody gorge 
Lift and hang. 

Softly as a cloud we go, 

Sky above and sky below, 

Down the river; and the dip 
Of the paddles scarcely breaks, 

With the Uttle silvery drip 
Of the water as it shakes 
From the blades, the crystal deep 
Of the silence of the morn, 

Of the forest yet asleep; 

And the river reaches borne 
In a inirtor, purple gray, 

Bh^ away 

To the misty line of light, 

Where the forest and the stream 
In the riiadow meet and plight, 

Like a dveeam 

From amid a stretch of reeds, 

Where the lasy river sucks 
All the water as It bleeds 
From a curling creek. 

And the musk rats peer and sneak 
In around ibe sunken wrecks 
Of a tree that swept the skies 
Long age. 

On a svmen seven ducks 
With a splashy rustle rise, 

Stretching out their seven necks^ 
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One before, and two behind, 

And the others all arow, 

And as steady as the wind 
With a swivellin^r whistle go^ 

Throu^fh the purple shadow led, 

Till we only hear their whir 
In behind a rocky spur. 

Just ahead. 

The Frogs, Heat, Solitvde, Jwm, September, By an Autumn 
Stream and Snmu reveal Lampman’s rare gift of observation, 
selection and phrasing; and they, too, have a significant value that 
transcends the mere terms of the description. By their repre- 
sentative qualities, these poems are symbolic, and Lampman 
attains this result not by the way of vagueness or mystical allusion, 
but by the sure strokes of his poetic detail. Two stanzas from 
Heat may serve to illustrate his skill in producing what we 
vaguely designate as atmosphere: 

From plains that reel to southward, dim, 

The road runs by me white and bare; 

Up the steep hill it seems to swim 
Beyond, and melt Into the j^lAre. 

Upward half-way, or it may be 
Nearer the summit, slowly steals 
A hay-cart, morins* dustily 
With idly clacking wheels. 

By his cart’s dde the wagoner 
Is slouching slowly at his me, 

Half-hidden in the windless blnr 
Of white dust puffing to his knees* 

This wagon on the height abcwe, 

From sky to sky on eiiher hand. 

Is the sole thing that seems to more 
In all the heat-held land* 

Nature is not commonly employed by Lampman as a back- 
ground of human actioa There is little in him of the spirit of 
romance if we make exception of bis love for wild remote places. 
One poem Between the Bapide, from his first volume, is, how- 
ever, quite romantic in its conception and illustrates, with much 
freshneoi, the stmt theme that has tempted many poetic 
experimenters. 

The titie of bis second volume* Ipries ^ Ea/rOt, betokens Us 
continued preoccapation with his favourite theme. He wsi pre- 
paring icr tibe press during his last Ulnon* bat did not 

live to see it pnblltiied. It contains two poems, at least* p n fa t, 
in a new direction and show the current of bis sodlal sympathies. 
Of these on^ 2%e Imtd qf PaMas, is ambitkins bat laboured ; 

B. n XIV. OH. XI. 28 
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the other poem, Tlw City of the End of Thi/ngs, is Lampman’s 
highest imaginative achievement It is a grim allegory of human 
life largely conceived and forcibly wrought There is nothing else 
like it in his work. 

The narrative pieces scattered through the volumes call for no 
particular mention. Lampman’s constructive and dramatic sense 
was weak, and he had not the faculty of seizing upon some vivid 
incident and developing its possibilities. He gives us life at many 
removes from actuality. In the sonnet, he was notably more 
successful, and he felt himself that his best work was achieved in 
that form. His sonnets are thoroughly well organised, and K® 
found them a convenient medium for conveying his philosophy o^' 
life upon the purely human side. They go far, therefore, towards 
saving his work from the monotony that otherwise would attach 
to it They contain many shrewd remarks upon life and give us 
many fine records of imaginative moods. 

So greatly have poetic methods altered since Lampman’s death 
that already his poetry may seem to be old-fashioned. He has nothing 
either of the characteristic modern realism or mysticism, and his 
technique, by newer standards, seems cramped and unduly studied. 
He lacks subtlety and lyric fire, but he has merits that will survive 
many fluctuations of taste, and, without being distinctively Canadian, 
he is still our representative Canadian poet. 

William Henry Drummond invented a mode of poetry that won 
him great popularity from the appearance of the first volutm^ 
The HoMtomi in 1897. Dialect poenos, exhibiting the humours 
of humble or rustic folk, have been written in many tongues. 
Drummond's originality consists in conveying his theme through 
the medimn of a speech not native to the speakers. One has to 
imagine a sympathetic English-speaking listener and an expansive 
hahitmt farmer or voyagem, who, in a kind of fluid and most 
un-Browninglike monologue, reveals himself and his surroundings 
with mirth-provoking simplicity and charm. The full flavour of 
these pieces cannot be gained by mere reading, nor is the 
elocutionist's platform their proper setting. They should be 
heard, as most Canadians are privileged to hear them, repeated 
round acamp-fire bysomeone competent inPrench-OanadiihnEnglish 
patois, or recited at cigar-time after diimer, when subtle litenuty 
qualities are prone to be neglected, and it suffices that a poem 
should be humorous and human. Thus it was that Drummond 
gained his first success and learned his power. His widow tdOte 
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the story in her biographical introduction to the posthmnous 
volume, The Great Fight : 

It was during* my convalescence that Le Vieux Temps was written, and its 
first public reading was at a dinner of the Shakespeare Club of Montreal, of 
which the doctor had once been a member. On this occasion, being asked to 
reply to one of the toasts, he would have refused the invitation, declaring that 
speech-making was not in his line; but finally a compromise was effected by 
his diffident suggestion that perhaps he might read the now poem instead of 
making a speech. When the night of the dinner arrived he was with difficulty 
prevented from running off somewhere on the plea of professional duty. 
However, he went, and was bewildered by his own success. ‘ It’s the strangest 
thing in the world,’ he said, ‘ but do you know they simply went wild over that 
poem ! ’ This was the beginning of a long series of triumphs of a like nature, 
triumphs which owed little to elocutionary art, much to the natural gift of a 
voice rare alike in strength, quality, and variety of tone, but most of all to the 
fact that the characters be delineated were not mere creations of a vivid 
imagination. They were portraits, tenderly drawn by the master hand of a 
true artist, and one who knew and loved the originals. 

It is a healthy sign that poetry should, occasionally, revert to 
the primitive conditions from which it originated, and assume its 
original public function as a binding social force. 

How Drummond's circumstances gave him access to his material 
may briefly be told. Born at Currawn, county Leitrim, Ireland, in 
1854, he came to Canada with his parents at the age of eleven. 
Soon afterwards, his father died, leaving his widow with very 
narrow means. The boy studied telegraphy, and, in 1869, received 
an appointment in the little village of Bord-k-Plouffe on the 
beautiful Rivifere des Prairies : 

* Here it was,’ to quote from Mrs Brummond’s aoeouut, * that he iBrst eame 
iu contact with the J^bitant and veyag^f and listened to their quaint tales of 
backwoods life; here that he heard from GhSd^u Plouffe the ti^gedy retold 
as The Wreck of the Julie JPlante^ a poem of which he himself thought Mttle, 
and never cared to recite, but which had made its way through the length and 
breadth of the American continent before ever his first book of j^ems was 
published. It was the old lumberman’s reiteratbn of the words, ^ An’ de win’ 
she blow, blow, blow I ” which rang so persistently in his ears that, at the dead 
of night, unable to stand any longer the haunting refrain, he sprang from his 
bed and penned the poem, which was to be the herald of his future fame.’ 

By the year 1876, when he was twenty-two, Drummond had 
saved enou^ money to resume his interrupted educatiosu From 
the high school in Montreal, he passed to McGill uMrerilty, 
and, later, studied medicine at Bishop's collage, Montreal, wbenoe 
he graduated in 1884. After a few years of counfery practloe, 
which femlliariis^ him with the types represented in his OmaMm 
Oomtrg Doctor and OU Doctor Fmt, he returned^ in 1688, to 
Montreal, continued his practice an^ subsequently, lectured 
on medical jurisprudence at Bishop's coUege. 


28-^2 
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In 1905, Drummond became interested in some silver pro- 
perties at Cobalt, which he and his brother successfully developed. 
The possibilities of wealth did not dismay him. What he craved 
was, in his own words, ‘enough money to own a strip of salmon 
water, and the best Irish terrier going, and to be able to help a 
friend in need.’ Smallpox broke out in his camp in 1907. He 
hurried there to cope with the disease, and, shortly after his 
arrival, died of a cerebral hemorrhage. Drummond’s sympathy 
with the hahitavit and his passion for wild life had been dominant 
with him to the end. He perpetually refreshed himself in the 
springs from which his poetry flowed. 

Four vohimes of verse stand to Drummond s credit : The 
Habitwnt, Johnnie Courteau, The Voyageur and the posthu- 
mously published The Great Fight. Another small book, Philo- 
rum’s Game, consists of two poems which reappear in Johnnie 
Cou/rteau. 

Drummond’s work is not characterised by the polished per- 
fection of individual lines or stanzas. It is impossible, therefore, 
to convey an adequate idea of his poetry by brief and dis- 
connected quotation ; lot this be said in no disparagement of the 
result. It is honest, homely poetry, and Drummond broke new 
ground. 

The humours and the forgivable, even, as Drummond tells 
them, the lovable, weaknesses of the hoMtamt are traversed in 
these poems. He sings his clumsily efficient courting, his worthy 
pride in his abounding family of strapping sons and marriageable 
prls, his love of the old homestead by the river, his anxiety to 
reti^m to it from his enforced wanderings and his reluctance to 
leave it when his increased fortunes give him the dazzling prospect 
of a ‘ tousand dollar ’ house. No poet ever derived his inspiration 
from simpler themes, and the reader shares his enjoyment of the 
good man’s sublime self-content, his boastfulness, his love of a 
horse-race and a doUar bet, his parochial outlook on politics and 
the great world and his pardonable conviction that his own life, 
his own wife and family, his own village and village efur4, his 
fields, his river and his weather are the best gifts that le bon 
Dieu dispenses. That in all this there is never a hint of unkindly 
caricature, the prefatory words of Louis Frechette are sufficient 
proof : 

DanB eon €tude des OouadlenB-franfaie, M. Drammond a troarfi le moyan 
dMvlter nn Scneil uni anrait eembltf iuSTitoble poor tont antre une poor ltd. 
n est lestd vrai, sans tomber daiu la vnlgadltd, et piuaant sans vener dans le 
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STotesane . . . q.ue le rficit soit i^^sant ou path^tigne, jamais la note ne sonne 
faux, jamais la bizarrerie ne d6gen^re en pndrilii€ barlesQ[ue. 


The following poets deserve a note in any account of Canadian 
literature. 

Joseph Howe was distinguished in the political life of his 
province of Nova Scotia. His poetry is rhetorical, and his literary 
qualities are best exhibited in his eloquent prose. Evan MacColl 
came to Canada in 1850. His best work is said to be in Gaelic. 
Poems mid Songs, which appeared in 1883, has not much merit. 
Charles Heavysege showed, amidst much crudeness, occasional 
flashes of power. He came to Montreal from England in 1853. 
His reputation rests upon his sonnets and his dramatic poem 
Smtl, which was described by a North British reviewer as ‘ one of 
the most remarkable poems ever written out of Great Britain.’ 
Alexander McLachlan came from Scotland in 1840. He aspired 
to be the Burns of Canada. Charles Sangster, unlike the three 
. last-named writers, was bom in Canada. Before the advent of the 
younger generation, he was the representative poet of his native 
land; but his work is markedly inferior to that of his successors. 
What strength he possesses is exhibited to best advantage in his de- 
scriptive verse, and this is of not more than average merit. Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee was a man of brilliant talents, which overflowed by 
mere exuberance into literature. A member of the ‘Young 
Ireland ’ group, he wrote in the feverish style that characterised 
those fervid patriots. McGee, after an adventurous youth, settled 
in Canada in 1857, and almost immediately became prominent in 
the political life of his adopted country. He was assassinated in 
Ottawa in April 1868. Sir James Edgar, whose chief activity, as 
in the case of Howe and McGee, was centred in politics, shared 
with them, also, a taste and talent for poetry. George Frederick 
Cameron died before he had reached the full measure of his 
powers. His early death, like that of T. B. Phillips Stewart and 
of Arthur Weir, must be considered a distinct loss to Canadian 
poetry. The more recent death of the Indian poetess, Pauline 
Johnson, is, also, to be reckoned among our losses, though she had 
lived long enough to show her capabilities. She had a genuine 
lyric gift within a limited range. The verses called A Prodigal 
have a note of true passion : 

My hewt forgot its God fw lore of you, 

And yon forgot me, other lores to lesint 
Now Heeagh a wfldemeea of thorn stid me 
‘ ’Bank to mf God X tnm. 
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And jnst because my God forgets the past, 

And in forgetting does not ask to know 
Why I once left His arms for yonrs, at last 
Back to my God I go. 

A very enjoyable part of Canadian literature connects itself 
with accounts of expeditions into distant regions of an un- 
explored continent. A number of the best records of adventurous 
journeys are written in French, of which many have been trans- 
lated. The earliest of these explorers’ volumes produced by an 
Englishman was by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, a high official in 
the N'orth-West company, who made trips through to the Arctic 
and the Pacific, and, in 1801, published his Voyages from Mo^Ureal 
through the Continent of North America. It makes fascinating 
reading. George Heriot, the historian, wrote, in 1807, a curious 
pioneer volume Travels through the Canadas which is much 
more entertaining than his serious History of Canada. Alexander 
Henry was an American by birth who spent many years as a fur- 
trader in central Canada, and ended his days as a merchant in 
Montreal. His book Travds amd Adventures in Canada and the 
Indian Territories was published in New York, in 1809, and 
was edited as recently as 1901 by James Bain of Toronto. Anna 
Brownell Jameson, who wrote on Shakespeare’s women, spent a 
part of 1836 — 7 in and near Toronto, and, in the following year, 
published in three volumes Winter Studies and Summer Rambles 
in Canada. Of a similar type were two books written by Susanna 
Moodie, Roughing it in the Bush; or lAfe in Canada (1862), 
and lAf^ in the Charing versus die Bush (1863). These books 
deBCri'te the conditions of life in the early settlements more 
faithfully and, withal, more humorously than any other writer 
has described them. 

History is more saccessfolly organised in Canada at the present 
time than any other branch of literature. Our archives are being 
systematically explored, and societies exist for the purpose of 
editing old, and publishing new, material of a historical nature. 
Our earliest historians, Heriot, Smith and Christie were of the 
laboriously dull type that history frequently breeds. John Charles 
Dent, an Englishman by birth, was much more entertaining ; but 
his partisanship impairs the value of his work. This consists 
of two readable histories,' The Last Forty Years and The 
Story of the Upper Camdim RehdUon. The most complete and 
painstaking of our histories, dull without being scientific, but 
quite praiseworthy, is William Kingsford’s History qf Camada, 
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which covers the period from the discovery of Ca,nada to the 
union of 1841. Ten volumes stand to Kingaford’s credit, and he 
began to write history at the age of sixty-five. Haliburton’s 
Mistorieal <md Statistical Acccnmt of Nova Scotia (1829) is still 
useful. Two other works by him— Bubbles of Canada (1837) 
and Bvtle amd Misrule of the English in America (1861) — 
have a historical tinge. 

The war of 1812 has been variously recorded. David Thompson 
was imprisoned for debt as a result of his historic venture on 
this theme. Major John Richardson’s War of 1812, in its re- 
edited form (1902), presents much valuable materiaL James 
Haimay produced a History of Acadia and a Wa/r of 1812. 
Lady Edgar, in her Ten Years of Peace emd War in Upper 
Camjada, presents a most interesting account of the time, based 
largely on the correspondence of the Ridout family to which she 
belonged. Her Life of Brock in the Makers of Canada series is 
clearly and entertainingly written. Lady Edgar also - wrote a 
history of Maryland in the eighteenth century under the title 
A Colonial Governor in Maryland. 

Sir John George Bourinot is the author of a popular history 
called The Story of Ccunada, He was a diligent and useful writer 
upon Canadian afiairs, and his position as clerk of the Canadian 
house of commons gave him peculiar opportunities for the study 
of constitutional problems. The leading Canadian writer, however, 
on constitutional procedure was Alpheus Todd, whose works will be 
found in the bibliography. Two men, Joseph Howe and Qeor^^ 
Morris Grant, exercised by their voice and pen a powerful in- 
fiuence on the political thought of Canada. Their literary output 
was slender and does not ^ve the full measure of their ability 
or influence. 

There are some novels that have honestly died, and some that 
have never lived. Canada’s fiction may, with few exceptions, be 
classed in one or other of these categories. The BibUography 
qf Canadian Fiction gives the titles of nearly one hundred and 
fifty novels written by aijthors deceased. 

Mrs Brook has the distinction of producing, in 1769, the first 
novel, Emily Montague, which essayed a descriptiion oS Oaaadian 
conditions at that interesting and remote time. Oanadiau fiction 
proper is supposed to date from the year 18:^, when John 
Richardson pnblhhed Weasoueta, It is a curlons book. To 
a certain point midway in the narrativ<^ it bolds the reader’s 
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attention, and then breaks down into a series of wildly impossible 
situations without one redeeming human touch to save them from 
utter absurdity. The, Ccmadicm Brothers is a still weaker effort. 
Mrs Leprohon was a constant contributor in prose and verse to 
The LUercvry Garland, a periodical of some repute in the middle 
of the last centuiy. Her novels are gracefully written, with some 
idea of construction, and no little discernment of character and 
motive. Antoinette de Mirecowrt is the best of her eight books. 
Catharine Parr Traill and Susanna Moodie were sisters who 
diligently devoted themselves to writing. Mrs Traill, whose chief 
distinction was gained in natural history, wrote also several novels, 
of which Lost in the Backwoods, published in London in 1862, 
under the title The Canadian Crusoes, is the best. Her sister 
Mrs Moodie has been referred to for her interesting descriptions 
of pioneer life. James de Mille was prolific and. popular in Ins 
day. His novels were extravagantly romantic. 

William Kirby wrote the best Canadian novel, Le Chien d’Or, 
or The Golden Dog, published in 1877. It is an ambitious book, 
cast in a large historic mould. The scene is laid in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and the actors of the drama are the nota- 
bilities of Quebec, with such subsidiary characters as are necessary 
to drive the plot along. Signs of an unpractised hand abound in 
the book, but its merits are very considerable. 

William McLennan wrote two novels, a book of short stories and 
a useful volume of verse, Songs <ff Old Gomada, translated from 
the French. Spa/nish John, his only independent novel, possesses 
much literary merit which, until recent years, has not been a 
conspicuous virtue among Canadian writers. The Span 0 ’ Life, 
written in collaboration, is a stirring tale of the days of prince 
Charlie. McLennan’s collection of short stories In Old Framoe and 
Nm is described in its title. His habitant tales are an interest- 
ing prose counterpart of the work of Drummond. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE LITERATURE OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

The British settlement in Australia began only in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century; and, in the intervening years, 
an increasing but still small population has been chiefly engaged 
in agriculture and commerce. The class of settler needed for the 
development of the country was not one, who, as in the settlement 
of the American colonies, could carry with him to a new laud the 
traditions and civilisation of the old. The labour of laying the 
material bases of prosperity was, for long, too severe to leave 
time for intellectual cultivation; and the country has enjoyed 
but little of the leisure which is favourable to the practice of 
literature. Nevertheless, both the quantity and quality of English 
literature produced in Australia give evidence of the vigour which 
is characteristic of the Australian. If Australian life and thought 
has no background of inherited romance and legend, it has its own 
tales of heroism, its own strong colour and other incentives to 
literary expression. Nature, here magnificently beautiful and 
there desolate and terrible; the exploration of vast deserts; the 
conflict witibi drought and storm; the turbulent period of the 
gold-diggings; the firee life in sparsely populated country; the 
prevalence of horses; the neighbourhood of the sea and, in recent 
years, the passionate assertion of democratic liberty — all these 
have furnished material for literature, and, especially, for poetry, 
with distinctive chsuraoteristios. Australian poetry shows a pre- 
valence of swinging metres, which suggest the movement of horses, 
or the roll of great waves. It consists largely of narrative and 
character-sketcL Much of it is genially humorous ; together with 
a warm appreciation of heroism and devotion, it shows a delight 
in the odd types of character (and rascality) fostered by the con- 
ditions of life in a young country. Where it is serious, it firequently 
expresses a ^oomy view of life, induced, perhaps, by &e hardships 
and the uncertainty that attended the days of ’sei^terB^ esplorers 
and gold-diggers. 

The earliest Australian poetry was rather an inheritance from 
Great Britain than a native growth. In IB 19 , Charles Lamb’s 
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• friend, Barron Field, -who, in 1816, became judge of the supreme 
court of New South Wales, and remained in Australia till 1824, 
published in Sydney, for private circulation, "First FruUs of 
Avstralicm Poetry. In 1823, a bom Australian, William Charles 
Wentworth, wrote in competition for the chancellor’s medal at the 
university of Cambridge a poem entitled Australasia, which was 
printed in London and shortly afterwards appeared in the first 
Australian newspaper, The Syd/ney Gazette. In 1826, another 
Australian, Charles Tompson, junior, published in Sydney his 
poems. Wild Notes from the Lyre of a Native Minstrel. The 
names of Australian fauna and flora and references to the aboriginal 
races are found creeping further into English verse in the poems 
of John Dunmore Lang, a presbyterian divine, who arrived in 
New South Wales in 1823 and took a prominent part in Australian 
politics. His Aurora Australis, published in Sydney in 1826, is 
Australian at least in so far as it applies inherited modes of 
expression to the beauties and characteristics of his adopted 
country. Lang was not afraid to write : 

At length an occupant was given 
To traverse each untrodden wild, 

The rudest mortal under Heaven, 

Stem Nature’s long-forgotten child I 
Compatriot of the tall emu, 

The wombat and the kangaroo 1 

The decade 1840—1860, preceding the rush to the gold-diggings, 
was an important period in the history of Australian poetry. The 
development of New South Wales brought about an increase in 
the number of newspapers, and the newspapers gave opportunities 
for the publication of verse. Encouragement came, also, from 
Sir Henry Parkes, who, having emigrated to Australia in 1830 at 
the age of twenty-four, was enabled by his eminent position in the 
political life of New South Wales to foster the production of poetry. 
Parkes was, himself, a poet of some merit Of the five volumes 
of verse which he published in Sydney, the earliest was issued 
in 1842 ; the best is probably the second. Murmurs of the Stream, 
which came out in 1867; but poetry was to him the recreation 
of a busy life, and his power of lyrical expression was not culti- 
vated as it deserved. Other poets of the period were Daniel 
Henry Deniohy, a graoeM singer ; Eichard P. L. Kowe, a journalist 
whose miscellaneous writii^ under the pseudonym ‘Peter 
Possum’ were very popular with Australian readers, and whose 
best poems show a subtle imagination and a delicate ear ; Henry 
Halloran, a fluent and straightforward versifier, and J. Sheridan 
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Moore, who sang in easy style of Australian scenea The same 
decade, moreover, saw the publication of his first volume of poetry 
by one whose work deserves more particular attention. 

Charles Harpur may be considered the first distinctively 
Australian poet. He was a student of Wordsworth and of Shelley, 
and more than one of his lyric poems (for instance, that entitl^ 
Wordi) suggest that he had read the lyric poems of Blake. In 
this first volume, ThougMs : a Series of Sonnets, published in 
Sydney in 1846, there is little that might not have been written 
by one who had never seen Australia The sonnets are well 
performed exercises in poetry, not devoid of the commonplaces of 
poetical diction, and, in spite of some fervour and fine imagination, 
seldom rising above a moderate level of merit. As time went on, 
Harpur, who was Australian bom and spent much of his life in the 
bush, came to trust more, for subject and for inspiration, to what 
he himself felt and saw in his own life and surroundings. He was 
the first Australian poet to give a worthy imaginative representa- 
tion of Australian scenery and nature. The largeness of his vision 
and the simplicity of his emotion suggest life in an undeveloped 
and sparsely populated country; and, while he practised many 
forms of lyrical poetry, he found his most suitable medium in 
blank verse narrative and description. The Creek of the Fow 
Graves is the poem on which his fame is most firmly established, 
and it is essentially Australian. His play, The Bushrcmgers, 
published in 1863, is not a good play ; but tibe volume in which 
it appeared and the vdlume <^ed The Power qf Ihe Premh 
published in 1866, contain some thoughtful and learned verse. 

The rush for gold, which b^n just after the middle of the last 
century, brought to Australia a great quantity of new life and 
enterprise, which attracted thither a few men of intellectual 
attainments. Among these was Bichard Henry Horne (who, while 
in Australia changed his second name to Hengist), the author 
of Oriw,\ whose poetical works bear some traces of his seventeen 
years’ residence in Australia. Home’s chief influence on Australian 
poetry, however, lay in the advice and encouragement which he 
gave to youuger po^ The same is true of James Lionel MidMi, 
who, soon after his arrival in Sydney, gave up the idea of gold- 
digging and began to practise his ovm profesritm solicitor. 
Michael, a Mend of John Everett Millais and a supporter of the 
pre-Haphselite movement in English painting, was a man of fine 
intellect, and himself a ready and musical poet Bis long narrative 
and partly autobiographical poem Jofm Omrlb&elmdt which was 

^ Set, mU, voL xsc, obtik V. 
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published in Sydney in 1860, flows easily along in raried metres, 
and, though an eccentric jumble of matter and manner, has 
qualities of grace and reflnement; but poetry, and Australian 
poetry in particular, is less indebted to him for his own writings 
than for his fostering care of one of the two greatest Australian 
poets, Henry Clarence Kendall. 

Kendall, bom in Australia of English and Irish descent, was 
employed by Michael in boyhood as clerk and amanuensis, and 
to Michael is due the credit of having early discerned the boy’s 
poetical promise. His poems were sent to Parkes, who published 
them in The. Empire. Kendall was twenty-one years old when 
he published in Sydney, in 1862, his firbt volume. Poems <md 
Songs. The book contained a good deal that was immature, and 
Kendall later tried to suppress it But the promise in it is 
unmistakable; and so, in certain instances, is the achievement 
One of the poems told in impressive fashion the stoiy of the 
explorers Burke and Wills, who had recently perished. In spite 
of the opportunities granted by the newspapers, however, Australia 
was not in those days a good flold for poetry. Mistrusting their 
own judgment, the Australian critics and reading public were 
inclined to condemn any literature that had not won the approval 
of the mother-country. Kendall, whose faith in his own powers 
was not yet shaken by his inherited weakness of character and his 
consequent unhappiness, boldly sent specimens of his work to 
The Athenaeum, which, on 27 September 1862, printed some of 
them with favourable comments, and on several later occasions 
gave space and praise to Kendall’s work. This was the flrst 
recognition of Australian poetry by an English critical journal, 
and Kendall was greatly encouraged He continued contributing 
poems to the newspapers and, seven years later, collected them, 
with a few from his Poems and Songs, in a volume entitled 
Learns from, <m ^tMtmWow Forest. Here he sdiows himself a 
true poet, and a truly Australian poet. Though he had spent 
some years in city life, which he disliked, his heart was always in 
the country ; and he stands in bis generation for the poet of the 
quieter side of Aturtaralian country life, and of the beauty of 
Australian forests, streams and mountains. His third notable 
volume was Songs from the Momtavns, published in 1880. The 
intervening years had been clouded. In the later poems there 
are many touches of regret and remorse: on the other hand, 
some of the poetry of Kemdall’s last years reaches a strength and 
dignity unknown in bis earlier work 

The best of his poetry is to be found in the three volumes 
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mentioned, for Ms efforts in satire and comic writing are negligible. 
Kendall was not a keen student of the great English poets of the 
past. His fancy was all for the writers of the nineteenth century ; 
and some of his poetical weakness may be due to ignorance of the 
greatest models. At times, he seems to be merely an imitator, 
now of Poe, now of Longfellow, now of Moore. He is not strong 
in narrative, nor profound in perception of character. But there 
is grandeur in such poems as his blank verse address To a 
Mountain, and a fine lyrical quality in his poems of nature and 
of domestic joy or grief. A gentle, sensitive dreamer, he shows 
poetry at home in Australia, drawing beauty and sweetness from 
the poet’s surroundings, without defiant or subservient glances at 
other lands. 

Contemporary with Kendall, though some eight years older, 
was the most famous of all Australian poets, Adam Lindsay 
Gordon. Like Home and Michael, Gordon, who arrived in 
Adelaide in 1853 at the age of twenty, brought to Australia a 
classical education and the traditions of a cultivated home. 
Through most of his varied, difficult and unhappy life, he was an 
eager reader of the great poets, from Homer to Swinburne. His 
poetry, however, was a more direct and personal expression of 
its author's own thoughts and feelings even than that of Kendall ; 
and his thoughts and feelings were, far more than Kendall’s, those 
of the majority of the Australians of his time 

The influence of old ballads, of Macaulay, of Browning, of 
Swinburne and others is patent in Gordon’s metres and diction ; 
it could scarcely be otherwise in the case of a poet with whom to 
read once attentively was to know by heart. But his poetry 
remains so personal in manner, and springs so directly out of his 
own mind and experience, that Kendall’s poetry seems by com- 
parison the fruit of cultura Opinion is divid^ as to whether 
Gordon is a distinctively Australian poet One good Australian 
authority says : ‘Beyond dispute Gordon is the national poet of 
Australia^ ’ ; another says : ‘ Gordon’s work cannot be consld^ed 
as peculiarly Australian in character*.' Unless the two state- 
ments are compatible, the popularity of Gordon’s poetry in 
Anstrtdia, and the number of quotations from his work whidk 
are onrr^t in Australian speech would seem to imply that the 
former expresses the trath. As mounted trooper, as borserlireaker, 
as steeple-chase rider, as livery-stable keeper, Gmdon spent most 

1 Htunpbrit, 3. aad D., A.dom LMtay Ip. 964. 
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of his AustraUan life among horses. He composed many of his 
poems while on horseback in the bush, and the rhythm of horse- 
hoofs seems to beat in most of his metres. Not letters but horses 
were his trade ; and he sings not the dreams of a remote spirit, 
but the joys and sorrows, the hope and despair, the energy and 
the weariness of the man of action, concerned in the common life 
of his place and period. To English readers Adam Lindsay 
Gordon’s poetry seems the very voice of Australia. 

The reason of this is not any great prevalence of local colour 
in his writings. Most of his narrative and descriptive poems, 
such as The, Sick Stockrider and Wolf and Hound, were written 
in the last year of his life, when his fame was achieved in Australia 
and rapidly growing in England. Apparently, his short sight 
prevented him from seeing many of the details of nature which 
give particularity to the descriptions of Kendall and other 
Australian poets. He was the poet of Australia because ho was 
the poet of the sportsman and the adventurer. The youth whose 
wiliiess had unfitted him for English life found in the new country 
the proper field for his daring and high spirit. Partly owing to 
his own recklessness and extravagance and partly to a hereditary 
taint of melancholy, his life was unhappy, and he ended it by his 
own hand ; but, in the saddle and out of it, he was adventurous, 
brave, ‘a thorough sportsman.’ His poetry is the voice of men 
who lead adventurous lives, who fight gallantly t^inst long odds, 
and take defeat almost as a matter of course. It is melancholy in 
so far as it despairs of success or reward ; but it is joyous in its 
love of the fight for its own sake. 

Gordon was a poet from his youth. On leaving England, in 
1858, he wrote a poem of fiurewell to home which already showed 
his characteristic pride and defianca Some years, however, were 
to pass before he published anything of importance. In 1865, he 
contributed to Bede Infe in Victoria what purported to be 
merely one of the rimlhg tips for horse-races t^t were not 
infrequent in that journal, but was, in fact, a fine poem, In which 
his passion for hors^ for the sea and for Me alike found ex- 
pression. More of these racing pbems followed; contemporary 
racing in Australia and memories of hunting and steeple-ohaabg 
in his youth at home supplied him with subjects during the 
remaining five years of his Me. With the possible exception of 
Whyte Melville, whom he greatly admired and to whom he 
dedicated, in a beautifbl pomn, his volume Btuh BaBad$, Gordon 
is the only poet who has used sport as the medium for the 
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expression of his views on life. All his gallant, despairing 
philosophy finds voice in these poems; and, where other poets 
have turned to tales of ancient heroism at sea or on the battle- 
field, Gordon turned to a race-meeting. On these sporting poems, 
rather than on his reflective poems or his dramatic narratives, 
Gordon’s popularity rests, not only in Australia but among 
English readers in all countries. And that popularity is deserved. 
The best of them have not only an irresistible fire and pace: 
Gordon, seeing sport as the best thing in life, could give dignity 
to its treatment, while his knowledge of poetry and his natural 
gifts made him a secure, if not an original, metrist. 

Poems in BdVa Life in Victoria and in The Austraiasian 
came frequently from his pen; and, in 1867, he collected some of 
them into a volume. Sea Spray and Smoke Drift. The same year 
saw the issue of a long poem, Ashtaroth, partly founded on 
Goethe’s Favst, which contains much that is characteristic of 
Gordon with very little that was of his best. In 1868, Marcus 
Clarke persuaded him to contribute poems to The Colonial 
Monthly, and he began with the mournful poem Doubtfvl 
Dreams. In 1869, full of trouble, he found rofuge for a time 
at a friend’s house, where he wrote his best dramatic lyrics. 
The Sick Stockrider, The Bide from the Wreck, Wolf and Mcnmd 
and his most famous racing poem. How we heed the Favomite, 
In 1870, he published his volume Btdh BaUada and GaUopmg 
Bhymea and, a few months later, died by his own hand. 

Gordon occasionally handled old themes, and some of his ImUads 
are stirring. Among his autobiographical poems, Whiipmmga 
m Watde-Bovyht, in which he looks back to his wild youth, is 
full of music and pathos. Many of his reflective poems finely 
express his ardent joy in activity and effort and his profound 
melancholy, although in these his metrical debt to Swinburne 
or another is more insistentiy noticeable than in his narratives 
or poems of sport. If Gordon is not a poet of the first rank, 
be is one in whom both the learned and the unlearned can take 
pleasura His spirit of daring, of joy in the fight for the fight’s 
sake, would appear to be alive yet in Australia; and there is mneh 
of Gkodon, though timre is no imitation of Gordon, in the fixnk 
feeling and defiant giadness of the recentiy pubUitiied Sodk qf 
Anmc, over wltich the Australasian soldiers in Qalllpcdi have made 
English readers laugh aud weep. 

To the same peiri^ as Gordon’s poetry belong the comparatively 
few poetical works of hforcus Olmhe^ journairi^ dramatist and 
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novelist, who wrote some pretty lyrics and clever parodies, and 
the earlier work of two poets of considerable merit, Thomas 
Bracken and Arthur Patchett Martin. Martin’s lyrical poems are 
thoughtful and musical, tinged with the sadness of one who, in his 
youth, had high faith in freedom, but lost it as time went on. 
Bracken was a facile and rather sentimental poet, whose lyrics 
have more sweetness than strength. One of them. Not Understood, 
is widely knowa Bracken was by birth a New Zealander, and not 
a few of his poems are based on Maori legends or history. The 
poet of the Maoris, however, is Alfred Domett, the friend of 
Robert Browning, who wont to New Zealand in 1842 and lived 
there for nearly thirty years. Before leaving England, Domett 
had published poems, among them a long lyric on Venice (1839). 
His longest work, Ranolf md Amohia, he put forth after his 
return home in 1872. In a great variety of lyrical metres it 
describes the scenery of New Zealand and narrates a story of 
Maori life. Had these been Domett’s only objects in writing the 
poem, he would probably have left a better memorial of his 
undeniable poetic ^ft. His descriptions of the romantic scenery 
of the islands and the mythology and customs of the Maoris are 
often very beautiftil and interesting. In the prefatory poem he 
says: 

Well, but what if there gleamed in an Age cold as this, 

The dirlnest of Poets’ idedUi of bliss? 

Yea, an Eden ooold lurk In this Empire of ours, 

With the loneliest lore in the loveliest bowers. 

The answer he ^ves is convincing: but he had a further object 
which interfered with the success of his work. He wanted to talk 
about theism and positivism; and, though his philosophising is 
very interesting in itself, his disquisitions break the flow of his 
poem. Domett’s last volume, Flotsam md Je^cm, published in 
1877, contains many beautiful descriptions of places which he had 
visit^ in his European travels, and some glowing expressions of 
his opinions and hopes. 

To the period (k Kendall and Gordon belongs also the earlier 
work of the Queensland poet, James Brunton Stephens, a Scot 
who went to Australia in 1866. The popularity of Stephens rests 
chieiy on his humorous poems, such aa To a Bladh Qm and 
Umoersedly Respected', and these vigorous and hearty sketches 
make him the Bret Barte of Australia. They do not, however, 
show his talent at its best Stolons is a poet of great strength 
and fine imaginatioa His first poem, Oonviet Onee, is a tale of 
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remarkable power and gloom; and among his lyrics are several 
which, for their music and their passion, are much to be prized. 
Technically, Stephens is noteworthy for his strong handling of 
dactylic metres. Another good Queensland poet, George Essex 
Evans, belongs to a later date, since his first volume was not 
published till 1891. Evans shared Stephens’s lofty belief in the 
destinies of Australia. His AvMralicm Symphony and his 
patriotic poems are full of passion for his country and of a more 
manful and ambitious love of it than Kendall or any other 
Australian poet had expressed. His long narrative poem. The 
Repentcmce of Magdahm Despar, is strong and tragic, and in his 
lyric poems he shows a command of original metres and cadences 
and a choice fimcy. 

In the decade 1880 — 90, there began a new era in Australian 
poetry, possibly due, in some measure, to the new pride and 
confidence which was the natural result of the increased interest 
in Australia after the Inteniational Exhibition at Melbourne in 
1880 — 1 and the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in London in 
1886. At any rate, it is the poetry of a civilised country, with 
leisured and cultivated inhabitants. The poems of Philip Joseph 
Holdsworth, of Francis Adams, of James Lister Outhbertson, of 
Bobert Richardson, of William Gay, of Grace Jennings Carmiclmel, 
of Barcroft Henry Boake and of Victor James Daley show poetry 
firmly established in Australia, well received by a public that can 
judge for itself, and flowering with a peculiar vigour. It is the" 
poetry of refined and cultivated minds; but it is free from wfifiil 
skaogmiees and from any native or imported taints of morbidity. 
Meanwhile, John Farrell had set the vogue for racy, free-aad-easy 
poetry of common Ifife, which his successors are practising with 
greater skill and vei^imilitude than hinrseE In origin it doubt- 
less owes something to Bret Harte : but it is enriching the English 
language with vigorous colloquial expressions, and providing 
readers with excitement and amusement. 

Ihe best literary gerdus of Australia turns to poetry ; but good 
work has been done hr fiction. Hmrry Bangsley's Oeoffre/y 
thou|^ a story of Australia, founded on the author’s experimroM 
during his brief stay in the colony, can scarcely be oonsldsnad 
a novel of Anslraliain origin; and William Howitt's A Soff* 
Adventmes in the WUds tf Auxtfralia starrds in iiM same 
category. Perhaps the earliest properly Ausbndliia noveb were 
Okmv, Morit&n and others by Oath^ne Bfeto %wiM!% who was 
better known as a political writer; and Obarles Bowcroft's colonial 
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stories showed that Australian fiction was struggling into 
being. With the fiction of Marcus Clarke a further stage is 
reached. His novel Heavy Odds is now negligible; but his 
chief work, His Natural lAfe, is not only a vivid and carefully 
substantiated tale of a penal settlement, but a powerful work 
of fictioa Between its serial publication in The Australian 
Jov/mcd and its issue as a book in 1874, Clarke revised his 
story, with the assistance, it is said, of Sir Charles Cavan 
Du% ; and in its final form, though a gloomy and horrible tale, 
it is one of the best works of fiction that have been produced 
in Australia. Clarke’s shorter stories of Australian life in the 
bush and the town, idyllic, humorous or tragic, are also good and 
sincere pieces of fiction. The next eminent name on the list of 
Australian novelists is Thomas Alexander Browne, who, under the 
pseudonym ‘Rolf Boldrewood,’ won wide popularity both in his 
own country and in Great Britain. Boldrewood was a squatter, 
a police magistrate and a warder of goldfields; and he knew 
thoroughly the life that ho described. Those who are in a 
position to speak on the subject say that A Squatter’s Dream 
and A Colonial Meformer are the best pictures extant of the 
squatter’s life. To English readers, Boldrewood is best known 
by Robbery Under Arm, the story of the bushranger, Captain 
Starlight, which was published as a book in 1888, some years after 
its serial issue in The Sydmy Mail, and The Miner’s Right, 
published in 1890. In these four novels lies the best of Rolf 
Boldrewood’s work. The two last mentioned contain plenty of 
exciting incident ; but these tales of bushranging, of gold-digging 
and of squatting have little in common with the merely sensational 
fiction of which, it must be admitted, •Australia has produced a 
plentiful crop. They are the work of a keen observer and a man of 
sound oommonsense. If the character-drawing is simple^ it is 
tame to nature and to the life described; and, though a finer artist 
in fiction would have drawn the threads of the stories closer, 
Boldrewood’s vigour in narrative and breezy fancy give life and 
interest to these Mthfhl pictures of times that are gone. Com- 
pared with Rolf Boldrewood, the many novels of Guy Boothby, 
though exciting in incident, are poor in conception and slip8h<k 
in execution, and the novels of Benjamin Leopold Farjeon will 
count for little in the dev^opment of Australian fiction. 

Travel and exploration in Australasia have been the subject 
of many books, most of which were written by Englishmen; the 
subject has been admiraMy summarised by Julian Edmund Teoison 
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Woods, the friend of Adam Lindsay Gordon, in his History of the 
Discovery <md Eoeploration of Australia, published in 1866. The 
historians and political writers of Australia have appealed almost 
entirely in the past to a special audience; but the foundations 
of future work in these fields have been firmly laid. In 1819, 
W. 0. Wentworth published a Description of New South Wales a/nd 
Van Diemen’s Land, which fiercely attacked the existing form of 
government. Among the many writings of John Dunmore Lang, 
there is a discursive and confusing Historical and Statistical 
Account of New South Wales, first published in 1834 and reissued, 
with new matter, in 1852 and 1875. Samuel Bennett’s accurate 
and lucid History of Australian Discovery and Colonization, 
published in 1867, brings the story down to 1831. William 
Westgarth began his important series of reports and books on 
Australian history and politics with a report on the aborigines 
issued in 1846. They include Australia Felix; an Account of 
the Settlement of Port Philip (1843); Victoria, late Australia 
Fdix (1863); and Victoria and the Australian Goldmines in 1857 
(1857); while his Personal EeeoUections of Early Mdboume and 
Victoria (1888) and Half-a-Century of Audralian Progress; 
a personal Betrospeet (1889) are full of interest and knowledge. 
The decade 1860—60 saw the publication of some of William 
Howitt’s accounts of Australian life and aflfiMrs, and of R. H. Home’s 
very lively and amusing AustraUan Fasts and Prospects, which 
was prefaced by the author’s AustraUan Autobiography, a vivid 
account of his adventures as gold-escort in the early days of the 
fiigg in gBL James Bonwiok’s chief interest in life mm the compiling 
of ids invaluable collectious of fisots bearing upon early colonial 
history, and his Last gf the Tasmanums and 1)0% Life and 
Origin qf the Tasmaniam, both published in 1870, are important 
contributions to anthropology. Alexander Sutherland’s sumptuous 
work on Victoria and its MetropcUs, published in 1888, is the 
leading work of its kind in a later period. 

Sh^y, mention should be ma^ of Australian journalism, 
which has from the first been vigorous and prolific, and has 
oootrived to be independent and vivadous without stoopini^ hat 
any marked degree to scurrility or vulgarity. The Anstrste 
newfqtapers have not only recorded and commented n|ion the 
interesting and Ayd*’ing development of the country; they have 
provided opportunities to poets, occasional essayists and wnters of 
fiction who might crtherwise have found no field tot tibieir. self- 
expression. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SOUTH AFRICAN POETRY 

To give in brief, and yet in true perspective, a summary of the 
poetical literature of South Africa is no easy task, not because 
the material is large, but for the very opposite reason. It is very 
limited, but its parts are disproportioned and incommensurable. 
It is like a geological system which is full of ‘faults,’ the 
earlier strata being cut off by cataclysms from the latef. The 
greatest of these cataclysms is the war of 1809 — 1002, which 
produced a crop of poetry of its own, and was followed by later 
developments which, as the work of living authors, do not fall 
within the scope of this chapter. 

But there had been lesser yrars and lesser convulsions before 
that groat struggle. The chief advantage of the war just named, 
so far as literature was concerned, was to make the scene and the 
main features of the country &railiar and intelligible to the 
general reader. The kopje and the kloof, the veldt and the vlei, 
the Karroo and the Drakenberg, the Modder, the Vaal and the 
Orange, became household words. But the earlier poetry had 
dealt vrith the same country in quite a different way. To show 
this in detail and oonneotedly, to give any continuous and repre- 
sentative account of that poetry, is difficult; for the material is 
both scanty and scattered. Some day, it may be done by a 
critic on the spot, who has access to the remains, such as they 
are, contirined, as everyone acquainted with South African 
literature says, in flies of forgotten newspapers, in the dry-as- 
dust pages of old Oape magazines and journals, and who can 
trace by fhmily tradition or documents the history and circum- 
stances of the writers. Meanwhile, the present section must be 
reganlod as ‘autoschediastlc,’ a flrst essay, an attempt rather to 
indicate the lie of the land than to cover the whole ground. 

Budyard Kipling, himself, in a sense, the foremost English 
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poet of Soutli Africa, when asked what South African poetry there 
was beside his own, replied ; 

Ab to South African Terse, it’s a case of there’s Prinsrle, and there’s 
Pringle, and after that one must hunt the local papers. There is also, of 
course, P. W. Reitz’s Africaame Oedigte, songs and parodies in the Taal, 
which are very characteristic. 

Roughly speaking, this is a pretty fair summary of the earlier 
South African poetry ; but it includes ‘ Cape-Dutch ’ verse, which 
does not come within our purview. Kipling’s judgment was 
confirmed independently by a living South Afiicau writer, 
R. C. Russell, himself a poet, who wrote: ‘There do not appear 
to have been any poets of note between Pringle’s time and the 
generation which has just passed away.’ 

The first thing to do, then, is to give some account of Pringle. 
Thomas Pringle is called by the South Africans themselves 
‘the father of their poetry.’ He was a remarkable man, and 
in every sense of the word, a pioneer. A somewhat younger 
contemporary of Wordsworth, Coleridge and Scott, a nearer 
contemporary of Byron, Shelley and Keats, he fell under the 
influences of the former group. Born in 1789, near Kelso, the 
son of a border-farmer, he achieved a literary position in 
Edinburgh, gaining the friendship of Sir Walter Scott and the 
acquaintance of the Edinburgh literati, and became editor of 
The Edinburgh Monthly Magmine, now Bladeuooo^s Magaxme, 
His first volume of poems was published in 1819; but literature 
proved unremunerative, and he decided to emigrate to South 
Africa, end went out to Cape Town in that year. He settled his 
Ikmily in the bush, and then, with a friend, attempted to achieve 
a literary career in Cape Town, being appointed, through the 
influence of Sir Walter Scott and othere, librarian of the govern- 
ment library. He made a promising start in this office, but w$w 
ruined by quarrelling with the governor, lord Charles Somerset, 
and in pi^oular by making, as Scott said, ‘the mistake of trying 
to t»ing out a whig paper in Cape Town.’ After a frurewell riWlt 
to his Mends in the bush, he returned to London to seek redress, 
but without avail. He associated himself with the men who were 
working for the abolition of slavery, notably with Wilberforce, 
Coleridge and Clarkson, but fell ill just when his labours for 
abolition were reaching success, in the summer of 1884, aad died in 
London in the same year at the early age of forty-six. In that year, 
besides a new edition of his poems, he published a prose work, 
Narratim of a Betidmee m SouHh AJHoa, whteh he was revising 
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just before his death. It was a striking work, and made much 
impression. Its influence may be read in the wellknown lines 
of Lot^ley HaM : 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 

Glares at one that nods and winhs behind a slowly dying fire; 

which, Tennyson records, were suggested to him by a passage 
in Pringle’s book. 

Coleridge expressed a very high opinion of Pringle’s poems. 
Little known in Scotland or England, they have had a great 
and a good influence in South Africa. As a recent South African 
poet, Vine Hall, sings : 

Pringle, we love thy scorn of wrong, 

Thy simple, heartfelt song, 

A knightly soul nnbonght and unafraid. 

This country oweth much to thy two-edgtd blade. 

The characteristics of his spirit, as shown in his poetry, were 
love of freedom, personal and public, love of the native, love of 
nature, and an old-fashioned refinement and classic taste. An 
Edinburgh student, he quotes his Lucretius and his Vergil, and 
uses his Latin phrases with practised skill These characteristics 
were no small inheritance to South Africa. It is not easy to select 
from his poems, for, though faithful and sincere, and written with 
an eye on the objects, they are somewhat faint in hue and at times 
difliiee. The Songs of the EmigraMs are an echo of the then new 
and fashionable poem, Byron’s Qhilde Harold, including an imita- 
tion of his ‘Adieu, adieu, my native land.’ 

More original and of more permanent interest as a graphic 
and vivid picture of the Cape Colony of those days, sMU the 
unsubdued home of the wild beast, long since driven fax toward 
the equator, is Afa/r in the Desert. This was pronounced by 
Coleridge to be one of the two or three most perfect lyric poems 
in the language. Its opening lines carry the reader at once into 
the midst of its scene: 

Afar in the Desert I love to ride 
With the silent Bushboy alone by my dde, 

Away, away, from the dwellings of men. 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalos glen, 

By valleys remote where the oriU plays, 

Where the gnn, the gaedle and the hartebeest grase, 

And the ko^oo and eland nntamed re«dine 

By the ddrts of grey forests </e)^hnng with wild vine, 
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The Bechuana Boy 

Wbere the elephant browses at peace in his wood. 

And the riyeiv-horse gambols nnsoared in the flood, 

And the mighty rhinoceros walWws at will. 

In the fen where the wild ass is drinking his fllL 

No wonder that it has been translated into Cape Dutch, and is 
loved by both races alike^. 

The spirited Lion Hv/nt, a poetic sketch by a poet who, like 
Homer, had seen real lions and real hunts, ends with an allusion 
to Sir Walter Scott: 

His head, with the paws, and the bones of his sknll, 

With the spoils of the leopard and bnffalo ball. 

We’ll send to Sir Walter: Now boys let ns dine, 

And talk of onr deeds o’er a flask of old wine! 

And Pringle added a note that this intention had actually been 
carried out, and that, in 1834, the trophies ‘had the honour to 
form part of the ornaments of the lamented poet’s antique armoury 
at Abbotsford.’ 

The Lion and Giraffe is also an exceedingly graphic snapshot 
of a scene which Pringle, if he had not witnessed it, had heard 
described at first hand, and displays all his powers of imagination, 
observation and description. But the piece, perhaps, which more 
than any other marks this pious Scottish farmer’s son for a real 
literary artist, the brother at once of Bums and Scott and 
Livingstone, is The Bechwma Boy. This touching and beautiful 
piece, part fact, part fiction, truth arranged with art, was baaed 
on the story of a Bechuana orphan boy, who had been carried 
off from his native country by the mountain tribec^ half-bred 
Hottentots, and who fell under Pringle’s protection. The touch 
of the pet springbok was suggested to Pringle ly his seeing, a few 
days afterwards, a slave child playing with a fawn at a Ihrmer’s 
residence. The real little African boy brought ly Pringle and 
his wife to England became their devoted prot4g4 and almost 
adopted child, but died, like many at that time, of an affection 
of title lungs. 

I sat at noontide In my tent, 

And looked aoroas tbe Desert don, 

Beneath the olondless firmament 
Par gleaming In the snn. 

1 r<r <n WildemU, a rendering by 7, Vf. Belts, a yoet of xOMde, itho vm 
yiesident of the Orenge Bree State in the yean 1889 to 1896, la a ttoit moeateftil 
effort and indeed a Sigaifioaitt token of the eeiential aftnity of the two raoee. 
Nowhere, ywhaye, is this better ehown than in tbe lait line, ymefleally idenUoil in 
both tongnee: 

rout eer H der mtmh, MAAS aOJO IB MAST. 
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WTien from the bosom of the waste 
A swarthy stripling' oame in haste 
With foot unshod and naked limb; 

And a tame springbok followed him. 

With open aspect, frank yet bland, 

And with a modest mien he stood, 

Caressing with a gentle hand 
That beast of gentle brood; 

Then meekly gazing in my face, 

Said in the language of his race 
With smiling look yet x>ensiye tone, 

‘ Stranger— I’m in the world alone!’ 

Jlft * * s|e * ai« 

‘Thus lived 1, a lone orphan lad, 

My task the proud Boor’s dod^ to tend; 

And this poor fawn was all I had 
To love, or call my friend ; 

When suddenly, with haughty look 
And taunting words, that tyrant took 
My playmate for his pampered boy, 

Who envied me my only joy, 

^High swelled my heart! But when a star 
Of midnight gleamed, I softly led 
My bounding favourite forth, and far 
Into the Desert fled. 

And here, from human kind exiled, 

Three moons on roots and berries wild 
I’ve fared; and braved the beasts of prey, 

To ’scape from spoilers worse than they, 

*But yester morn a Bushman brought 
The tidings that thy tents were near, 

And now with hasty foot I’ve sought 
Thy presenoe, void of fear; 

Because they say, 0 English Chief, 

Thou scomest not the Captive’s grief: 

Then let me serve thee, as thine own— 

For 1 am in the world alone!’ 

Such was Marosd’s touching tale, 

Our breasts they were not made of stone; 

His words, his winning looks prevail— 

We took him for ^our own.’ 

And One, with woman’s gentle art 
Unlocked the fountains of his heart; 

And love gushed forth— till he became 
Her Child In everything but name. 

Many other pieces testify sympatihietically to the noble, indeed 
often heroic, character of the Kaffirs, and to their capacity both 
for poetry and religion, elements not to be forgotten in any 
account of South African poetry. Such are The Ohona Widovf^ 
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iMlldby with its quotation from the famous NtsUca/na's Hymn, or 
The Captive of Gamalu or The Koremna, 

Pringle then, is historic, and anyone who wishes to know what 
the colour and circumstances of South African life were at the 
beginning of the last century will find it nowhere so well as in 
his book. Some of the pieces in it to which reference has been 
made may remind us that South Africa is the home of at least 
two white and many black races, and that in various ways all 
these appear in its literature. A volume published as long ago 
as 1884, entitled Klaoti Geztoint m Zijn Paert, contains not 
only specimens of Pringle’s poems, but verses by a number of 
other verse writers of that and previous generations. The first 
piece in the volume. The British SetUer's Song, composed by 
an early settler, A. G. Bain, and sung by him at the Settlers’ 
Commemoration Dinner at Graham’s Town, bears the stamp of 
its era upon it, and is veiy characteristic. 

So, too, is the next piece, The AfrimndeiTs War Song, an 
adaptation of A’ the Blue Bonnets wre over the Border, 
beginning : 

JCarohl March I Gabo and Caledon! 

Mount your fleet steeds, they are sleek— in srood order. 

March, march, Stellenbosch, Swellendam, 

Every brave Burgher must off to the Border! 

Two others, written as companion poems, entitled Cutting 
Capers and Oap&r Sattce, comparing, or contrasting the advantage 
of England and Cape Colony, give a lively picture of some promi- 
nent futures. The second and most unique portion of the volume, 
the VoWs Liederm, or poems in the Taal or Cape Dutch, to which 
reference has already b^n made, we must here unwillingly pass 
by. Many of them are parodies of wellknown English and Scottish 
pieces, especially the latter. The Maid of Athens appears as 
Samiie Beyers ; The Jjai/rd cf Oockpen as Oert Beyers ; Dtmecm 
a§ Haamtgie Qomos’, The Cotter’s Saturday Night as Die 
Boer «isn Zaterdag Aa/nd, and Tcm o' Shanter as the piece which 
gives its titile to the volume, Klcuts Oemvimt ^ 

The best collection of English South African poetry is The 
Treamry of SowQi Afrietm Po^ry and Verse, collected frrom 
various soums wid arranged by Edward Heath Crouch, of 
Cambridge, South Africa. The first edition, published in 1907, 
almost at once sold out, and a second edition followed the next 

1 A later vcltune containing pUoas of a limilat chitfaoter but more original, Sa 

StorUf en Jndtrs Terti$$ in (Cmio TaUs and other Verses 

in Dutch), by M^t J. Brink, published In 
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year. It is divided into two sections, the longer secular portion, 
and a smaller collection at the end of ‘religious and metaphysical ’ 
poems. Several of the authors, Pringle amongst them, appear in 
both. Fortunately for themselves, but unfortunately for the 
purpose of this brief survey, the authors of many of the best 
pieces contained in this collection are still alive, and cannot there- 
fore be treated here. 

Among those who have passed away may be mentioned John 
Fairbairn, the contemporary and friend of Pringle, whom the 
latter invited to join him at the Cape. Pringle thought well 
of his poetry, quoting in his autobiography more than one of 
Fairbaim’s pieces and ranking them above his own; and expressed 
a regret that one who had written so well had written so little. 

A poet of some merit, with an eye and voice for the character- 
istics of South African nature, was E. B. Watermeyer. Some lines 
of his, happily prefixed to the Dutch collection mentioned above, 
are well worth remembering : 

‘English are you? or Dutch? 

Both; neither;’ How? 

The laud 1 dwell in Dutch and English plough. 

Together they have been in weal and woe ; 

Together they have stood to breast the foe ; 

A name of future days, in Time’s far scope 

May tell perhaps the nation of ‘Good Hope’! 

A sea piece by the same writer entitled After a Storm, is a 
sincere and appealing study of nature. 

Another poet of more variety and range is A. Haynes Bell. 
His Knight of Avelon is a romantic story in the manner of 
Tennyson, and a skilful and pleasing poem in that style. The 
poem, To a Sea Oomh, is also early, or middle, Victorian, with 
perhaps some echo of Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes. A 
martial piece, The Last St<md, is interesting as being one of the 
earlier ^uth African poems of empire : 

Comrades, wake! ’tis mom! 

See, the foe draws near! 

Britous we were bom, 

Britons then appear! 

Death we laugh to scorn; 

Shame alone we fear. 

There are many, true ; 

We are hut a score, 

But, though we are few, 

Honour makes ns more; 

So well count anew 
When the fight Is o’er. 
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Now for all we love— 

Bang, and Empire, friends; 

Now for God above, 

Who the ri^rht defends. 

Strike, nor recreant prove 
To onr Country’s ends. 

Freedom, justice, peace, 

These we bring* to all. 

’Tis our faith too; these 
Are our Empire’s wall. 

Grow with its increase, 

Perish with its fall. 

’Tis a sacred cause 
Summons to the fray; 

Not for vain applause 
Or the fame we pray. 

For our Country’s laws 
Stand we here to-day. 

Stern will be the strife; 

Let us do or die. 

Honour’s more than life. 

More than victory. 

More than children, wife ; 

Let us do or die* 

Each, then, do his part; 

Fight, lads, with a will. 

Many a gallant heart 
Will the tidings thrill; 

Many a tear will start 
To our memory alilh 

And should we prevail, 

As by grace we may, 

What a shout will hall 
This triumphant dayt 
How the foe will quail! 

What will England say ? 

Steady, lads! lie low! 

Bee, the foe appears. 

Let UB treat him now 
To three British cheers; 

Then the victor’s brow 
Or a nation’s tears. 

The ts^bii^aoe of Tennyson, as fras only naturaJi, may be traced 
in much of the poetry of South Africa at this period He had 
a great vogue there. A friend of the writer of tibia chapter, who 
knew South Africa well and who lost his Ufie in tibe South AMcan 
* war, told of an old Boer former who^ when his -last days came, 
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wandered down to a stream on his farm, and was heard repeating 
the wellknown rerses of Rimlet : 

No more by thee my steps shall be, 

For ever and for ever. 

When Cecil Ehodes himself lay dying he quoted, as many will 
remember, the words of In Memoriam : 

So little done, so much to do. 

But perhaps still more striking testimony was that rendered 
by a divine of the Dutch church, H. S. Bosnian, who shortly after 
the war, preached a remarkable sermon at Johannesburg, in Jnly 
1902, advocating the keeping alive of the Dutch ideals, and who, 
when called in question, justified himself by quoting a passage 
from Tennyson’s Gv^, beginning; 

Sir, if a State submit 
At once, she may be blotted out at once. 

And swallow’d in the conqueror’s chronicle. 

Whereas in wars of freedom and defence 
The firlory and grief of battle won and lost 
Solders a race together. ^ 

To the influence of Tennyson succeeded naturally that of 
another poet, who has spent much time in the country, knows it, 
and is known by it, well. But of Eudyard Kipling and his 
influence on many, if not most, of the living poets of this part 
of the empire it is not permissible to take this occasion of speaking. 

Suflice it, therefore, to say that in letters as in action, in poetry 
as in politics and war, South Africa shows today the promise and 
the potency of achievement worthy of its own growing greatness 
and of the still vaster empire, and the noble aspirations, for which 
it has given, and is giving, at this hour, its best blood, and the 
travail alike of its sword and its soul 



CHAPTER XIV 
EDUCATION 

Thb latter half of the eighteenth century waa marked by an 
hitherto unprecedented development of science. Mathematics, 
physics and astronomy made notable advances, the foundations of 
modem chemistry were laid, the idea of biological evolution was 
being carefully studied a century before the appeanmoe of Darwin’s 
Origin of 8pecUa (1869); the speculations of the early French 
economists were focused in Adtun Smith’s Wealth of Natiom 
(1776). But the most striking rosuits of scientific research and 
experiment were to be found in the applied sciences and in 
mechanical inventions. From (he later years of Ceorge 1 1 onwards, 
there was an extraordinary growth in the number of labour-saving 
machines, more especially of those employed in the cotton and 
woollen industries, inventionB which multiplied almost incalcul- 
ably the resources of the manufisoturing districts of the nortib and 
middle of England. -On the heels of these inventions came the 
worik of great engineers, Watt, Boulton, Bennie, Stephenson. The 
enormous eoonmay of labour, the mu^ greater mechaolcal pre- 
cision of the output and the increased jEsdlity of transport, all com- 
bined to bring about an Industrial expansion, which, assisted by the 
commercial activity of (he earlier part of the century, was deep 
enough and broad enough to merit the name ' revolution.* Amidri 
such circumstances, it was inevitable that the oritios of contem' 
porary education should condemn its rimost absolute disregard of 
useAd knowledge and of modern studies. 

A new people and a new order of civilised sodety appaand* 
Population increased, great nrban communities vnm in thsiridU 
lan^ and in northern England, there was a getneial movement 
away from the raral districts; a hitherto unwonted sggregatimi 
of capital altered the scale of Indastrial operatimM. While wealth 
increased, so, also, did poverty ; it would be diffleult to parallel 
in the previous htstory of En^^d the wretched state of the 
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labouring poor during the last years of the eighteenth and the 
first decades of the nineteenth century. The educational provision 
for the mass of English children in charity, parish and Sunday 
schools was very insufficient, and commonly unsuitable in character. 
The desperate plight of parents and the unsparing employment 
of children in mills and factories would, in many cases, have 
made the offer of a complete provision little more than a mockery. 
Yet, these very conditions of ignorance and of moral degradation 
stirred the hearts of reformers to attempt their alleviation by 
means of schools. The evils and their remedy are both described 
by Wordsworth in the last two books of The Exmr&m, (1796 — 
1814). 

The activity directed to educational affairs, which has been . 
a prominent feature of English life during recent years, dates 
from the time of the French revolution; but, at the moment of 
that outbreak, France and Germany could look back upon a 
whole generation engaged in revolutionising national education. 
By the publication of La NmvMe H^khse (1701), Kousseau had 
protested agtdnst the prevailing rationalism, and, in the following 
year, he produced iWle, a book whose destructive and constructive 
proposals combined to make it the most considerable work of the 
eighteenth century dealing witih its subject. La Ohalotais and 
Basedow had enunciated the administrative principles of the lay 
school and undenominational reli^ous teaching, while the attacks 
upon the Society of Jesus and its eventual suppression by papal 
bull in 1773 had suspended the labours of the greatest educational 
corporation of the time, and had inflicted a fatal blow upon the 
type of instruction which, for some two and a half centuries, had 
been general throughout Europe. Prussia, under the guidance 
of E. A. von Zedlitz, Frederick the great's minister of education, 
had initiated reforms, which made her, in this reepeo^ the model 
for the German people. So early as 1763, Frederick decreed 
compulsory instruction and the provision of primary sdbools; 
ten years later, F. E. von Rochow had shown how rural schools 
of that order could be usefhlly conducted. In 1781, the modem 
German classical school, pursing a course of study not confined 
to Latin and Greek, came into being with the curriculum which 
Gedike introduced in Berlin. Within the same decade, Prussian 
schools other than primary passed from ecclesiastical control to 
that of a specially constitu^ board of education, and, by the 
institution (1789) of the ‘leaving examination,’ the first advance 
was made in the evolution of the modem German tmiverelty. 
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Austria and other regions of catholic Germany had entered upon 
a path of reform with purposes similar to those of Prussia ; but 
these steps were rapidly retraced during the reaction which 
followed the events of 1789 in France. Outside Germany, but 
amidst a German-speaking population, Pestalozzi had completed 
the inconclusive experiment in rural education which he had 
been conducting upon his farm, Neuhof (1774 — 80), 

The philosophy, psychology and, in a less degree, the educa- 
tional doctrines which Europe had learned froni John lx)cke lay 
behind the greater part of this strenuous activity ; yet the external 
history of English education during the period 1700-- 90 exhibits 
a complete contrast with that of her continental neighlwurs. 
Oxford, Cambridge and the public schools, as a whole, were 
educating a smaller number of men and boys than had resorted 
to them in the days of Anne. At Oxford, in the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, the number of boys admitted often 
exceeded 300; it never reached that number between 1796 and 
1810, while it often fell below 200 in the mid-century*. A similar 
decline occurred at Cambridge, and at botii universiticH there 
was a fall in the number of those who graduated, which is not 
fully accounted for by the diminished tale of freshmen. 

An agitation for the relaxation of all formal professioiui of 
religious belief had been carried on since the middie of the 
century by a numerically smaU but active group of clergy mea 
At the universities, the movement led to repeated attempts 
between 1771 and 1787 to ft«e bachelors of arts from subscrip- 
tion to the Ittirty-Nine Articles or from a statement of adherence 
to the church of England. These attempts failed, and, as a 
oonsequmice, Oxford and Oambridge degrees remained cloeod to 
the conscientious dissenter, whose membership of a college could 
only be maintained, if at a^ by subterftige. 

The statutory exercises for degrees represented a system of 
education which had long been obsolete, and the toleration of 
a merely formal compliance with the requiremente bad rednoed 
the exercises to force*. The proportion of fellow-oommonen iiaii 
gentlemen-oommonera amongst the undergraduates was lugs i snib 
as a ohtes, these young, men of birth and wealth fonlihaSi sa 
element of idlenen and dissipation which only intsndbfied evils 

1 Brodriokf G* 0«« M$morM» qf MtrUm 

* These are deeorljbedt with some nalanil eaagitratlmi k alemeZeiiioMi 

of Knox, Yioeflmus» Jsieips, Moful €md LiHwif f, III f * On loms 

parts of the dlsoipli&e k mx Bafitsh maiferslHeia* 
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already too common in both nniTersities. Yiceeimus Knox, who 
was at Oxford from 1771 to 1778, and fellow of St John’s college 
from 1775 , asserted, in his Liberal Edvmtion (1781), that to send 
a son to either unirersity without the safeguard of a private tutor 
would probably ‘make shipwreck of his learning, his morals, his 
health and his fortuna’ Yet boys of fifteen often became under- 
graduates. Many of the professors never lectured, and some did not 
make up for the omission by advancing knowledge in other ways. 
Those of them who did oflfer this compensation might fairly urge 
that the business of instructing the majority of those in statu pupU- 
lari was efficiently performed by the college tutors. The others 
were not likely to feel abashed in a predominantly clerical society 
where the pluralist and the absentee holder of a benefice were 
familiar figures. But the neglect of teaching by those whom the 
university had especially appointed for that purpose was the con- 
sequence of a process — the supersession of the university by its 
colleges — ^which had been going on for two centuries. Concurrenfiy, 
Oxford and Cambridge, for the greater number of their residents, 
were becoming places of education rather than seats of learning. 
The change is reflected in A LeUer to Lord North, which Knox 
addressed to the Oxford chancellor in 1789. This pamiffilet 
suggested the intervention of parliament, and advocated a stricter 
discipline, a diminution of personal expenses, the strwogtibeidng ol 
the collegiate system, an increase in the number of college tutors, 
the cost to be met by doubling tuition fees and abolishing ‘ use- 
less’ professors, with confiscation of their endowments. College 
tutors were to exercise a parental control over their pupils, and 
professors not of the ‘ useless ’ order were to lecture thrice weekly 
in every term, or resign. Long after this letter was written, 
Cambridge undergraduates who broke rules were subject to the 
schoolboy punishment of ‘learning lines’ by heart. 

But, even in this period of stagnation, reformers and some 
reforms were not wanting within the universities themselvea At 
Cambridge, the written examinations held in the Senate house 
reduced the ancient exercises in the schools to mere forms of no 
intrinsic importance;, although the latter survived till 1839, the 
Senate house examination from 1780 onwards set the standard 
and determined the direction of academic study. At this time, 
there was but one tripos, the examination including natural 
religion, moral philosophy and ‘Locke’ as well as mathematics, 
the last being the dominant and characteristic pwurt of the test; 
some contemporary critics believed that the effect of the tripos 
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upon schools was to depreciate classical, in favour of mathematical 
learning^ Between 1773 and 1776, John Jebb, of Peterhouse, 
made several unsuccessful attempts to bring about an annual 
examination by the university of all its undergraduates; his 
persistent agitation is evidence of impatience with the obsolete 
forms which hindered progress in both universities. Knox, when 
proposing a similar scheme to lord North, made the proviso that 
examinations ‘should be conducted uith such delicacy as not to 
hurt the feelings of the diffident and modest’ Oxford’s agitation 
for the reconstitution of the exercises for a degree was closed in 
1800 by the passing of the Public Examination statute. 

During the third quarter of the century, prizes for latio Msays 
and for Oreek and Latin odes and epigrams were founded, an 
evidence of decline in literary arts which had long been practised in 
both universities. But a quite different purpose led to the founda^ 
tion at Cambridge of the Townshend’s prize for an English essay on 
an economic question (1765 — 6), the crown endowment of the chair 
of chemistry (1766), the Jacksonian profemorship of ‘natural and 
experimental philosophy’ (1783) and the chair of the laws of 
England (1788). At Osiord, the RadcUffe observatory dates from 
1777 and the Bawlinson professorship of Anglo-Saxon from 1785. 
It is significant of the time that the Cambridge professor of 
chemistry (Parish) treated his subject In its application ‘to the 
arts and mmiufectures of Britain,' ‘a new had useofiil field of 
instruction’; his prospectus of leoturea fcnr 1708 Is a miseel-^ 
laneous prc^prunme of applied sdenoe la gsmersL Diooffloial 
teadieni then resident in Cambridge ofSwed opport un ity Ibr the 
study modem languagea WilBam Ooodh, seooad wrangler in 
1701, who sailed in that year for tiie BmUU! on a boundaries’ 
commission, proposed to take with hiin not only mathematical 
books, but also works in Latin, Greek, French, Itelian and Spanish ; 
he learned the last firom Isola, Gray's tutor in Italian. 

Dttrii^ the second half of the dghteenth century, nonoonformii^ 
acodendes* deereaeed in number, ami the attempt to make them 
{daeei of gseersl education, released firom pe^oular denonl* 
national <w professional ties, did not succeed. Some their 
teachers were men ctt disttoguisbed attainments, of whom Joae^ 
Prieirtky, In «ar]|]r Sfe a Mior in Warrington aoaden^, was the 
greatest and most venatila, 3heir readinem to ectperiment with 

> Insmm, B, Au« fStf S I ttiWtW UUnduHtip tSh (1999); Smaehi tipen, 

Uu mumem «W. (17SI}. 

* Bm, ORt*, Tot. xz, ^ SeS>^, vol. X. sf . aMU^ei, ' 
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new courses of study was even more pronounced than it had been 
a century earlier. But, at a time when, in spite of ancient prestige 
and material adrantages, the universities failed to inspire public 
confidence, the new institutions suffered from disabilities of their 
own. T?heir teachers were too few to treat efficiently the wide 
range of studies attempted, and students were seldom able enough 
to digest an encyclopaedic curriculum. In consequence, there was 
a toleration of the superficial which may have contributed to 
prevent the academies from becoming instruments of university re- 
form ; and their acceptance of the position of theological seminaries 
for the training of ministers, a position which they had always 
partially occupied, removed them finally from the main current 
of national education. Nevertheless, they had done good service 
in the cause of history, literature and modern studies, particularly 
in respect of science and those forms of knowledge which ar-e 
immediately applicable to the affairs of daily life^ Thomas Barnes, 
afterwards principal of the Manchester academy, with the support 
of the newly established Literary and Philosophical society of that 
town founded (1783) a college of Arts and Science, which anticipated, 
in a humble way, the scientific and technical work of modem 
universities and university colleges®. 

At the public schools, the studies and the method of education 
remained in substance the same as they were in the earlier period 
described in a former volume®. The interesting point in their 
histoiy is the prominent social place now assumed for the first 
time by Hanw, under a succession (1768—1805) of former Eton 
masters, Sumner, Heath and Drary, and by Rugby under another 
Etonian, Thomas James (1778 — 94). The number of boys in 
residence fluctuated considerably during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and in some schools that number, at the 
close of the century, wsts very much less than it had beoct at the 
beginning. Westminster, Winchester and, in particular, Shrews- 
bury, are cases in pdni Oowper’s incomplete and prejudiced 
picture of the pubfic school, which he drew in Tirocinium, was 
less true in the year 1785, when the poem appeared, than in his 
own school-days (1741-- 9); but the character of turbulence 
ascribed by the poet to pnblio school educatimr was well deserved 
at both the later and th# earlier period. The stock quesid(Hi 
addressed by George III to Etonians whom he chanced to me^— 


1 See MUeellansom Olmrvations (1778)* 

* ^Thompson, J., The Owem OoUeg* (1886)» Introductory i^apkr. 

♦ See, ante, vol ix, pp. 408 If* 
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‘ Have you had any rebellions lately, eh ? eh ? ’ — might have been 
put quite as aptly to any public school boy of the time. From 
1770 , when the Riot act was read to the Wykehamists, down to 
1832, when Keate suppressed his last rebellion at Eton, there was 
a constant recurrence of these outbreaks ; insubordination was 
met by arbitrary measures that seem to show an ignorance or 
wilful disregard of boy-nature, which in itself gives a partial 
explanation of the boys’ unrulinMS. But, rough as public school 
life confessedly then was, it was not wanting in gentler elements. 
At Eton, a small editorial committee, of which John Hookham 
Frere was a member, produced, in 1786, The Mieroeosm, modelled 
on the periodical essays and miscellanies in which the time was 
prolific. The rival school, Westminster, had its Trifier in 1788, 
to which Robert Southey, then in the school, made a rejected 
contribution ; his management of his own magazine. The Fktgd- 
lant, led to his expulsioa Like most of their kind, of which they 
were the first, these school miscellanies were ephemeral. 

Of the education of girls above the purely elementary stage, 
it is unnecessary to add to tilie 'account already given of its 
condition during the first half of the century \ except, perhaps, 
to say that its imperfections had become more obvious to con- 
temporary critics, and that some stops had been taken to amend 
them, as Sir Anthony Absolute and Mrs Malaprop indirectly testify. 

* We hare younff iadie* , , . boarded cmd edwoatedf sair* HBs* Atserlp On 
Bargoyne’s The Seireu, 1786 ), 'apeo Une boards hi guM leUen is emrg 
viUags, with a strolUng piajm for danotog nsetor, • doserter txom. 
Doiudvk to teaoh the Fran^^gnummor.* 

The mother-tCHague vad drawhig were regarded m studies especially 
appropriate to girls, and by the end of the centnry botany had 
been placed in the same eatery. The opiidoDi was ftdrly general 
that girls and young women of ^ but the highest social standis^ 
or great wealti^ ought to reotive instmetion of a distinctly ‘nsdCkil’ 
doramitio kind, with small regard to its formative value*; the others 
were to acquire *aooompliitoisttts* for the purpose of oroamenl 
and to oomipy time wfaidh vrould otiierwise certainly be qpsnfe 
in nds^yhil; Tldb Meal the sodally distingoisbed had geaai 
attraction for* ^boee who laid:ed both time and means to rselbe 
it in any aqqKnnlibie degree, and the oonsequenee was thaiy 
throu^ut ^ fontt half of the nineteoatb oentvy, the paesnit 

>■ Sm, mu, Tol. n. pp. 401-~4. 

' Mim Smith Tinr ioi rviMy tb« oumnt tateaux oi eAumtiag giris on this 

vary ground. 
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of ‘accomplishments,’ as such, reacted iiyuriously upon the in- 
struction of girls and women generally. A work on education 
long very popular in France and England, Acfefo et Theodore 
(1782), by Madame de Genlis, bluntly asserted that women ‘are 
born to a life both monotonous and dependent ... In their case, 
genius is a useless and dangerous endowment, which takes them 
out of their natural state.’ So long as this judgment reflected 
public opinion, a superficial education for girls was more than 
tolerated. Only a revolutionary like Mary WoUstonecraft could 
plead that sex alone should not determine the course of study, 
and that schoolboys and schoolgirls should be educated together. 

The aims and methods of schools of good, but not of the first, 
standing, may be inferred from Knox’s Lih^al Edvmtion. The 
author, who was master of Tunbridge school from 1778 to 1812, 
and a very impular writer for some forty years, was always a 
staunch upholder of ‘the established manner’ in education. The 
basis of all sound instruction was to be found in Latin and Greek 
alone ; but, when the foundation had been laid, it was desirable 
to include modern studies in the superstructure. The school was 
primarily concerned with the grammar of the two languages and 
the writing of verse and of prose in both ; the list of authors to 
be read was but a short one. To these indispensable studies there 
might be added, as opportunity offered, the elements of gec^raphy 
and history, French, some mathematics and such accomplishments 
as music, drawing and fencing. These last received only a tepid 
encouragement from Knox, who was more warmly in favour of 
dancing and ‘the learning of the military exercise, which is now 
very common.’ Boys were expected to read English and easy 
Latin books in their leisure time; it was a general rule of 
practice with Knox that as much self-initiated effort as posdMe 
should be exacted from the pupil. He set his Amm against sill 
such debilitating aids as translations, ‘keys,’ ‘intrudnotions’ and 
the like. 

That the ratabished curriculum was not universally wiis- 
factory is evident from the pains Knox took to show the 
inadequacy of the instruction given in many private schools, 
commonly termed ‘ academies,’ which prepared boys for ‘ buslneas * 
and ‘ the office.' Thoni^ these academies professed to teach many 
things, of which Latin or, more frequently, French was one, Knox 
asserted that their succeas was confined to reading, writing and 
summing. Forty years later he repeated this opfiidon ; but the 
public demand in the interval had brought about a great iawiiise 
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in the number and efficiency of schools of this kind, the monopoly 
of the grammar school and the sererely classical course being 
seriously impaired in consequence. 

Carlisle iEridowed Grammar Schools, 1818) records the 
foundation of twenty-eight schools between 1700 and 1798, of 
which only six belong to the later half of the period ; at least 
one-fourth of these twenty-eight schools, in spite of their name, 
confined their instruction to English reading, writing and sum- 
ming. In one or two cases, the endowment was expressly said to 
be for the benefit of girls as well as boys. The charity schools, 
which, at the beginning of the century, had promised to develop 
into a widespread system of popular schools, ceased before the 
accession of George III to increase in number, and those that 
survived had outlived their usefiilnesa Sarah Trimmer (R^etions 
'up<m,..chaHty schools, 1792), a critic not entirely unfriendly, 
describes them as teaching by rote religious formularies greatly 
beyond the capacity of children, while many of the teachers were 
incompetent to do letter, and the whole plan of instruction was too 
sedentary. 

The primary purpose of the Sunday schools started in 1780 
by Thomas Stock, a Gloucester clergyman, and Robert Raikos, 
a newspaper proprietor of the same dty, was the religious and 
moral instruction of the poor ; all these schools tanght reading^ 
some taught writing also and a few added to these arts siuqple 
arithmetic or 'accounts.’ Daring the early nineteenth omtary, 
writers on public education invariably inekde Sunday sdhools 
and thrir very numerous pn|dls as pari of the national equijanent 
in education. These st^ooli <mt(Md the nqpld sinxeas of the 
charity schools ; so early as 1781^ Wesley reported that he found 
them spriinging up wherever he wmit. In the following year, their 
organiwtion was assured by the oreation of the Sunday Schools' 
Union. The teachers were not all volunteers ; in some instances, 
whme there were eighteen chfidren in a school, the teacher was 
psM at many pence for his day’s work, and a penny a day was 
dedwtied, or added, for each pupil leas, or more, than the n<»»ial 
righleee. Ibis was done delibMmtely in order to hodnoe teadben 
'to be more oaxelhl abont the i^ndanee of the sdmlars'i it 
was one of two, or three, devices emjdoyed in tihe eiurity Snn^y 
schools whkh were adopted by the government retpeet of 
elomentKty day-schiwls at a later time. 

For those who ooukl pay a few pence weekly, there were, 
1^ the dose of the eighteenth century, an unknown number of 
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privately conducted schools which taught reading, writing and 
summing, either in the evening or day-time ; and many men and 
women followed the ancient practice of supplementing their 
domestic employment by teaching children. Mrs Trimmer and 
Joseph Lancaster (who began life as the master and proprietor 
of a school for the poor) both drew unfavourable pictures of the 
instruction given under these conditions; but their statements 
imply that the instruction itself was widely desired by the poor 
themselves, and accessible even in villages^ For the benefit of 
an even hmnbler rank, ‘schools of industry’ gave instruction, for 
the most part to girls, in spinning, knitting and plain needlework, 
and to a smaller number of boys in weaving, gardening and 
minor handicrafts ; in some cases, manual exercises were supple- 
mented by the teaching of reading and writing. Mrs Trimmer 
and Hannah More were conspicuous in organising and conducting 
this voluntary extension of casual and strictly local efforts, some- 
times supported from the parish rates, which, from the sixteenth 
century onwards, had been made on behalf of pauper children*. 
The inception of the ‘school of industry’ seems to have been 
due to a most retiring, public-spirited woman, Mrs K Denward, 
of Hardres court, Canterbury, who, about the year 1786, induced 
Mrs Trimmer to put the idea of such a school into praotloe. 
In method and intention, these Engli^ schools may be oompaied 
with-the experiment in educating the very poor which PestaloffiBl 
began at Neuhof some twelve years earlier. 


The disproportionate attention accorded to some features of 
Chesterfield’s Letters to Ms Son‘ has deprived their author of his 
undoubted right to be ranked among the educational refonuers 
of his time. He illustrates very fully the aristooratio pretfudioe 
against schools and universities in favour of the courtly training 
given by private tutors and foreign academies. But, in this 
respect, he is a survival from an earlier generation; boys of 
Chesterfield’s rank who were intended, like his son, to pursue 
a public career swelled the revived prosperity of Eton and built 
up the fortunes of Harrow, in the generation which immediately 
followed As an educator, Chesterfield is most emphatiodly a 
humanist. The fundamental study recommended to his son is 
that of his follow-men, particularly as they exist in courts and 

* Sm, e*peoially, Trimmer, S., ThtOteonmy ttfOharitff (1801), pp. 169—8, lAaaMier, 
Imprwmenti in Education (1808)» 

> Bee, anttf yol xxp pp. 405-*-C. 


* See, aniif rcl x, ohtp. xx. 
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capital cities; protracted residence abroad, and the knowledge 
of languages and literatures are merely auxiliary to this study, 
or to rhetoric, the instrument by which men are to be persuaded 
or cfyoled. But the humanism of Chesterfield is chiefly concerned 
with the humanity of his own day, with its purposes and insti- 
tutions of all kinda It is this which causes him to anticipate 
the changes which were completed in French and German 
schools before the century ended. He craves ‘a pretty large 
circle of knowledge,’ which shall include not only Latin and 
Greek, but, also, the spoken tongues and some of the classical 
books of England, France, Italy and Germany, modem history 
and geography, jurisprudence, with a knowledge of I<^c, mathe- 
matics and experimental science. Much of this learning is to be 
acquired through intercourse rather than through books ; manners, 
which are of the first importance, can only be learned in the 
same school, with assistance from those exercises of the academy 
which train the body to health and grace. Much of this ‘ large 
circle’ is avowedly superficial Chesterfield feels no scruple on 
that account, if only his pupil can command the power of the 
orator to influence men*. From the outset of the LeUera, the 
study of rhetoric is insisted upon ; style is wellnigh everything, 
matter is of loss im|)ortance. Ihe I/ettera to A. C Stanhope 
(which are more instractive and much more entertaining than 
those to Stanhope’s son, Clreeterfield’s snooessor in the title) dn^ 
this insistence upon the cultivation of oratory ; but the ohanmter 
of the up-brihging there recommended is much the seme ee that 
inescrib^ in the earlier series of letters. 

Lord Ejunes’s Loo$6 MiiU$ vpon Bdueatim (1781) perfectly 
justifies its title. Its main topic is *the culture of the heart,' a 
topic characteristic of its tlmsy treated aooording to *the system 
of natnre.’ But, in spite of the anthot's admiration of JEhnUCf 
this does not mean the system of Bonasean, for Its corner-stone 
is pamital anthority, and Bouaseau's proposal to employ natorel 
eonsequenoee as a moral diad|dine is dismissed as ' smoke' 

9!lie rig^teenth oentnry exhibits no more sincere ea^xments «f 
Lookers ednoatioiial ideas than the Edgeworths of BdgeiroirilMh 
town, who, ficr thiwe generattons, laboured p«rsisle»% to affly 

> Shwldsa, Xbo*., BrttUh HauaMan (17S6), p. xtll, Mton to ObaoteStid’a os. 
MollMd ptopoMl, nuUU vhUo load Uratoiuuat of Iiwlaod (174S~4) 'to lb« pnmat 
•ad ailowi of tb« o Bi Tu tt y f« tbo Mdewmmt oi ptvpn Untam a&d oxamdoM in 
tha axt ^ nadlag a«d tpaakti^ 
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those ideas to practice within the limits of a large family. The 
literary monuments of their activity are the work of Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth and his daughter, Maria* ; hut the initial move- 
ments were due to Richard’s mother, Jane (Lovell). 

She had read everjrthiujr that had been written on the enbjeot of education 
and preferred with sound judgment the opinions of Locke; to these, 
with modifications sugg^ested by her own good sense, she steadily adherodi^. 

Edgeworth’s own education, obtained partly in Ireland, partly in 
England, was very desultory; but its most effective elements owed 
very much more to his temperament, genius and casual oppor- 
tunities than to school or university. He married the first of his 
four wives before he was bne-and-twenty ; his first child was born 
two years after the publication (1762) of Rousseau’s 
Between the ages of three and eight, this son was brought up 
on Rousseau’s ‘system,’ with results which did not entirely satisfy 
the father, whose subsequent experience taught him to recognise 
the fundamental weaknesses of Rousseau as a guide to conduct 
and learning. It was at this time that Edgeworth’s college friend, 
Thomas Day (in later years author of Sam^ford cmd Merton) was 
superintending, at the age of twenty-one, the education of two 
orphan girls with the purpose of marrying one of Aem, leaving 
the result to decide which ; he married neither. The express 
function of domestic educator which Edgeworth assumed from 
the begi n ni n g of his married life he continued so long as he lived ; 
his last marriage was contracted at the age of fifty-four, and the 
number of his children was eighteen. His daughter, Maria, 
described him as a teacher at once patient, candid and stimulating, 
with a sympathetic understanding of his children and skill in 
adapting instruction to their individual needs : qualities hardly 
to be expected from his keen, vivacious temperament But his 
interest in education was by no means confined to the fiuuily 
circle. He read widely on the subject, and, in hie later years, 
paid special attention to the educational institutions of France ; 
at Paris, in 1803, he met ‘ a German, Pestalozei . . . much celebrated 
on the Continent,’ who ‘made anatomy a principal object in his 
system of education’*— one more illustration of Pestalozzi’s diffi- 
culty in making his ideas understood. Edgeworth proposed (1808) 
a scheme of ‘secondary’ schools (the word is his) to be established 
throughout the country under tiie management of a private 
association ; the proposal, no doubt, was suggested by a similar 
but much more extensive plan for popular instruction described 

^ See, vol xx, ohap, xin* * Bdgaworth^ B« 66* 
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in Joseph Liancaster’s Improvements in Education (1803). One 
of the latest measures of the Irish parliament before the Union 
was a bill for the improvement of Irish education introduced by 
Edgeworth, who became an active member of the royal com- 
mission which subsequently enquired into the state of Irish 
education (1806—12). 

Edgeworth’s second wife, Honora Sneyd (who was married in 
1773 and died in 1780) would seem to have determined the main 
lines upon which the Edgeworth theory of education was shaped. 
She and her husband wrote for their children a small brok, 
Harry and Lucy (1778), which, undertaken as a supplement to 
Mrs Barbauld’s writings, itself became the originator of Samd- 
ford and Merton\ the work of their friend, Day, begun with 
the intention of assisting their scheme of domestic instruction. 
Honora Edgeworth ‘was of opinion that the art of education 
should be considered as an experimental science ' and, to give effect 
to that opinion, in 1776 began to keep a register of observations 
concerning children, upon which her husband was still eng^ed 
nearly twenty years after her death. That record guided Maria 
Edgeworth in writing the collection of tales for children which 
she called The Parent’s AssisUmt (1798); it formed the basis of 
fact beneath the theory applied in Prctdioal Eduoation (1798), 
the joint work of herself and her father and the most oonslderal:^ 
book on its subject produced in England between John Iiocke and 
Herbert Spencer. 

PraeUeal Ed/uoat/Um derives its essential indadideilIrcMa Lodke 
and from the experiential pi^chdogy expounded by Hartley and 
Beid ; Boussean’s ^}mUe is with dlsoriminatioii. It atiwiheB 
the highest importance to the tiainfaig of chsuraeter and to the 
cultivation of the understanding ; to the latter, the educator 

must persistently suggest to the pupil morives for acquiring 
knowlf^ge. The leading tbmne is, of course, domestic education ; 
in relation to the education given at a public school (which is 
regarded as almost exclusively a place of instruction in the two 
classical languages) the in«!Uqp»esmable btudnMs of the home Is to 
lay a firm foundatbn of habit and moral principles, without wlddh 
^e snb^umit schooling is in danger of proving mhiddevoas. 
True to its urigba^ the book makes utility the arbiter in the choice 
of studies and strongly urges the clahns of hutd-worl: and of 

> 8m, emu, rol. xx, p, SSt. Th« ^nud-nsmtiv* fonn, l»r vdiish BoaiMu't jfntit 
(176S) triad to aoftts fbe ot tdcuMitional Hhsny, !b«d axiuay poptilMr 

Imlteton, Fresob s&d Bs|diA> . 
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positive knowledge, particularly that of natural phenomena, to 
inclusion in the curriculum. The reiterated recommendation of 
play and of spontaneous activity in general as agents of instruction 
is an anticipation of Froebel, without a trace of the German’s 
mysticism. Edgeworth’s own tastes and inventive skill were 
naturally imitated by some of his children, and his sympathetic 
knowledge of the experimental science taught by Franklin and 
Priestley inevitably brought similar studies into the domestic 
school-room. Notwithstanding these marks of the innovator, 
Edgeworth is no revolutionary in reference to the long-established 
rhetorical instruction of the schools. He regards as very neces- 
sary the writing and, above all, the public speaking of good 
English, the practice of which he would make habitual from child- 
hood. In Professional BdueaMon (1809), he lays it down that 
the making of verses is waste of time and the writing of Latin 
prose is not necessary for any but the professed Latinist ; yet, 
he considers ‘a knowledge and a taste for classical literature’ 

‘ indispensably necessary to eve^ Briton who aspires to distinction 
in public life, for in this country a statesman must be an orator.’ 
As evidence of the care bestowed by Edgeworth on teaching 
the rudiments of English to children, it may be noted that he 
devised (and published in A BaMonal Primer) a set of diacritical 
marks which virtually make our alphabet phonetic; his ideas 
concerning the teaching of grammar, vernacular or foreign, and 
his sense of the importance of modern languages bring him abreast 
of the best modem practice. Yet, he and his daughter shared a 
common prejudice of their time against fairy-tales for children. 
Maria’s stories in The Pareinfs Assistant were written as sub- 
stitutes for those classics of the nursery, which father and daughter 
thought ‘are not now much read' — a dismal judgment which was 
confirmed by Wordsworth in The Prdude\ 

ProfesdowA Bdmation is the work of Edgeworth alone. Its 
title notwithstanding it has very little to say respecting purely 
technical instraction, whether clerical, militeay, medical or legal. 
The main theme is the nature of the general, preparatory instruc- 
tion which a boy should receive with a view to his life’s work: 
a purpose which^ in the auihcff's opinion, universities and public 
schools ignored. The plan of the book appropriately includes a 
consideration of the education proper to the professions of country 
gentleman, statesman, prince. If the book were written today, its 
title would probably be ‘Vocational Education.' Sydney Smith 
^ S©e> ante^ wl, xi, ohapi xru 
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made it the occasion of an Edinburgh review (1809), in which 
he condemned the excessive amount of time devoted in Ei^lish 
education to Latin and Greek and more particularly to Latin 
verse-making, with a consequent impoverishment of knowledge 
amongst Englishmen in general. 

Edgeworth represents the best of the many system-makers 
who tried to give effect to the principles of ihnik. Wordsworth, 
although as ready as Rousseau to rely upon liberty and childish 
instinct as guideposts for the educator, poured scorn upon 
system-mongers and their product, ‘the model child,’ a prodigj' of 
useful information, precocious criticism and self-conceit. The 
Prdvjde relates the course of the poet’s own upbringing at school 
(1778— 86) and at Cambridge (1787—91), and parenthetically shows 
how he himself would educate ‘ according to Nature ’ ; but he is, 
perhaps, too prone to see the genera) in the particular, and, conse- 
quently, to overlook the powers and the needs of commonplace 
boys and men. A different note is struck in The Ewcureion 
(1814), the eighth and ninth books of which expose the essential 
evUs of the industrial revolution, and express the poet's confident 
belief that a national scheme of education fuUowiiig the pro- 
posals of Andrew Bell could yet overcome them. Thirty years 
later, he recorded his sorrow that no such plan had b^n put 
into operation. 

Maria Edgeworth’s earliest book, Lettore for Literary LaeUee 
(1796), presents the then customary argniaente on female disability 
as conceived by thd complacent mal^ who Is allowed, <m the whol^ 
to get the better of the diqwte; isddeotal iwfiwenoe is made to 
the increasing attention than being paid to the education of girls. 
The modem toiich is not wanting; a good cook, we are told, is 
only an empirical obemiit. 

A quite unmerited neg^kwt has fallen upon the edncational 
writings of the Edgewori^ who taught principles which have 
tinoe been accepted as revaktions, when preaented by a Germea 
or m Italian awthor. Thii is the more to Iw regretted, since thsaa 
two bdtii writem were oapaltie of wisdom so nnosual aa the 
fi^IowiHgi 

In sd n as tt OB, we most, howerer, ooitdder tihe setnsl atste of sasaasM k 
ihst w«dd In whisk mar unsUs an to Ihe, as well sa otur wUhaa os o«» Imuims 
d: He gradual tiauroveiaMsi 

Joseph Priestley’s MieceUaneom Oheervalkm rekitiieg to 
Bdueation (1778) oontidns an anticipation of the first chapter 
of Herbert Spencer’s JSdveaUon eo dose in thought and phiuae 
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as to suggest Spencer’s familiarity with the book. The theme 
is education as preparatory to ‘subsistence,’ and the study of 
natural science is the means proposed. Priestley urges a claim 
for a type of instruction suitable to those whose destination is 
neither the university nor the counting-house. Like many of his 
contemporaries, he believed that, if the customary curriculum was 
to escape general repudiation, useful knowledge must be included 
in it ; but he was even more anxious to base a liberal education 
upon a course of modern studies. 

No subject had greater interest for the reformers than the 
mother-tongue, whose educational value had been persistently 
asserted in England for more than a century past. But, while 
its indispensable place in a satisfactory curriculum might be 
granted, considerable doubt existed as to the best manner of 
teaching the vernacular, when admitted. Locke (Nome Thofughts 
cowxrnvng Bduoatim) had formulated an excellent method of 
rudimentary instruction in English ; but the difficulty of systenaa- 
tising the language for the purpose of tuition had not disappeared. 
The fluctuation of spelling and of idiom, and the absence of any 
generally accepted manual of grammar, were the points to which 
reformers adA'essed themselves. Swift {A L^ier to the Lord 
High Treamrery had expressed the belief that it was desirable 
and possible to ‘ascertain,’ and then ‘fix’ the language for ever, 
the standard being sought in the English of Elisabeth, James and 
Charles; his pamphlet long survived in the memory of would-be 
innovators though the standard itself was shifted. A serious 
attempt to grapple with the asserted instability of the mother- 
tongue may be dated from the publication of Johnson’s Dietiotiary 
(17SS)‘, which was followed by other works intended to attdn 
similw enda Joseph Priestley’s Bvdimmte qf JElngUAh Orommar 
(1761), or^inally intended as a school-book, is marked by a oommon- 
sense parstmoi!^ of teohndoal terms very turasoal in writers on the 
subject, and a delNienoe to customary usage which would 
shock the pedant. Eobwt Lowth, in his anonymously published 
A Short IiOroduBlikm to MngUeh Gframmar (1763), asserted that 
the ungrammatical Englitii of ‘polite’ oonveruation, and of such 
of ‘our most approved autibton* as Dryden, Addison, Pope and 
Swift himself was due to sheer oatolessneaB and not to any 
inherent defect in the language. The method of Lowth’s book 

^ * A pro|K>eAl for oorreoting, improtib:^ ioA aMrUtnlng Bogiith To»g«M in n 

loitor to the . . * Bari of Oxford ' 

• $601 aniBt vol. X, pp* 173 
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was adopted and its terminology further elaborated in the English 
Orammar (1796) of Lindley Murray, who may be regarded as the 
originator of that formal, logic-chopping treatment of its subject 
which long made English grammar the least profitable of school 
studiea This celebrated text-book had no claim to novelty beyond 
a careful selection of what was thought most useful, and its pre- 
sentation in different sizes of printer’s types in order to indicate 
degrees of imxtortance. Its success was immediate and extra- 
ordinary. In the year of its author’s death (1826), it had reached 
its fortieth edition, and, in spite of abridgments in many editions 
and innumerable imitations in Oreat Britain and America, it was 
still being printed in 1877. Its immediate success testifies to the 
great and increasing number of schools, chiefly private boarding 
schools, which, at the opening of the nineteenth century, made an 
‘ English education ’ their avowed aim. 

Thomas Sheridan, godson of Bwift and father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, published, in 1766, British Edtusaium, a tiresome, long- 
winded work, stuffed with quotations chiefly from Locke and Milton, 
in which he called for the standardising of English 8|)elling, 
pronunciation, diction and idiom, and advocaterl the study of 
English rhetoric, the encouragement of public speaking and of 
the art of reading. He appeared to believe that doe attention 
to those matters would the political, religious, moral and 
aesthetic redemption of society. Yet, in spite of his sympathy 
with the chief aim of the Acad^mie Frao^ahw, he would not seeure 
these advantages by means of any academy or sodsty, but trusted 
to the In^xidaotion of rhetoric and eloondon into the ordinary 
sdhool and college course, and, thereafter, to the mitioal disousston 
which that introduction would bring aWt. Sheridan proposed 
to give effect to his ideas by establiihing a school for the post- 
collegiate instruction of the wdl-to-do on lines which, today, would 
be termed ‘vocational’; that is, the studies pursued were to bear 
dlrectiy upon the foture oeoupatlon of the pupil In proposing 
ptoviiUm upon liberal lines for the education of the foture ieg^ 
lator, country i^ntlemaU, soldier and merchant, Sheridan ms 
continuing the tradition eff that * doctrine of courtesy* which had 
added a mnltitode of books to European languages during some 
two-and-a-hatf Oenturles ; and these works had always i^piield the 
clsdms of vernacular languages in schemes of edacatirm. A body 
of very influential persons founded the Hibernian society at Dublin 
in 1758 witit the intention of carrying out fflberidan’s plan ; but the 
project was atiaefcad ly private schoolmasters ss a mere pretext 
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for bestowing a salaried office upon its originator. Incidentally, 
these attacks show that there was a great deal of professional 
as well as public sympathy with the advocates of a modem 
curriculum, and some success in employing it where schools were 
unfettered by ancient statute. One of the assailants, the anony- 
mous writer of A letter to a schoolmaster in the country ( 1758 ), 
wields an ironic pen reminiscent of Swift ; he doubts the feasibility 
of giving to those who have passed through the established course 
of education 

the air and turn of the high-rank people, as they want for a ground-work the 
inanity of thought and unconnected saocession of ideas which make the 
specific difference between a gentleman and a pedant. 

The scheme for a school or college propounded to the Hibernian 
society in 1768 , and similar schemes of 1769 and 1783 — 4 , came to 
nothing ; but Sheridan, till the last, continued to plead for the study 
of rhetoric and the practice of elocutioa He was one of the earliest 
students of English prosody', phonetics and spelling-i'cform ; by 
insisting that language is primarily and essentially a thing spoken, 
not written, he anticipated the principle underlying recent changes 
in language-teaching. 

The beginning of ‘ the Scottish school of rhetoric ’ was almost 
contemporary with the labours of Sheridan and Priestley. The 
earliest utterances of this school are to be found in the Essays 
(1742 and 1768 ) of David Hume, but its earliest separate 
publication was Elememts of Rhetoric ( 1762 ) by Henry Home, 
lord Karnes. From 1769 onwards, Hugh Blair lectured on 
‘composition' in Edinburgh witli such success that a chair of 
rhetoric and heUes leUres was founded for him there in 1762. 
The professorial discourses delivered during his occupancy of this 
chair were published in the year of his retirement as Leotmss on 
Rhetoric md Belles LeUres ( 1783 ). The mark of this Scottish 
school is the attempt, not uniformly successfhl, to elaborate from 
the associatlonal pt^ohology * of the time a doctrine of taste and 
rules for its expression in the arts, particularly in the art of com- 
position. The psychology and the rules and doctrine professedly 
deduced from it wear a detached air in the writings of Blair and 
Karnes; in spite of their repudiation of great names and their 
desire to build empirically, none of the school shakes himself quite 
firee from Aristotle and the greidj literary critics. But they did 
good service in a period greatly inclined to an exclusive rationalism 


1 Seif ante, vol. %x, UO, 
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by asserting the fundamental nature of emotion and its necessary 
part in the production and enjoyment of all forms of art ; their pupils 
were prepared to welcome wholeheartedly the literary principles 
of Wordsworth, Byron and Scott. George Campbell’s Th& PhUo- 
iophy of Rhetoric, begun in 1750 and published in 1776, succeeds 
best in presenting its theme systematically and without much 
embarrassment from its psychological groundwork; Campbell 
remains to this day a helpful critic of diction, though he 
is sometimes meticulous in cases where his own sound criterion 
of ‘reputable use' is against him. Blair’s three- volume Lectures 
is a magazine for reference rather than an ordered system of 
instruction; as tutorial work to be used in largo classes, the 
lectures may have proved interesting and useful to attentive 
students, but, as a book, they are very tedious. The third 
volume presents in germ the general idea of literature dis- 
tinguishable from its various national varietiea A secondary 
feature in the teaching of the Scottish school is the great 
importance which it attributed to the arts of public reading 
and speaking. In the distinct course of study proposed by Knox 
(Liberal Education, 1781), ho included these accomplishments, 
on the ground that English ought to form a great part of an 
English gentleman’s educatioa Enfield's The Speaker (1774) 
quickly established itself in common use and long retained its 
vogue as an authoritative antholc^ of ‘recitations' fhxn Shdke- 
speare, Sterne, Pope and more modern writ«s; its author, who 
was a tutor at the Warrington academy after Prioetli^’s dme, 
expressly Intended his book to be aeso^ted with the Scottish 
teaching of rhetoria Its eariy suooees pribts to a oonsideralde 
number of sphoola and sriboohnaiters in sympathy with some 
recognition of the vemaoolar as an ednoatbnal instrument. 

The psychology of Locke and its educational ooroUaries^ were 
folly appreciated and fhrther developed in France, where, by 
170 s, th^ became co-ordinated in the demand for a state- 
maiatiiined systam of schools, primary and secondary, with 
addMoml peovirion for higher and professional eduoarion, the 
primary stage ei this system at least being gratuitous sod nat* 
verttdly oblig^itory. In England, the desire to see a great increase , 
in the means of popnlar Instruction of some sort was ihhriy 
gemwal amohlil iWnking men ; but there was murit heritafilon 
in determining the part to be played the state itself in the 
matter. As early’ as 1766, Thomas Sheridan in JEfiiHeh EdueoHon 

^ ant$i xaci p, 40i« 
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had asserted that ‘in every State it should be a fundamental 
maxim that the education of youth should be particularly formed 
and adapted to the nature and end of its government ’ — a principle 
which John Brown made more explicit by a proposal for universal 
instruction imposed by law with a view to instilling ‘the manners 
and principles on which alone the State can rest^’ Tlie last word 
is significant; for Brown and Sheridan alike, the state was an 
entity to which change could only be fittal The danger attending 
that opinion was exposed by Joseph Priestley (An essay on the 
first principles government, 1768), who reminded Brown and 
other admirers of Spartan oflScialism that ‘uniformity is the 
characteristic of the brute creation.’ 

Edneation is a branch of civil liberty which onght by no moanR to be nnr* 
rendered into the hands of a civil magistrate, and the best interests of 
society reunire that the right of conducting it be Inviolably preserved to 
individuals. 

The prominent position as public teacher, educational reformer, 
man of science and political thinker to which Priestley attained 
in later years gave an authority to this opinion which more than 
counterbalanced the rambling difltaaeness of Sheridan and the 
indnstrioos pamphleteerii^ Brown. It became an accepted 
article of the raiUoal creed tihat» in the interest of libetly, the 
state’s intervention in public education should be tedneed ai 
much as possible ; in consequence, the history of Ehoj^Ush eduoar* 
tional administration between 1780 and 1870 marks a very slow 
movement from private, cooperative activity to public control 
grudgingly admitted. In her own day, Mary Wollatonccraft (A 
VmdiectMon qf tlm Rights qf Woman, 1702) stood almost alone 
in her readiness to accept the French conception in fiilL The 
prevalent opinion was better expressed by William Godwin 
(Enquiry conceminff political Justice, etc., 1708): ‘the project 
of national education ought uniformly to discouraged on 
account of its obvious aUiance with national government’ But 
Godwin’s doctrine, as expressed in this work, Is the negation of 
all social cooperation ; and the dedre to extend instruction to 
the great bulk of the peo|fie, when <ionfronted with the problem 
of its cost, in the end oompeUed the unwilling to accept state 
support For two centuries before the appearance of 7%e Wealth 
qf Natiom (1776), Scotsmen had been iSuniliar with the idea of 
public education supported bf pnblic frinds, and, since 1606, thi^ 
had been putting the idea Into practice. It is, therefore, not 
* Thc/ughu m Civil Idhmy (1765), p* 591, 
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surprising to discover Adam Smith laying it down that a man 
uneducated is a man mutilated and that, since an ignorant person 
is an element of weakness in the community, public education is 
a mode of national defence. Nererthel^, he thinks that the 
state’s part should be limited to making elementary instruction 
compulsory and to supplying the money required to meet any 
deficiency in voluntary contributions; the absence of com- 
petition, from which public and endowed institutions like univer- 
sities and grammar schools suffer, leads unavoidably to inefiicioncy 
and neglect Instruction should be almost self-supporting. Still, 
the state might impose an examination-test ‘even in the higher 
and more difficult sciences ’ upon all candidates for professional 
employment, and an examination in reading, writing and reckoning 
should be passed before a man could become a freeman, or set up 
a trade in a corporate town or village, Thomas Paine {Tha BighU 
qf Man, 1791) believed that ‘a nation under a well-regulated 
government should permit none to remain uninstructed’ ; but he 
would not have the state establish or directly maintain schools. 
Paine endeavoured to make those opinions harmonise by suggesting 
that grants, or remission of taxes, should be allowed in respect 
of individual children, on condition that the imrents made a i)ay- 
ment for their instruction. Like Adam Smith, he saw no difficulty 
in finding teachers ; ‘ there are always persons of both sexes to 
be found in every village, especially when growing into years, 
capable of such an undertaking.’ Events proved that the rmpii- 
tude of the task was vastily underrrated 

The sul^eot passed beyond tihe range of merely academic 
discussion on the appearance of Joseph Lancaster’s Improvemmta 
in Education (1808). Apart firom its account of the author’s 
mode of organising a school, ‘the monitorial or mutual system,’ 
a device for which he was greatly indebted to Andrew Bell*, the 
chief merit of this pamphlet lies in its scheme for making 
elementary instruction general Lancaster believed that the 
matter was one of ‘national concern,’ which sectarianism alcme 
had hhudered from coming by its own ; but he was equally 
the enactment of a ‘compulsive law,’ applied either to sohool> 
dhildreo or their teachers He proposed the estabUshoMnl of 
a voluntary society ‘on general Christian prino^pies* (tiki* i% 
destitate of denoifiinational associations), having w tti ct^Oots 
‘the promotion good morals and the iastrnotieo of you^ 
in ttseftil leMtdng adapted to their reqpeetiTe litaailons.’ These 

* SafmkmU Oi SdueaUm (17M, fad afa, JSOS), 
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objects were to be attained by the bestowal of the sodety’s 
patronage upon masters and mistresses already at work in their 
own schools who proved worthy of encouragement, by offering 
prizes to school-children for regular and punctual attendance!, by 
establishing schools (this was inserted with some hesitation), by 
setting up a public libraiy containing books on education for the 
information of teachers, by enabling teachers to obtain school 
material at cost price and by instituting a teachers’ friendly 
society. Lancaster assumed that the aims of his proposed 
association could be achieved ‘in some hundreds of schools 
amongst many thousands of children at an expence that probably 
would not exceed £1500 per annum’ 

Lancaster’s suggestion that his proposed society should rest 
upon an undenominational basis roused the opposition of Barah 
Trimmer, who had become obsessed by the notion that a conspiracy 
against Christianity, originally contrived, as she conceived, by the 
french Encyclopedists, was threatening these islands. To defeat 
this plot, she had established The Guardian of Education (1802 — 
6), a magazine full of orthodox prejudice which is of importance 
to the bibliographer of education, though the book-notices of which 
it chiefly consists possess few other merits. Xancaster’s Improve- 
mente was thought to deserve not only an elaborate review in this 
periodical, but, also, a counterblast in the form of a bulky pamphlet, 
A comparcdive view cf the New Plcm Education proimdgated 
Vy Mr Joseph Lancaster (1806). Mrs Trimmer agreed that ‘an 
interference of the Legislature in respect to the education of the 
common people’ was ‘higlfly necessary.’ But she declared that 
a national system already existed, and she entirely disapproved 
of societies founded on so indefinite a conception as ‘general 
Christian principles.’ Instead of adopting this oonceptkm (the 
appearance of which in the field of education she rii^tfy ixaoed to 
the German apostle of natural religion, J. B. Basedow (1724— -90)), 
she would, with Priestley, leave each reli^ous body free to instruct 
its children in accordance with its own tenets. The church of 
England was the established church, and the acts of Uniformity 
prescribed the study of the church catechism and the use of the 
Book of Common I^yer ; these, therefore, constituted a national 
system of education, with the charity schools and grammar schools 
as its agents, and with the bishops in the exercise of functions that 
had belonged to them from time immemorial as its chief authorities. 
Yet Lancaster desired to replace this legally constituted system by 
an innovation which, notwithstanding its merit as a chief and 
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feasible mode of organising popular schools, was ill-grounded 
and mischievous. John Bowles {L^ter to Whi^ead, 1807) put 
Mrs Trimmer’s point of view succinctly: ‘when education is 
made a national concern, youth must be brought up as members 
of the national church.’ 

The main issue thus raised took the discussion at once into the 
wider arena of political questions, where it secured considerable 
attention. Lancaster’s ‘undenominational’ system was regarded 
by tories and churchmen as a deliberate attack upon the estab- 
lishment; whigs and dissenters cherished it as a guarantee of 
religious liberty. The essential weakness of the method of 
instruction advocated by Bell and Lancaster, in which pupils 
were entirely taught by fellow-pupils, was forgotten by the critics 
in their anxiety to deal with an accident of ‘ the Mutual System,’ 
namely, the character of the religious instruction to be imparted. 
Wordsworth {The Prdude, 1799 — 1806) and Coleridge (Bio- 
graphia Literaria, 1816 — 17) had ridiculed methodiscrs and 
mechanical forms of teaching; but both were warm adherents of 
Bell Pamphlets, reviews and sermons urged the respective merits 
of the ‘ Madras ’ and ‘ luancasterian ’ ‘ systems,’ or tho claim of their 
respective authors to rank as ‘discoverers.’ Sydney Smith, Robert 
Owen,Honry Brougham, WilliamWilberforce.Roroilly, Samuel Rogers 
and James Mill were sympathisers with, or active supporters of, 
Lancaster. Southey, in a Quarterly Beview article (October 1811), 
vindicated against The Bdinbttrgh JSetsieto (November 1810) Bell’s 
right to be considered LaneastePs forenumer> and expos^ tiie 
evils and absnrdities which he held to mturik: Lancaster’s mode of 
school management. The climax of the ditepate was reached in a 
sermon preadbied at St Paul’s in June 1811 1^ the Cambridge 
lady Maigaret professor, Herbert Marsh, in which he repeated 
Mrs Trimmer’s arguments on national education, the church and 
undenominationalism. The sermon was followed immediately by 
the formation of a committee whose labours took effect, in October 
1811, in the institution of ' the National Society for promoting the 
education of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church.’ 
The rival ornpinisation was ‘the British and Foreign Bdioot 
Society’ (1814X tite successor of the Royid Lancasterlan tnstitut* 
and Lenesurter's committee founded in isoa Thus, 'iiw vuluiatey 
system’ of BnglUh elementary schools was begun, and a 00 m- 
promise between state Intarforence and individualism was ^Bfocied, 
whidb lasted till 1870. The desire, forrsmtiy axpreseed in The 
Monouirnon, for a stalieHMotroUed educatioiB based on the Madras 
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system was not realised; although many Englishmen were willing 
to extend a modicum of instruction to the poor as an act of grace, 
very few agreed with Wordsworth, Pestalozzi and Kant in regarding 
education as ‘ a sacred right ’ inherent in human nature. 

The faults of the mutual or monitorial system are obvious; 
yet, contemporary opinion ranked it as a great discovery or 
invention, a nostrum for all the ills of education. Bell honestly 
believed that he was introducing no mere expedient for making 
a minimum of mechanical instruction accessible to largo numbers, 
but a true educational organon capable of changing the whole 
aspect of society and applicable to all grades of instruction. 
Lancaster’s claims were not a whit more restricted. Mutual instruc- 
tion was introduced into Charterhouse (1813), where it survived 
in favour for at least five years; a few grammar schools and some 
private boarding schools followed the example. Families of wealth 
and position in London combined to form their own little Madras 
school, with 'a most charming monitor boy' from the Central 
school in Baldwin’s Gardens to act as master. Pillans employed 
the plan in the High School of Edinburgh. Measures were taken 
to make the system known on the continent, particularly in France ; 
and it attained a new distinction from the genius and devotion 
which father Girard displayed in the elementary schools of Friboui^g. 
Jeremy Bentham (jOhreatomathia, 1816) identified himself with an 
abortive scheme for founding ‘The Chrestomathic [i.«. Useful 
Knowledge] Day school,’ to teach a thousand boys and girls the 
circle of the sciences on the lines of ‘ the New Instruction System.’ 

At first, the National and British societies had no association 
with the state; but their contributions to national education wore 
so many and so important that when, in 1833, parliament agreed 
to an annual grant of £30,000 ‘to be issued in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school houses for the education 
of the children of the poorer classes in Great Britain,' the money 
was handed to the sodeties for allocation, on condition that at 
least an equal sum was privately subscribed. 

The earliest attempts of Robert Owen to revolutionise society 
were made by way of the schooL Whmi, in 1708, he took over the 
New Lanark mills from David Dale, he found a plan of instruction 
in operation for mill-children, which had but small succesie^ owing 
to the fact that it was conducted in the evening at the temfinatilon 
of a long day’s work. By gradual elaboration, carried out between 
1700 and 1816, this instruction was expanded into the New Insti- 
tution for the Formation of Character, which, in Its full form, 
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included an adult eTening-schooI, a day-school for children whose 
ages ranged from six to ten and an in&nt-school for little ones of 
a year old and upwards. It was an axiom of Owen that character 
is formed from without, not attained from within, that ‘ circum- 
stances ’ are all-powerful in the process of its formation. The 
basal principles of the New Institution were that a child's mind 
is absolutely plastic and that human nature is innately good, two 
characteristic eighteenth century beliefe derived from Locke and 
Rousseau. The instruction given in the two schools was presented 
conversationally and intuitively: that is, knowledge of things was 
communicated not through books, but by means of the things 
themselves, or representations of them other than verbal. It was 
impressed upon each child that he 'must endeavour to make 
his companions happy.’ The teaching included reading, writing, 
summing, the Bible and the Shorter catechism, history, geography, 
music, dancing and ‘ the militai 7 discipline ’ for both sexes. Owen 
claimed that his schools made children both mtional and altruistic; 
the frtme of New Lanark was widespread, and visitors, many of 
them distinguished, came in largo numbers to inspect the social 
life of the place, and of its children more especially. But, by his 
attacks on all particular forms of religion, Owen shocked the 
majority of his partners in business, and, in 1824, these succeeded 
in destroying the peculiar character of the New Institution by 
bringing it within the system of the British and Foreign School 
society. The New Lanark experiment played a considerable part 
in demonstrating the value and feadbilitj of popular aobools at 
a time when the subject was prominent in the pnblic mind; its 
more precise result was ibe institation of infrmt-sohools, whose 
extension throughout England was primarily due to the In&nt 
School society (founded In 1824) and to the labours of its super- 
intendent, Samuel Wilderspin. 

The establishment of Thu Bd/Mbwtgk Review^ in 1802, brought 
Soottish and English education into a new and unanticipated 
relationship. During its early days (1807—11), the reviewers, 
more espedM0(y Sydney Smith and Henry Brougham, developed 
a policy of bt^e oritioism, of which English eduoatimial 
tutkms were the objeot The monopoly conferred upou (Sreeic 
^ Latin 1^ grammar schools and universities, the eomwgiient 
indifibrenoe to the claims of 'useful knowM^' tim futility 
of current modw of educating girls, were afi de- 

nounced ; Lancaster was supported as a gemtins apostle of popular 
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instruction, while his orthodox rivals were ridiculed. Brougham’s 
own education was chiefly Scottish; the studies in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry which, while an Edinburgh undergraduate, he 
had followed under such distinguished savants and teachers as John 
Playfair and Joseph Black, left an indelible impression upon his 
sympathies and mode of thought. He was a great admirer of the 
Scots parish school, that unbroken channel between the veriest 
rudiments and the classes of ‘the college.’ As member of par- 
liament, he was associated with Samuel Whitbread and others 
belonging to the active group which advocated popular instruction 
and the monitorial system. After Whitbread’s death. Brougham 
became the parliamentary leader of this group, and, in 1816, he 
secured the appointment of a select committee to enquire into the 
education of the lower orders of the metropolis. This committee 
extended its enquiries to schools outside London and to schools not 
usually regarded as coming within the terms of their reference. 
The administration of educational endowments in general was im- 
peached by the committee’s report of 1818, and by Brougham’s 
Letter to Samuel ..>vpon the abuse qf charities (1818), 

a pamphlet which ran through ten editions within a few months. 
The committee's enquiry was prejudiced in origin, its chaihnan, 
Brougham, was dictatorial and its report menaced innocent as well 
as guilty; its inaccuracy was proved in particular oases like Win- 
chester and Croydon^. Yet, the abuses denounced were notorious. 
Masters who had few or no free pupils, or no pupils at all, were 
endowed with schoolhouses and incomes; in some places, where 
the demand for grammar schools had died out, trustees were, in 
effect, misappropriating the endowments for their own benefit. 
Brougham and his Mends were mistaken when they interpreted 
the phrase pauperes et indigentes, describing the beneficiaries 
of educational endowments, as though it were used in the sense 
conveyed by the English term ‘indigent poor'; but there was 
reason in thdr oontention that those endowments were not doing 
all that was possible for national education. A blind alley seemed 
to have been reached by Eldon’s roUng in the chancery court 
(1806; reaffirmed some twimty years later), that grammar schools 
must employ trust funds for ^e teaching of Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew alone; to draw upon them for instruction in French, 
German or other modem studies would be misappropriation. 
But, in spite of chancery and their own statutes, a good many 

> Bowles, W. Ii., Vinditia* WfteahemieM } desn Irelen^, Luttr to Btmry Stmgkm 
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grammar schools, perhaps one-fourth of the total number, were 
being condncted as elementary or ‘commercial’ schools^. 

The situation, as Brougham conceived it, was that property 
of great vdue had been devised for the education of the indigent 
poor, but that the bequest was useless because instruction was 
confined to three ancient languages. The parliamentary remedy 
seemed plain; he brought in two bills, the first (1818) to direct 
a comprehensive survey of all educational charities, the second 
(1820) to apply the parish school system of Scotland to her 
southern sister. By the latter bill, it was proposed to empower 
grammar schools to teach reading, writing and arithmetic as well 
as the statutory classical tongues; elementary schools wore to be 
built at the national expense in every parish, whose householders 
were to pay the schoolmaster’s salary. This second bill was 
defeated by the dissenters, who regarded it as a measure for 
increasing the authority and {wwers of bishops and parish clergy. 
The bill of 1818 passed into law, but lord laverpool’s government 
emasculated it by confining its sphere to charities unquestionably 
intended to act as poor-relief. So late as 1885, lord Brougham 
was still advocating the principles of 1818 and 1820; but, by that 
time, he had satisfied himself that the ‘voluntary system’ was 
competent to satisfy the claims of national education. 

The rapid increase in number, throughout Great Britun, of 
Mechanics' institutions confirms the statement of contemporary 
observers that there was a widespread desire among urban popn- 
lationa for instruction. They owed their beginning to an asaociate 
of the first reviewers, George Birkbeok, a feUownstudent 

and lifelong friend of Brougham. Birkbeck, who was professor 
of natural philosophy at the Andersonian institution, Glasgow, 
from 1799 to 1804, opened, In 1800, a free courae of Saturday 
evening lectures to artiusana, intended to ftuniliariae them with aome 
of the adentific principlee underlying the employment of tools and 
machinery. The class met with inunediate success and survived its 
originator’s removal to 'London. Under his successor, it ex> 
perienoed a variety of fortunes, till, in 1823, a number of seceding 
memben estalfiiahed the Gisu^w Mechanics* i mri Jtnrion and 
made Birkbeek its president In the meantime, he was praotkli^ 
medicine in Ibondmt, where he had become a Btsmber of the 
circle which incinded George Grote, Jeremy Baatham, James MUl, 
Joseph Hnme, Datld Bicardo, John 0am Bohbovws^ 3lr TVaads 
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Burdett, Francis Place, Brougham and others whose political prin- 
ciples ranged them with the philosophical radicals. A suggestion 
made in 182.3 by The, Mechanics’ Magazine, that the Glasgow 
example should be followed in London, was eagerly taken up by 
Birkbeck and his friends ; the result was the creation of the 
London Mechanics’ institution (better known today as Birkbeck 
college), the development of which became the lifelong pre- 
occupation of the man whose name it now bears. Thirteen hundred 
members registered themselves at the outset ; the course of 
study was chiefly scientific and practical, though it found room, 
also, for ‘French, stenography, botany, mnemonics and phreno- 
logy-' 

Brougham, with Birkbeck, one of the four original trustees of 
the new institution, greatly strengthened the educational policy of 
the group to which he and his friend belonged, by the publication, 
in 1826, of PracHcal Ohservationa nipon the education <if the 
‘people addressed to the noorkmg dosses cmd their employers, a 
pamphlet which gained as much attention as had been accorded 
to his Letter to Romidy. Herej in brief compass, the whole 
scheme for adult education was described. Two main lines of 
activity were proposed. Lectures to artisans, libraries, book clubs 
and ‘conversation societies,’ that is, tutorial classes, constituted 
the first ; the encouragement of cheap publications and the pre- 
paration of elementary treatises on mathematics, physics and 
other branches of science formed the second. It was Brougham's 
opinion that the business of controlling Mechanics’ institutions 
was a valuable element in the education of their members, and 
that the institutions themselves, once started, should and could 
be self-supporting He probably overrated, in both respects, the 
ability of the working men of the time, as he certainly over- 
rated the value of public lectures to persons whose preliminary 
instruction and training were slender. For a score of years after 
the foundation of the earliest of them, Mechanics’ institutions 
increased in number and in extension over England and Scotland ; 
but, at an early stage in their history, they ceased to be recruited 
in greater part from among artisans. It was this failure, added to 
the defective conception of education encouraged by Mechanics' 
institutions, which led Frederick Denison Maurice, F. J. Fumivall, 
Thomas Hughes, J. M. Ludlow, Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin 
and others to form, or support, the Working Men’s college (1864), 
the word ‘college’ emphasising the close relationship between all 
who shared its life, either as teachers or pupils. The oljjeot of the 
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college was to place a liberal education within the reach of working 
men by providing instruction in those subjects which it most 
concerns English citizens to know. Tlie absence of a clearly 
defined purpose in the minds of the working men auditors goes fii-r 
to explain the failure of Mechanics’ institutions to help those 
for whom they were especially started. The driving force of such 
a purpose is illustrated by the success of the Working Men's 
college, the much later llusfcin college and, more especially, the 
University Tutorial classes of the Workers’ Educational association^. 

In spite of the heavy duty on paper (threepence on the iwund 
weight), a periodical like The. Mechauieii' Magassine, devoted 
to applied science and the processes of manufacture, and 
published weekly at threepence, secured ‘an extensive circulation.’ 
Brougham, therefore, hoped that cheapening the cost of book- 
production would render possible the publication of reprints of 
works on ethics, politics and history. Tliis part of the scheme was 
realised in the publications of the Society for the Uiffiision of 
Useful Knowledge, founded in 1H27, with Brougham' as its first 
president. The prevalence, in these works, of the principles which, 
about that time, came to be known as ‘utilitarian,’ and the 
omission of reference to Christian beliefis, caused them to be 
regarded askance by Thomas Arnold and others, whose genuine 
interest in the education of worldDg people cannot be ques- 
tioned. The society’s publications (most of them issued 
Charles Knight) included The Pe/my Moffcatme (1882 — 7\ The 
Petmy Oydopasdia (1882, etaX TheQvaiietliy J<mmeA qfJBduech 
Hon (1831 — 6), The lAhrary gf JSnietriaiexing Knoviedge, The 
Ldbrary of Knowledge an unoomideted Biographical 
JHetionarp (1842 — 4). Lord Brougham and Birkbeck took part In 
the movement for the abolition of the tax of fourpenoe a copy 
levied on newspapers ; the tax was reduced in 1888 to one penny, 
at which figure it remained till its disappearance in 1856. 

Reviews of La Place's Micemique Odeate (1808 ; probably by 
Playfiftir) and of Falconer's Strabo (1809; in part by Sydney 
Smith) gave The JSdinbwgh an occasion for attacking the uni- 
verdtiee, both of which were held responsible for the backward 
state of mathematical investigation in England. Caiabrl(%e made 
mathematics the great object of study, but, like the nni- 
veraity, adhered exclusively to antiquated mstiiodB; Oxfbrd 
taught only the rndhoMuts, ‘mistaking the infltney cf soieaoe for 
its maturity.’ Aoooidfog to the reviewer, while the elder university 
> Sm UiuBrtriata a., Utat)$nity TMotM atum (UiS). 
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possessed a richlyendowed press, it published bad versions of classical 
texts, edited in ‘ Oxonian Latin,’ whose ‘parent language’ was no 
other than the ‘ vulgar English ’ of the day. These reviews were fol- 
lowed, in 1810, by Sydney Smith’s attack on the public school system 
of education, the charge against it being that it Mled to produce men 
eminent in science or letters. Edward Ooplcston, at the moment 
professor of poetry, defended Oxford in three Replies to these 
‘ calumnies,’ in which, incidentally, he described the degree examina- 
tions and the tutorial system, which he preferred to the professorial 
lectures of the Scottish universities. But the defence was weak 
and largely irrelevant. Copleston was on fairly safe ground so long 
as he argued that a truer education results from the knowledge 
of men which is conveyed by literature, than from the knowledge 
of matter and motion which is derived from science. But, when 
the function of a university is in question, he fails to meet, or 
even to understand, his adversaries. He held that universities 
are schools for those who are to become political loaders or clergy- 
men, and that for these classes the humanities are the most 
fitting instruction. The Edinburgh reviewers knew that there were 
other classes requiring advanced instruction of a kind which the 
literary curriculum of the English universities could not giva 
Copleston thought it sufficient to reply that ‘ miscellaneouB know- 
ledge,’ as he called it, was ‘esteemed and encouraged’ at Oxford, 
though it was ‘the subordinate and not the leading business of 
education.’ A man with a well disciplined mind can attain know- 
ledge of this kind ‘ after ho enters into life.’ This, of course, was 
what the critics denied ; and, if it were so, the uuivcrsiticH were 
ignoring their duty of research. They were places of education, but 
not homes of learning or sources of that useful knowledge which the 
times imperatively required, 

Two visits to the newly founded university of Bonn <1818), paid 
by Thomas Campbell in the summer and autumn of 1820, made a 
deep impression upon the poet. In particular, he appears to 
have conceived, at that time, the idea of a university for London 
which should reproduce the educational aims, scope and pro- 
fessorial organisation of the German model, with which his own 
Glasgow education predisposed him to sympathise. He mooted 
the idea among his associates, and finally made it public in a 
letter to The Times (9 February 1826), thus coming into touch 
with Henry Brougham and the group of thinkers who were anxious 
for the general diffiision of knowledge and a radical change in 
English educational institutions, The nonconformist bodies of 
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London, whose members were virtually shut out from the older 
universities, heartily welcomed the scheme, and they were joined 
by churclunen who desired to see in the metropolis a university 
devoted to modem studies and free from the expense entailed by 
residence in colleges. So marked was the adhesion of these born 
opponents, that Campbell feared it would be necessary to provide 
two theological chairs, one for church and one for dissent; but 
Brougham succeeded in eliminating divinity from the scheme. In 
February 1826, the proprietors and donors who had furnished the 
capital formally constituted themselves ‘an institution for the 
general advancement of literature and science by affording young 
men opportunities for obtaining literary and scientific education at 
a moderate expense the institution being styled ‘ the University 
of London.’ The duke of Sussex laid the foundation-stone of the 
building in Gower street early in 1827 and, on 2 October 1828, 
lectures began to some 300 studenta In the meantime, the 
church became alarmed at the divorce between education and 
religion represented by the new establishment At midsummer, 
1828, the duke of Wellington, then prime minister, presided over 
a public meeting which resolved to found a college for general 
education in which, while literature and science were subjects of 
instruction, it should bo essential that the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity, as inculcated by the church of England, should be 
taught This second institution received its charter as King's 
college, London, in August 1829, and the college was opened in 
October 1831. 

One of the gravest objections to the existhig Eng^h university 
qnstem made by the innovators was that it reduced the university 
and its accredited teachers, the profissBoni, to impotence, and 
installed in their stead the colleges imd the tutorial system. This 
objection was almost savagely u^ed by Sir William Hamilton in 
Tht EdwJtmrgh Revteu} (June and December 1831); were the 
practice reversed, the advwcement of knowledge would follow 
and, incidentally, one serious obstacle to the admission of non- 
conformists to universities would be removed. In these opinions 
Thomas Anmld ooncttrred. The institution of two ooilegee la 
London, tberefbre^ infringed an essential principle of the sobeu* 
introduced by admirers of the Scottish and Germui orgaakation 
of university teadbing. The same disr^;tu'd of this pitad^le was 
shown in the foundMIoa of the university d Daihaoi la 1832. 

Of the two Loi^n ooUeges, the earlier #1 act succeed in 
securing a charter, thoii|^ In 1831, it came vtxej near doing sa 
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Both colleges were impeded by the partisan squabbles which were 
inevitable in consequence of their origin ; but a workable agree- 
ment was reached by the ministry of Sir Robert Peel in November 
1836. On the same day, the elder college received its charter 
under the style ‘ University College, London ’ and a new corpora- 
tion was created — 

persons eminent in literature and science to act as a board of examiners 
and to perform all the functions of the examiners in the Senate house of 
Cambridge; this body to be termed ‘The University of Londou.’ 

Students of the two colleges alone were at first admissible to 
these examinations ; but the qualification was, in 1860, extended 
to a number of affiliated colleges in difierent parts of the country, 
the result proving so unsatisfactory that, in 1868, the restriction of 
affiliation was removed altogether, while it was laid down that 
(with the exception of certain medical requirements) all degrees 
and distinctions were to be obtained solely by proficiency shown 
in the examinations of the university. In other words, its work, 
henceforth, was confined to examining, a function whose importance 
was unduly exaggerated in consequence; the link with the two 
chief London colleges was, in efiect, broken, and the possibility of 
bringing order and system into the higher education of London 
was postponed for some forty years. 

Hamilton's dislike of the tutorial system and the exaggerated 
reverence for German educational institutions, which he and 
Campbell did much to propagate, blinded him to the merits of 
moderate reforms proposed by such men as William Whewell. In 
Thoughts on Stvdy of McOhematiCB (18.36), Whewell had con- 
trasted 'philosophy' taught by lectures with mathematics taught 
tutorially, and had asserted that the latter was by fer the more 
efficient instrument of education ; but the advantage was lost, if 
the teaching were too abstract and dissociated freun 'that great 
system of physical knowledge . . . with the character and nature of 
which no liberally educated man ought to be unacquainted.’ He 
suggested that mechanics and hydrostatics should be included in 
every examination for the B.A. d^ree. Hamilton’s review* was a 
tiresome piece of pedantry and bad writing, which ignored Whewell’s 
agreement with the contenrion of the earUer reviewers. The Cam- 
bridge tutor turned the tables upon him very happily », and the subse- 
quent history of German universities in their adoption of laboratory 
and tutorial methods ftdly justified the position taken by WhewelL 

‘ Tht Mdinbv/rgh {3vM 1880). 

* On tht pHneiplet of SngUth wOvtrtity iduanttm (1887). 
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Popular tradition, supported by Stanley’s Idfe (1844) and 
Hughes’s Tom Brown’s School Days (1857), regards Thomas Arnold 
as the universal reformer or re-creator of public schools. But, so far 
as the purely professional side of school-keeping is concerned, he 
was anticipated by Samuel Butler, headmaster of Shrewsbury from 
1798 to 1836, of which period only the last eight years fall within 
Arnold’s tenure of office at Rugby (1828 — 42). The decline 
from which public schools had suffered was nowhere more evident 
than at Shrewsbury, where, in 1798, there were not mpre than 
twenty boys. Assisted by a reconstituted governing body, Butler 
built upon this remnant a flourishing school, whoso achievements 
and organisation became models for Eton and Harrow, as llawtrey 
headmaster of Eton from 1834 to 1853, generously acknowledged 
to Butler himself. Periodical examinations, and a carefully super- 
vised scheme of ‘ marks ’ assigned for merit and industry, sustained 
an emulation that gave new life to the studies of Shrewsbury boys, 
which was manifested in their extraordinary successes in competi- 
tion for university scholarships. The rcsiM>n8ibility thrown upon 
‘preposters’ — ‘the eight boys to whom the master delegates a 
certain share of authority ’—revived an ancient usage whose in- 
vention is often ascribed to Arnold alone. The imi>ortance which 
Butler attached to ‘ private work,’ study done in the boys' leisure 
time and under no supervision, was part of his unwavering policy 
of training his pupils to Initiative and self-reliance Stanley 
claimed for Arnold the credit of being the first to inhrodnee 
modem history, modem languages and mathematies into ^ 
regular routine ; but, here again, Shrewsbmy forestalled Rugby. 
Hie troth is, tiiat no public school Tentared, of its own motion, 
to reform curriculum. Even the preparation of Latin and Greek 
grammars for common use tiuronghout the schools, a project of 
Arnold in 1835, had to wait till 1866 for partial realisation in The 
BubHc School Laim Primer. The admission of mathematics, 
modem history and gec^raphy to fhll recognition as studies was a 
surrender to public opinion and a tardy imitation of the custom of 
ocHtnmereial or * EngUi^ ’ schools, chiefly under private management, 
which ednoated the great msijority of the middle classes. Bat not 
much came of the introduction of these studies into public sdbooli^ 
as the Clarendon commission of 1861—4 complained, iroold was 
of opinion that it was ‘not right’ to leave boys and ymof omd ‘in 
ignorance of tiie beginnings of phyiioal sdsoGe'; nearly thirty 
years later, this royal commisdon was saying the same thing. The 

1 Flihir, 0s Wf Amah ^ Mts 
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first steps in a real reform of courses of instruction among schools 
of this type were taken by the early Victorian foundations, chiefly 
proprietary, such as Cheltenham, Liverpool, Marlborough, Bossall, 
Brighton, Radley and Bradfield. 

But Arnold’s claim to greatness does not rest upon any purely 
professional achievement. His moral earnestness and strong re- 
ligious conviction were naturally reflected in his administration 
of Rugby, as, also, was his intense belief in the responsibility 
of his position. His moral fervour, accompanied though it was 
by much heart-searching and an abiding distrust of the immaturity 
of boy-nature, worked an extraordinary change in the life of 
Rugby, and, through Rugby, in public schools ami in English 
education at largo. In his view, ‘ the forming of the moral prin- 
ciples and habits’ alone constituted education, and, in this country, 
the process must be based on Christianity. On the latter ground, 
he desired the admission of all nonconformists, Unitarians excepted, 
to the full membership of Oxford and Cambridge ; and he regretfiiHy 
resigned his scat (1838) in the senate of the newly created univer- 
sity of London because he failed to carry his colleagues with him 
in an acknowledgment of the paramount claim of religion in public 
education. He regarded with pity and apprehension the material 
condition of the working classes during the last years of his life ; nor 
is it possible to measure the influence upon social reform which, 
at a much later time, he exercised through his pupils and admirers. 

Falling trade, poor harvests, dear bread and the shock of 
a salutary but radical change in poor-law administration brought 
acute distress upon the working classes, more particularly during 
the years which immediately followed the passing of the first 
Reform bill. The consequent unrest was intensified by the feeling 
that that measure had not gone &r enough along the road of 
reform. While some sought to remove or alleviate the tronUe 
by farther poHticai or fiscal changes, others saw in fihe careful 
upbringing of the (Mdren the promise of permanent improvement. 

William Elha, William Balismtyne Hodgson and Richard Dawes, 
dean of Hereford, hoped to remedy the evil plight of the poorer 
classes by careM moral training independent of religious teaching, 
and by ‘the introdnetikm ef lessons on economical science into 
schools of primary instroctim's George Ckraabe, the pbrenolo^st, 
and William Lovett, the ‘moral force Chartist,’ were, at different 
times, associated with Ellis in this project Ellis was the meet 
active in the cause ; between 1848 and 1862, he opened in London 
seven schools (usually called Birkbeck schools, from the &ot fibat 
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the first of them was held in the London Mechanics’ institution^), 
instructed teachers in his aims and methods, wrote, lectured and 
aroused considerable interest in his ideas among teachers and 
school managers. The Prince Consort, in pursuance of the eclectic 
scheme of education which he laid down for his children, succeeded 
in making Ellis a sort of ‘ visiting master ’ at Buckingham palace 
for upwards of a year. The special feature of the Birkbeck schools 
was the attention given to instruction relating to bodily health 
and to ‘the science of human well-being,’ that is, the practical 
application of the principles of political economy to individual 
conduct. Most of these schools failed to comi>ete with the board 
schools created by the Education act of 1870 ; one or two of them 
still survive as secondary schools assisted by the county council. 
It was a sound instinct which led Ellis to train his teachers him- 
self; his aims required for their attainment, as he often said, 
something of ‘apostolic’ fervour, which could not be expected 
from all teachers as a matter of course. 

John Ruskin never ceased to denounce the blindness of political 
economists; William Ellis, while confessing the charm of Ruskin 
and other men of letters who touched economic probloms, thought 
that they one and all ‘failed to convince.’ Yet, these two men 
wore in substantial agreement as to the kind of up-bringing which 
their fellow-countrymen needed. Moral training and enlighten- 
ment, bodily health, knowledge and skill applied to the d^ly 
calling were the great matters; an intelligent apprehension of his 
physical surroundings, some instmetion in science and mathematics, 
the thrifty employment of his wages, the attainment of leisure »id 
ability to eE|)oy it worthily were ^e next important fisotors of the 
future workman’s eduoatiion. lUisldn, fully cognisant of the value 
for mental development of bodily activity and manual skill, thought 
‘riding, rowing and cricketing’ the most useful things Imimed at 
a public school ; he would have boys of all ranks taught a handi- 
craft But the man of letters and the student of economics viewed 
the whole subject from opposite standpoints; Ellis was thinking 
of ihe individual, Ruskin of the community. Throughout the 
sevmiteen years, dating from the appearance of ThA B^yim iff 
Venice in daring which he kept the subject h^bre tito 
puUio, education and government were inseparable tdeae hs I 1 & 
mind, ‘ Educate or govern, they are one and the Mm# he 
said at Woolwidh in 1809*. It was government's duly to provide 
free, universal instruction and to compel sdl to tpoehe edimation ; 

1 S*«» antSf p* 406, * Tks Crown cf WM OUv$t pMr, X41 
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in return, all must yield obedience to government ‘All pros- 
perity begins in obedience^ ' ; as Carlyle bad said long before in 
Sartor Beaartvs, ‘obedience is our universal duty and destiny; 
wherein whoso will not bend must break’ Euskin’s first object 
was an organised and, above all, a disciplined people; his model 
was the Prussian polity as shaped, first, by Frederick the great and, 
secondly, by Frederick William’s ministers after the disaster of 
Jena. 

The policy of reform initiated by the Oxford Examination 
statute of 1800 developed slowly at Oxford and Cambridge during 
the succeeding fifty years. At the former, the single ‘school,’ or 
examination for the degree, was made two by the institution of 
the mathematical school in 1807. In similar ftishion, the solitary 
Cambridge ‘ tripos ’ (virtually a mathematical examination) became 
two in 1824 by the establishment of the classical tripos. At Oxford, 
the ‘honours’ and ‘pass’ examinations were separated, and 
an increasing quantity of written work was denmnded from 
candidates. In 1860, Oxford recast its arrangements. A new 
test, ‘The First Public Examination before Moderators’ (who 
were empowered to award honours), was set up mid-way in the 
degree course, aud two new sdhools. Natural Science and Law and 
Modem History were made ; subsequmxtly, the latter school became 
two and Theology was added. A similar recognition of modem 
studies was made at Cambridge in 1848 by the creation of the 
Moral Sciences and Natural Sciences triposes, these two examina- 
tions both comprehending a very wide range of studiea But the 
agitation for reform first powerfully expressed by T/ie Edinburgh 
Beview was not relaxed. Even improvements intensified it. The 
interest aroused by classical and mathematical examinations ab- 
sorbed attention from other studies; professorial lectures were 
neglected in favour of teaching by college tutors, which bore 
directly upon the struggle for honours and degrees. At Oxford, 
in 1850, out of 1600 or 1600 students, the average attendance at 
the modem history course was eight; at the chemistry course, five 
and a half; at botany, six; at Arabic, none; ‘medicine, Anglo- 
Saxon and Sanscrit are in a similar condition.’ The rogjue 
professor of Greek did not lecture, no pupils ofiTering themselves. 

‘ Indeed the main body of professors are virtually superseded by 
the present system. Oxford, instoul of being one great university, 
consists of twenty-four small universities called colleges^' 

1 TAif Crown of Wild Olipe^ par. 184. 

* A LttUr to„Mord John for a Moyal CommUHon of 
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Reformers traced most of the abuses prevalent in the uni- 
versities to this subordinate position of the university corporations 
themselves. The heads of the college societies formed an oli- 
garchy which, entrenched behind obsolete statutes and traditional 
glosses centuries old, in effect governed the university ujwn a 
basis of privilege. In closest association with the church, the 
authorities at Oxford excluded nonconformists absolutely, whilst 
Cambridge refused to admit them to degrees, the effect being to 
shut them out from any share in honours or powers of govern- 
ment. Competition for fellowships and other college emoluments 
was frequently nullified by statutes of endowment which restricted 
candidates to particular localities, schools or families. As the 
universities themselves were legjdly incompetent to change the 
condition of affairs, a memorial, supported by many Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates, was addressed, in 1850, to the prime 
minister, lord John Russell, requesting the appointment of a 
royal commission to make enquiry and suggest reform. The 
reqtxest was promptly granted and the coiumisaion reported in 
1852. Parliamentary legislation (1854 — C) and the amendment 
of college statutes, which it made imssiblo, broke the college 
monopoly of xiniversity govenimen(,, enlarged the professoriate 
and endowed it with college funds considered supeiifluoxis, freexi 
colleges from olxsolcto obligations, in largo measure threw open 
fellowships and other prizes and removed disabiUties which 
prevented nonconformists from taking d^prees, though without 
enabling them to hold fellowships. The consequence of these 
radical changes was an extraordinary access of new life in 
all branches of the universities’ activity and a closer approach 
to the life of the nation than had been witnessed for nearly two 
hundred years. 

The principle of undenominational education embodied in the 
university of London was extended to Ireland in 1840 by the 
foxmdation of Queen’s colleges at Belfast, Cork and (lalway and 
their incorporation as Queen’s university in the next year, 
notwithstanding the protests of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Roman 
catholic btohops and Pius IX. The hierarchy determined to 
establidx a catholic university in Dublin and to place John Henry 
Hewman at its head ; the univereity was canonimdly lEmudad in 
1854, Hewman being its first rector. He bad aoted( in that 

Inquity into tht OMnonttUi (ISSO). (. 19. Thk iMuapUat (laiA to ^ Bow, 0. A.) 
is a learahisg itatenwat of Um sriaraoou whiob lod to tho siMtohUiMBl of Ibo royal 
oommluloDs of 1850— S. 
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capacity previous to the formal opening, and, during 1862, he 
delivered those addresses on the scope and nature of higher 
education which were published under the title, The Idea of 
a Umver8ity\ These discourses deliljerately traversed those 
conceptions of knowledge and of instruction which, first rendered 
powerful by Brougham and the utilitarians, had become very 
popular doctrines in the mid-century. In opposition to the 
demand that universities should place research and the advance- 
ment of knowledge in the forefront of their activities, Newman 
asserted that the chief business of a university is to teach, and in 
particular to illuminate the intelligence and to inculcate habits of 
accurate, thorough and systematic thinking. Notwithstanding its 
many acknowledged benefits, the diflfusion of useful knowledge 
tended to support false, illiberal notions of what constituted 
instruction, to tolerate smattering and to prepare and make 
current ‘nutshell views for the breakfast table.’ While the pre- 
vailing idea was to separate theology and religious teaching from 
all educational institutions, Newman asserted that, as all know- 
ledge, fundamentally, is one, the knowledge of (lod cannot be 
divorced firom other forms of knowledge witiiout causing general 
iigury to knowledge as a whole. The elimination of theology 
meant that some other branch of knowledge would usurp the 
vacant place to its own detriment. At a time when reformers 
regarded professors’ lectures and examinations as the most 
efficient mode of university education, Newman ventured upon 
an outspoken justification of the practice of the ancient univer- 
sities and public schools, the enforcement of college residence 
and tutorial supervision. The moving passage in which he reverts 
to his Oriel days is well known; so, too, is the tamit directed 
at the Baconian philosophy, ‘ a method whereby bodily discomforts 
and temporal wants are to be most effectually removed from the 
greatest number.’ Science and literature must bo& occupy a 
great place in university education. But the fintuer ignorm sin, 
and the latter knows it only too well. ‘ It Is a contradiction in 
terms to attempt a sinless literature of sinful man’ — a home- 
thrust at the sixteenth-oentury compromise known as pietas 
Utteraia. Therefore, the church most fashion and mould the 
university’s organisation, watdi over its teaching, knit its pupils 
together and superintend its action. The suppressed premiss in 
this argument (an infallible ohuroh) Mis to conceal the prosaic 
fact that the moulding and fiuhioning must be committed, not to 
1 B«e, anti, roL to, «lMp. xn. 
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an abstract entity, but to the hands of possibly very fallible and 
always concrete ecclesiastics. 

Shortly before parliament, in 1833, voted £20,000 per annum 
in aid of schools for the people, John Arthur Roebuck unsuccess- 
fully moved a resolution in the commons in favour of universal, 
compulsory education, the professional training of teachers in 
normal schools and the appointment of a minister of education, 
in all these proposals avowedly following the example of Prussia 
and of Prance. The state policy here outlined was only partially 
realised during the ensuing seventy years, throughout which period 
it was almost continuously discussed. The appointment in 1839 of 
a committee of the privy council on education to ‘superintend 
the application of any sums voted by Parliament for the purpose 
of promoting public education ’ was an assumption of direct 
responsibility by the state which promised to have far-reaching 
consequences. But the committee sulferod defeat at the very 
outset. The first requirement of a great system of public educa- 
tion was the existence of a body of competent teachers. Lord 
Melbourne’s ministry, therefore, proposed to establish a national 
normal school, the details of their plan being coimnitted to the 
secretary of the committee, James Phiili{)s Kay (Sir Jaines 
Kay-Shuttleworth), a close student of Hwisa educational practice. 

In order to maintain religious instruction as an integral part 
of the scheme, and to respect ‘the rights of consciencci,' it was 
proimsed to give both denominational and undenominational 
instruction in such a manner as to safeguard oonscientlons 
objectors. Bnt this was to raise the ‘ religious difficulty ' in con- 
nection with a policy not too popular on other grounds ; and so loud 
was the clamour, that the government threw over the training 
college scheme as a whole and confined itself to the appointment 
of inspectors of schools. The National society and the British 
and Foreign School society had, from the beginning of their 
history, trained their teachers; this ‘voluntary’ arrangement 
was continued and the number of training colleges was greatly 
increased by different religious bodies after the government’s 
failure in ISSfi. In 1846, the committee of council, still intent on 
the creation of a corps of teachers, materially altered the aiodl* 
torial system by permitting teachers to engage appraatlossi, or 
pupll-teadbters, wlto, after five yeara’ service in tiw receipt of 
govmmm«Qit pay, bemme eligible by examtnatlcn finr admlsBion to 
one of the ‘volnalttvy^ training colleges, wUeh the state added. 
The system of aiq^rsoticeshlp for teadbsn has undergone great 
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changes since its introduction ; but denominational training 
colleges still take part with universities and univereity colleges (since 
1890) and municipal training colleges (since the legislation of 1902) 
in the preparation of teachers for the work of elementary schools. 

A gi<}ater admission of state responsibility was nuide in 1850 
by the establishment of the Education department ibr tlie suiwr- 
vision of elementary education ; with this department wtvsasHociated 
that of Science and Art, a public office which had Ijcen created three 
years earlier. The ministries of Aberdeen and I’lilmcrston were 
marked by a series of alwrtive bills (18.58 — 8) dcsigiicd to bring 
imblic elementary instruction under public control in conjunct hni 
with expedients to meet the religious difficulty or to ignore it. 
Both parties to the controversy agreed that more iufonnation on 
the working of the existing arrangement was required, and, in 
1858, the Newcastle commission was appointed for the purpr)Hc, 
and to report on measures likely to extend ‘sound and cheap 
elemental^ instruction to all classes of the people.’ The commis- 
sioners' report (1861) complained that elementary schools, as a 
whole, neglected the rudiments and the less capable children. 
Their outstanding recommendatimi was that the finsmcial aid 
given to any school shotdd depend, in part, upon the attidoments 
of its pupils as determined by the iniqiector’B exsndnatitio; effisot 
was given to this recommendation by Bobert Lowe’s ‘revised code’ 
of 1862, which introduced what is known as ‘payment by remdts.* 
This specious phrase won public favour for a very mischievous 
method of administration. In the first place, as Kay-Biaittleworth 
strongly urged, there was no ‘ payment ’ for those moml ‘ results ’ 
which wore tlie best outcome of the sclioolmstster’s lalxuti’s, and 
his devotion was diverted from these to the bare rudiments of 
knowledge which could bo assessed and paid for. The school 
depended for its existence upon the capacity of the children to 
read, write and sum; the ability to use these tools in acquiring 
knowledge and, still more, the manual exercises, which hithertf> 
had formed part of the education of children of handicraftsmen 
and labourers, were, in consequence, thrust aside. In the struggle 
for gratits, the teaching, ne^ecting the intellivnnt, was adapted 
to tiio lowest capacity and became very mech .al, as Matthew 
Aniold ixunted out at an early st*^ in the system’s histoiy. 
Poorer schools, unable .to employ teachers skilled in securing the 
highest ‘results,’ found, to their cost, that the watchword of the 
new order was haiimtitm and their attempt to keep 

going was a weary business for all concemefL Until the system 
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was abolished in 1890, attempts at improvement or palliation were, 
from time to time, made by the Education department in response 
to pressure from teachers and school-managr 

The decade preceding 1870 was notable oj reason of its active 
interest in public instruction of all grades, and this activity was 
reflected in certain noteworthy books. Among these the most con- 
spicuous was Herbert Spencer’s Edrtcatim, IwkiUectucd, Moral anid 
Physiced (18 ‘1), in which the author collected magazine articles 
published by aim between 1854 and 1859. The book completes a 
series constituted by Montaigne, Locke, Rousseau and Si)encer 
himself, which i arks the continued reactit»n during three couturies 
of French and English thought upon its special topic. Simncer’s 
work is largely Rousseau’s ilmile in nineteenth-century English 
guise. Of the four chapters into which it is divided, the second, 
on intellectual education, is, perhaps, the most valuable ; it is the 
nearest approach to a treatise on oducationa! method which we 
have from the pen of an English writer of distinction, and much 
of its teaching has been absorbed into modern pnictice. The next 
chapter, on moral education, follows Rousseau, and, like blmUe-f 
does nothing to solve its problem. The so-called discipline of 
coJise<iuenco8 as expoumled by both writers would train the pupil 
to be wary in dealing with natural forces; but this is not morality. 
The fourth chapter, on physical education, has lieen geueraliy 
recognised as sound, and as having had a valuable influence upon 
subsequent practice. The first chapter ('What knowledge is of 
most worth f'), which is a piece of special pleading for instruotimi 
in science, teems with Mlacies, some of a very crude kind. Spencer 
appears to have been by nature unresponsive to art and literature ; 
given this defect, and a good conceit of his own judgment, many of 
the author’s Meta can be understood. But, after all, a mure 
judicious handling of the theme of his chapter would have been 
quite ineffective in face of the scandalous neglect of science, as an 
instrument of general education, which then prevailed in this 
country. EdwscUion had an extraordinary vogue ; within less than 
twwDly years it was translated into thirteen foreign languages;, 
incliidybag Chinese and Japanese; Spencer's great repute ammig 
the latter is well known. 

The Newcastle commission of 1858-- 61 on the eduoatksi of the 
poorer claeses w«a Ibllowed by the Clarendon or PshlSc Schools 
commission of 1861-~4 and the Taunton or Badowed Schools 
commission of 1864—7 ; during the last named pariod, also, the 
Argyll commission inveatigated the condition of Scottish sohoola 
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The Clarendon commiasioners frankly recognised the improvements, 
moral and material, which had been made in the daily life of the 
nine schools to which their reference restricted them ; they praised 
their adherence to humane letters, their discipline, moral and 
religious training, though they thought the schools were too tender 
to idlers. But the curriculum lacked breadth and vai’iety ; every 
boy should be taught mathematics, a branch of natural science and 
a modern foreign language. The Public Schools act of 186H recast 
the governing bodies and gave them power to make new regJilu- 
tions for the management of their schools, including the provision 
of new studies; but, so far as the state was concerned, Win- 
chester, Eton, St Paul’s, Westminster, Harrow, Bugby, Shrewsbury, 
Merchant Taylors’ and Charterhouse were left very much as they 
were before. The Taunton commission was appointed to discover 
measures ‘for the improvement of secondary education.’ Though 
the endowed school foundations numbered about three thousand, 
more than two thousand of them fell outside the purview of the 
commission, as they were giving purely elementary instruction. 
The commissioners reported a great lack of secondary schools and 
much inefficiency in the existing teachers, school buildings and 
governing bodies. They recommended a comprehensive scheme 
of national and local provision for, and control of, the whole sphere 
of education between the elementary aiul the public school ; but 
parliament was content to appoint, under the Endowed Schools 
acts, 1869—74, commissioners with power to initiate, or amend, 
the schemes which controlled the operations of individual schools. 
This power was freely exercised until the functions of these cf>m- 
missioners were transferred, in 1874, to the Charity commission, 
with which body they remained down to 1900. Speaking generally, 
school schemes dealt with by both these bodies make the benefits 
of the school widely accessible, provide for the inclusion modem 
stuffies, for exemption of certain pupils from reli^^ous instruction 
and (where necessary) for the abolition of the tmdent jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese. 

The Newcastle and Taunton commissions are associated with 
the first steps taken by Matthew Arnold to awaken England to 
tlic defective state of such public education as it possessed. 
Appointed an inspector of schools in 1851, Arnold was despatched 
to the continent on special missionB of obeervation by the first- 
named commission in 1859, and by the second in 1866. His 
reports (TAe popviar education Frame with notices that 
of HoUmul <md Switzerland, 1801, Schools <md UniversiUes on 
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the Contment, 1868) concentrated attention upon the condition 
of the Englislx mid^e class, ‘nearly the worst educated in the 
world,’ served by schools destitute of great traditions and too 
frequently inspired by narrow or vulgar ideals. Whereas, abroad, 
the commercial and industrial class participated in the highest 
culture of the nation, in England that class, notwithstanding its 
great political power, was isolated from that culture, and, being 
without a good standard of education in its own experience, was 
unable to form a just estimate of the country’s needs in that 
respect. From the first, Arnold was struck by the high level 
of intellectual attainment promotc<l by the French hjeM and the 
comparatively large area of its influence. But only the state 
could meet the expense of a sufiiciont number of these schools, 
supply their highly educated trained teachers and maintain a good 
standard by means of official inspection. Tlic same wide extension 
of culture attained by similar means was observable in Oemiany, 
in Holland and in democratic Switzerland. ’Though the occasion 
of his first tour was the primary school, Anmld recognised that 
the organisation of elementary instruction on a national hc»1o, 
apart from the consideration of secondary and higher education, 
would be futile as well as illogical. Hence, his first report 
admonished the English people to ‘ regard the necessities of a not 
distant future and organise yom secondary mBtruction.* That 
admonition he continued to^repeat throughout his official career; 
it concludes the report on German, Swiss and French etementary 
education which he drew up on his retirement in 1880. In the 
interval, expostulation, satire, sarcasm, persuasion, exhortation 
were all employed to urge the Engli^ emomonity to assume 
corporate responsibility for puMio education as a whole; the 
voluntary principle was incapable of meeting the absolute needs 
of a modem state. England could no more do without universal, 
compulsory instruction than could her ncighlmurs. 

Arnold died before the organisation of secondary education 
was taken in hand; but hi" teaching did not foil to tell in due 
coarse, as the Bryce commission of 1896 proved. In order to fix 
responsibility (the want of which be regarded as one of the sins 
of our admfoltoatioai generally), the national system should be 
presided over by a minister of location, who should be asidsted 
by a consultaHve body of persons entitled to be heard m qnestlcms 
affecting his duties. She schools should form part of the municipal 
services, and, as muniolpal organisation did not yet exist in many 
parts of the country, it would have to be ertated. As intermediary 
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between the localities and the ministry, ‘provincial school boards,’ 
eight or ten for the country, would ensure a national policy, which 
respected local wishes, while they would render unnecessary an 
elaborate scheme of inspection such as was employed for existing 
elementary schools. A school-leaving certificate, open to all 
secondary school pupils, would also serve as qualification for 
admission to the university. The universities, by offering facilities 
for post-graduate study, might compensate for the want of those 
foreign ‘ institutes ’ which trained members of the public services 
scientifically and, at the same time, raised the whole level of national 
appreciation of knowledge and the value of ideas. A comparison 
of the foregoing with the subsequent development of educational 
policy shows what Arnold’s influence in these rnattera was. 

On the long-established controversy about ctin'iculum, Arnold 
took an equally comprehensive view. ‘The rejection of the 
humanities... and the rejection of the study of nature are alike 
■ignoranV The aim of the pupil is to attiiin ‘knowledge of him- 
self and of the world.’ Secondary schools, in their lower forms, 
should, therefore, provide a btisis of instruction common to all 
pupils; above this, there should bo a bifurcation, one branch for 
literary, the other for scientific, education. Following the moKlel 
of the Prussian EeaJIgymncmum, (established in 1859 and since 
fallen into disfavour), Arnold included the elements of Latin 
among the common studies of all pu|)ils ; in another connection, 
he suggested that the Latin Vulgate should be studied by the 
more advanced pupils of elementary schools. But, of coin-se, 
ho was fully alive to the humanist training to Ikj obtained from 
the study of modern literatures, especially that of tl»e mother- 
tongue; on the other hand, he thought that instruction in speaking 
foreign languages was not school business. 

John Stuart Mill’s Itmigwral Addrm to the university of 
St Andrews on being installed lord rector in February 1867, while 
not neglecting the controversies of the hour, raises the discussion 
about education to a level which controversies seldom reach. He 
agrees with Newman that British universities discharge, among 
other functions, that of advanced schools ; but, he thinks this is 
owing to the absence of schools to which general education could 
bo fully entrusted. Yet, the Soots universities have long since so 
organised their studies as to make an all-round education posailde 
for their students ; and * the old English universities ... are now the 
foei of free and manly enquiry to the higher and profesidffiDftl 
classes south of the Tweed.’ The assumed opporitiou between 
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literature and science is an absurdity; anything deserving the 
name of a good education must include both. If classics were 
better taught, there would be sufficient time for the teaching 
of science and of ' everything else needed ’ ; but the greater part 
of English classical schools are shams which fail to teach what 
they profess. He would not have modem languages, history or 
geography taught in secondary schools ; the first should be 
learned abroad, and the other two by desultory reading. Here, 
he altogether fails to see the part which, by the systematic 
instruction of the school, these studies may made to play 
in a child’s development; all through the address there is ever 
present the recollection of his own arduous discipline (as described 
in his Autohiography) and forgetfulness of the limits to the 
ordinary boy’s industry and power. In reference to another 
heated quarrel of the time, Mill mundly declares it Iwyond the 
jmwer of schools and universities to educate morally or religiously, 
and then goes on to show that the home and ‘ society ’ can do this, 
omitting to note that schools and universities are societies, an<i 
that, from the standpoint of education, religion is not so much 
a philosophy or set of intellectual idciis to l>e taught its a life to l)e 
lived. The Autobiography supplios the source of the error. But 
Mill docs not confine Inmsolf to the place of schools and uni- 
versities; ho passes in review the branches of culture which 
should be folUwod when education has, ostensibly, been com- 
pleted. The ‘aesthetic branch ’ of human culture is barely Inferior 
to the other branches, the intellectual and moral ; yet, the 
middle class neglects it for ‘commercial, money-getting business 
and religious puritanism,’ the condition of things which, two years 
later, Matthew Arnold sharply flagellated in Culture and Anarchy. 
Mill’s Inauffural Address and Newman's Idea a Urmersity, 
when made mutually corrective, portray ideals of individual 
attainment which it is hard to imagine irrelevant at any stage of 
human civilisation. 

The ground taken by Mill in reference to literature and science 
is ithat occupied by the nine distinguished writers who, under the 
editorsWp of Frederic William Farrar, published, in 1807, jSssays 
m a Ube/red edueaiicn. Henry Sidgwiok, senior claasto in I860, 
writing on the theory of classical education, dinnkwM, ai soi^bMcal, 
many of the stcxfic contentions in its favour; he tit partioularly 
severe when oommautlng on the assertions d enthusiast, 
Mr Thring.’ Sidfwkk; urges that the ancient antbora are fine 
educational instrumMuts just because thdr irorit Is literature, and, 
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on that ground, it is reasonable to employ, for a like purpose, the 
literature of modem tongues. He admits the claim of natunil 
science to its place in modern education, favours the reform of 
methods of teaching Latin and Greek, and, in particular, would 
remove ‘verses’ from among compulsory studies, a contention to 
which the editor, Farrar, devotes his own essay. After the senior 
classic, the senior wrangler : James Maurice Wilson contributes 
a weighty and temperately written essay on behalf of science, 
which is the more convincing since it illustrates, with some detail, 
the serious work which boys may undertake, even when they give 
only two hours a week to it. John Wesley Halos, in an essay on 
the teaching of English, urged that a child’s first notions t>f 
grammar should l)e derived from study of the vernacular, a rule 
very generally accepted at the present time. Sir John Soelejr 
(then professor of Latin at University college, London), writing on 
libeml education in universities, confined himself to defects in the 
tutorial system of the colleges, to the banofiil effects of examina- 
tions and of the exaggerated importance attached to ‘ triposes ’ 
and ‘schoola* Ho suggested, as remedies, the alphabetical 
arrangement of all ‘honours’ lists, the institviMon of intercol- 
legiate lectures and a greater readiness on the part of colleges 
to admit members of other societies to fellowships— -matters of 
organisation now generally in operation. 

Edward Thring, ‘the enthusiast' of Sidgwick’s essay, was head- 
master of Uppingham school from 1863 till his death in 1887, 
during which period ho raised a small, country grammar school to 
the educational level of the best public schools of the new founda- 
tion, he and his staff contributing nearly the whole of- the capital 
sum required to effect the change in the material conditions of the 
school To these conditions he attached high value, and he spared 
no pains to acquire buildings planned to meet the manifold re- 
quirements of a modem school, apparatus and appliances to advance 
or illustrate ita studies, comely school-rooms and domestic sur- 
roundings which respected the boys' privacy. His best known 
book, Theoryi amd Praotioe of Teaehmg, is not a professional 
treatise, but a series of disconnected chapters full of shrewd 
observation and practical hints expressed in a rugged yet epi- 
grammatic style, which malcee good reading. In hie books, as in 
his daily work, he insisted tibat schools must be judged by their 
success in educating the dull and the mediocre lK>y, and not 1^ 
examinarions or by readiness to comply with the official craving' 
for uniformity. EUmself of a masterfhl disposirion, he could not 
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tolerate any interference with, or attempt to ignore, the individu- 
ality either of scholar or of school. 

The Reform bill of 1832 had led the state to assume a very small 
measure of responsibility for public instruction ; but mere trifling 
could not satisfy the demand for popular education heightened 
by the much greater extension of the parliamentary franchise 
effected in the bill of 1867. Nearly as many children were 
believed to be without schools of any kind as were in attendance 
at all schools, state-aided or uninspected, put together. Abortive 
bills and resolutions in parliament urged the imposition of an 
education rate, the provision of free education and the safeguard 
of a conscience clause in schools. Outside parliament, there 
was loud and persistent agitation, which centred chiefly about the 
question of religious instruction and the rights of conscience. 
Finally, in 1870, the government introduced a bill to provide for 
public elementary education in England and Wales, which was 
passed after six months of contentious debate. Its introducer, 
William Edward Forster, explained that its pur])OBO was supple- 
mentary, to ensure an efficient school in every part of the kingdom, 
to make the erection of such schools compulsory where they did 
not already exist, but to use compiilHion in such cuhck only; fur 
this purpose, it was requisite to maintain an eflectual conscience 
clause, undenominational inspection and a standard of efficiency 
in secular study. In the course of the debates, it was decided 
that ratepayers, not town councils or vestries, should elect school 
boards (the education authorities formed by the bill), to take 
voluntary schools out of the measure and to forbid the teaching 
in board schools of any formulary distinctive of a particular 
religious body. This last clause favoured, at the expense of all 
other denominations, that which was completely satisfied by 
bible-reading. However expedient at the moment, it was but 
an imperfect compromise which did not really solve the religious 
difficulty; it merely kept it alive. But the full significance of the 
Education act of 1870 lies in tiie fact that the English state then 
defliidt^ assumed direct respontibility for public education, whose 
provision became a state service like that of defence or the ed- 
ministiation of justice; it was no longer a matter of private 
charity oonduoted by tiie well-to-do for the benefit of the poor. 
For the time being; this responsibility was confined to dliBMnteay 
instruction; but its extension was unavoidable, The lack of 
schools drove most aehool boards into activities wbidbt rendered 
the ‘ supplementary * natiiye of the act a wrong description, and the 
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boards themselves became great corporations which overshadowed 
the voluntary system they had been created to supplement The 
principle of universally compulsory education was asserted, but it 
was so fenced by the permissive powex-s granted to the boards and 
by the want of schools as not unfrequently to be inoperative. The 
principle was enforced by an act passed in 1880, rather more than 
a year in advance of the French compulsory law. 

Alexander Bain’s Education aa a scimee (1879) contains little 
which justifies its title. Much more is made of ‘the three great 
functions of the intellect in the ultimate analysis — Discrimination, 
Agreement, Retentiveness,’ than of the subject proper; while 
education, as an art, bulks as considerably as anything else in the 
book. These two parts lack cohesion. The purely psychological 
discussion meanders interminably, twin rocks called pleasure and 
pain, otherwise reward and punishment, standing up in mid-stream 
and everywhere visible, recalling the parental Calvinism, with 
its ever-present alternatives, heaven and hell. Perhaps the 
same grim creed accounts for Bain’s opinion that ‘the quint- 
essence of play ’ is ' the zest of the malevolent feeling ’ ; Montaigne 
and Locke knew better. The chapters on the sequence of stmlies 
and of the intellectual powers are more to the point, yet, still, 
there is an exasperating difihseness, and much which appears 
to be merely an apologia for ‘hearing lessons’ and for the 
established usage gonei-ally. Tlic ‘ ctlucation values ’ of different 
studies are stated as they train intelligence or impart uaeftil 
information ; bxit they arc not equated, and the I'csults do not 
aftbet the consideration of a ‘ renovated curriculum ’ in scicucc, 
the humanities and the mother-tongue. Bain was singularly un- 
fortunate in forcctistiug the trend of jiractice. lie regarded 
manual instruction and bodily regimen generally as outside the 
school's province, thought laboratf>rio8 unnecessary and hesitate 1 
about admitting history ; but he devotes much attention to the 
now universally discredited ‘object-lesson.’ 

The duties of Baip's chair of logic at Aberdeen included the 
teaching of English, work which brought him ixito the line of 
the Scottish school already mentioned*. Archbishop Whately’s 
treatise, lihetorie (1828), a contribution to the Enegehpaedia 
Metr(g>oUtana, had presented its subject as a bmiicii of logic, 
namely argumentative composition. Bain used thu term rhetoric 
to cover all kinds of literary composition, and, like other members 
of the school, tried to form a psycholojpcal groundwork for its 

^ anUt, p. 898» 
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examinations for women. Emily Davies then started the college at 
Hitchin which, in 1873, was removed to Girton ; in 1869, courees 
of lectures were begun in Cambridge, which led to the foundation of 
Newnham college. A period of great expansion followed. With 
the help of the Endowed Schools commissioners, many girls’ 
schools were opened or revived, many endowments on revision 
were divided between boys’ schools and girls’ schools. In 1871, 
‘ The National Union for improving the education of women of all 
classes’ (among whose founders lady Stanley of Aldorley and 
Emily Shirreff, Mistress of Girton College, were prominent) 
took up the concurrent policy of starting good, cheap day- 
schools for girls and of making teaching by women a profession. 
The policy was retUised in the creation of The Girls’ Public 
Day School company in 1872 and of The Maria Grey Training 
college in 1878. The university of London threw open its degree 
examinations to women in 1878, Cambridge opened the triposes to 
them in 1881, and, three years later, Oxford allowed women to 
pass the examinations of certain of its ‘schools.’ Colleges for 
women had been instituted at Oxford in 1879. The new universi- 
ties made no distinction of sex in respect of teaching, emoluments 
or d^freea. The project of a women’s university which anknates 
Tennyson’s Prirwm (1847) has failed to secure favour ; but the 
loss unsubstantial elements of the poet's ‘medley ’ have come near 
to realisation. 

No doubt, girls' schools, at the beginning, voluntarily handi- 
capped themselves by trying to teach most of tho things taught 
in boys’ schools, as well as those things which women eitiier 
need to know, or are conventionally expected to know, or to bo 
skilled ia But this mistake was not slow to disclose itself and be 
corrected. On the other hand, they wore not handicapped by 
traditional methods ; and the professional bent encouraged by the 
advocates of a better education for girls gave the teachers a 
critical attitude towards educational principles and their own work 
which has resulted in a high level of teaching and of organisation, 
and a freedom &om routine. If this professional bias also tended 
to present teaching as the most appropriate occupation of women 
— which could scarcely fail to affect courses of study— later ex- 
perience has reduced these early tendencies to their due proportion. 

Apart from its administrative diaracter, the relation of the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to the universities underwent no 
great immediate change in consequence of the legislation of 1864—6. 
The energy of college tutors was expended on the educatiou of 
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undergraduates; it was almost a commonplace of speakers and 
writers that, in striking contrast with some foreign universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge produced but little original work in science 
or learning. No reformers were more dissatisfied with the state 
of afikirs than many of the university teachers themsolvea 
Newman believed that a university could not at the same time 
be a place of education and a home of research and learning ; 
Mark Pattison, on the contrary, boldly asserted that, unless 
teachers were actively engaged in advancing knowledge, their 
teaching would be inadequate and barren. 

All attempts to Htimulato the teaching activity [of Oxford] without adctin]r 
to its Holld posHeHHion of the field of Hcience will only feed the unwholeHome 
system of examinations which is now miderminins' the educational value of 
the work wo actually do'. 

As Pattison read the early history of colleges, tlieir founders 
intended them for the promotion of learning and the technical 
instruction of priests, ecclesiastical lawyers and men of atfairs ; the 
most urgently needed reform was the approijriation of a large iiart 
of the college revenues to the cncouragenient of research and the 
provision of the highest type of scientific technical instruction. 
It was Pattison’s hope that such a rea<ljtiHtnicut of finances would 
ensure a numerous body of fairly jiaid teachei’s, who wttuld have 
time and opportunity to continue their own studies, to the ad- 
vantage of the world beyond their own lecture rooms. The act 
of 1877, which appointed, in both universities, commissions with 
executive powers to deal with college statutes, rendered possible 
the partial realisation of this policy. The abolition of religious 
tests at Oxford, Ck^mbridge and Durham in 1871 removed the last 
disability which rested upon nonoonformkite, with the double 
advantage of admitting them into the AiU current of national 
education and of rendering university life a truer mirror of the 
life of the nation at large. The greatly increased activities of both 
universities since 1870 are reflected in the number and variety of 
‘ schools ’ and ‘ triposes ’ instituted since that date. 

The growth of ‘ university colleges ’ (under this or some xlmilyf 
name), which was remarkable during the period 1878-~84, was 
the result of the development of physical sdenoey a hettfr 
appreciation of the dependence of industry upon eoiMaNMi md a 
more widely extended fhith In the power conferred if koowMge 
and intellectual cultivation, added to a growing sense of our 
national defldenoies in these respects. In some places, these 

* os tmdmicat oryoniiatfon (Uf8Sb 
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currents of opinion were strengthened or liberalised by ‘university 
extension,’ the movement in jfavour of which was due, in the first 
place, to the desire, already described, of making teaching a pro- 
fession for women. In 1872, James Stuart was invited to give 
lectures to women on the ai-t of teaching. He preferred, however, 
to deliver a course on astronomy, which he repeated in several of 
the great northern cities. These lectures proved the exi.stence of 
a demand for teaching which Cambridge met in the following year 
by inaugurating the plan of extra-mural lecturing and tuition, a 
plan adopted by the London society (instituted in 1876) and by 
Oxford in 1878. The development of all these new centres of 
intellectual life led, in due course, to the creation of new uni- 
versities, none of which is confined to the study of science, applied 
or pure, while some have already made notable contributions to 
the advancement of letters in many directions. 

Owens college, founded so far back as 1861 in response to 
demands very like those which had led to the creation of the 
university of London, was the earliest of the university colleges 
outside the capital to seek academical independenca In 1880, a 
royal charter was granted to Victoria university with its seat ip 
Manchester, and Owens college was, at first, its only college. In 
1884, it was joined by University collie, Liverpool, and, in 1887, 
by the Yorkshire college, Leeds, as constitute colkges of tihe 
university. A university charter having been granted to Mastm’s 
college, Birmingham, in 1900, the three colleges of Victoria 
university wore by fresh charters created the Victoria university 
of Manchester (IDOa), the university of Ijiverpool (IflO.'O and that 
of Leeds (1904) respectively. The university of Sheffield was 
founded in 1906, and that of Bristol in 1909. University college, 
Dundee,* had been affiliated to the university of St Andrews in 
1897 ; 8i>nd the Irish university system hud been remodelled in 
1880 and 1908—9. 

The University of London act of 1898 led to the restoration of 
its teaching function and the possibility of unifying the liighor 
education of the metropolis It is worth remarking that, of the 
eleven universities now existing south of Tweed, nine were founded 
later than the reign of George IV. ‘ I wish we had several more 
universities,’ said Seeley, ‘our material progress has outrun our 
intolloctuaU.’ The worship of material success and the indifier- 
ence to ‘ ideas ’ with which Mill, Arnold, Pattison, Seeley and others 
charged the Eitglish middle class are, perhaps, not much lees 
^ Kuayn on d liheral edueatim ( 1867 )* 
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prevalent today than they were fifty years ago; but the agents for 
overcoming them and the reasons why they should be overcome 
have, in the interval, been greatly multiplied. 

Wales preceded England in the organisation of secondary 
education. The Welsh Intermediate Education act of 1889 gave 
the principality a scheme which filled the gap between public 
elementary schools and her three colleges, Aberystwyth, Cardiff 
and Bangor; the system was completed by the incorporation of 
these colleges as the university of Wales in 1893. English legisla- 
tion of 1889 — 90, dealing with technical instniction, brought about 
a chaos which rendered organisation imperative. The immediate 
consequence of the acts of parliament was to stimulate the Science 
and Art department’s mischievous system of examination grants, 
the transformation of all but the strongest grammar schools into 
schools of science, the entire discouragement of literary instruction 
and ruinous competition between now and old institutions. The 
groat school boards, assisted by the Education department, had en- 
deavoured to compensate for the lack of secondary education within 
their areas by the creation of ‘ higher grade schools,’ which, in some 
respects, partook of the nature of secondary schools, while, in others, 
they resembled the higher primary schools of the continent These, 
also, became competitors, in some places, with the older schools 
under boards of governors, while they bred confusion in the public 
mind as to the respective functions of ’elementary’ and ’secondary* 
instruction. The Bryce commission, appointed in 1894 to reviem 
the whole field of secondary instruodon, reported in 1899, the chief 
m^sures proposed being first, the oreatioa of a Board of Educa- 
tion^ under a minister, to abcorb the ftinotions of the Education 
department, the Science and Art department and die educational 
side of the Charity commission, the new body thus becoming the 
central authority for elementary, tedhnical and secondary education; 
second, the institution of a consultative committee of independent 
persons competent to advise the minister; and the erection in 
oonndes and county boroughs of Local Education authorities. In 
the isjMaiitime; ’voluntary schools* had fallen into financUd die- 
trees nod deooDainadonal edneadon suffered correspo nding^ . The 
general pcdicy Imm before indicated by Matthew Arnold, reitwatad 
ly the Bryce oomoiission and emphasimd by the oemdition of die 
country and the menace of foreign competidon was . at length 
embodied in the Board of Educadon act of 1899 and theEduoadon 
acts of 1902 — & The EngUefe state had, after a caotory of hesita- 
tion, consented to accept foil responsibility for national education. 

B. h, xrv. OH. XIV. 28 



CHAPTER XV 


CHANGES IN THE LANGUAGE SINCE 
SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 

In a general view of the fortunes of the English language since 
Shakespeare’s time, one of the first things to strike an observer is 
the world-wide expansion of its use. At the begimiing of the seven- 
teenth century it was, with slight exceptions, confined to England. 
The exceptions were Ireland, whore English colonisation had Ixigun 
in the previous century, and Scotland, where literary English was 
already influencing the speakers of a tongue descended from the old 
Northumbrian dialect Even today, English does not completely 
occupy the whole of the United Kingdom. Celtic exists in Ireland, 
in Wales and in the Scottish Highlands, while, in the Channel 
islands, Norman-French has by no means disappeared. Till into the 
eighteenth century, Cornish survived in Comwall, and Norse in 
Orkney and Shetland. Outside the British isles, the language has 
followed the flag, and is spoken all over the empire— in Canada, 
in Australia, in Now Zealand, in Africa, and in the East and 
West Indiea Beyond the boundaries of the empire, it possesses 
a vigorous life and literature among many millions in the United 
States of North America^ 

Since in those regions English was planted at different tioM* 
and has been subijected to varying influences, the types oi hunguage, 
especially as «pol^ differ from standard English and from one an- 
other. The vooahulury, in particular, is notably dissimila^^ Strange 
objects, new conditlonB of life, have either added native words, or 
caused special adaptatioas of old words or extensions of meaning. 
Sometimes, also, as in the United States, the language is splitting 

> Attempts Imve b««> ttoAt to oalookte hovr mmy persons employ BnsUsb. 
Bract figures are not obtainable t but la rounfi munbars, 190,000,000 may be ooniiteed 
« tolerably safe estimate-abont amUe tbe ot titoee who ipeak Innelt, 

or Italian, or Spanish; and ball aft bmuo^ again as apeak Osman, or B o wi aa . It it 
IwUsved that, in 1600, English was spoken •'»nt 6,000,000, mn^ lew than then 
qpoke frenbh, or Oerman, or Italian, W l^pecdsh. 
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into dialects. To discuss all these varieties of English as well as 
the numerous dialects in Britain, with their chequered history 
during the last three centuries, would be impossible here, for 
want of space, if for no other reason. We must, accordingly, 
restrict ourselves to the standard literary language, which is every- 
where practically homogeneous. Its principal changes we shall 
now consider under the three divisions of pronunciation, grammar 
and vocabulary. 


PronuneicUion 

A book printed in the early decades of the seventeenth century 
presents little difficulty in one respect It can be read without 
much trouble ; for the differences in orthography are trifling, and 
whole sentences may occur with present-day spelling. But, if a 
chapter from The Authorised Version or a scene firom one of 
Shakespeare’s plays were read to us with iho contemporary 
pronunciation, the ear would be considerably puzzled to recognise 
certain of the words. For, while the s|)elHng has retnaincii 
tolerably constant, many of the sounds have changed a great 
deaL 

To begin with the vowels. Middle English t and ?■, in tvit and 
men for example, have, as a rule, continued unaltered. Not so 
the other vowels, whether single or diphthongal Sometimes, one 
Middle English sound has, in modem times, split into, several, 
as a in man, was, path. Sometimes different Middle Ewg1if>h 
sounds have converged : nome, day, which have now one and the 
same vowel sound, had distinct sounds {d, in Middle Eng^Oudi. 
Today see and sea are indlstinguiriutde in pronunciation. In 
Middle English, the former had tense i, the latter slack i', and 
their pronunciation was dissimilar till into the eighteenth century. 
This explains and justifies the rimes in Pope : 

Bnt for iha wits ci rither OhorWa dajn. 

The mob of fmttenen who wrote with eaae ; 

and in Oowper ; 

1 $m awmaedh of all X atirrey. 

My rli^t there is ntute to diapote, 

Vrom oentie all rouad to the aea 
I am lord td &» fowl and the brata. 

The vowel sound in tea, meat, heat, treat, deei was tfaen identical 
with the vowel sound in day, namei it is now tito same as in me^ 
fed, see. There are exceptions, however : great, hreaJk, steak Imve 
not followed the examine of the others, English S also 

28—2 
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had a tense and a slack value. Tense 0 changed to «, which 
remains in such words as too, soon, moon. Sometimes u has been 
shortened and made slacker : hence, the sound we have in hook, 
good. Slack 0 has been diphthongised to the sound heard in go, 
stone, coca. Middle English U was unrounded in the seventeenth 
century. Then, in words like sun, son, come it was lowered to its 
present value ; but, in other words, it was again rounded, as in hvU, 
fuU, put. Consequently, cut and put no longer rime. Middle 
•B^ngliaTi I and a were gradually diphthongised till they acquired 
their modem sounds, as in unne and house. The diphthong oi has 
now the same sound as in Middle English ; but that does not imply 
that it has undergone no change. It altered from time to time till 
its accepted value closely resembled the current pronunciation of 
the diphthong in urine, to which it was then assimilated, Dryden 
rimes coin’d, mind\ choice, vice; join, line. Similarly, Pope rimes 
night with doit, mind vtith Join’d; and writes : 

Waller was smooth; but Dryden tanffht to join 

The varying verse, the fulbresounding line, 

The long majestio march, and energy divine. 

In those days, the oi sound was considered ‘low ' in such words as 
join; now it is correct, while the other pronunciation is vulgar, 
dialectic, or comic as in ‘strike ile.’ The influence of the spelling 
helped, in comparatively recent times, to restore the old sound of oi. 

During the last three centuries the consonants have, on the 
whole, been more stable than the vowels ; but they, also, have 
suflered certain change. In words like night, gh seems to have 
been mute by 1600, while the vowel received compensatory 
lengthening. In laugh, enough, thought, sought, gh continued 
to be pronounced into the seventeenth century, though not un- 
modified. Then it disappeared, or was replaced by an / sound. 
In the same century, the Jb sound was vanishing from hum, knee, 
and the g sound from gnaw, gmmied. The first step was for hn to 
become « comMuatiion sdll heard in parts of Perthshire and 
Forfarshire. J. M. Barrie (JLuld Lidht XdgUs, chaf^ viu) has 
T’nowhead instead of Knowheetd. Colonel Lovelace (To Jjucasta) 
could sing, 

Vae whethnir he will let me pees 

Or oot Pta itffl ae lu^ppy aa 1 was. 

But the voicing of e in es, vm, «md other words, has made such a 
rime inadmissible, though Byron (Ohiide Ha/rotd, X7, 14jr3 — 6) md 
Keats (Lamia, 126 — 7) employ wm with voiceleira a Certain 
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9 sounds changed in the seventeenth centuty to as in possum, 
smr€, sugar, ocean, nation', others to iisA, as in leisure, osier, tisual 
During the same period, t following « or jf and followed by I, m, 
or n, regularly became silent, as in castle, chestnut, Christmcts, 
soften. Towai^ the close of the eighteenth century, changes 
started in the pronunciation of initial h and wh. H came to be 
regularly dropped, but it has since reappeared in standard speech, 
partly because of the spelling, partly because it had been retained 
in Ireland and Scotland. So strong was the reaction that h is now 
heard in words where it had all along been silent, as kerb, hospital, 
humour, humble. One of the marks of Uriah Heep’s vulgarity is 
his iteration of ’umhle. In words like when, white, wh began to 
be levelled under w. Purists have sought to revive the sound 
of wh, especially where confusion might result, as in con- 
trasted with wet In recent times one of the most noteworthy 
developments has been the loss of r as a trill. Dr Johnson speaks 
of the ‘rough snarling sound’ of r in his day. Now, it is lost 
medially before other consonants, and finally, in most cases, except 
in combinations whore a vowel sound follows, as /ar aimy. Early 
in modern English, r modified preceding vowela Contrast Middle 
English sterre, hert, herte with present-day star, hart, heart’, and 
note the modern sound of cteri and Derby. In addition, r levelled 
distinct vowels under one sound, as in bird, word, fur \ while it 
sometimes caused a vowel murmur to develop, as in fire, fair, cure. 

Phonetic changes do not necessarily noake a language better 
or worse in its essential character of an instrument to reveal our 
thoughts. The modem pronundation of house, tome, fair need 
not be more expressive, or lees expressive, than the older pro- 
nundation. But, in certain instances, the change may produce 
ambiguity or may be useful only for puna. In the following 
groups, for example, the words were formerly distinct in sound 
but are now identical--yatAer, no, know', ruff, rough. 

Phonetic chimge, as we have seen, forbids rimes formerly allow- 
able, as days witb ease, makes with speaks, great with cheat, 
though poetib tridfidon may admit an obsolete rime and call it 
an eye-rhne, «mi hue with move. On the other hand, new rimes 
may develop : the change in the sound of Middle Englhh slack l now 
pemits sweet to rime wiih meat. Alliteration may, also, be upset 
an altered pronundation. When ckivcdry to sounded with initial 
sh (as if the word were a recent importation from France) inst^ 
of teh, the allitwfttive e^ftoct in Campbell’s SohmJinden is ruined — 
Aad flliarg* with all thjr dhlTalrv. 
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The untrilling of r may spoil the force of onomatopoeia, where that 
depends on the ‘ rough snarling sound.’ 

In Middle English, words of French origin (as wurage, honowr, 
natur^ sometimes had the stress shifted from the last syllable to 
the first. This tendency ha-s increased in modern English, and in 
such words the stress is now permanent on the first syllable. In 
certain words, the throwing back of the stress has taken place 
quite recently. In the seventeenth century, bigoted had the stress 
and spelling of higotfted. The spelling lingered into the eighteenth 
century, as in Burke’s Presevt Pi^eoiitentH. Till about 1820, 
halco'ny was almost the only stress. Cowi>cr, in John Gilpin, 
has 

At Eilinonion hia loving wife 
From tho balcony spied; 

and Byron, in lieppo, rimes bnlconjf with Giorgione. The Oatford 
Emglish Dietiomry points out that, though eoji'temphUe'' occurs 
from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, orthoepists generally 
have ooTUem'pkUe down to tho third quarter of last century. Since 
theiij con'templcaa has more and more prevailed. Similar shifting of 
stress is found in eonmUrate, confi^ate, eompenmU, demomtrate, 
enervate, Uluatrate, but not in remonstrede. Some eighteenth- 
century authorities stressed the last syllable of recondite, others 
(as Dr Johnson) tho middle. Dr Johnson’s way still has followers; 
but The Oaiford English Dictionary stresses the first syllable. 
Till about IRiJO, revenm r^larly had the stress on the middle 
syllable, a pronunciation which to a much later date was current 
in legal and parliamentary circles. 

In spite of the changes in the pronundation of English since 
the close of the sixteenth century, tho spelling has altered little. 
Middle English spelling was phonetically defective ; bui^ still, every 
writer tried to make it represent his own pronundatikMi. !I!ie result 
was a varyii^ <»thogmphy. This continued into the modem 
English period, with additional variations caused by attempts at 
etymological qpelliz^ In tiie early years of the seventeenth 
century, the same volume^ sometimes the same page, has such 
diffferences as the following: heene, bene, hm\ deUer, debter-, 
gtteste, gkeeta', ylee, idee', vitaile, vietuede; hatUie, havghtie; he, 
hee; least, lest. But it begMi to be felt more convenient to keep 
one spelling for a word; ai^ by the end of the eighteenth century, 
our orthographical system was practically in its present shape 
Early in that century, Eddmem Orueoe has surprisee, lyon, iyger, 

* ' Cm'ttmfkUt,’ nid Susntt Bopn, ' it bad •nongb, bat bufeann malua b» lUk.’ 
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cioaffis, ta/ylor. Fifty years later, controwZ, puhlicTt, dutchy, eryer, 
mterimr occur in Burke’s Present Discontents. Johnson spent 
much time and trouble in adjusting what he calls our ‘unsettled 
and fortuitous’ orthography; but he confesses that he was often 
obliged ‘to sacrifice uniformity to custom’: to write convey and 
inveigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and plumtom. An examination 
of his Dictwna'rjf will show that he successfully anticipated the 
orthography that triumphed, or, perhaps, his way commended itself 
to writers and printers ; for, with a few exceptions like chymist,, 
domesticic, dutohess, translatour, his spellings are ours. 

Modern spelling is marked by two features: fixity (such 
diversities as judgment by the side of judgement notwithstand- 
ing), and an almost entire dissociation from the spoken language. 
Phonetic representations like het, Jin, hop, put, are few. On the 
whole, we spell by the eye, not by the ear. llie ear helps little 
in a language where one sign may represent several sounds, as 
ch in which, chemistry, machine', and i in pick, pike, pujue', or 
whore one sound may be represented by a variety of signs, as in 
go, oath, stone, dough, sow, sew, and in caU, keen, deck, chocs, 
quoit 

Though a fixed orthography has not generally chocked phonetic 
change, the spelling has, in certain instances, helped to r^tore an 
older pronunciation, as noted before in regard to oi and h. So, 
too, in words like backward, forward, Bdmvrd, whene, in the 
seventeenth century, the w sound wa« reguladiy dropped. The « 
sound is now generally heard in IdJtm, where it became mute in 
early modem English. A number of words had letters inserted, 
rightly or wrongly, as a clue to the etymology. In some of these, 
the insertion has not affected the pronunciation, as h in doubt', 
0 in scent, vkAuods', g in for^n\ I in scdmoni s in idemd. In 
others, the letter has gradually come to be pronounced, as c in 
perfect, verdict', th (for t) in apothecary, author, mUhem; I in 
fimU, vardt, fedoon, sedder. The struggle of perfet to keep its 
ground agtsdnst perfect is visible in Milton’s poems, where perfect 
and imperfect ooour thiriy-fonr tibnes, twenty-two of them witbont 
c. His Areopagi^Aca has perfeted and emtority. Fault was pro- 
nounced wifliout the 2 sound till into the eighte^oth onttory. 
Pope rimes it with ought, thought’, Dr Johnson says, 'The 2 is 
sometimes sounded, sometimes mute. In conversation it is generally 
suppressed'; and Goldsmith writes, 

fet he was Jdad, or. If a«<r««a ha Mfln» 

The love h# bore to leaifMliHf wwt ha Imili 
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At the present day, solder and falcon may be pronounced with or 
without l\ while falconry and falconer have no I sound. 

Finally, three of the eccentriciticH of English spelling and 
pronunciation may be mentioned. Originally, the noun ache 
differed in spelling and in pronunciation from the verb aike, as 
apeceh from ^eah Alw)ut 1700, however, the noun began to be 
confused in pronunciation with the verb, and then in spelling. 
Dr Johnson registers both forms but makes no distinction. He 
derives the word — wrongly — from Greek consequently, 

prefera ache. For both words we now have the 8]>olling of the 
noun and the pronunciation of the verb. The old pronunciation 
of the noun lingered as a stage tradition into the nineteenth 
centnrj', which oxj>lain8 the saying of the O.P. rioters (IH09), ‘John 
Kemble’s head aitches,’ where they gave the verb the sound of 
the noun. Evidently, Thackeray considered this pronunciation 
sufficiently well known to his readers in 18-19 — 50, for he writes — 
pcrhaiK) imitating Khakcs])earc'H pun in Much Ado — 

. . . Lady Brounoker ; who wiw a druggispH daughter, or mine suefa thing, 
and as Tom Wag remarked of her, never waniml inedidne certainly, for she 
never had an A In her life. (Peadeomt, ohap. vii.} 

Bowl, a vessel, and bowl, a ball, are now 8|>elled and pronounced 
alike. Originally different, they continued distinct into the 
eighteenth century. I^ator, the pronunciation of the former word 
and the spelling of the latter came to bo adopted for both. Oolond, 
with the first I sounded as I, was trisyllabic in the early part of the 
Hcvciitoenth century, as in Milton’s 

Captain or Colonel or Knight in Anua. 

Soon after the restoration It became disyllabic. ‘ It is now,’ says 
Dr Johnson, ‘generally sounded with only two distinct syllables, 
cotnell But another form eoronel had lived in popuUur usage; 
and, in the nineteenth century, while the spelHi:^ idth I rmnained, 
the pronunciation with r was adopted. 

Oramnar 

The story of Boj^fish grammar is a story of simplification, of 
dispensing with graimnidhial forma Though a few inflections hare 
survived, yet, compared wltit OM English, ^e prosent<day language 
has been justly designated cm of lost inflectiona It is analytlq, 
and not synthetic. This stage had rirtually been reaped 
by the beginning of the ssreoteen^ century, though certain 
modifleatioDs have taken {daoe i^oe them 
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One of those is the supersession, in the standard language, 
of Terb forms like cometh (originally midland and southern) by 
northern forms like comes. In the early seventeenth century, 
the prose usage was still -eth The Authorised Version has nothing 
else. In poetry, especially dramatic poetry, the form in -s was a 
licence borrowed from colloquial speech, and helpful for metre or 
euphony, as when Shakespeare has in The Mercfuxnt of Venice, 

Who ehooseth me shall get as much as he deserves; 

and 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes* 

For a time, the custom prevailed of writing -eth, but pronouncing 
In 1643, Bichard Hodges says, 

howsoever wee use to write thus, leadeth it, maketk it, noteth it, raketh it, 
perfumeth it, etc. Yet in our ordinary speech... we say leads it, makes it, 
notes it, rakes it, perfumes it. 

He also gives a list of words ‘alike in sound and unlike in their 
signification and writing,* where we find such groups as, 

Cox, cocks, cocketh up the hay. 

Furze, furreth, furs. 

Jests, gests, gesteth. 

Mr Knox, hee knocketh mmy knocks* 

Rites, rights, wheel-tf^nVA/j, rightetk, writeth* 

IVaits, weights, waiteth\ 

Gradually, -8 predominated, but -eth did not disappear. It was 
heard in church, though, even there, -s was frequently sounded 
instead. In The (no* 147X Steele denounces 

a set readme whe aflbet temockk. a oerlaiA gentlamauHke familiarity of 
tone and ^ laugua^ ae iAtey go o»« oryiug instead of pardoneth and 
absolveth, pardons and absolves* 

In an earlier Speckxiior (no. 136), Addison speaks of 

the change which has happened In our language by the abbreviation of 
several words that are terminated In eth, by substituting an s in the room 
of the last syllable, as in drowns, walks, arrives . . . which In the pronunciation 
of our forefathers were drowneth, walhetk, arriveth* This has wonderfnliy 
multiplied a letter which was before too frequent in the English tougn^ and 
added to that hissing in our language, which is taken so much by 

foreigners; but at &e same time humours our taciturnity and eases ns of 
many superflncms syllables. 

In the days of the romantic revival, poets reeuscStated the 
-eUi, which continues to live in poetry ai^ also, to some eartent, 
in prose. The poet finds it advantageous for rhythm, or rime, 

^ BUis, Borly MeUsh Tromnciatlon, it, lOXS ff. 
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or euphony. Swinburne, in Atalanta in Ccdydon, rimes saith with 
breath, while Tennyson, in The Lady of Shalott, sings. 

And so she weaveth siemlily, 

And little other care hath she. 

Another inflectional shortening occurs in the -ed of verbs. In 
early modern English, the weak vowel hero was dropped in the 
spoken language, except, of course, in forms like mewled, rooted. 
In the higher language, however, -cd was fully sounded after all 
consonants, especially by poets for the sake of metre, who naturally 
also dropped the vowel if necessary, as ShakeH])eare in 

HuiD'^’d and emhracwl by the strumpet wind. 

Gradually, the colloquial usage encroached upon the literary. 
In the passage of The SpeeUUtfr already cited, Addison protests 
against this loss of a syllable. 

‘The same natnrnl averrion to loquacity/ ho says, ‘ has of late yoara made a 
very eonRiderable alteration In our langiiai^e by cloHing in one syllable the 
termination of onr praeterperfoot teneo, as In thoHO worde, drown’d, tDaWd, 
amVcf, for drowned, walked, arrived, which has very much disfltrured the 
tongne, and turned a tenth part of our smoothest words into so many clnsteni 
of oonsonante.’ 

The full syllable has lived on in the liturgirad language, where we 
have hkasid, hdoviid, believed. 

Daring the last two centuries, the second person singular of 
vcrlw (as loveet, loveM, wiU kve) has gradually vanished from 
ordinary usage. This has gone hand in hand witih the disuse of thou. 
In Middle English, French influence led to the employment of ye, 
you. as a ceremonious substitute for thou, thee; and, by IC()(», the 
plural had come to be the regular polite form of address, while 
the singular remained chiefly in family use (parent to child, master 
to servant) and for contempt Thou, consequently, becaune gene- 
rally obsolete, though still retained in poetry, in lituigical language, 
sporadically in dteleots, and by quakmn — ^who mnploy thee as 
nominative oonstraed with third singular. The surrender of them 
is, to some extent, a loss. English has no longer the advantage 
of a &milhir as as a polite style of address nor the clearness 
arising fh)m the power to make a formal distinction in number. 

Further simpUflcatlon in the verb is found in the disappearance 
of subjunctive forms. The only remaining parts are be and were, 
‘ and the forms without -a in the third singular of the present tense. 
The syntax, also, of the suh^nnetive has greatly shrunk sinoe 
Middle English days, and Is still shrinking. At ^mes, however, 
the tendency has been checked. In the seventeenth and the 
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eighteenth century, were of rejected conditions and unfulfilled 
'vrishes seemed to be regularly giving place to was. But it has 
recovered lost ground, and in such constructions was for were 
is now a distinct vulgarism. The subjunctive, however, has 
been entirely or almost entirely abandoned in the following — 
indirect assertions: ‘I think he he transformed into a beast’ 
{As You Like It) ; indefinite adjective clauses : ‘ a prone and 
speechless dialect such as move men ’ {Measme for Meamre ) ; 
concessive clauses regarded as real: ‘no marvel though thou 
scorn thy noble peers, when I, thy brother, am rejected thus’ 
{Edward II) ; and clauses of future time. The last construction 
is still, occasionally, found, especially in poetry : Tennyson writes, 

Till in all lands and through all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 

At the present time, Othello’s ‘Judge me the world’ would 
regularly be expressed by ‘Let the world judge me’; and, 
generally, forms with may, migM, should, would, are, for clearness, 
preferred to simple subjunctives. In ‘Hadst thou been here, my 
brother had not died,’ the apodosis would take tho compound form. 

Other syntactical losses since Shakespeare’s day include the 
constructions ‘good my lord’ and ‘I know thee who thou art’; 
agaimt and without, as conjunctions ; the ethic dative ; the 
accusative and infinitive as subject, now superseded by the 
construction with for: ‘for a man to behave so is absurd’ ; he 
as the auxiliary of perfect tenses in certain intran^tlve verbs, a 
usage still existlngin instances like ‘ he is gona’ In the hSUzabethan 
age, me as the etMc dative was sometimes felt to be obscure 
and was easily mistaken for the direct object This ambiguity 
Shakespeare {The Taming qfthe Shrew, 1 , 2, ad imt) seized upon 
to bewilder the clown Grumio — 

JPetruchio, Tillaln, I say, knock me at this gate 

And tap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. 

Chumio. Uy master Is grown Quarrelsome. I should knock yon first, 
Ai^ then 1 kww altm who oomes by the worst 

^ese old usages have been revived in recent times in poetry and 
historical but, unless skilfully and sparin^y employed, 

they are apt to oi^d, as when Stevenson overdoes the ethic dative 
in The Blaek Arrovh 

In certain nouns, ^e same combination of soui^ may stand 
for different ideas. To the ear, horses reprssttats the gadtive 
singalar as wdl as all tits {dural oases. To the eye, this defset is 
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so far remedied by the device of the apostrophe: horse’s, horses, 
horses’. This distinction began to appear in the seventeenth 
century, but it was not a settled usage till the eighteenth. 

‘The fradnal restriction of the apostrophe to the grenitive,’ says Henry 
Sweet in his New English Grammar, ‘apparently arose from the belief that 
such a gfenitive as princes in the princes booh was a shorteningr of prince 
his, as shown by such spellings as the prince his bookh* 

The employment of his for the genitive suffix was most prevalent 
from 1400 to 1750. In the sixteenth and the seventeenth century, 
it was chiefly used with proper names ending in a sibilant, or to 
avoid an awkward inflectional genitive. It occurs in Dryden, as in 
Astraea Eedux, 

Such is not Charles his too too active age. 

The Prayer Booh of 1662 has, ‘ An<l this we beg for Jesus Christ 
his sake.’ The Pilgrim’s Progress, part ii, hjis ‘ Gains his kindneBs 
to Fceblc-mind.’ Many an old tome is inscribed ‘John Smith his 
book’; and the usage (which still survives, in book-keeping for 
example) was turned by Dickens into a joke in ‘ Bill Stumps, His 
mark.’ 

Many changes exemplify what Addison calls humouring our 
national taciturnity, while they do no ir\jury to clMvmess of 
expression. Old and Middle English revelled in multiplying 
negatives for omphasia The practice was retained by the Eliza- 
bethaus; but, in time, the principle prevailed that two negatives 
contratlict each other and make an affirmative. In standard 
English, we now find one negative only, though, colloquially, wo 
may still hear the old redundancy. Double comparison, another 
Elizabethan characteristic— Ben Jonson reckoned it an elegancy 
of style, ‘a certain kind of English Atticism ’ — began to die out in 
the seventeenth century, and now survives only as a vulgarism. 
Occasionally, however, it app«urs in poetry, as in Swinburne's 
Atcdcmta, 

Toiudt the mcei dimmest height of tremhUng heaven. 

The desire to lop off superfluities accounts for various ty}}es of 
omissions, as q/'in 'That is no use ' ; the verb after to in ' Are you 
going?’— ‘I should like to,’ or ‘He must leave now, though he 
doesn’t want to ’ ; and is in ‘ as usual.’ Swfft still wrote the last 
in full (GvUivei^B Travds, part H, chap, i), ‘ Whereof three or four 
came into the room, as it is usual in farmers’ houses.' 

> *I might here oburv* that the wme lingk lettw [«] os many osearioM does 
the office of a Whole word and lepMtente Ibe Sts and Ssr of ot» foxefatben.' 

AddisoHi Th« Spiotator^ no. 105. 
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Further condensation is seen in the wide use in modem 
English of the attributire noun instead of a phrase more or less 
lengthy. The usage began in Middle English, and has iSeen 
vigorously extended in present-day language. It is regularly 
employed in all kinds of new phrases, as when we speak of 
Jnrthday congraltdatiom, Oanada halBom, a motor garage. 
Compound expressions are similarly applied, as loose leaf hook 
mamfacturers. The Prevention of Gradty to Animals Act, a 
dog-m-the-mcmger policy. 

The attributive noun is not an isolated phenomenon in English. 
It belongs to the widespread tendency whereby a part of speech 
jumps its category. The dropping of distinctive endings made 
many nouns, for example, identical with the corresponding verbs; 
and, consequently, form presented no obstacle to the use of the 
one for the other. The interchange was also facilitated by the 
habit of indicating a word’s function or constructioit by its 
position in the sentence. This liberty became licence in the 
Elizabethan age. * Almost any part of sjKioch,’ says R A, Ablwitt, 
‘can be used as any other part of speech Later usage him Ixjcn 
more restrained, but of the liberty advantage has been amply 
and profitably taken. The following are exauiples of ituuiis con- 
verted into verbs in recent times : ape, balloon, burlesque, cartoon, 
dovetail, gas, laager, lampoon, loot, palaver, sAy, taUor, teUacope, 
tiptoe, tool-, of verbs into nouns: build, flutter, haul, sha/mpoo, 
sip, sneer, meeste, splash, tinMe, trmd ; of a^jeotivee into verbs: 
grey, tidy. To distinguish the double flonotion, the pronunciaf^on 
is sometimes varied, as a good redord but to record' it ; an agtd 
man but he ag(e)d rapidly. 

An extreme instance of this freedom appMn in sentences 
transformed, for the nonce, into attributes, as when Dickens writes, 
‘a little man with a pujBfy “Say-nothing-to-me-or-I’lI-contradict- 
you " sort of countenance ' ; or into verbs, as in Browning’s linos, 

WUle, treodiog denre row and numnoulns, 

You ‘Tommy-nuike-room^or-yonr-unole’ lu. 

One mj^i have expected that the tendency to simpliiy would 
lead Etugli s fc , to abdidi the strong corrugation with its numerous 
oompUoatiioQs; hid, apparently, any Ifiae towards uniformity has 
been oounteraoted % oonservatism linked with tbt wi N wIodty 
which the strcfflg mbs possess in clearness, bravltf Mss oi 
pronunciation. Weak fame have, indeed, been adopted, as erotoed 
for crew, dimbed frsr dSomh, melted for mefltm. On the other 
^ i. 3haJp$$peariam I&irodootioa 1 890. 
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hand, certain verbs, as dig and stick, formerly weak, are now 
strong. It was in the eighteenth century that dvg prevailed over 
digged, which is the only form found in Shakespeare, The 
Authorised Version and Milton. Dng and stwh are easier 
sounds than digged and slicked. Within the strong conjugation, 
numerous changes have been made. In the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century, there was a general movement towards 
supplanting the form of the perfect participle by the form of the 
past indicative. Shakespeare used mistook for mistaken, drove 
for driven, vsrote for written. Goldsmith and other eighteenth- 
century writers did the same ; and, in their days, drmik threatened 
to supersede drunk. In present-day English, the original parti- 
ciples have, as a rule, been restored, though stood has permanently 
displaced stonden. 

Other parts of speech have been regularised. One instance is 
the modem distinction Ijetween who and which as relatives. In 
the Elizabethan age, these pronoutis could refer indifferently to 
persons and things, a usage which lasted into the eighteenth 
century. In the first half of the preceding century, they had 
seemed likely to drive out ihat\ but, in time, that recovered 
lost ground and even encroached upon the others. Steele {The 
Spectator, no. 78, cf. na 80) sets forth the grievances of who and 
which in a petition to Mr Spectator— 

...your xwtitioneni, being In a forlorn and deatitute oondition, know not to 
whom we should apply onraelves for relief, beoanae there la hardly any tummi 
alire who has not injured na. Nay, we apeak it with Borrow, even yon 
yourself, whom we should anspeet of such a praotloe the last of aU mankind, 
can har^y acquit yodraelf of having given us some cause of complaint. We 
are descended of ancient famlllea, and kept up our dignity and hononr many 
yeata, till the Jaokaprst that aapptauted na. 

liater in the eighteenth century, who and which (»me again Into 
&vour ; and the three relatives have since been advaDtageously 
employed to ftdfil diflferent functions. 

In ElizabethMU English generally, a strange welter appears 
in the oases of pronouns— nominative for accusative, accusative 
for nominatiTe. I^noe then, order has been, for the most part, 
restored : nonfinativa sad aocusatiiTe are^ as a rule, oonectly 
employed. We have M, however, suah expresidons as *Who is 
that for?’ But ‘It is me* is not frequent till the first half of 
the eighteenth century. IMore that, ‘It is V was genmuL 
In Middle English, the two methods of comparing a4}eotivss— 
by inflection and by perii^towis— were employed indiscrindnately. 
Liater, the method was regularised*, and inflectional oompaiison 
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became restricted to monosyllables and to such disyllables as 
the addition does not make discordant Sixteenth-century writers 
supply examples of what we now consider uncouth shapes — eto- 
qa&nJt&r, virtuomer, owtijieicdest, eaiedtmiett,fmmme»t, 
tediovseit, unwUlingest. Sometimes, the pages of recent poets 
and prose-writers bristle with forms like da/ringest, tmnderfuleat, 
voretcheder. 

In Middle English and early modem English (for example, in 
Shakespeare and The Avthorised VertAoni), ^laU and wUl, when 
employed as auxiliaries, are not in conformity with present-day 
usage. This, established itself in the seventeenth century, but 
only in England. It never got a footing in the Scottish or the 
Irish dialect; and natives of Scotland and Irolaitd find it hard, if 
not impossible, to acquire the standard system with its intricate 
rales ^ 

By the beginning of the modern English period, do was in 
regular use as an auxiliary ; and it seemed as if the forms with do 
and did were to oust those without At first, no fixed principle 
guided the employment of do lerite, did write,, for write., wrote.. 
It might be euphony, or perspicuity, or metre, or caprice. Com- 
pare jihe following: 

So they did eat, and were flillod. Mark, vUi, 8. 

Bejoioe with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 

Romant, xU, 

It lifted up it head, mid did addreea 

Itseif to motion. Scmdet, i, 2, 215 1. 

In the early seventeenth century, however, tiie language began to 
restrict do to certain special fimctions. 'Does he write?* came 
to take the place of ‘Writes he? ’ ‘He did not write* the place of 
‘ He wrote not* In affirmations, the custom arose of avoiding do 
except for emphasis, or in particular cases where the order of 
words requires it, as in ‘So quietly does he come,* ‘Nor did be 
hesitate.’ But the indiscriminate use of unemphatic do did not 
readily vanish; and that gave point to Pope’s gibe in 1711, 

While expletives thrir feeble aid do Join, 

In his IHeiUtmaff (1766), Johnson brands unemphatic db ‘M a 
vicious mode cl iiwedh.’ A quarter of a century later, ho writes 
(I4»60 of tho JPoafrX ‘'Hie words do and did^ whldi so modh 
degrade in present tarnation the line that admits them, were in 

1 Gwald MoUo7*i bcKik m iabjaoi bat aa Iti aab-titk Xxkh 

and J. K. Bardt (PTh^n a Man^t dhap« xm) ntaa Urn to poke fun at 

a fellow-Soot. . * 
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the time of Cowley little censured or avoideti’ In spite of Johnson, 
later poets have gladly availed themselves of do and did for pur- 
poses of metre. Till recent times, doest and rfost, doeth ami doth 
were not differentiated in use. In vain one searches the 1611 
edition of The Aidhoriaed Versimt to find why doth ap|)cars iti 
one place, doeth in another. The nineteenth century made doest, 
doeth, the verb of full meaning, dost, doth, the auxiliary. 

But^ during the last three centuries, English has not merely 
been regularised and simplified. It has also devised new gram- 
matical material to improve the old or replace the lost. 

One of tlio most striking inventions is its. A clear and un- 
ambiguous possessive was re(inired for neuters, in place of the old 
his and the stopgap it, both felt to be inconvenient Tlio earliest 
known instance of its is in Florin’s Worlde qf Wordea (1698), 
whore part of the explanation of sitontaneamente. is 'for its 
owne sake.' Though in colloquial use before this date, the now 
pronoun found favour in literature very slowly. It does not 
occur in the 1611 edition of The AtUhorised Veridon. A few 
examples appear in Shakespeare, but only in plays printed after 
his death, while three are met with in Milton’s pooti^ and some 
in his prOTe. Its, however, was too uaeftil to be ignored, and, by 
1660, had won a place in the language. The idea that it was an 
upstart had disappeared before the end of the century, and Bidden 
censured Ben Jouson for writing in Catiline, 

Though heaven shonld speak with all hia wrath at onoe, 

remarking ‘Heaven, is ill syntax with his.’ So quickly was the 
old usage forgotten. 

Our period has also established a now verbal — ^the gerund. 
TMb form ori^nated in the use of nouns in 4nff preceded by the 
and followed by qf. The preposition was frequently omittedl, a oon- 
structiou which lasted till through the eightemitit eentuiy. Steele 
writes, ‘a very great diflbrenoe between the reading a prayer and 
a gazette’; Swift, 'you owe the cultivating those many virtuee’; 
and Goldsmitih, 'the gaining two or three battles, or the taking 
half a score of towns.' But 2%e had also been dropped, as In 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Desmve well at my hands by helping me ' ; and thiu 
shorter form was destined to prevail Though always retaining 
certain noun functions, these fbrxns were considered to belong 
to verbs; and, by analogy, oihsm were constructed which had not 
and could not have nouns to ooirespond, as ' He boasts hemim 
mm the game,’ ‘ He was annoyed at being eoniratlieted.’ 
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In the syntax of the gerund, a genitive case or a possessive 
pronoun must sometimes precede, as ‘we could prevent his knowing 
it’ . To express the same notion, a variant construction is ‘prevent 
, him knowing,’ found frequently in recent writers. This has been 
attacked as ungrammatical and illogical, but is defended on the 
ground of long descent and greater concreteness. 

A noticeable feature of the English verb is its wealth of tenses, 
whereby, precise and accurate expression is given to many shades 
of meaning. Though our mode of tense formation by auxiliaries 
began in Old English and was gradually extended in Middle 
English, it has been, for the most part, settled and developed in 
modem times. Forms like I am writing existed long ago ; but 
it was well into the seventeenth century before the current 
distinction arose between I am writing, the actual present, and 
I write, the present of general application or of habit ‘Our 
friends all stay for you,’ in The MerehmU of Veniee, and, ‘Behold, 
three men seek thee,’ in The Acie of the Aposttes, show the usual 
mode of expressing the actual present three centuries ago, while 
the regular form today would be are staying and are seeking. 
The double forms are also distinguished in the past and the future 
tensea The corresponding passive forms in -mg were much later in 
origin than the active, and at first met witih fierce oppoeitlon, in spite 
of their manifest convenience and freedom from ambiguity. Con- 
structions like ‘The house is being built' and ‘Babbits were bain g 
shot in the field ' have not been traced frirther badk the laei^ 
de(^e of the eighteenth century, ' These fionas, however, were 
ktevitable, since iEkig^sh makes a wider use of the paarive voice 
than any other modem literary language. How ontnuninelled the 
English passive is, may be seen frt the fhot that^ not content with 
a construction like ‘A book was given him,' the language has 
devised ‘He was given a book.’ 

Two other constructions may be mentioned. The genitive in - s 
must stand immediately befine its governing noun or separated 
therefrom only by qualifiers. This {nrodaoed the peculiar modem 
usage by wh^ -s is detadbted the word r^y governs^ 
and athwhed to some group oontaining that word, as ‘ The jMhltfr 
in-law’s gift,’ ‘The Hoke of Oldenburg’s dominions.' The 4etsidh> 
ment jhas gcme too iur in * Tbie man 1 saw yesterday’s attempt,’ 
where the relative daose is regarded aa united with mm to make 
one com^und word. Another innovation, involvtog a minor 
change, is ‘the split infinitive,’ when a word or phrase is inserted 
between the to and ther verbal part of the jls^tive. Though 

B. L. XIV, OH. XV. 39 

* 
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existing in Middle English, this construction seems to have 
become most common in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. It has been defended on the plea of occasional superiority 
in clearness and emphasis. Purists, however, have energetically 
denounced it and sometimes branded its presence as a sign of 
stylistic depravity. And certainly many examples are extremely 
ugly and in very bad taste. 

The extent to which English grammar has been simplified, 
has tempted some to speculate whether it could not be simplified 
still further. They have suggested that we might dispense with 
these, and those', and might drop s in the third person of the 
present tense. Others demand the evolution of fresh material — 
new pronouns of the third person for indirect speech, and a new 
pronoun, of singular number and common gender, to refer to 
everyone, each, in order to avoid the inconvenience of ‘ Everyone 
did what they could’ or ‘Each did his or her best’ 

Vocabulary 

During the last three centuries, the vocabulary of English has 
displayed the characteiistio marks of a living tongue — words have 
become obsolete, words have altered in meaning, words have been 
created. In addition, many words have been borrowed, and the 
borrowing has been world-wid& 

: It is sometimes hard to determine if a word is reaUy obsolete, 
for it may linger in obscurity and then suddenly emerge. To 
thieve, found in Old English, then for long unrecorded, reappears 
in the seventeenth century. Through their occurrence ii» the 
Prayer Booh, in the Bible, and in Shakespeare’s plays, many 
expressions, though disused in ordinary speech and writing, have 
remained in knowledge and can hardly be termed obsolete. Again, 
the romantic revival restored old words to literature, some of which 
have returned into genarad use. To this clase belong words like 
nearly lost in the eighteenth century but revived in the 
nineteenth ; elfish ; hm, archaic about 1600 , afterwards reintro- 
duced as a poetic synonym for colour ; to jeopard ; to smoulder ; 
soothfast, brought back by Sir Walter Scott 

Some words natnially fell out of use with the otijects they 
denoted, as orovid (fiddleX ^yordoon (half-pikeX But, in msi^ 
caseE^ the exact reason for disuse is ol^re. It may he to avoid 
ambiguity or to obtain greater vividnest^ the feeling that a word 
is played out or merely the longing for novelty. The foUowlag 
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are examples of words' obsolete in the standard language since 
Shakespeare s time * ciccztCf l^tssoTi^ "hTtchlc^ cy^yr^ss ^gauze^^ 
(gather in harvest), gmt (graceful), grin (a snare), hent, mak^ort, 
neeze, nesh, pinJt (small), rear (half-cooked), terrestrious, uneath. 
Other words may be regarded as archaic, employed to impart an 
antique flavour to speech or writing, as cm (if), anon, astonied, 
hen^ay, cerUa, coU (uproar), ear (to plough), dd, feat (adroit), /ere, 
glist&r, gobbet, Imar, leamng (falsehood), leman, murrey, nim, 
peradverOure, sennight, sooth, targe, thole, thrall, throughly, vaals 
(perquisites), yare. 

When we meet an obsolete word, its strangeness puts us on our 
guard : not so a word which, while still in common use, has under- 
gone a change of meaning. Its familiar api>carance lulls the mind 
into accepting it at its most familiar value, while, in reality, its 
meaning is quite diflerent Shakespeare's ‘Security is mortals’ 
chiefest enemy,’ the Biblical injunction to the receivers of the 
talents ‘Occupy till I come,’ the petition in the Prayer Book 
‘that they may truly and indiflFerently minister justice,’ must 
frequently be misunderstood. Some thinking is required to dis- 
cover the precise meaning of Swift’s ‘whole pack of dismals 
coming to you with their black equipage,’ while Goldsmith’s ‘ loud 
laugh that spoke the vacant mind ’ is often so quoted as to betray 
misapprehension of what he meant by wumA. 

In some of the numerous words which have altered in 
during the last three centuries the change is slight, in othera It is 
very great, in all the result is a real addition to the capadiy of 
the language. When a name is required for a new me nhanical in- 
vention, for a new idea, for a disturbance in the body polidc, instead 
of coining a word, we may employ an old word with a new sense. 
The application of mtde in spinning, of fy'oin in railways of 
negative in photography, exempHfles how inventions divert words 
into new channels. Sometimes, as in the case of train, the 
new channel comes to be one of the most important. Nine- 
tewth-oentury politios gave new meanings to conserwxtim, 
miondet, Uhmd, raeUeal, aa seventeenth-oentury troubles dMi 
to pttrUan, roundhead, oavaUer, oovoncmter. The new nss m^ 
originate in iSm dsaire for a fresh and vivid diM% niirinw, which 
at first may be dUbbed t^bang, as guinea-^ (a paid dfreetorX ffo 
bdldheaded (to stake all and disregard conseqaencesX VkidUtnrd 
(negro), pomtf (headOt The fhct that preeoudy now means ‘ by mrd 
by’ testifies to the nniversaUty of procradination, Oonceited no 
longer signifies foU of imagination, ftiU Iwt snggests 

S9— a 
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thinking too highly of oneself, since one’s estimate of oneself 
inclines to be too high. Oenmre acquired its notion of fault-finding 
because we are apt to be harsh in jud^ng others. Words may 
change for the better, or for the worse ; may be widened in sense 
or narrowed. Politician, nowadays, does not necessarily connote 
scheming, nor does emtdation, as formerly, convey the bad meaning 
of envy, malicious rivalry. Clever, in the eighteenth century, was, 
according to Dr Johnson, ‘a low word scarcely ever used but in. 
burlesque or conversation; and applied to anything a man likes, 
without any settled meaning.’ On the other hand, officiom has 
dropped its former good sense of obliging; disgust has taken 
the notion of loathing; and blooming, because employed as a 
euphemism, now bears the sinister meaning it was intended to 
gloss over. Romantic writers elevated the meaning of bard and 
minstrel, narrowing, also, the latter, which is no longer applied to 
buffoons and jugglers. Science has been severely restricted in 
its most common use, while, except in dialect or as an archaism, 
meed has ceased to mean food in general. Figurative usage is 
frequently the starting point of a permanent change in sense. 
Copper may designate something made of the material, as a coin 
or a vessel; and then, when another material is substituted, the 
previous name may remain. We now apply copper to coins of 
bronze and vessels of iron, just as we call one article a shoehorn 
though made of silver, and another a fire-iron though made of 
brass. Association of ideas plays a great part in transferring 
namea An example of this is the application of bluestocking to 
Barebone’s parliament in the seventeenth century, and to a group 
of learned ladies in the eighteenth ^ An invention, a production, 
a practice, may take its name from the originator, from the 
place of origin, or from some place or person connected with it 
This, in recent times, has added an extremely varied number of 
words to English; as to boycott, to bwrhe, to sfumghd, pmMecik, 
mackirdoA,gm\p, glmgarry, ekester^d, jersey, cardigan, Joseph, 
ulster, weSimiftom, snider, shrapnel, gedUng, negus, somdwich, 
glenlivet, dkeddow, ga^ (in greengage), mocha, slraiQupey, hernmn, 
brougham, Hmeri^ gv^ moMk. Otiners of this type belong, in 
part, to the section on derivation, since they have been prepaid 
for use by the addition of formal endings; as bomeMse, bowd- 
lerise, gromgerise, mamdemiee, daltonism, grumdpism, modaprop- 
ism, spoonerism, pulewuMcm, foHom, procvMeom, peeler. When 
we employ burke to mean stafle a rumour or an enquiry, we really 
1 Set, anU, jip. SU—S, 
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make one word do the work of several, i.e. ‘ to stifle a rumour as 
Burke stifled his victims.’ One recent example of this shortening 
is vsirdess, to indicate Marconi’s system of telegraphy. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, tdegraphy was applied to transmitting 
messages by moving arms attached to posts. When electricity was 
employed, the term was dectrie tdegraphy ; but, as this method 
predominated, it monopolised the word tdegraphy, and electric 
‘was dropped. Marconi’s system received the name wirdess 
tdegraphy, and then the a<^ective alone came to designate the 
whole. 

The two chief methods of word-making— composition and deriva- 
tion — are extensively employed in modem English. Composition 
is very prominent in Old English, especially in poetry. Later 
English gave up certain of the old methods of compounding. This 
surrender has frequently been exaggerated, and the assertion has 
more than once been made that English is, in consequence, weakened 
as a language. But, since English achieves by other means the 
primary end and aim of language — communication between man 
and man — why should it be termed enfeebled? Instead of com- 
pounding, English often prefers to make a noun do the work of an 
a^ective or a verb, or it borrows from other tongues. And who 
shall say that English has done wrong in choosing loans like disciple 
and impenetrahU rather than coinages like Ucmii^-hmght and 
wndrivethrovghsome'i English seems to feel tibat a word need 
not always consciously define or describe what It stands for. Xt is 
sufiScient if the word designates. But modem EngBsh has kept 
a rich store of compounds and possesses the power to coin more 
Trae, our poetry no longer temm with ^e formations found in 
Beowviif. But the practice of compounding is proved from such 
examples as Milton’s ccm/d3rtirsdmcd, nm/uy-tmmMing; Gray’s 
fecdher-cmctwred, mosamdmaBd/tsg ; Keats’s s^de-mdsnoed ; 
Shelley’s jposOTOw-toinpBd; Tlcvpymx)!sgh(my-gladed‘, Swinburne’s 
smrforgottm’, Arnold’s rap-crcwmd', Browning’s dm-pmdsd. 
Kor is it only the poets that employ this device All strata of the 
language— -from slang to poetic prose— possess compounds. They 
crowd our larger dictionaries in battalions, many of quite recent 
origin, while they swarm in newspapers and magazines, elamouzing 
for recognition as valuable additions to the vocabnlazy. And, 
besides using native material, English appropriates fbreii^ words 
and stems, which it linkB together, ^mettmes ho arMtrary frshion, 
to produce shapes often hybrids, ‘that would have made Quin- 
tilian stare and gasp.' A few instances of these are (terodrome. 
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avtoca/r, hihliomama, haromeUr, cydostyle, hydnroplane, joco- 
serious, kaleidoscope, megalomania, neo-catholic, neolithic, 
ornithorhyncus, pandemonium, pa/nora/ma, pha/ntasmagoria, 
photograph, pictograph, pseudo-Gothic, quasi-war, somnam- 
budist, stereoscope, tdephone, eincograph, soology. Many words 
of this type have been coined to supply the needs of inventors 
and men of science. English, as a rule, chooses this method 
of making a scientific terminology in preference to employing 
native terms with their intimate associations. Greek and, in a 
less degree, Latin are the chief sources \ 

The following compounds, all modern, exemplify various modes 
of coining from native materials; Mng-emp&ror, hero-worship, 
mod-doctor, teacup, bushranger, catspom, dothed>rmh, baMot-box, 
badkwoodsman, sponge-cake, jackass, tomcat, tomfoolery, spokes- 
womaai, sportsman, easy-chair, yellowback, dreadnought, holdaU, 
hnownothing, makeweight, sMnflint, »poil^ort, outvoter, over- 
mamJtd, to outclass, to overdevelop, to caseharden, to copperbottom, 
to roughgrind, duty-free, colour-blind, absent-minded^ one-ideaed, 
om-legged, one-roomed, r<mnd-faeed, great-coated, bounty-fed, 
ierry-buUt, seorbome, seorwashed, sdf -governing, sdf-cmbred, 
Mglflown, cold-drawn, fresh-run, calf-boumd, chance-sown 

In forming derivatives, many of the Old English prefixes and 
BUlS^es are no longer employed. To compensate for this, unlimited 
use is made of foreign prefixes and suffixes. 

The native prefixes most frequent in modem formations are 
be-, mis-, tm- (reversal of action), (negative), as in bespangle, 
be^vU", mi8apprehend,miscondu<^,nmspell', urdiimber,unpatriotic. 
The number of un- words, in both senses, is enormous. Tine Old 
Boglish suffixes -ster, -dom, -en, dmg, -some, are still employed, 
though not extensively, to make new words; as tipster, boredom, 
freshen, Ughten, primelmg, admerdmesorne. On the other hand, 
-ed, -er, -fd (for nouns and adjectivesX -img, -ish, -less, -ly (for 
adjecrives and adverbs), -ness, -ship, -y, are freely and widely 

1 This appeals whm m ^xamizie th« eompousda of t0k'- aad titra-, * Down to tho 
laat years of the ISth ceutiwy,* l«ky» Sic A* H. Murray, * the only Ule- words 

were Tblbsoopb and two derivatiTes ; then, In 1704r^ came Tslsgsaph, with two 
derivatives ; but now, with UUg^hotogrci^hyi and the IUm, the t$l$- 

words have grown from Dr JTohnsan^s to 180, and dU 16 columns--an example of 
how scientific discovery and inveaidon have enlarged the existing vooabolary. , 
words in tetra^ are even more numerous (250, besides chemical terms Innumei^M 
and occupy 19 columns,’ Nine utra- words are found before 1600* twenty-one mm 
appear between 1600 and 1800, for all the rest the nineteenth century is rasponiCblew 
[The Osofcrd JSngUsh Dictiomry,) 

9 This type (adjective + noun + -ed) is very prevalent in present-day Bngltldi, 
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sulBxed, as talented, self-coloured, sJcaler, tobogganer, boxful, 
artful, cydmg, homing, baddish, mulish, fngerless, tiddess, yearly, 
suavdy, aloofness, nothingness, championship, slangy, fidgety. 
The foreign prefixes and suffixes come fix>m Latin, Greek and 
French. They are not added merely to stems from their own 
language, but, without restriction, they combine with stems from 
anywhere to make new English words. The following exemplify 

(1) the commonest foreign prefixes; (2) the commonest foreign 
suffixes — (1) ante-chapel, ante-diluvian, anti-macassar, anti-Dar- 
winian, bi-weeMy, bi-miUionaire, cir(nmamMent, cis-Elizabethan, 
co-edneation, counter-attraction, counler-dodtvise, decentralise, 
disarrange, disbel^f, enslave, eas-Prime-Minister, ex-offieial, extra- 
mural, international, interinmne, nmrinAervention, pre-arrange, 
post-glacial, postgraduate, pro-tariff-r^orm, recount, re-c^orest, 
semi-detached, mbmarine, sub-Mngdom, euper-heat, tdlra-radical', 

(2) clubbable, traceable, blockade, orangeade, hreedtage, approval, 
prudential, Johnsoniana, nitrate, vaiccmate, addressee, auctioneer, 
Carlylese, leatherette, Frenchifiaation, beautification, speech^, 
Addisonian, Byronic, butterine, jingoism, toadyism, positivist, 
Jacobite, pre-Raphaelite, hypnotise, ooeidise, streamlet, booMet, 
bereavement, oddments. 

Of minor modes of word-production active during the last 
three centuries, the first to be noticed consists in change of accent 
One word thus becomes two, differing in sound and sense, an<3^ at 
times, in spelling; as conjure', corijwe‘, hxlman, htmomd’, udban, 
urba/nd, A second mode is shortening — part of the habit o(nxnu<ni 
in English and frequently assailed 1^ purists. Swift stragi^ed for 
years against mob, an abbreviation of moh&e vdgus', but in vain. 
Mob has proved a valuable addition to the vocabulary. Abbrevia- 
tions are not additions unless the shortened form differs, more or 
less, in meaning from the original, or, while retaining the meaning, 
is applicable under different circumstances.' Sometimes it is the 
last part of the word that remains, as bus from omnibus, ung from 
periung, cute firom amte, van from cararan. More frequently it it 
the first part that remains, as cob from ecdmolet, cad from eadtft. 
Miss from Mitiress, nawy from navigator, rd&e from rdks-hdl, 
tar (a saSlmrX ft'wo tarpmdnn, UcJt (credit), fr^om tjobst. Port (l3»e 
wineX from Oporto, bas lost both head and foil saode has 

been termed ’badk-fiwmatlon.' The word hrrgtar, fiw* eatample, 
was r^arded a# ooB^tSukag the suffix seeu in liar; and, by a piece 

» St- haa been eou^toyed with speolol freqoency eisee abont 18». The number of 
forme made with it is ‘praetioahy infinite,’ eaya Tht Onfiird Urolith PietUmary. 
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of false logic, it was assumed that, as Har presupposes to lie, so 
burglar presupposes to hwrgU. Similarly to sidle was made from 
ddding, taken for a participle. Other modem back-formations are 
to cAar (burn), from cAarcoaZ; to frivd from. frivol(ms‘, to process 
from procession-, to roughride from ronghrider-, to spring clean 
from spring (deeming; to stoke from stoker; to subedit, from sub- 
editor; to sulk from svdhy; to swindle from swindler; to tigJdlace 
from tighUacing or tighUowed. 

Finally, we may note words which seem to have ‘sprung up’ — 
instances, in fact, of ‘root-creation.’ For the most part, they are 
words originating in onomatopoeia, the principle underlying the 
poet’s music, in Tennyson : 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees, 

as well as more obtrusively in Browning : 

Bang-mhang,4akmg goes the drum, tootlede-tootU the flfe. 

The term onomatopoeia has been widened to include words which, 
while not precisely imitating the sound, yet commend themselves 
to the ear as symbolic suggestions to the mind of the sound’s effect. 
Such words continually arise. To ridikmle ‘swell’ modes of utter- 
ance, lordirda originated about 1888; powrpom was a soldier’s 
invention in 1899, during the South African war; pm^-pong 
appeared with the game in 1900, ping itself (for the ring of rifle 
bullets) being then some fifty years old. A few similar modem 
creations are hoo, fiss, flurry, fribhle, fuss, hubblebubhle, hurdp- 
gwrdp, Jildwake, miaow, mimvny-piminy, puff-puff, ratatat, 
snigger, sniflUng, splutter, splodge. 

"When a new term is required, rather than coin a word or 
burden an old one with a fresh meaning, English often borrow 
The earliest known English contains loans; and, in modem times, 
borrowing has been extensively practised—eo extensively, indeed, 
that, in recent dictionaries, only about one-fifth, or, at most, one- 
fourth, of the words can claim to be native. This, of course, is no 
test of their use ; for,wfhile scientific works, especially on chemistry, 
may be written in, perhaps, equal parts, foreign and native, the 
percentage of native words in works of literature may rise to 85 
or 90, or even more. Taking; however, the- vocabulary as it stands 
in a dictionary, we are justified in calling it much more composite 
than it ever was before. But, whatever be the elements composing 
our vocabulary, the mode in which they are employed is purely 
BnglisL Foreign words soon cease to be treated as aliens: they 
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Apfe naturalised and become subject ‘ to all the duties and liabilities 
of English words.’ 

In the seventeenth century, as is shown by writers like Sir 
Thomas Browne, there was a continual influx of Latin words, 
many of which, however, failed to establish themselves in the 
language. French influence, after 1660, checked Latin borrowing. 
This age was also a time of sifting of the vocabulary. A large 
number of words, chiefly Latin, borrowed since the renascence, 
did not survive the end of the seventeenth century, and most of 
the survivors are still with us. Borrowing from Latin and French 
has gone on to the present day. The war of 1914, like other wars, 
seems likely to add to our stock. Conivn/unigue has secured a firm 
foothold in our newspapers not only for French oflicial communica- 
tions but, also, for British, German and Russian, and even South 
Aftican. From French and from other languages of Europe we 
have borrowed words of commerce, of seafaring, of science, of art, 
of literature, of social life. War, exploration, trading, colonising 
and travelling have brought us words from America, Africa, Asia, 
Australia and the islands of the sea, while the Celtic tongues at 
home have added to the store. It is sometimes diflicult to know 
the immediate source of a loan. A word may come to us from 
French, or it may be taken from Latin though it mimics the French 
mode. Words from distant lands may, for example, reach us 
through Italian or Spanish, throng French or Dutch. English 
has received from French the Aralflc homi, f/mmet, aqfa and 
aero; the Turkish odcduque and kiosk-, the Russian ukase; the 
Mcodcan and oe^^ From the Dutch came the Malay 

eoekatoo; from the Portuguese the Persian sepoy and the East 
Indian teak; from Spanish the Peruvian puma, Italian handed 
on the Persian hamar-, an Indian vemact^ gave us jhe Persian 
^lawl. Gaelic words like emm, ingle, tporrom entered English 
from the Scottish dialect. Many classical Greek words have 
been transmitted by Latin or have assmned a Latin shape, as 
atmosphere, chrystdis, geology, monad, nausea, oasis, o^opus, 
phase, phenomenon, phonetic, phosphorus, siphon, sporoM^ 
thesmms. 

During the Iasi three centuries, the sources from whi(^ Es^^Ush 
has borrowed most freely have been French, I«tin, Greek and, to 
a leas extent, IteRux The loans are of great variety, which, in 
a fragmentary way, appears in the following Hsia SVom Latin we 
have such words as arma, aans, hadJOns, eaetus, dreus, devastate, 
deviate, exert, faesim&e, finrago, fortuitous, hedhumadon, 
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inccmdescent, incipient, indigenous, indulge, jol(^,jv/nction,lovrva, 
mcmimvm, minim/um, moUmca, ndyula, noxious, nucleus, oktrude, 
odium, omnivorous, osseous, otiose, par, pendulum, permeate, 
preclude, puerile, quadruped, quota, ratio, reluctant, sinecure, 
spontaneous, tact, tandem, terrific, uMerior, vertigo, veto, viaduct; 
from Greek, autonomy, cace^Juynous, eesmia, euphemism, exegesis, 
heterodox, idiomatic, hinetic, Teudos, meteorology, monotony, nous, 
orthodox, ostracise, panoply, semantic, tonic, eymotic ; from 
French, avalanche, hadimage, hagatelU, harradks, bivouac, bronze, 
bueeamer, burlesque, chauffeur, chicane, cockade, cutlet, deboudi, 
decamp, dragoon, echdon, emharrass, facade, gala, glacier, 
hangar, isolation, lampoon, levee, moraine, mystify, ndtve, ogre, 
oxygen, parachute, parasol, parade, parvenu, picnic, piston, 
prude, quadriUe, ration, ricodiet, rou4, rouge (cosmetic), routine, 
sash (of window), sCcmce, solidarity, sobriquet, souffle, souvenir, 
tableau^ terrorism, trousseau, vaudeville, zouave; from Italian, 
balcony, bravura, crescendo, dado, dUettante, extranaganm, 
granite, grotto, incognito, ivfi/uenza, lava, martello, oboe, opera, 
pianoforte, quartet, regatta, semolina, sirocco, solo, sonata, 
soprema, terracotta, vdtramarine. From the other European 
tongues, the loans are for fewer though still important The 
following exemplify what we owe to Dutch— easd, 
gas, Hottentot, husde, kink, maulstick, morass, ogle, roster, shale 
(on ice), sketdi, sloop, smack (ship), splice, taffrail, tattoo (of drum), 
trigger, yacht; to South African Dutch — commandeer, kraal, 
laager, ^oor, ^arnbok, trek, veldt; to Spanish — castamt, cigar, 
fiotilla, garrotte, guerrilla, junta, quadroon, regalia (cigar), 
sambo, sierra, siesta; to PortugUMe— oi&aiross, cobra, dodo, emu, 
joss, palaner, verandah, zebra; to Qcno&xi—fidd^ar, gneiss, 
krisgspid, lager, mangd-umrzd, poodle, plunder, quartz, sumMer, 
wcdlz, Zeitgeist, sme; to Ruseian — droskp, kmvt, mammaih, 
samovar, steppe ; to Hungarian — shako, tahosy (wine) ; to Polish — 
mamrha; to Icelandic— pejrser; to Swedish — doyd; to Norwegian 
—fiord, eJd ; to Welsh — cromdeoh, eisteddfod ; to Gaelic — day- 
more, ptarmigem, pibroch ; to Irish — bansJm, Fenian, shilldagh, 
Tory; to Breton— 

When we come to Asia» we naturally find that our vocabulary 
has borrowed largely from the Indian languages— eooUe, 
juggernaut, jungle, jute, khaki, loot, pyjamas, pundit, roj, 
shampoo, sikh, dr dor, ihug, tomtom, zenana. We have firem 
’Pereim— baksheesh, durbar; from Turkish— effendi, 

Msmet, pasha; from Arabic— amser, ermr, fcBah, hcrem, 
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salaam, simoom, zareha ; from Malay — amuck, compound (en- 
closure), guttapercha, trepang, upas\ from Japanese— ;7mn'cfeAa; 
from Javanese — hanta/m‘, from Chinese — bohea, kotow, pekoe, 
smtchong, tea. With few exceptions, of which kosher may he one, 
words of Hebrew origin in common English use have come through 
other tongues. 

American languages have given us moccasin, musqmsh, skunJIc, 
squiOio, tapir, toboggan, tomahawk, totem, wigwam', African — 
chimpamzee, gnu, morocco, quagga -, Australasian and Polynesian 
— atoU, hoomercmg, dingo, kangaroo, taboo, tottoo (skin-marking). 

Many of these loans have interesting associations. The Poly- 
nesian tattoo was first made known to Englishmen in the third 
quarter of the eighteenth century by captain Cook; the German 
phmder re m inds us of the devastating Thirty Years’ war and of 
prince Rupert’s marauders in England during the civil war; 
words like easd and sketch smack and yacht recall Uie painters 
and the sailors of Holland, as terracotta and uUramarim, opera 
and soprano recall the artists and singers of ItsJy. Tomahawk 
goes back to the early English settlements near the Red Indians ; 
terrorism, first recorded in English in 1796, is an ofispring of the 
French ‘Reign of Terror,’ 1793 — 4; and the Spanish guerriUa, in 
a despatch of Wellington (1809), is a l^acy from the Peninsular 
war. But these few instances must suffice. 

The readiness with which English borrows from foreign tongues 
or builds words out of foreign materials, explains the existence of 
such pairs as mind, mental ; mouth, arid ; spring, vernal \ moon, 
hmar ; son, jdial ; mam, humam ; coal, caiitome ; nwSt, lacteal ; 
where the noun is narive, the a<^ective foreign. This is sometimes 
termed a defect, on the ground that the words, while connected 
in sense, are not outwardly linked by form. Custom, however, 
obviates any disadvantage the defect may have. Besides, in many 
cases, native adjectives exist by the side of the foreign, as mamtp, 
humam ; fatherlp, patemed ; watery, oujflseous ; Ungly, ropaL 
Similar {«irs of nouns are greatness, magnitude ; length, Umgituds ; 
hmghty altitude. By means of ^ double forms, we expreni 
differences of meaning, or vary the phra8eol<^ according lb 
drcnmstances. advantage will naturally hare 
with those who wish foreign words expelled, whether usefed or 
not, who, like WUliam Baraes, advocate deimsterhood, pdhdom, 
folTmam, pushmtMmg, cuddhmsome for crUieism, dmocracp, 
omnibus, pererntMaior, rtumnoHng. 

Barnes represents the extreme views of the supporters of the 
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native element in English against the foreign. This opposition is, 
in part, associated with the alternation in style which has been 
manifest, most noticeably in the domain of prose, during the last 
three centuries — ^the recurrent movement between the plain, 
unadorned style and the rhetorical, ornate style. Each form has 
ebbed and flowed : neither, however, has existed absolutely alone. 
Each is exposed to its own danger : the plain may degenerate into 
the bald or the vulgar, the ornate into the extravagant or the 
gaudy. 

Among the Elizabethans, Lyly and Sidney had endeavoured to 
beautify prose. In the first half of the seventeenth century, we 
meet with various devices to enrich literary style, exemplified by 
the ‘ conceits ’ of Donne, Craahaw and other metaphysical poets, 
and, in prose, by the antitheses and tropes of Bacon, the quaintness 
of Burton and Fuller, the ornate splendour of Taylor, Milton and 
Browne. But the average reader found it difficult to comprehend 
their strange — often highly Latinised — vocabulary, their involved 
sentences, their far-fetched allusions, their bold figures ; and after 
the restoration arose the cry for a plainer, clearer styled A longing 
for an academy on the French model was several times expressed. 
In 1664, the Royal Society appointed a committee to improve the 
English language, but nothing resulted. One of the members of 
the committee was John Dryden, who had already (fiwai-Ladm, 
dedication) lamented 

that, speaking bo noble a language as we do, we have not a more certain 
meaanre of it ae they have in France, where they have an Academy, enacted 
for the purpose. 

Dryden, however, was destined to take the lead in adapting the 
conversational English of the age to be a suitable medium for the 
varied aims of prose ; and this simpler style he also introduced into 
poetry. HiSjBasay of DrowtottcftPoeate (1668) is written in straight- 
forward conversational English, and may be r^arded, indirectly at 
least, as a manifesto of the new prose. A direct manifesto had 
recently appeared in The History the Boyd Sodety, by Thomas 
Sprat. There he condemns 'this vicious abundance of phrase, this 
trick of metaphors, this volubility of tongue, which makes so great 
a noise in the world.’ He points out that the Royal Society had 
vigorously applied the only remedy for this extravagance ; 

and that has been a constant eemlafion to reject all amplification, digrcMlona, 
and swellings of style; to return back to the primitive pnrity ai^ i&ortnesB, 
when men delivered bo many things almost in an eunal number of words, 

> See, OMW, voI< vm, ebap. zvi. 
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They have exacted from all their members a close, naked, natural way of 
apeakiniT, positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness, bringriniT all 
things as near the mathematical plainness as they can, and preferring the 
language of artisans, countrymen and merchants before that of wits and 
scholars. 

However plausible the Society’s preference might seem, however 
admirably the vernacular was handled by Bunyan and Defoe, as 
later by Cobbett, however effective was Locke’s plain bluntness, 
the luimeasured use of the language of the common people nearly 
destroyed literary English at the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth. The language of the average 
man abounds in colloquial elisions and abbreviations, in careless 
constructions, in familiar catchwords and slang. Hiose were in- 
dulged in by L’Estrange and other writers of periodicals and 
controversial pamphlets. Swift, Addison and Steele, on the other 
hand, sought to restore the purity of the language. In The TaUer 
(no. 230), Swift censures elisions like can't do't for ammt do it, 
the pronunciation of abeotim instead of aheolv^h, and shortenings 
like 'phhz, mob, rep. He pillories homier, bamhoode, eomdry put, 
Udmy, adding ‘ 1 have done my utmost for some years past to stop 
the progress of mob and hcmter, but have been plainly bore down 
by numbers.’ 

Accordingly, he appeals to Isaac Biokerstaff to make use of his 

authority as censor, and by an annual Index JExpurgatoritu expunge all 
words and phrases that are offensive to good sense* and aiAda iwui thoge 
barbarous mutiilations of vowels and syUal^a. 

The Spectcdor (nos. 136, 147, 166) took up tibe theme of abbreTia- 
tions of syllables and inroad of foreign words. In the first of 
these papers, Addison desiderates 'something like an Academy, 
that by the best authorities and rules drawn from the analogy of 
languages shall settle all controversies between grammar and 
idiom.’ 

The ^peciator oontiQued* for several generations, to be the 
geuteral paftern for prose. ' johcecm reminds us of this when he 
sayi^ ‘Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar bat not 
coarse, mid elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days said 
nights to the vcdumes of Addison.' 

Occasionally, however, the model was diverged, firoMt i Swd style 
d^enerated. Then, dignity was restored to prose, in efferent 
hy Johnson, wifli his Latinised diction, his Aordtheses, his 
balanced structure ; by (SHfobon, with his psetp^bstsss and hk rolling 
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periods ; by Burke, with his eloquent copiousness and his glowing 
imagery. 

With the romantic revival came a vital change. Eighteenth- 
century poets, in their efforts to distinguish the language of poetry 
from the language of prose, had elaborated a conventional diction. 
The romantic poets eagerly sought to supersede this convention by 
vivid, appropriate words. To obtain these, they often ransacked 
the older treasures of the language. Prose, also, was influenced by 
the romantic movement, though more slowly ; and, to a certain 
extent, was freed from artificiality and formality of diction. In the 
early nineteenth century, Southey is an instance of the perfection 
attainable in the simple style. Since then, there have been several 
movements away from the standard style, some of them towards 
elaborate, gorgeous, rhythmical prose. The earliest movement 
took various directions in De Quincoy, Landor, Macaulay and 
Carlyle. About the middle of the century, contemporary with the 
word-painting and music of Buskin’s prose and the simple beauty 
of Newman’s, many writers showed a tendency towards a slipshod 
colloquialism. The reaction that followed — the effects of which are 
not yet exhausted — is seen in the striving after the refinements of 
style associated with the names of Rossetti and Swinburne in verse, 
and of Pater and Stevenson in prosa 

Several of the suggestions to establish a censon^p of English 
have been mentioned. But the greatest effort was Swift’s PropoaoH 
for correcting, improvim{/ amd aseertaming the English Tongue 
(1712), in a letter to the earl of Oxford, then lord high treasurer. 
After repeating and amplifying his views in The TctMer, Swift 
asks Oxford to appoint a society with authority to remove defects 
in the grammar of Englirii and gross improprieties, however well 
sanctioned by usaga Many words should be expelled, many more 
should be corrected, perhaps not a few should be rartored. But 
the kernel of his proposal is 

that gome ixiethod ehonlcl be thought on for cuoertainino and fiminff our 
language for ever, after snoh alteiatilona are made in it as shall he thought 
requisite. For I am of opinion, that it is better a language should not be 
wholly perfe<4 them lhat It ghohld be perpehially ohanjgdng. 

He does not, howevw, mean that the vocabulary is not to be 
increased. 

Provided that no wurd, widMh a sodety shall give a sanction to, be after* 
wards antiquated and exploded, they may have Uberty to reoelve whatemr 
new ones they shall find oocashm for. 

This ‘petty treatise,’ as Dr Johnson terms it, had some effbct, fbr 
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Oxford nominated several persons, but the death of queen Anne 
stopped the scheme. 

One of Johnson’s aims in compiling his Dictionary was to fix 
the English language ; but, in the preface, he confessed he had been 
too sanguine. 

We lang'li at the elixir that promises to prolonsr life to a thoasand years; 
and with eqtual jnstice may the lexicographer be derided, who . . . shall imagine 
that his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it from corruption 
and decay, that it is in his power to change sublunary nature, or clear the 
world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, academies have been instituted, to guard the 
avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, and repulse invaders; but 
their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain ; sounds are too volatile 
and subtile for legal restraints; to enchain syllables, and to lash the winds, 
are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength. 

He hopes the spirit of English liberty will hinder or destroy an 
academy, but individual efibrt should seek to keep English firom 
degenerating: ‘we have long preserved our constitution, let us 
make some struggles for our language.’ 

Johnson’s fear of degeneration has not yet boon justified. And, 
when we survey what English has done in the pest, when wo see 
its capacity today both as an instrument of clear and exact com- 
munication and as a means of artistic literary expression, we may 
be confident that, instead of d^eneratbog, it will continue to 
advance, and to increase in strength, copiousness and flexiMlity. 



It seemed to us not inappropriate to conclude the final volume 
of The Cambridge Histor^f of EngUah LiteraMre with a summary 
of the progress and development of the English language during 
the three centuries which have passed away since the death 
of its greatest master. To his name we would fain offer this 
work as a tribute of reverence and recognition. Whether the 
year of the tercentenary of his death will close before the country 
in which he took pride, and its sisterlands, have completed 
the sacrifice offered by them neither with a light heart nor for 
ignoble ends, is hidden from our eyes ; but, alike in war and in 
peace, the creations of his genius form part of the inheritance of 
which it behoves our nation and our empire to remain worthy. 

The English language, since the death of Shakespeare—an event 
almost coincident with the beginnings of Britain beyond the seas — 
has been employed in many offices besides serving as the vehicle 
of our literature ; and English literature has fulfilled other purposes 
besides that of being simply a part of our national life. Indeed, 
no observation is more trite than the warning often addressed to 
students of a national literature to abstain from seeking in the 
literary productions of any particular period, or even in the leading 
ideas and influences to be traced in them, a reflection or refrac-' 
tion of the experiences of contemporary national history. Some 
response of the kind the mirror will never altogether refuse ; but 
its strength and distinctness will vary indefinitely ; at times, they 
will be faint ; at others, marred or invaded by counteracting or by 
independent forces. Of these, as the history of English literature 
alone, from its earliest stages to the present, would suffice to show, 
the most important is that of individual genius, which defies condi- 
tions of time and place. Nor should it be forgotten that literature 
is an art, and that art, and her fellow science, though they have 



often been the servants of kings, or of communities of divers kinds, 
are, of their nature, freeborn, and do not owe obedience to any 
laws save their own. The relations between ethical and aesthetical 
standards are not the less real and vital ; but they have no title 
to be considered identical. 

The harmless method of former generations— which was wont 
to tack on chapters treating particular periods in the history of 
literature (as in those of religion, commerce, education and so 
forth) to the political history of the same divisions of time— will, 
therefore, no longer meet the demands of the present age of study 
and research. And equally unsatisfactory— any brilliant attempts 
to carry it out notwithstanding— is the other more seductive 
method of simply treating the course of a nation’s literary history 
as an organic part of its political and social experiences, which 
accompanies their movement from stage to stage, as though it 
were a resultant of the same causes and subject to the same 
curves of progress or reaction. 

The difficulties of the task undertaken in attempting to con- 
struct a consecutive narrative of the growth through many centuries 
of a national literature remain undiminished when not only is the 
centre of gravity of such a history sought in itself, but, a]so> 
its unity is dependent on the ^neral conception of it by those 
responsible for its execution. These difficulties are certainly not 
least formidable when the work Mows cooperadve system, 
practically indispensaWe in the case of a history so vast in ite 
dimensions and so varied as that of Sn^sh literatura Since the 
day when, in or near the college from which these parting words 
are dated. Gray, whose own lyrics bridged the distance between 
the medieval bards and the poets of his own age, conceived — 
thot^ like Pope before him, he never himself execated-~4he 
of a general history of English poetry, the attempts to reaHie Ills 
idea either for the poetical branch, or for the entire bodf, of 
Ibglish literature have been few though far from ing^aifloant. 
Yet, while the Md of research has continually mqpaaded, the 
demands of the scientific method of critical treataneaut have, very 
properly, become more and more exaotingi For ourselves, we 
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felt no hesitation in adopting the principle of cooperative author- 
ship; and the result has been to identify with this History, as a 
whole, a body of contributors who have written in the spirit of 
devotion to the same principles of criticism, as well as, each of 
them, to the interest of his particular theme. 

The limits of our enterprise — ^for which, as a whole, we hope 
all the writers in these volumes will allow us to claim a collective 
responsibility — have now been reached. We send forth this work, 
completed so far as it was in our power, with a clear sense of its 
imperfections, unavoidable or not, but, also, in the hope that, in 
some measure, it may attest the interest taken by our age and 
country in one of the noblest of their inheritances. 


A. W. W. 
A. R. W. 


PaiBBaoiTSB, Oaubbioob 
April 1916 


Tkb End 
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CHAPTER II 

HISTORIANS AND POLITICIANS 
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autobiographies, diaries or letters of particular writers are generally entered 
here under their own names and not under those of the editors. 
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of Marlborough, to the Accession of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 1894. The 
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(2) Wnt«et ttf PoUHeta Pemphlet* 

In the following short list of Mieoted political pamphlete are not inoinded 
books or eawys belonifing’ to tbs donudna of political adsnoe or phlloeophy, 
tor vhloh aee bibitography to ohapter i, ants. Nor are letters, whether 
irlth aotaal or with pmudonymona aignainrea, noted, except In case tk 
pemphiete taking the form of an open letter or aeries of letteH; and no 
attemjKi has been made to enumen^ politioal oontributlona in shiQM 
of letteH to newQMpen* or other periodlmds. Among politioal end aocM 
^neationa whidh, nune eapeoialiy when they drew near to a MtSeauRit* 
preoaed heatUy upon tibe of the pnblio, and, aooordimidFi Ml to a more 
w leas ooidona prodv»tion of pamidiM llten^nre, wmre e a w o B e SMaadipa- 
Son, the onrranoy oneetbn, r^orm bill, the poor lair a ia e ndwien t aot 
Mid its seanela, the inraaioa pantos of the oariy fiAioe and Sm Biivopeea war 
whhdi followed. The na^kmal debt, and the general opaethm ot the state of 
the nation, we hare had rrith ns tfaroni^ont the adaetanth oentory, and, on 
theae mbjeots, freaaent periodtoal oommenta in paaquhlet-fown hare, also. 
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been a matter of oonrse. In the earlier part of the century, the conditions of 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF JOURNALISM 

A. Newspapers 

(1) Established before 1801 and cofUinued inlo the nineteenth century 
(a) London* (All dailies, unless marked otherwiseO 

Country Sport and Messenger of Agrrieulture, established as Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, 1796 (weekly); Jjondon Gazette, The, 1665 (irregnlar); Mail, 
The, 1789 (thrice weekly); Morning Advertiser, The, 1794; Morning 
Chronicle, The, 1769; Homing Herald, The, 1780; Homing Poet, The, 
1772; Ob^rver, The, 1791 (Sundays only); Public Be^er, The, 1759; 
Sun, The, 1792; Times, The, 1788. 

(5) Other parts of England* (All weeklies, with occasional bi-weekly 
isBoes, if not marked otherwise.) * 

Bath Chronicle, The, 1757; Bath Herald, The, 1792; Bath Jonmal, The 
(Keene’s), 1742; Birmingham Gazette, The (Aris’s), 1741; Bristol 
Heroary, The, 1790; Bristol Mirror, The, 1774; Bury Post, The, 1782; 
Cambridge Chronicle, The, 1744; Carlisle Journal, The, 1798 (twice 
weekly); Chelmsford (now Essex County) Chronicle, The, 1764; Chester 
Chronicle, The, 1775; Chester Conrant, The, 1730; Coventry Standard, 
The, 1741 ; Cumberland Paoquet and Ware’s Whlielmven Advertiser, The, 
1774; Derby Mercury, The, 1782; Doncaster Gazette, The, 1786; Essex 
County Chronicle, The, 1764; Essex Herald, The, 1^; Exeter Flying 
Post, The, 1768; Exeter and Plymouth Gazette, The, 1772; Gloucester 
Joaxiud, The, 1722; Hampshire Chronicle, The, 1772 (Winchester); 
Hampahire Telegraph, The, 1799 (Portsmouth) ; Hereford Journal, The, 
1718; Hertford County Herald, The, 1792; Hull Packet, The, 1787 ; Xpmdch 
Journal, The,1785; Kendal Mercury, The, 1785; Kentish and Canterbury 
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CARIOATUBB AND THE LITBBATUBB OP SPOBT 

Puma 
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and modeim, as uaid by svei^ dass of oAM £1808.3 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE LITEBATUEE OF SCIENCE 


A. Physicb and Mathematics 

i 

JJMb bibUosrraphy is intended only to indicate the sonroes of information 
oirtiie general history of mathematios and physics during the period and to 
refer to the more important works, without attempting a list of references 
anitalde to special or technical histories. And, in acoor^nce with the plan of 
the woA^ books by living writers are, as a rule, omitted. 

(nO Bocks and Articles dealing generally with Scimtific Work and 

Discovery 

<)n scientific writers in the last half of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth '’century: Brougham, Henry, lord, Lives of 
Men of . . . Science of the time of Cborge III, 1845. 

On the history of the steam-engine; see the article in The Bnoyclopaedia 
Britannica, 11th edn, vot xv, •• 

On the history of optical discoveries from the time of Sir Isaac Nevrion 
to about 1860: Brewster, Sir D., Memoirs of Sir Isaac Kewton, 2 vols., 1855. 

On the history of astronomy during this period: Herschel, Sir John, 
Outlines of Astronomy, 7th edn, 1864; Berry, A., History of Astronomy, 
1898; Ball, Sir B. S., The Story of the Heavens, 1892? Clerke, A. M., History 
of Astronomy during the nineteenth eentury, 2nd edn, 1887, and Modem 
Cosmogonies, 1905. 

On the general progress in physical science during the first half of the 
nineteenth century to about 1875; NIchol, John Pringle (1804rl869), A 
Oyclopaet^ of the Physical Sciences, 1867 ; see^ also^ €Hlfillaii,O«,0allerie6 
of Literary Portraits, 2 vohu, Edtoburgh, 1867; Heradhel, Sir John P- 
Paittfliar Lwtoaa on B«*s»aflc w* Tatt, P. Beeeirt 

AdvaMSi in VkidM Sdbnee, 1876; mrf, An fte prefreiw In later rimes, 

metharni, W. 0* Biceai ^ 
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and, for later years, to those by Smith, 0. and to Casey’s Seguel to Euclid’s 
Bliinents. 


(A) JfPbr*i dealing with the Disimeries of some of the more promnen$ 
Ma^^imaticians and Physicists of this Period 

Adams, J* 0* SelenitSo Papers. 2 vols. Cambridge, l^WdCKb 
Alry,»rO.B. AuteMography. Cambridge, 1896. 

Babbage, Charles (179^*1871). Fawagesfrom the I4f sofa 1864. 
Ball, Sir E.S. The Theory of Serews. Oaml»Mfe,MOft. 

Bods, G. Malhinnari^ Analysis of Logic. Cambridge, 1847. 

An Invesrigs^hm of the Laws of Thought 186A 
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Calouhis of Finite IXttmmme, Cambridge^ IBdiX 
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— Life and Letters. 1881. 

Lonng, T. Iiectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts. 2 vols. 
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B. The Litebaxube of Chemibtby 

Black, Joseph. Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, Quick-Lime, and other 
Alcaline Substances, 1755. Kepublish^ In 1^ as no. 1 of Alembic 
Club Bejuints. Edinburgh, Clay, Wm F. 

Lectures on the Elements of Chemistry. Edinburgh, 1803. 

Cavendish, Henry. Experiments on Air. Philos. Tnmsacrions. 1784r‘5« 
BepubUshed as no. 8 of Alembic Club Beprints. Edinburg^ 1893. 
Oouper, A, S. On a new chemical theory. Philosophical Magazine. 1858. 
Dalton, John. A New System of Chemlcfid Philosophy. Pts i and iz. Man- 
Chester, 1808-10, 

Meteorological Observations and Essays. Manchester, 1834 (2nd edn). 

Extracts from the New System, together with memoirs by Avogadro, 
Oay-Lussao, Thomson and Wollaston form noe. 2 and 4 of AltomMo 
Beprinh^ Edinburgh, 1893. 

Memoirs of tibe Life and Sotonrific Besearelies of John Xhdton, by 
Henry, W.O. 1864 

Daniell, J. F. Ajo Introduotik^n to the study of chemical philosophy, being 
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Davy’s memdrs, *The deoomporition of the fixed alkalis and alkaline 
earths,’ and ^The elementary nature of chlorine,’ are r 3 >td as 
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Ikivy, poet imd pldlosopber, by ^ 1896. 

Chsye^P. A. Humphry Davy. <^eva,1907, 
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---- Ohmicel said Edinburgh, 1876. 
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0. BlOfX)GY 

(a) Pwrtic^at ff^ritert 

For earlier writers on science see, an^e, bibliography to chap, xv, voL rxrn 

Ashmole, Elias, Memoirs • , . drawn up by himself by way of diary ; with an 
appendix of original letters. 1717, 

Bablngion, William, A systematic amugement of minerals.* .reduced to 
the form of tables. 1795, 

A new System of Mineralogy in the form of a Oatdlogneiafter the maimer 

of Baron Born’s systematto catalogue of the cdUeotioii of foaeiis of 
EUenore de Baab, 17^, 

A catalogue,. , of the genuine and valuable collection of minerals of a 

gentleman deceased, 1805, 

Brifoor, Francis Maitland, A treatise on Comparative Embryology, 2 vob. 
1880,81, 

Banks, Sir Joseph. A oolleetion of planic engraved under the direction of 
Sir J. B,t wltii the name of the plant suppUed in ms at foot of every 
plate, 8 vols, L,P, C1900?]. [B,M. press ms»?k 10 . Tab. 42.] 

— A short account of ty|m canes of the disease in com called by farmers 
the blight) the miUbw and the irust* 1805. Be»*edited with marginal 
annotations pointing out a remedy, ..by an Agriculturist F,B.B, 
and F.S,A. [Hammer, Sir Tlmmas], 1807. 

Catalogue of Books brought from Iceland and given to the British 
Museum by Joseph Baid»» Esq. [1778], [In ms throughout ; B.11 
press mark 980. h. 82,} 

Haideuy J, H. Sir Joseph Bsnfcsi the Father of Australia. 1909, 

Smith, E. TheLifeof Sir Josexh Banks. 1911. 
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The Variation of Animals and Plante under Domestication .... 2 vote. 
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Format^ of Vegetable Mould through the action of Worms. 
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GelUe,SirA. Oharies Darwin as (Sbedogisi Cambridge, 1909. 
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CHAPTER X 


ANGLO-INDIAN LITEEATURB 
Bibliographies, etc. 

No bibliography of the subject as a whole exists. Two useful lists of 
books are the bibliography on pp. 471-494 of the Dictionary of Indian 
Biography by Buokland, 0. E., 1906, and that on pp. xxvii-xlvii of Hobson- 
Jobson, by Yule and Burnett, 1886. 

The India Office Library Catalogue is not as useful as it might be. The 
library’s collection of Anglo-Indian writings, enpeeially early editions, leaves 
much to be desired. 

The Caloutta Review, espeoially in ite earlier years, contains valuable 
notices of many Anglo-Indian writers, but it does not begin before 1844. 
A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature by Oaten, E. F«, 1908, contains a brief 
account of Anglo-Indian fiction, poetry and belles lettres, with a list of books. 
Chapter xv of A Literary History of India (The Fusing Point of Old and New), 
by Fra 2 ;er, E. W., 1898, contains an account of the progress of English as a 
language for Indian writers. Sketches of Some Distinguished Anglo-Indians 
by Laurie, W. F. B., 1877, contains an account of Anglo-Indian periodical 
hteraturo. Separate lives have been wHtten of many of the writers of the 
above list. 
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1817 Bicardo’s Principles iff P<h 
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1817 The Scotsman, 

1813 Hallam’s Europe during the 
Middle Ages, 

1318 ft Pierce Egan’s Boxiam* 

1819 ff. Lingard’s History iff Eng- 
land, 

1821 James Hill’s PolUicai Moo* 
nomy. 
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1821 ft Pierce Egan’s Life in Lon~ 
don* 

182a and 1828 Sir John Franklin’s 
, Narrative of a Journey to the 
Polar Sea. 

1825 Crofton Croker’s Fairy Ze^ 
gendsand Traditions of Ireland. 

♦ 1825 Waterton’s Wanderings. 

1825 Westmaoott’s The English 
Spy> 

1826 Whately’s Elements of Logic. 

1826 ft. Hone’s Everyday Book. 

1826-35 Constable’s Miscellany. 
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1827 Society for the Diffusion of 
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1828 The Athenaeum. 

1828 The Spectator. 

1828- 42 Arnold at Bugby. 
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1829- 83 Sir WilWam Hamilton’s 
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Unconditioned^ The Philosophy 
of Perception^ Logic. 
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1841 Lerer’s Charles CtMalley. 

1841 Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 
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1842 Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
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1842 ‘Nimrod’s’ Life of a Sports- 
man. 

1843 Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 

1843 Hood’s Song of the Shirt. 

1843 Macaulay’s Affrays confriAu/ed 
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1843 John Stuart Mill’a System of 
Logie. 

1843 Surtees’s Handley Cross. 

1843 ff. Buskin’s JfodemAatnferf. 

1844 Chambers’s Vestiges of Crea- 
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1841 KinyliUce’s Eothen. 
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1845 J. T, Smith’s Booh for a Rainy 
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1847 ff. Sir Arthnr HiriWs JiVMiKb 
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1848 John Stoart MUPa 
cf Potitieal Eoossomy. 

1848 ff. Maoaolay’s History 
England. 

1840 OnrlKm’B Visits to Monas- 
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1849 Baakia’s Nstfen Lsmps of 
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1849 Sir James Stsphsn’s Essoyo 
in Eeeksiastical Biogrtpfkif. 

1850 The Germ. 

1851 Borroir’s Lavsngro. 

1851 A.H.]:4qrH^«in^l«4Wl. 

1851 FoondathmiflhniwOeBec^ 
Maaebsstocs. 

1851-8 VwiiSMht$MmtfVsHios. 

1852 Esmmef* Stops astdHatwrs 
of a JMmtdty Edueation. 

1852 sbW.SlWto4r«lImwr^ 
C!MMr Zifo tf *h$ Emperor 
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1852- 5 Oassell’s Popular Edu- 
cator, 

1853 A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 

1853 If. Burton’s History of Scot-* 
land, 

1853- 6 The CrimeaD war. 

1853-8'7 Edward Thring* head- 
master of Uppingham. 

1854 J. F. Ferrier’s Institutes of 
Metaphysic, 

1854 The Working Men’s College. 

1855 The Saturday Review, 

1855- 6 Sir R. Burton’s Pilgrimage 
to El-Medinah and Mecca, 

1856- 70 Froude’ft History of Eng- 
land, 

1857 Livingstone’s Missionary 
Travels in S. Africa, 

1857- 8 The Indian mutiny. 

1857-61 Buckle’s History of Civi- 
lization in England, 

1858 ft Brown’s Horae Subsedvae, 

1859 Darwin’s Origin of Species, 

1859 John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty, 

1859 Peaks, Pessses and Glaciers, 

1859-80 Masson’s Life <(f Milton, 

1860 Essays and Reviews, 

1860 Barton’s Book Hunter, 

1860 Buskin’s Unto this Last, 

1860 Herbert Bpeuoer*BProgramme 
of a Syst€7n of Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, 

1861 Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient 
Lrato, 

1861 Herbert Spencer’s Education, 

1861 Tennant’s Natural History 
qf Ceylon, 

1861-3 John Stuart Mill’s Utili- 
tcmanism, 

1868 Bates t The Naturaiist on the 
Amazons, 

1863 Huxleys Man*s Place in 
Nature, 

1868 Alexander Smith’s Dream- 
thorp, 

1868 Speke’s Journal of the dis- 
covery of the source cf the 
Nile, 

1868 TiynieXfB Heat as a Mode qf 
JHot%on, 

18®-82 flardlner’H History of 
England, 

3868^7 SJnglake^s Invasion of the 
Crimea, 


1864 Babbage’s Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher, 

1864 F. P. Cobbe’s Broken Lights, 

1865 John Grote’s Exploratio 
Philosophical part i, 

1865 Lecky’s History of Rational- 
ism in Europe, 

1865 Milton and Cheadle’s North-^ 
West Passage hy Land, 

1865 W. G, Palgrave’s Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 

1865 The Pall Mall Gazette, 

1865 Raskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 
1865 Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 

1865 J, H, Stirling’s Secret of 
Hegel, 

1866 Hinton’s Mystery of Pain, 
1866 The Public School Latin 

Primer, 

1866 Raskin’s Crown of Wild Olive, 

1866 Buskin’s Ethics of the Dust, 

1866- 1902 Rogers’s History of A gri- 
culture and Prices in England 
from 1259 to 1793. 

1867 W. Bagehofs The English 
Constitidion, 

1867 J, 8. Mill’s Inaugural Address 
to the university of St Andrews. 

1867 F. Seebohm’a The Ootford 
Reformers, 

1867- 76 Freeman’s Norman Con- 
quest, 

1868 Dilke’s Greater Britain, 

1869 Leoky’s History of Euro- 
pean Moi'als, 

1869 Henry CrabbBobinson’siltary. 

1869 A. B. Wallace’s The Malay 
Archipelago, 

1870 Education Act 

1870 L. Oliphant’s Piccadilly, 
1870-1 Franoo-Pruasian war. 
1870-93 Benjamin Jowett, master 

of BaUloL 

1871 Abolition of religions tests at 
Oxfoidt Oambridga and Durham* 

1871 B* Hutton’s Essays Theo- 
loificai and Literary, 

1871 ft Buskin’s Pars Clavigera, 

1872 T. Cooper’s Life^ mittm by 
himself* 

1872 !rAeXtgA#<?reen(A.O.Hiltott)* 
1872 Angustus de Horgmi’s Budget 
of Paradowes, 

m% W. W. BeadVs Th« Martvr- 
domoif Man. 
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1872 The voyage of ‘The Chal- 
lenger/ 

1878 MilFs A viohiography. 

1874 Greenes Short History of the 
English People. 

1874 W. 8. Jevons’s Principles of 
Science. 

1874 Henry Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics, 

1874 TyndalFs Belfast Address. 

1874-8 Stubbses Constitutional His- 
tory of England. 

1874-9 Sir Leslie Stephen’s Hours 
in a Library. 

1874-87 The Greville Memoirs. 

1875 Mark Pattison’s Isaac Ca- 
saubon, 

1875 jff. J. At Symonds’s Renais-^ 
sance in Italy. 

1876 Mind. 

1876 ‘ Father Front’s ’ Reliques. 

1876 Sir Leslie Stephen’s History 
of English Thought in the l%th 
century. 

1877- 8 Rnaso-Turklfih war, 

1878 Jefferies’s Gamekeeper at 
Home. 

1878 Stevenson’s A n Inland Voyage. 

1878- 90 Leoky’s . jy* jpjfory of Eng^ 
land in the 18^A century. 

1879 7'he Cambridge Review. 

1879 Lang’s trandatlon of the 

Odymy. 

1879 B^Naieaeei Xntsdti^ 

gmoe. 

1879 Steveneox/i Trmets with a 
Donkey in the Cevennes. 

1879- 82 SkeaPsJS^S^fog^i>i<^^ 
tionary. 

1880- 1 Balfour’s Treatise on Com- 
parative Embryology. 

WSX Fltefa’s Lectures on Teaching. 

SMiey’s Ncdural Religion. 

1SSM4 Oi^hton’s History cf the 
Papacy. 

188$ Oalt^’e Inquiries into the 
Human Faculty, 

1888 Tt H, Otero’s Prolegomena 
to Mhice. 

1SSB JeflterWs Tie Story cf my 
Heart. 



TiSSB The Oxford Magaeine. 
1884 The Croher Papers. 


1884 If, The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary. 

1885 W. K. Clifford’s Common 
Sense of the Exact Sciences. 

1885 James Martineau’s Types of 
Ethical Theory. 

1885 Pater’s Marius the Epicurean* 

1885 Stevenson’s Prince Otto. 

1^5 ff. The Dictionary of National 

Biography. 

1886 Fronde’s Oceana. 

1886 Emily Lawless’s Huirish. 

1886 Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 

1887 Jessopp’s Arcady for better 
for worse. 

1887 Laughton’s Studies in Naval 
History. 

1887 Jt A. Cotter Morison’s Service 
of Man. 

1887-1905 G. B. Hill’s editions of 
Boswells Johnson^ ete. 

18fe9 J. Caird’s Critical Philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant. 

1889 The Scots Obsen^er. 

1889 Stevenson’s Master of Bal- 
lantrae. 

1890 Henley’s Views and Hetiews. 

1893 F. Ht Bradley’s Appearance 

and Reality. 

139S 0. HtPeaiiK>n’sA^afi(ma/i^g 
cmd Character* 

189 $ Cairicna. 

18^ Poiio^aiidM«itlaad’sJ7>^ 
qf English Law bsfore the time 
qf Edward L 

1895 OsearWSde’s27ii«/iM^^^ 
cf being Earnest* 

1896 Stevenson’s Wsir cf Her- 
mistcn* 

1898 Shadworth Hodgson’s Meta- 
physic cf Experience. 

1900 Sir L^Ue Stephen’s English 
Utilitarians. 

1901 Acoesaion of King IMwmsA 
TII. 

1908 Sir W. Laird Qmmfe The 
Royal Navy* 

1905 MaoOarthy’s History of Our 
Own Times. 

190? Synge^ J^ayboy cf the 
Western World. 

1910 A ooeeitw of Ktag George Y, 

X91(mX TheEneyclopaediaBritan- 
nica lltibedn# 

191$ Si V, JounuU. 
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*mi On Liberty* 118 
Open Letter to a German JBUhop, 118 
Admit panon, Fieldii^'i, 2X8 

FVaadi WUliam Lauderdale (1862- 

laOSh 569, 584 

— John Conch (1819-1892), 262, 264, 
555 


Adams, William Henry Davenport (1828- 
1891 , 615 

Adamson, Bobert (1862-1902), 467 
Development of Modern Philosophy, 
The, 49 
Fichte, 48 

On the Philosophy of Kant, 48 
Short History of Logic, A, 48 
Addison, Joseph, 62, 169, 197, 209, 211, 
896, 441, 442, 444, 461 
Adelaide, 866 
Adrian VI, pope, 100 
Adveivtwres of Dt Comicus, The, 210 
Aesehylua, 211 
AfSmation dll, the, 155 
AMca, 192, 247, 252 484 
African languages 459 
Africander's War Bong, The, 877 
Agricola, 95 

Ahmed, the cobbler, 248 

Aikin, Anna Letitia. See Barbauld 

John (1747-1822), 608 

Ainger, Alfred (1887-1004), 615 
Airy, Sir George Biddell (1801-1892), 
268, 656 

Aitken, Edward Hamilton (1851-1909), 
574; Behind the Bungalow, 841 
Alans, the, 802 
Albania, 262 

Albemarle, George Thomae Kipps^ 64h 
earl of (1799-1891), m 
Albert, prmee ooneorA 189, 415 
Albkenaee, the, 79, 110 
Aldrich, Henry, AfHs logica rudimenta, 


Alexander Xn, Idng of Scotland, 95 
—— Oecil Pranoes, born Humphreys 
(1818-1895), 567; Burial gf 
The, 521 1 Irish Mother*s LmmU, 
The, 821 s Siege of Derry, The, 821 

WiUiam (1824-1911), 821, 567 

Alexandria, 247 
Alkante, 78 

Alim, Archibald (1757-1889), 467 

Sir Archibald (1792-186;n, 57, 

94 , 485 ; Autobiography, 66 ; Jaietory 
^ 66 } Bietory of Seomh 

Lm, 66 
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Aiken, Heniy (fl. 1816-1881), 22S, 2S2ff.! 
National Sports of Great Britain, 282; 
Specimens of Biding, 232; Symptoms 
of being amazed, 232 
AUardyoe, Alexander (1846-1896), 574; 

The Cdty of Sunshine, 839 
Allen, Grant (1848-1899), 843, 467 

John (1771-1843), 54, 485 

Joseph, 286 

William (1770-1843), 603 

Allingham, WiUiam (1824-1889), 667 
Alma, battle of the, 94 
Alma Mater (Aberdeen), 209 
Almond, Hely Hutchmaon (1832-1903), 
601 

Alnwick, 227 
Alpine Journal, The, 255 
Alps, the, 254, 265, 292, 294 
Alacrip, Miss, in Burgoyne’s The Heiress, 
887 

Altborp, viBGOunt. See Spencer, 8rd earl 
Alvanley, Bichard Pepper Arden, lord, 
115, 127 

Amazon river, 250 
* Amazon,’ ship, 251 
America, 86, 98, 166, 207, 255, 268, 
267, 298, 818, 897, 457, Bee also 

United States 

Central, 297 

South, 249, 250, 252 

American character, 846 

civil war, 91, 143, 182, 826 

i-— colonies, 861 
languages, 459 

— politics, 346 

— slang, 211 

war of independence, 89 

American Celt, The, 818 
Amiens, peace of, 190, 184 
Amorgen, incantatloil ni, SOi 

the ThSf 

AnatoHa, 261 

Anderson, James {1788*^}, 4873 
quiry into the Natssrs qf vom^Laws, 8 
Androwes, Oeoi^, Biononasy the 
Slang and Cant XjongmgiS, 224 
Andrews, Alexander, The History of 
British Journalism, 178, 184, 204 
Angevin reigns, the, 72 
An^-Oanadiana, 345 
Anglo-French llteratnre, 807 
Anglo-Indian literature, 881 
Anglo^Iriah, the, 806 
An^o-Horman chanson, 67 
Anglo-Nomaxu, the, 806, 808 
Anglo^Baaon ChtonhU, 69 
Anglo-Saxon literatom, 416 
Anmls and Magasins (f Natural History, 
The, 

of the Four MiUtm, 869 

ot Denmark, iwm uomort of 
^anaae I, 98 

Amman Bsgi^tTh^ 228 

— Bmfisw, The, w 


Anselm, St, 118 

Anson, George Anson, lord (1697-1762), 
243, 550 

— Sir William Beynell (1848-1914), 
485 

Anster, John, 312 
Antarctic exploration, 245 
Anti-Jacolnn, The, 194, 214 
Antipodes, the, 255 
Apothecaries’ company, the, 286 
Apperley, Charles James (pseud, Nimrod, 
1779-1848), 216, 232, 542; Life of a 
Sportsman, The, 238; Memoirs of,,, 
John Mytton, 283 

Appleton, Charles Edward Cutts Birch 
(1841-1879), 588 
Apiileius, The Golden Ass, 811 
Arabia, 262 

Arabian Nights, The, 388 
Arabic language and literatnre, 416, 457, 
458 

Arabs, the, 288, 252, 258 
Arbuthnot, John, Law is a BottonUsss 
Pit, 212 

Architectural Magazine, The, 149 
A7*ctic regions, 241, 245, 248, 858 
Arden, Mary, 807 
Argemone, in Kingsley’s Yeast, 84 
Argogaatis, 808 

Argyll, George Douglas Campbell, 8th 
duke of, 468 

— commission (Scottish schools), 
421 

Ariadne, Titian’s, 171 
Ariutophanic comedy, IS 
Aristotelian society, 89 
Aristotle, 9, 16, 26, 140, 896 
Aamumh, 809, 881 

Hamd lelm { 16 a«lS 86 ), 

9. Ravage* (18464906), 667 
JmM, m Sdwin (1^9-1904), 191, 198, 
674, 676: fk$ Light of Aria, 840 

Uat^, 141, 144, 147, 169, 178, 

180, 191, 804, 806, 807, 850, 861, 
480, 488 488, 488, 468, 608 

Culturs and Anarchy, 426 
Posms (1868), 189 

Popular education of Frame, The, 428 
SehooU and UnioersUiss on the OontL 


nsnt, 488 

Arnold, Thomas (1795-1843), 70,4(^,411, 
418, 414, 601, 608 

William Deiafteld {1896^1699), 676 ; 

Oakfisld, 888, 889 
Arran, isles of, 818 
Ar^mrian iegands, i04» 999 
Asoention ialand, 949 
Ashastae, 864 
Ashmole, Bhaa, 886, 666 
Asia, 846, 847, 86^ 457, 468 
Asiatio mckhf of BtngM, 884, 887 
Askedan 887 

Aihelite of Miftt, pHnoo, 68 
Atfmm^ The, 144, 146, 171, 174, 198, 

AtbacSums, the, 120 




Athens, 122, 206, 211 
Athos, mount, 262 

Atlay, James Beresford (1860-1913), 
600 

Atterbury, Francis, 61 
Attic democracy, the, 134 
Augusta, princess, 287 
Aurangzih, 883 
Aurora^ The, 177 
Austen, Jane, 206 
Austin, Alfred, 189 

John (1790-1859), 468 

Australasia, 289 
Aitstralasian, The^ 367 
Australasian languages, 459 
AustraHa, 86, 137, 241, 289, 319, 331, 
S61 ft, 484, 457 
Auetralim Journal, The, 370 
Australian journalism, 371 

literature, 361 £f. 

Austria, 883 
Auvergne, 293, 294 

Avebury, Sir John Lubbock, lord (1884- 
1913), 476, 502 
Avignon, 22 

Avogadro, count Amadeo, 277 
Azov, sea of, 294 


Babbage, Charles (1792-1871), 258, 288, 
655 

Babington, William (1756-1888), 287, 
568 

35acon, !Francis, vlsoount St Albans, 29, 
68, 82, 169, 460 

Boger, 82 

Baconian pbilosopby, 418 
Bagehot, Walter (1826-1877), 141ft, 164, 
399, 615 

Biographical Studiee, 142 
Bconomio Studies, 86 
English Constitution, The, 86, 68, 142, 
148 

Literary Studies, 142 
Lombard Street, 86, 142, 148 
Physics and Politics, 86, 142 
Bailey, Ssmuel (1791-1870), 488 
Bain, A, G,, The British SettlerU Song, 


Alaiandsr (1818-1908), 5, 48, 97, 

98, 468, 601, 604 
Education as a Sdenee, 428 
Emotions and ths WUL Ths, 28 
On teaohiny English, 429 
Senses and ths Ths, 28 

Bain, James, 358 


Baker, David Drskine, Biograpfm Dfwaa- 
Hca, 884 

Sir Samuel White (1821-1898), 55C 

Bala rooks, 292 
Baldwin* Bdwin, 188 
— william, 22$ 

BiOlaur* franoie Maitland (1851-1882)^ 
558 ; Tsat-lmh pf Embryology, 800 
Sir Bobert StaweU (1640-1913), 268, 
SN95j, 500, 565 


Ballmcollig, county Cork, 326 
Baltimore, 263 

Bamford, Samuel, Passages in the Life 
of a Radical, 202 
Bampfylde, C. W., 214 
Bampton lectures, 18 
Bangor college, 433 

Banim, John (1798-1842), 812, 314, 567 
AtWn, 816 

Damon arid Pythias, 816 
NowLans, The, 816 
Revelations of the Dead, 316 
Soggarth Aroon, 316 
Tales by the O'Hara Family, 816 
Banim, Michael (1796-1874), 812, 314, 
587 ; Father Connell, 316, 317 ; Tales by 
the O'Hara Family, 816; Town of the 
Cascades, The, 817 

Banks, Sir Joseph (1743-1820), 245, 289, 
290, 560, 568 
Bannatyne club, 94 
Bannister, John, 217 
Bannookburn, battle of, 95 
Barante, Pierre A. P. B., HxstoiredesDues 
de Bourgogne, 107 
Barbary, 246 

Barbauld, Anna Letitia, born Aikin, 898, 
608 

Barber, Margaret Fairless Michael 

Falrless, 1869-1901), 615 
Barclay, Hobert, 280 
Bardolph, Shakespeare's, 125 
Barebone’s parliament, 452 
Barham, Bichard Harris* 200 
Barnes, Thomas (1747-1810), 886, 604 

Thomas (1785-1841), 179 ft, 198 

William, 469 

Barratt, Alfred (1844-1881), 468 
Barrie, Sir James M», Aula Lioht XdyUs, 
486; When a Man's Single, 447 
Barrington* Sir Jonah (1760-1884)* 567; 

Personal Sketches, bSw 
Barrow, Sir John (1764-1848), 550; 
biographical Memoir, 248; TraveiU im 
China, 248 ; Voyage to Cochin-China, A, 
248 


William (1764-1886), 604 

Bartolozsi, Franossoo, 216 , 

Basedow, Johann Barenft 8^* 402 
Bates, Henry Waites* (lw^l^2), 650 
Bateson, Maxy (1865-1906)* 485 
Borough Cwiomt^ 81 
Charters of ths Borough of OwmMdge, 
Ths, 81 

Lims of BtsteuVL The, 81 
Origin emd Many History pf Dovhls 
MonaetsHss, The, 81 
Records pf the Borough of LeicesUr, 


Bath* 220, 225* 824 
Bayley* T« Haynes, 200 

Peter (1880-1896), 615 
Bemsi, Thomas Sj>«noir. (lS23-ia87}i 
468; Essay on the Hsso AnahHc, 9 
Besoonsdeld, earl ol See Disraeli^ Ben* 
lamin 


* ship, 250* m, 298 
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Beale^ Dorothea, 429 
Beare, Philip O’SuIliyan, 808 
Beattie, James, 601, 604 

William, 66 

Beatty-Kingston, William, 192 
Beaufort, duke of, 232 
Beoke, George Louis (1848-19X8), 584 
Beckford, Peter (1740-1811), 642 ; JSssays 
on Smtinpi 282 ; Thoughts vjgon Bare 
and Fox Bunting, 232 
Bede, historian, 69, 302 

Cuthbert, pseud. See Bradley, 

Edward 

Beesly, Edward Spencer (1831-1916), 468 
Belcarre, lord, 284 

Belfast, 811, 317, 827 ; Queen^s college, 
417 

^Belfast man, the,’Pranois Davis, S26 
BeUastmarOs Journal, The, 327 
Befgio Kymrys, 68 
Belgrade, 251 

Bell, Alfred Henry Haynes, 688 j Knight 
of Avelon, 878 j Last Stand, The, 878; 
To a Sea Conch, 878 

Andrew (1768-1832), 896, 408, 404, 

601, 604; Experiments in Education, 
401 

Sir Charles (1774-1842), 669 

Henry, 268 

Paul, pseud. See Ohorley, Henry 

Pothergill, 617 

Bobert (1800-1867), 688 

BelVs Life in London, 281, 282, 284, 286, 
289 


BelVs Life in Victoria, 860, 807 
Belsoni, Giovanni Battista (1778-1828), 
248 

Benedict of Peterborough, Qesta Megis 
Benriei, 74 
Benedictines, the, 68 
B^sgal, 888 

i«y, the, 887 
IBengali literature, 84X 
Bennett, Joseph, 192 

Samuel (1815-1876), 684 1 BUtory 

of Australian THsowirry, 871 
Bentham, George (1800-1884), 466 

Jeremy, 2, 4, 8, 14 ff-, 20, 59, 98, 

127, 187, 194, 198, 290, 886, 407, 
559, 604; OhrestomatHa, 404 
Bentinok, lord George (1802-1848}, 1X5, 
X29, 180, 886, 508 
Biohard, 288 

MiHoUcmy, aid 

4$$ 

19, 41, 48, 47; 

TTorA, 48 

Mikt (1808-1889), 889; 

M it&oro wMwi, 990 
9 

Bsnwdi, ^ XhomM {1780-1818}, 601, 
604 

Bemaye^ Jaeoh, ^ BoaMgat, X09 
Bormrs Womstor Jowm^ 169 


Berryer, Pierre Antoine, 127 
Berwick Advertiser, The, 203 
Bethell, Sir Eiohard. See Westhury, lord 
Bewick, Thomas (1763-1828), 201, 227, 
236, 236, 642 

Bexley, Nicholas Yansittart, lord (1766- 
1851), 512 
Beyrout, 251 
Bhagalpur, 884 
Bible, the, 148, 329, 406 
Authorised V^ersion, 435, 441, 446 ff. 
Old Testament, 132; Genesis, 149; 
Psalm oxix, 74 

New Testament (in Soots), 101; Acts, 
449; Apocalypse, 149 
Bible society, the, 146 
Bickerstaff, Isaac, 461 
Bickham, George, 212, 214 
Bideford, Devon, 84 

Bignold, Thomas Francis (d. 1888), 575 ; 

Levxora, 340 
Bijapur army, the, 838 
‘Billy, perfidious/ 116 
Bindley, Charles (pseudo Harry Hieover, 
1796-1869), 642 

Binney, Edward William (1812-1881), 
*290, 569 

Biographical dictionary (Useful Know- 
ledge Society), 409 

Birkbeck, George (1776-1841), 407 fi., 601 
Birmingham, Mason’s college, 432 
Bishop, Isabella L.» born Bird (1831- 
1904), 660 

Bismarck, prince, 183, 192, 194 
Black, John, 1B7 

Joseph (1728-1799), 272 406, 

657 ; Magnesia aWa, Quiekiim, md 
other alcaline suhstanoes, 274 

William, 199 

Black Hole of Oalcntta, the, 334 
Blackle, John Stuart (1609-1395), 515, 
516 

Blackman tie« Bernard, peaudL See Weat- 
maoott, Oharles Holloy 
Blaokatone, Sir WiBiam, 80 
Blackwater, river, 806 
Blaehmod^e Magaeim (‘ Maga^f 66, 150, 
161, 168, 282, 813, m, 827, 873 
Blair, Hugh (1718-1800), 604; leettsree 
on JBhetoric, 898, 899 
Blake. William, SBB 
Blanchard, Samuel X4aman, 188, 192, 196 
Bleecim^, Bdargoerite, cotmtiii cl 
^9-1849), 567 
Idler in France, The, 822 
Idler in Italy, The, MIdt 
Journal of OommeMiem 0ith Lord 
Byron, 9^ > 

Bligh, WUliam 550 

Blome, Biehard, The Genetsmn*s Be* 
ereatton, Wt 
* Blomttemtft/ 369 

BlovU^aSmt a. S, A. 0. de (188S- 

I90d}. m 

Bom 4 ttf Wodbi> SSS 
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Boer war, 198, 456 
Bo«r zyn Zaterdag Aaiidf Diet S77 
Boers, the, 173, 254 
Bohemianism, 176 

Bohn, Henry Oeorge (1796-1884), 612 
Boldrewood, Bolf, pseud. Bee Browne, 
Thomas Alexander 
Bolton, Lancashire, 196 
Bolts, WiUiam (1740?-1808), 334, 675 
Bombay, 59, 886 
Bonn university, 410 
Bonner, Hypatia Bradlaugh (1888-1891), 
501 

Bonwich, James (1817-1906), 684, 686 ; 
Daily Life and Origin of the Tat- 
maniamt 871 ; Last of the Taemaniane, 
The 871 

Book of AnzaCt The^ 867 

Book of Common Prayer ^ 402, 444, 450,451 

Book of KelUt Thtt 809 

Boole, George (1815-1804), 268, 469, 655; 

The Laws of Thoughtt 10 
Booth. James (1806-1878), 566, 604 
Boothby, Ouy NeweU (1867-1906), 370, 
586 

Bord-i-Plonfle, Canada, 866 
Border, the Scottish, 96 
Borgias, the, 99 

Borrow, George (1808-1881), 188, 180, 
261, 616 

JBibli in Spain, The, 146, 240, 241, 250 
l4a9engrot 145 
Bomany By it The, 145 
Wild Walest 146 

Borthwioh, Sir Algernon* Bee Oltaeik, 
lord 

Peter, 185 

Bosnian, H. S., 880 

John, 244 

Boston, U.S.A.. 81B, 822 
Boston Pilott Thet 818, 322 
Boswell, Sir Alexander, 1H8 

James (1740-1796), 188,660; Lfe 

of Johneon, 68 

Botanieal MagoMine, The, 288 
Boucioanlt, Dion (X8207-1890). 567 
Boulton, Matthew, 381 
Bouneer, Mrs, In Ferdani Green, 225 
Bouriao^ Sir John George (1887-1902), 
582j The Stwy nf Omada, S59 
Bourne, E. Mnglieh Neunpapere, 

179, 190 

Bowles, John, letter to Whitbread, 408 

William Idele, VMUoiae Wyke- 

hamieae, 406 

Bowring, Sir John 5312,560 

Boyootting system, 820 
Boyd, Andrew Kennedy BnMsdnion 
(1826-1899), 610; Last Tfem ef Bt 
Andrews, The, 161; Beamthne gf # 
Country Parson, 161 

H^h (1746-1794], 885, 575 

Boydell. John (1719-1804), 215, 216, 221 
B^le, George ^tvid (1828-1901), m 

ur, - Bobecw 281, 268 

Banker Thomas (1848-1898), 868, 565; 
Bet Underwood, 268 


Braoton, Henry de, De Legihus et Con- 
suetudinibue Angliae, 80 
Braddeld school, 4X4 
Bradley, Edward {pseud. Cuthbert Bede, 
1827-1889); Verdant Green, 226, 288 

Francis Herbert, 469 

Appearance and Beality, 46 
Essays on Truth and Beality, 47 
Ethical Btudies, 46 
Prmciphs of Logic, 46 
Bradley, James (1698-1762), 258, 556 

Richard (d* 1732), 286, 569 

Brassey, Anna, lady (1889-1887), 650 
Brazil, 250 
Brehons, 802 

Brendan, Bt, The Voyage of, 306 
Brer Rabbit, 814 
Bretherton, print-seller, 216 
Breton language, 458 
Brewer, John Sherren (1810-1879), 486; 
English Btudies, 82; Beign of JBenry 
Vni, The, 82 

Brewster, Sir David (1781-1868), 269, 
288, 656 

Bricriu’s Feast, 807 
Bridges, John Henry (1832-1900), 469 
Oomte^s General View of Positivism, 24 
Oomie^s Systemof Positive Polity (trans,), 
24 


Essays and Addresses, 25 
Five Diseourses on Positive Beligion, 26 
Unity of pomteU Life and Doc* 
trim, 25 

Bridgewater treatises, 290 
Bridgnorth, 117 

* BrmeM, Junior, A. ,* pseud, of k 33eekett, 

Arthur William, 2S6 

* Briefless, Mr/ pssud* of A Beokett, 

Gilbert Abbott, 287 
Briggs, John (1786-1875), 887, 575 
— Mr, LeeohX 289 
Bright, John (1811-1889), 129, 181 
179, 181, 190, 608 
Brighton, 225, 414 

Brimtey, George (1819-1857), 189, 208, 516 
Brine, Punch artist, 286 
Brink, Melt J., Qrappige Bmies, 677 
Bristol university, 482 
Britain, early, 69 

British and Fondgn Sehodl Society, 
406 419 

Association, the, 259, 288 
British Magazine, The, 79 
Britons, the, 68 
Brixsn, 247 

Brodriek, G. C*, Memorials cf Merton 


College, 688 
Biont5, Isrily, 849 

Patrick (1777-1861), 567 

Brooke, Charlotte (d. 1798), 606, 567; 
Belmm of Irish Poe^, 811 
- Franosi, 582 ; The Bietory gf 
MmUk Montague, 859 
-Btonfbrd Augustus (168Sm9X6), 
116, 517 ; The Need cmd Use gf gett^ 
Irish Literature ism the Tengmf 

805 
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Brooks, Charles William Shirley (1816- 
1874), 196, 2B8, 648 

Brougham, Henry Peter Brougham, lord 
(1778-1868), 64, 60, 115, 116, 128 If., 
180, 186, 197, 403 fl., 418, 485 , 608, 
612, 601, 604; Letter to Samuel Bo~ 
mtUy...upon the abuse of charities ^ 405, 
408; Life aiid Times^ 112; Practical 
Observations upon the education of the 
people^ 408 
Broughamiana^ 123 
Broughton, Jack, 229, 231 

John 0am Hobhouse, lord (1786- 

1869), 407, 660 

Brouncker, lady, in Pendennis, 440 
Brown, John (1716-1766), 604; Thoughts 
on Civil Liberty^ 400 

John (1810-1882), 517 ; Rah andhis 

Friends, 160 

Bobert (1773-1868), 289, 290, 659 

Thomas (1778-1820), 6 If., 10, 12, 

469; Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 6 ; Observations on the.,^ 
Loctrine of Mr Hurries 6 ; Observations 
on the Zoonomia of Erasmus Lanvin, 6 
Brown, Thomas Edward, 146 
Browne, Frances (1818-1879), 667 

Hablot Knight {pseudo Phia, 1816- 

1882), 234, 238 

Sir Thomas, 467, 400 

— Thomas Alexander {pseud. Boll 
Boldrewood, 1826-1915), 586 
Colonial Reformer^ A, 370 
Miner^s Right, The, 870 
Ba66et*^ under Arms, 870 
Squatter^s Dream, The, 870 
Browning, Kobert, 182, 255, 820, 354, 
S65, 868, 445, 468, 466 ; WaHng, 241 
Bruce, Alexander Balmain (X881*oXd99)» 
469 


Janme (1780-1794), 246t W, WO; 

Trmsls in Abytsirda, 241 

John 97, 48jf 

John (180»-18m 4$$ 

— Bobert, king of Gotland, 95 
Brunnowjbaron, 129 
Bruton, William, 575; News the 
East Indies, 888 


Bryce, James Bryce, yieootmt, 71, 74; 

Bbmissin Contemporary Biography, 118 
Bryce OommlBeicn (1896), 428, 408 
* «, Sir Samuel Egerfeon (1762-1887), 


Bryaeou, George ( 0 . 1649-0. 1780), 607 
BnohAnaa^Hattkilton, Francis (176^1829), 
575; An asaoms of the Kingdom of 
mpal, m 

Btto&tgham, James Silk (1786-1855), 583 
Bucklaad, Francis 2keve2;h^n (1826-1880), 
550 


TOham (1784r.l8W, 892 fl., 559; 

Reliquiae XHhivianae, 202 
Buckle, Henry Thomae (1821-1862), 
486i BUtory of in Rng* 

landtXOHi, 

Joht,’ m, m 


•Bull, Mrs,’ 212 

Buller, Charles (1806-1848), 125, 508, 512 
Bunhnry, Henry William (1760-1811), 
215, 232, 542 

Academy for Orovm Horsemen.., by 
Geoffrey Gambado, Ksq*, 216 
Chop House, A, 216 
Long Minuet, A, 2X6 
Propagation of a lie. The, 216 
Bunting, Edward, Ancient Irish Music, 
811 


Bunyan, John, 61, 461; The Pilgrim^s 
Progress, 444 

Burchell, William John (1782-1868), 660 
Burckhardt, John liowis (1784-1817), 
247, 248, 260 

Burdett, Sir Francis (1770-1844), 121, 
408, 508 

Burdy, Samuel (17607-1820). 486, 667 
Burgh, James (1714-1776), ^4 
Burghley, William Cecil, lord, 86 
Burgoyne, John, The Heiress, 887 
Burke, Edmund, 68, 106, 110, 119, 120, 
122, 148, 828, 462; Present Liseon* 
tents, 488, 489 

Bobert O’Hara, 864 

— Thomas Henry, 820 

■ William, 458 

Burleigh, Bennet, 192 
Burlington, countess of, 218 
Bnrnaby, Frederick Guatavus (1842- 
1885), 660 

Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley, 648 
Burnham, Edward laevy Haweon, lord, 
191 


Burns, Bobert, 867, 875 ; The Centenary 
Bums, 148; Cotter's Babmday Highl, 
The, 877; Dunocm Gray, 577; Tern 
a*8hanter, 577 

, Amed, pmtS. Bee milord. Mm 
Jiabe^ lady (1851-1896), m 

JohaHmllSOS-iaei), ^6 

JSTtmter, r^, 95 
History Bcoitand, 95 
History iff the Reign of Queen Ame, 95 
Life iff JPoeid Hume, 95 
Boot Abroad, The, 95 
Buxton, Sir Blehaid Francis (1821-18^)- 
246, 252, 357. 55X ; The Lake MegUm 
of Oentrat AjHo^t ^ 

Bobert, 460 

Buss, Franoes Ma^, 429 
Busteed, Henry (1885-1915), 

575; Echoes from Old Oal&$iUL Ii9 
Bute, Joim Stuart, 8rd ear! oL W5 
Butler, Arthur John {imAmh 
Dante, his Times <md Il5 

Charles (1750-165^, 5i^ 115, 512; 

The Book iff the Boeceei Ohmoh, 

58 


Joa^pfaiu B. (M46-1906), Wl 

SuxnMl fiwK»nu, 306 

SWMM) 418, 601 

WOaMft AwW {l«4?-1848), 87, 

813, 486 Jf67 

WilUan 9)«a<d« (1888-1910), 

551, 567 
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Byrom, John, 230 

Byron, George Gordon, lord, 56, 126, 187, 
198, 206, 230, 822, 327, 373, 399 
‘Adieu, adieu, my native land,’ 374 
438 

OUWa Harold, 249, 374, 436 
Dm Jua% 244 
Letter$ arid Journals, 107 
Maid of Athens, 377 
Byron, John (1723-1786), 244, 561 

CadeU, Jessie Ellen (1844-1884), 675; 
Ida Craven, 389 

Caird, Edward (1835-1908), 46 ff., 469; 
Critical Account of the Philosophy of 
Kant, 45; Critical JPhilosophy of Im^ 
manuel Kant, The, 45; Evolution of 
Eehgion, The, 46 

Caird, John (1820-1808), 469; An Xntro^ 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion, 
45 

Oaimes, John Elliot (1823-1876), 470 
Cairns, Hugh MoCalmont, Ist earl (1819- 
1885), 124, 608 
Cairo, 192, 251 
Caladbolg, 307 
Calais, 288 

Calcutta, 384 If. ; Hindu college, 386, 337 ; 
university, 841 

Calcutta Review, The, 887, 889 
Calderon de k Barca, Pedro, 818 
Oalderwood, Henry (1880-1897), 470 
CaUndoft of Leiters and Papers of the 
RMgn of Henry VIXI, 82 
CoXendars of State Papers, 111 
Calfitfwloh (Excalibur), 807 
Caliburnus (Eicallbur), 807 
California, 241, 245, 825 
Callanan, Jeremiah John (1796-1829)^ 
806, 667 

Calverley, Charles Stuart, 206, 687 
Calvert, Judy artist, 239 
Calvin, John, 102 
Calviniim, 428 
Cambrian rooks, 292 
Cambridge, 25, 28, 87, 64, 79, 90 ff., 100, 
109, llo. 117, 1X9, 168, 2061!., 215, 
247, 267 ff., 262 ff., 268, 269, 284, 
800, 862, 888 If., 895, 408, 409, 414, 
416, 417, 429 ff. 

Botanio garden, 288 
Cavendisn laboratory, 270 
Cavendish mrofeeiorShiy, 269 
Corpus Ohnsti ooUege, 288 
Girton ooUege, 480 
Jacksonian profeseoxahip, 885 
Jesus oollege, 298 
<Looal* examinations, 4M 
Lucasian professorship, 266 
Moral Sciences tripos, 416 
natural Bdenoee tri^s, 416 ' 
Kewnham college, 480 
Paterhouse, 109, 121, 885 
Phllmnhieal society, 288, 289 
BrilgwiSk museum, 291 
Banak house, 884, 412 
Tofmshmd*» pxim, 885 


Trinity college, 60, 251, 282, 283, 296 
Woodwardian professorship, 291 
Cambridge Essays, 139 

Modem History, The, 81, 101, 119 

Observer, The, 208 

Review, The, 207, 208 

The Booh of the, 207 

University Magazine, The, 208 

The University of (Aokermann’s), 

222 

Cambridge, South Africa, 377 
Cambridgeshire, 221, 282 
Camden society, 87, 88 
Cameron, George Frederick (1864-1885), 
857, 582 

Campbell, George (1719-1796), The Philo- 
sophy of Rhetoric, 899 

John, let lord (1779-1861), 124, 

186, 601 ; Lives of Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Brougham, 112 ; Lives of the 
Lord Oiaiicellors, 112; Lives of the 
Lord Chief Justices, 112 
Campbell, Thomas, 186, 410 ff.; Hohen- 
linden, 437; Life and Letters, 66 
Campion, Edmund, 118, 808 
Canada, 125, 298, 818, 328, 881, 848 ff., 
484 

balsam, 445 

Canadian Fiction, Bibliography of, 869 
Canadian house of commons, 859 

— literature, 848 fif. 

Canary islands, 298 

Canning, George (1770-1827), 128. 126. 
128. 184, 188, 214, 508 ; ‘ On unlawful 
Societies in Ireland,' 122; Speeches^ 
122 

Canterbury, 890 
Cape Colony, 872, 874, 877 
of Good Hope, 192, 241 

— Town, 878 

Cape^^Dutch language and literature, 878, 
074, 877, 468 
Oapel family, 286 
Caper Sauce, 877 
Cardiff, University oollege, 488 
Carey, David, 225, 542 
—— James, 820 

Carkton, WlUkm (1794-1869), 814i*, 

667 

Anne Cosgrove, 815 
Black Prophet, The, 811 
Fardorougha the Misery 915 
Tales qf Ireland, 8X5 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasmiry, 
815 

Valmtine MsClutohy, 815 
Oarllle, Bkhard (1790-1848), 187, 470 
OerUsk, 100 

— Nicholas, Endowed Oranmar 

Sehook* 889 ^ ^ 

Oarlyk, Thomas, 1. 14, 42, 68, 88. 84, 86, 
112, 118, 188, 144, 158j 180. 462. 470, 
486; Ermeh Revolumn, 15; Sartor 
Mis&rtus, 416 

OwmldiMl, ChtftM JttaniBgi (t8d7t*l9M), 
S6B 

OMroltna, qtiMU ot a«wg« W, 181« Ml 
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Carpenter, William Benjamin (1813-1885), 
296, 470. 559 

Carroll, Lewie, 'gimd* See Bodgson, 
Charles Lutwidge 

Carruthere, Bobert (1799-1878), 517 
Carte MSS, the, 96 
Carteret, Philip, 244 
Carver, Jonathan (1732-1780), 561 
Casaubon, Isaac, 109 
Casey, Elizabeth Owene Blaokbume 
(1045?-1894), 667; A bunch of Sham- 
rockSf 827 

Cassell, John (1817-1865), 612 
Castabala, 53 

Castlereagh, Bobert Stewart, visooiint 
(1769-1822), 121, 122, 608 
Oatnach, James (1792-1841), 226 ff., 542 
Cato street conspiracy, 201, 228 
Cave, Edward, 169 
‘Cave of Adullam,’ the, 183 
Cavendish, lord Frederick Charles, 820 

Henry (1731-1810), 268, 272, 274, 

275, 556, 567 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-1896), 262, 264, 656 

George John (1826-1878), 651 

Cellini, Benvenuto, Memoiret 108 
Celtic language and literature, 308, 807, 
484, 457 

scholars, 807 

Celts, 68, 69 

Oervantes-Saavedra, Miguel, Don Quiaote. 
249, 261 

‘Challenger,* H.M-S., 297 
Chalmers, James (1841-1901), 551 

Thomas (1780-1847), 119, 470 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 134, 186 
Chamberlaine, Prances, 809 
Chambers, Bobert (1802-1871), 169, 617, 
669, 612 ; Veetlgee of Creation, 298 

WilUam (1800-1888). 169. 612 

Oyolopaedia ofMnglieh Litera- 

lire, 146 

Journal, 159, 396 

Chandra Sen, Eeshab, 341 

Channel islands, 484 

Chapman, George (1728-1806), 606 

Charity commission, 429, 438 

CharivaH, 286. 826 

Charles I, king of England, 98, 896 

II, king of Spam, 212 

Bdward, prince, 860 
ndncess, 227 

*Chiiado^ Blisabeth.* See Tonna, 
Charlotte BUzabeth 


Charterhouse school, 404, 422 
Chase, Jdm Centhnes, 589 
ChAteauhrtand, Ticomte de, 107 
CQbatham, Williem Pitt, earl of, 68, 609 
Chatteiji, ISankim Chantoi, 841 
Chesm, Aliph, pteud. See Yeldham, 
Wsltss 

Cheltenham 996, 414 

Thoomas, 119, 168 
Cheery, AMmt (ITeA^ 667 
CheexK^i Sir Geome Temom 




Chester, 74 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
4ih earl of, 606 ; Lettere to his Son, 
390, 891; Letters to A, G. Stanhope, 
391 

Philip Stanhope, 6ih earl of, 891 

Chichester, 112 
Chile, 243 

Chillingworth, William, The Jteligion of 
Protestants, 102 
China, 169 

Chinese imperial yellow dye, 286 
language, 421 

Chorley, Henry Fotbergill (pseud. Paul 
Bell, 1808-1872), 517 
Chrestomathio day school, 404 
Christian Examiner, The, 316 
Christianity, 13, 46, 110, 263, 302, 803, 
401, 402, 409, 411, 414 
Christie, Biohard Copley (1880-1901), 
601; Etienne Dolet, 109 

Bobert (1788-1866), 368. 689 

William Dougsl (1816-1874). 601 ; 

Life of the First Earl of Shitftesbury, 
118 

Christmas, 437 
Chronicle, The, 118 

Church, Biohard William (1816-1890). 
118, 486, 601 

Churchill, lord Bandolph (1849-1894), 509 
Cicero, 80S 

Ciceronian mauner, the, 121 
Cinoinnati, 165 
Cintra convention, the, 187 
Civil war, the, 57, 59, B7 
‘Clapham sect,’ the, 110 
Clarendon, George W. F. Villiew, 4th 
earl of (1800-1870), 181, 609 
Clarendon commission {Foblle Schools), 
418, 491, 499 

Clarke, Adam (1769-1882), 667 

Bdwsjrd mniel (1769-1999), 941. 

661; Travels, 947 

Henry Butler (1868-1904), 486 

Marcus Andrew Hislop (1846- 

1881), 867, 686; Hie Natural Life, 
870; lang Odde (Eeaety Odde), 870 
Clarke, fljumnfl. 87 

Clarkson, Thomas (1760-1846), 878, 486 
Claverhouse. See Dundee, viscount 
Clement, WilUam Innell, 298, 236 
Olexmell, Luke, 997 
Olerke, Agnee Mary, 965 
Clerhem^ Neve, The. 198 
C14ry, Jean Baptiste, 66 

William Kingdon (X$4M$79), 
84, 470, 656 

CUve, Bobert OUvi, kfA, 68 
Cionourzy, lord, 894 
Olongowee colkM* 816 
Olonmaonolsi^ fiS 
'Clovis,* 08 

Clowes, jBir WIKm X«M (1856-1901), 

Cobalt, (kmfkh, 866 
Oobbe, ItauMS Power (1629-1904), 470, 
617 

40 


St U XIV, 
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Oobbett, William, 125, 187, 197, 202, 461 
CohhtU'^B Political RegiateVt 197 
Oobbold, Thomas Spenoor (1828-1886), 
801 

Oobden, Biohard (1804-1866)* 78. 131-2 
(maiQ entry), 137. 173, 179, 181, 190, 
509, 512 

Oockburn, Sir Aleatander J. E. Cookburn, 
lord (1802-1880), 124, 609, 613 

Henry Thomas Cookburn, lord 

(1779-1864), 601; Memorial of Btc 
Time^ 112 

Oofley, Charles (d. 1745), 667 
Cohen, Branois. See Palgiave, Sir Erancis 
Oolohester, Charles Abbot, let lord (1767- 
1829), 601 

Oolebrooke, Henry Thomas (1766-1887), 
336 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 1, B, 16, 16, 
40, 138, 144, 146, 170, 177, 180, 
276, 378, 874, 471 
Ancient Mariner ^ The^ 266 
Pwgraphia lAierana^ 184, 408 
Thoughta, The, 184 
Eimya on Ha Own Times, 184 
Oolet, John, 79 
Oolgan, John, 308 
OoUett, John {1726?-17fl0), 214 
CoUiiiS, John Ohurton (1848-1908), 617, 
518 

WUliam Edward (1867-1911). iOl, 

486 

Colonial and Indian 869 

ColofiM Monthly, The, 867 
Colqahoun. John {1806-1886). 642 

John CampbeU (1808-1870), 606 

Patrick (1746-1820), 606 

Combe, George (1788-1868). 414, 471, 
642, 648, 606 

WiUiam (1741-1823), 217 ff., 642, 

648 

AntUmabo^lady, The, 217 
JDanoe ^ Life, The, 219 
maho^lady, The, 217 
JDla6o;<ad, The, 217 
mglieh Dance of Death The, 219 
^ohmy Quae Qemu, 220 
Lettm of the late Lord LytuUon, 217 
JDe<a»ri of Bteme to JSHea, 2X7 
Hfe (^No$H>teosL 228 
Sec&m Tom cf Dr BynUm, The, 220 
Third of Dr Byntcm, The, 220 
Tour of Df The, 218, 9X9, 

221 

Comic Magaeine, Tke^ 286 

Comte, Auguste, 22, 24, 82, 88, 102 fl. ; 

Cofure de philosophic poHtiue, 17 
Conoannen, Mathew (1701-1749), 568 
Condor, Claude Heignier (184^610}. 661 
Oongieton, Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, lord 
(1776-1842), 518 
Congo, the, a92 

Oongme. Biohard (1818-1899). 471; The 
Cateehim of Poeitivc Religion 
hated* 24 

Oonst^, Ardhibald (1774-1827), 61A 
Thomas (1812-1881), 612 


Constantinople, 251 
Constitutioml, The, 196 
Cook, E. T., 153 

<ieorge (1772-1846), 487 

James (1728-1779), 244, 289, 469. 

561; Narrative, 241; To the Pacific 
Ocean, 246 ; Towards the South Pole, 
246 ' 

John Douglas (1808?-1868), 633 

Coolney, 304 

Cooper, Charles A. (1829-1916), 633; 
Fifty Years of Newspaper Work, 176 

, Thomas (1805-1892), 471, 601 

Copernicus, 27 

Copleston, Edward (1776-1849), 601 ; 
implies (to the Fdinhurgh Review), 410 

Beginald Stephen, 209 

Copyright act, the, 89 
Oorder, William, 228 
Cork, 268, 311, 316; Queen’s college, 
417 

county, 826 

Corn law, the, 132 

Cornhill Magazine, The, 143, 152, 194, 
316 

Cornish, Joseph (1760-1828), 606 

dialect, 434 

Cornwall, 434 

Barry, pseud. See Procter Bryan 

Waller 

Cornwallis, Caroline Prances (1786-1858), 

Ooryate, Thomae. 383 
Cotton. Sir Bobert, 286 
Cottoniwai library, 62 
Oouleon, Walter (17947-1860), 688 
Oourier, The, 172, 184, 187, 188, 194 
Courtenay, Thomas Peres^e (1782- 
1841), 618 
Cousin, Victor, 11 
Coverly hall, 281 
Cowen, Joseph (1881-1900), 683 
Cowes, 226 

Cowley, Abraham, 281, 448 
Cowper, William. 486; John Qitpin, 
488; Tirocinium 886 
Ooa, &r George William, 70 
Ooxe, William (1747-1828), 601 ; Home 
of Austria, The, St Memoire ef the 
Duke of Marlborough, 89| Memm of 
Sir Robert Wo^, 88 
Coyne, Joseph SdrHng (1808-1868), 286 
Orabbe. G«c^ 900 
Crackanthorpe, Hubert (d. 1897), 618 
OraUc, aeoefi tiUie (1798-1866), 487 
Crathaw, ECehard, 46u 
Crawford, Emily, 190 
XiabiUa Valancy (1860-1886). 

846 C, 582 
Mm, The, 849 
Lov$*e Forget Me Not, 849 
MakoMe KatU, 849 
OU Spoohee^ Pam. 849 
Oreerey, Thomas, 116, 601; The Creere/y 
J^ere, 116 

(Mmtou, Louise, XAfe and Lmre of 
MmdeU CreighUmt 101 
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Oreighton, Mandell (1843-190y , 81, 99 fl-, 
487, 606; Butory of the Fupacyt 99, 
100 

Crib, Tom, 231 

Crimean war, the, 166, 178, 176, 181, 
182, 187, 190, 196, 239, 261 
Oroker, John Wilson (1780-1857), 63, 
129, 322, 828, 601; The Croker Papers^ 
116 

Thomas Crofton (1798-1854), 812, 

316, 668; Fairy Legends and Traditions 
of Ireland^ 814 

Crompton, proprietor of The Morning 
Post, 186 

Cromwell, Oliver, 88, 91, 96, 118, 114, 
242 

Cross, Mary Ann, born Evans. See Eliot, 
George 

Cross, Thomas, T*he Autobiography of a 
Stage Coachman^ 233 
Crouch, Edward Heath, 377 
Crowquill, Alfred, pseud. See Porreeter, 
Alfred Henry 
Croydon, 406 

Cruikehank, George (1792-1878), 188, 
221 £f., 232, 284, 287 ; Comic Almanac, 
286; George Cruikshmk^s Magazine, 
284 

Isaac Bobert (1789-1866), 222, 228, 

226, 226, 285, 286 
Onobnlain, 307 
Oallerooats, 297 
Cumberland, 221 
Oupid, 811 

Curran. John Philpot (1760-1817), 311; 
Cushla ma Chm, 819; DeserterU MedU 
tation, 319 

William Henry, Sketches qf the 

Irish Bar, 819 

Gurrawn, ooun^ Xieitrim, $66 
Oortla, Wjyiliam (X743-im) 

Oumm, Emsey 
Onmn, Bobari, lord iSoneba 
661; The Momsteriee of 
262 

Guthbertson, Jamei Iiialat (1861-1910), 
369, 685 

Cutting Capers, 877 
Guvier, Georges L. 0* F, D., 296 
Oypriaiii.’ 227 
261, 263 

Gomes, 877 
Gabra, 2BS 

Oaily OknmieU, The, 192, 198 
—— Sispreee, The, 19$ 

Ore»hi^ The, 201 

AToS, The, 19$ 

Mem, The, 90, 17$, lasfl., $16 

Post, The, 201 

Telegruph, The, 190, 18$, 188, 

190 it, m, $28 

VnhtoreaL Register, The, 177 

Gale, David, 404 

Mey, Victor Jamee (1869-1906). 969. 658 
Gallaa, Rime Sweetland (1^^1879), 
142, 147, 618; Gay Soieme, The^ 140; 


, 2$S, 669 
$99, 675 
(181W878), 
the Levant, 


Kettner^s Booh of the Table, 140; 
Poetics, an Fssay on Poetry, 189 
Dalton, John (176^-1844), 269, 261, 271, 
272, 275 3, (main entry), 666, 657, 606 ; 
A nem system of Chemical Philosophy, 
276 

D’Alton, John (1792-1867), 812, 668; 
Annals of Boyle, The, 826; lOermid, 
326 ; History of County Dublin, The, 
326 


Dalziel, B. G., 289 
Damascus, 251 

Dampier, William (1662-1716), 242, 661; 

Journals, 241 
Lance of Death, The, 219 
Daniel, George (1789-1864), 618 
Danish 0eet, the, 120, 122 
Dante Alighieri, 118, 806 
Dark Blue, The, 206 
Darley, George, 214 
Darlington, 198 
lord, 249 

Darwin, Charles Bobert (1809-1882), 28, 
29, 84, 36, 296, 298 ff. (mam entry), 
501, 669 

Dement of Man, The, 82 
Expression of the JCmotions, The, 82 
Life and Letters, 293 
Origin of Species, The, 27, 298, 298 ft., 
8B1 

Voyage of the Beagle, The, 241, 260 
Darwin, Erasmus, 298, 660 

Sir Francis, 284 

Sir George Howard (1846-1912), 
206, 656 

Dashail, Tom, in Heal Life in London, 


227 

Davenport, William Bromley (X6$l-1884), 
648 

Davidiom Thomae (1840-1900), 47$ 
DavlM, Emily, 429. 4$0 
Davis, FranA $2$, 827. 568 
— James. 61 

Thomas Osborne (1814-1846), 

$17 E, 688 

Boatman of KimaU, 817 
Lament for Otoen Roe (f Neill, $17 
if|^ Grave, 817 
0 the Marriage, $17 
Sack of Baltimm, The, $17 
Davy, & Burner (1778-18^), 260, 
m, 27$ ft, 287, m, 657 
DavM, Blebard (1798-1867). 414, $01, 
605 

Day, l4a Behari, 676, 676 ; Polk Totee 
of Bengal, 342 ; Oovinda S^mmtCh $6$ 

Thomas (1748-X729h mt Stmd^ 

ford and Merton, BMh m 
Death-Bong of Rmm LgdMkt 51 
Deole, LioM. 192 

Detoe, mi BMneon 

Crusoe, Wilm 
Deirdre^e Lm e n t, JgH _ 

De la BedbOt JBr Banny ^Plwmas (1796- 
1865), 29$^ mt d Geohgieal Man^ 
2925 Bupifl <m the Ge^^fgy of Com* 
vhNL m,, m 


40—2 
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Delane, John Thaddeus (1817-1879), 172, 

180 ff., 533 
Deluge, the, 192 

De Mille, James (1886-1880), 360, 581 
De Morgan, Augustus (180^1871), 10, 
262, 268, 472, 566 

Deniehy, Henry (1828-1865), 862, 686 
Denmaxk, 293 

Dent, John Charles (1841-1888), 683; 
La9t Forty Vears, The^ 368; Story of 
the Upper Canadian Rehelliim, The, 868 
Denward, Mrs B., 390 
De (Jttincey, Thomas, 184, 203, 318, 462 
Derby, 28, 487 

Edward 0. G, S, Stanley, 14th 

earl of (1799-1869), 74, 90, 126, 129, 
182, 197 ; Iliad (trana.), 180 

Edward H, S. Stanley, 16th earl 

of, 609 

Dermody, Thomas (1775-1802), 668 
Deroaxo* Henry Louis Vivian, 676; The 
Fakeer of Jungheera^ 886 
Descartes, Ben4, B, 268 
Devme, Molly, Charlotte Booles’s, 326 
Devon, 84, 292 
Devonian system, the, 294 
Devonshire, Sir William Cavendish, 7th 
duke of, 270 

— Spencer Compton Cavendish, 8th 
duke of, marquis of Hartington (1888- 
1908), 181, 609 
Dibdin, Charles, 224 
Dicey, Edwskrd, 192 

Dickens, Charles, 148, 168, 170, 187, 189, 
190, 286, 826, 444, 446; Amerkan 
Fotest 848; Pickwick Papert^ ThCt 218, 
284, 266 

Dickinson, William, 2X6 
Dictionary of Ifational Biography^ Thif 
111, 148 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, 261 
Digbton, B,, 225 

D]&«, Sir Charles Wentworth (1848- 
1911), 184, 200, 651 $ Qreaier Britain, 
98, 265 ; Problem of Oteeder Britain, 266 
DiBenius, John James (1687-1747), 286, 
560 

DiUon, John BUke, 817 
Dinglejr, Bebecea, 197 
DbRi^y Beniamha, earl of Beaconsfleld, 
116, 124, 127, 129, 180, 164, 188, 196, 
196, 198, 508 1 The JSsmnvmede Lettare, 

181 

Dixon, Henry Hilh Druid MX822- 
1870), 648 

Biohard Wateon (18$8-^190D), 467 

William Hepwox^ (XS21-Xd79), 

198, 258, 601, 561 
Doctor Synta» in PcHt, 219 
Dodgson, Charles Lutwidge 
Carroll, 1882-1898), 168, m, 4T2 
DdUk^er, Johann L, 117 
Dolling, &>bert WUliam Badclyte (1851« 
1902), 509 • 

Domett, Alfted (18U-188D. 685; mmern 
emd Jetem, 868 ; and AmoMa, 

868 


Dominica, 214 
Doncaster, 225 
Donne, John, 460 

Doran, John (1807-1878), 618; Knights 
and their Days, 189 ; Their Majesties^ 
Servants, 139 

D’Orsay, Alfred Guillaume Gabriel, count, 
115 

Dorset, 292 
Douay, 68 

Dow, Alexander (d. 1779), 576 ; Setkona, 
834 ; Zingie, 334 

Dowden, Edward (1843-1918), 211, 618; 
Life of Shelley, 147; Shakespeare,. Me 
Mind and Art, 147 
Dowland, John, 807 
Dowling, Kichard, 568 ; Mystery of KiUard, 
The, 327 ; On Babies and Ladders, 327 
Down, Kent, 298 
Dowson, John, 387 
Doyle, James B. (1822-1892), 602 

John Andrew (1844-1907), 98, 487 

Martin, 812 

Kichard, 238 

Drakenberg, the, 872 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia (1828-1894), 

Drennan, William (1764-1820), 811, 668; 
Brin, 810; Letters of Orellana, 810; 
Wake of William Orr, The, SIO 
Drummond, William Hamilton (1778- 
1866), 56B 

William Henry (1854-1907), 848, 

864 ff., 860, 682 
Canadian Oomtry Doctor, 866 
Great Fight, The, 855, 856 
Habitant, The, 854, 866 
Johnnie Oouruau, 850 
Ole Doctor Fieet, 365 
Philorum*s Canoe, 856 
VUux Tempe^ Le, 865 
Voyageur, The, 856 
Wreck of the Julie Plante, The, 356 
Drury, Joseph, 386 

Eobert (b. 1687). 661 

Dryden, John, 118, 896, 486, 448 ; Awtfrcm 
Mediua,dii; JSssayofJOrameOichPoeeU, 
An, 460; Rival Ladies, The. 460 
DubUn, 96, 104, 178, 261, 269, 811, 815, 
819, 821, 828, 846, 89^ 417 
Dublin soolaly* Bee Eoyal Dublin 
society 

Phoenix park, 817 

Trinity college, 211, 268, 809, 818, 
8X8; Histoxioal society, 817 
Dublin Pmmt Jmsmal, The, 812, 815 
— — Tmmatkm into Greek cmd Latin 
Verse, 211 

— tfniversity Magasins, The, 818, 819,. 
826 

— — University Review, The, 211 
Du OhaUlu, Paul B. (1885-1908), 551 
Dudley, John William Ward, let ead of, 
126 

Sir Henry Bate, 166 
Duff, James Grant (1769-1856)^ 'MO,. 
576; A History of iU Maisratm, 887 
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Dufferin^ Frederick Temple Hamilton- 
Temple Blackwood, marquis of (1B26- 
1902), 98, 562, 668; Letters from High 
Latitudes^ 240 

Helen Selina, countess of, bom 

Sheridan (1807-1867), 309, 668; Bay 
of Dublin, The, 310 ; Tm sitting on the 
stile, Mary, 810 

Dnfty, Sir Charles Gavan (1816-1908)> 
317 ff., 370, 668 
Innishowen, 318 
Irish Chief, The, 318 
Irish Library, 825 
Lay Sermon, 318 * 

Patriot’s Bride, The, 818 
Du Maurier, George Louis Palmella 
Busson (1834-1896), 2B6, 289, 648 
Bun Monidh, 804 

Bunckley, Henry, Crown and Cabinet, 189 
Bundee, University college, 482 

John Graham of Claverhouee, 

viscount, 66 

Bnndonald, Thos Cochrane, 10th earl of 
(1775-1860), 602, 662 
Bnnkirk, 887 

Bunlop, ;rohn OoUn (d. 1842), 487 
Bunraven, Bdwin K. W. Wyndham-Quin, 
8rd earl of (1812-1871), 828, 568 
Bunstan, St, 76; Memorials of, 74 
Bnrham university, 411, 481 
Barham, John George I^mbton, 1st earl 
of (1792-1840), 136, 609 
Butch artists, 212 
church, the, 880 

— language, 467 flf. 

Butt, Gorrind Chandra, 842, 576 

Michael Madhu Sadan, 676 ; The 

€ag>tive Ladie, 842 

— Bomesh Ohunder, 576 1 Lotri of 
Anoimt IndUf 841 

Sad m, 870 

Tomlata, 576; Anoient Bailade 
md Legends of Hindustan, $48 ; Bkedf 
Cleaned in French Fields, A, 848 


Barle, John (1824-1908), 611 
Bast Angha, 78 

India company, 97, 248, 882 

Indies, 241, 250, 484, 467 

Bastiake, Sir Charles L., 288 

Batanewiu iourrtalism, 170 
Bodes, Ohasrlotte O’Conor, 

AUms ^ 826 

MatrimitUeU LoUety, A, 825 

isimctiicn of Miss Smayhore, The, 


Tm Oemolly’s DcmgUeer, 825 
Feclesiastioh, The, 70 
Boolesiologist, The, 70 
Mohc, The, 195 
Boole de Ohartes, 58 
Soonomitt, Ths, 1^, 141, 199 
Bdgar, Sir James (1841-1809), 857, 588 

Matilda, lady (1844-191^, 588 

Colonial Covemor in MaeryUmd, A, 859 


Life of Brock, 359 
Ten Years of Peace and War, 869 
Bdgeworth, Honora, born Sneyd, 898 

Jane, born Lovell, 392 

Maria (1767-1849), 892, 606; 

Letters for Literary Ladies, 896 ; 
Parenfs Assistant, The, 398, 894; Prae^ 
tical Education (with B. L. Bdge- 
worth), 393 

Edgeworth, Bichard Lovell (1744-1817), 
601, 606 

Harry and Lucy, 398 
Memoirs, 892 

Practical Education (with M, Edge- 
worth), 893 

Professional Education, 894 
Ratioiial Primer, A, 894 
Edgeworths, the, 391, 601 
Edgeworthstown, 391 
Edinburgh, 189, 169, 176, 199, 204, 267, 
268, 267, 274, 294, 878, 874, 406 
Botanic garden, 286 
High school, 404 
Kew oollege, 47 
Boyal society, 288 
Si^et library, 101 
University, 6, 7, 209, 210 
Edinburgh Courant, The, 208 

Monthly Magazine, The, 878 

Beoim, The, 6, 7,8,54, 69 if.. 71,97, 

188, 194, 896, 408, 405, 407, 409 ft. , 416 

University Magazine, The, 210 

Education act (1870), 415, 427; (1902-3), 


— department, 420, 421, 488 
Edward the Confessor, 72 
Edward I, king of England, 75, 81, 101 

TX, king ol Bii^nd, 111 

Edwards* toiatia BkmSyMi (1^L4S09}, 
558 

MmcT &xdkudmBL 288 
Bgim» Tima (1772-1848), mH., 280, 
288, 548 
Aneedotes, 226 
Book of Sports, 281 
Bowiarn, tol 


Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry, 
and Logie, The, 226 
Life in London, 232 0., 229, 288 
Life of an Actor, The, 226 
Pierce Bgm*s Life in London and 
Sporting Guide, 281 
Egypt, 240, 247, 252 
— — khedive of, 195 
Eldon, John Scott, lit earl d (I7$h* 
1888), 406, 609 

Eliot, Francis Feroml (17501*4818). 518 

George (Mar^ dim ^Ckesa, bom 

Evans), 199 

Elizabeth, queen of England, 52, 55, 84, 
86, 98. 100, 101, 800 
Elizabethan age, 448 0. 

lltmlm, m, 460 

Ellenbomt^ Bdwa^ Law (1790-1871), 
1st sari ^24, 180, 502 
BUiot, Sir Hecnry Mim (1808-1858), 
History India, 887, 570 
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Elliott, Ebenes^er, 327 
Ellie, Alexander John, Early English 
Etominciation, 441 

William (1800-1881), 414, 416, 601 

Elphinstone, Mountatnart (1779-1869), 
487, 652, 676; The Histo^ of India, 
837 

Elton, Charles Isaao, 199 
Emancipation act, 54 
Emin pasha, 192 
Empire, The, 364 

Encyclopaedia Bntannica, 6, 13, 69, 61, 
63, 98, 144 

Metropohtana, 26, 428 
‘Endeavour/ ship, 289 
Endowed Schools acta, 422 

commission, 421, 422, 429, 480 

Enfield, William (1741-1797), 606; The 
Speaker, 899 

England, church of, 76, 383, 402, 411 
EngUsh canon law, 80 

grammar, 896 fT., 440 fl, 

language, 434 fl. 

EnylUh Historical Jieoieto, The, 100, 118 
‘English Men of Letters’ series, 144 
English Spy, The, 288 
Ensor, (leorge (1769-1843), 605 
Ent, Sir George, 281 
Epittolae Cantuariermes, 74 
Equatoria, 192 
Brasmns, Besiderius, 79, 86 
Brckmann-Chatrian, 822 
‘Erebus,’ ship, 296 
Erin, port, l4e of Man, 297 
Erskine, Thomas Brtkine, lord (1750- 
1828), 509, 513 j Hifenoe qf the Whige, 
121 

Escott, T. H. S., 185 ; Masters of Eng* 
lUh Jmtrvalun, 180, 187 
Essays on a liberal education, 425 
Essex, 74, 221 

— Eobert Daveraax, 2nd earl of, 308 
Eton college, 56, 121, 207, 225, 251, 886, 

387, 890, 413. 422 
Btt 7 , William, 203 
Buganean hills, 298 

Bvaxii, George Essex (1868-1909), 586 ; 
AustraUan Sympkom, 369 j Rspent* 
ones ^ Magdalsne JDsipar, The, 369 
Btans, Bir Hugh, Shakespeare’s, 307 

— Marian. See BUot, George 
Evelyn, John, 2$1 

Evening News, The, 195 

Standard, The, 188, 189 

Star, The, 190 

Evesham, 185 

Ewing, Juliana Horatia, 16$ 

Examiner, The, 111, 197, 19$, $94 
Exoalibur, 307 

Faotoxy acts, the, 129 
Fairbsim, John, $76 
FsMees, Hlobael, pseud. See Bar^ber, 
Margaret Fairleis 

Falconer, Edmund. See 0*Bourke, Ed- 

mund 

Falconer, Thomas, Btfobo, 409 


Falkiner, Caesar Litton (1863-1908), 97, 
487 

‘Family Library, The,’ 67 
Fancy, The, 231 

Faraday, Michael (1791-1867), 269 ff., 
267 ff., 270, 280, 656, 667 
Farish, William, 386 
Farjeon, Benjamin Leopold (1838-1903), 
370, 586 

Farrar, Frederic William, 426, 426 
Farrell, John (1861-1904), 869, 686 
Faucit, Helen. See Martin, lady 
Fawcett, Henry (1838-1884), 472, 609, 
613, 606 

Fay, Eliza, 676 ; Original Letters from 
Calcutta^ 836 
Neman Sagas, 304 
Fenians, 333, 818, 321, 322 
Ferguson, J. W., 238 
Mary Catherine, lady, born Guin- 
ness (1823-1906) ; Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
819 ; Story of Ireland, 819 

Sir Samuel (1810-1886), 806, 

319 fif., 668 

At the FoU) Ground, 820 
Oonary, 320 
Congal, 320 

Curse of the Joyces, The, 820 
Eeirdte, 820 

Forging of the Anchor, The, 819 
In Carey^s Footsteps, 820 
hays of ihs Western Gael, 820 
Metum of Claneboy, The, 319 
Tain Quest, The, 320 
Thmas DavU, 819 
Welshmen of Tirawley, The, 320 
Ferishta, Mohimed BUba ; Muhammedm 
Fower in India, 387 
Ferrier, James Frederick (1808-1864), 
40 ft., 472 

Institutes of Metaphysic, The, 40^ 41 
Lectures on Greek Philosophy, 41 
* Philosophy of Consciousness, Th#»’ 40 
Scottish Philosophy, 7 
Ferrier, James Walter, 210 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, O, 41 
FieU, The, 301 

Field, Barron (17S$.1S4$}, FOit 
Fruits qf Ausiraliim $$9 

Fielding, Henry, 29$, m*, Joseph 
Andrsws, 218 s Tm Jems, 255 
Fig, James, 229, 981 
Figaro, 285 

in London, 285, 236 

FlUdh (FiM), $02 
Firth, &arlee Harding, 88 
Fiaber, G* W., Annals of Shremhnry 
Sohoed, 418 

Fitch, Sir Joshua Girling (1824-1908), 

eOl, 606 

Halph (fi. 15^1606), 882, 576 

FitsGerald, Edward, 146 
Fi^en^g George B^anek (185h-*1901) 

Fit^trick, WiUkm Jeto (1S$(MB96), 

FMlknt, The, 8$7 
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Fleming, Marjorie, 228, 229, 643 
Flinders, Matthew, 289 
Flint, Eobert (1838-1910), 472 
Flodden, battle of, 186 
Flood, Henry, 311 

Florio, John, A Worlde of Worden, 448 
Flower, Benjamin (1766-i829), 633 

Sir William Henry, 296, 660 

Flnellen, Shakespeare’s, 307 
Flying Font, The, 230 
Follett, Sir William Webb (1798-1845), 
609 

Fonblanque, Albany, 186, 198 
Forbes, Aichibabl, 173, 190 

Edward (1815-1854), 210, 296, 660 

James (1749-1819), Oriental Me- 
moirs, 334 

James David (1809-1868), 652 

Ford, Biciiard (1796-1858), 261, 662; 

Handbook for travellers in Sjoain, 260 
Ford Lectures, 81 
Forfarshire, 436 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (‘Alfred Crow- 
quill’), 201, 238 

Forster, John (1812-1876), 190, 198, 602 
Life of Charles Dickens, 114 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 113 
Life of Sviifi, 114 
Life of Walter Savage Landor, 114 
Lives of the statesmen of the Common- 
wealth, 114 

On English Freedom under Flanta- 
genets and Tudors, 114 
Forster, William Edward, 427, 609 
Forsyth, Joseph (1763-1816), 662 

William (1812-1899), 618 

William (1818-1879), 688 

Foster, John (1770-1648), 618 

Sir Mlohael (1886-1907), 996, 680 

IfylUw 901 

Fox, Okroline (1819-1871), ^ 

Charles James, 98, 1191!*, 182, 

184, 214, m 
— Joseph, 606 

William Johnson (1786-1864), 182, 

187, 609, 601 

Foxe, John, The Book of Martyrs, 79 
Forweil. H. S., 4 

42, 68, 67, 60, 110, 122, 151, 
m, 179, 182, 188, 188, 192, 216, 292 ff., 
8^ 824, 882, 888, 888, 892, 899, 404, 
419, 487 

3^n, 200 

684 1 History of the Ath$- 

rmim, 174 

mx Philip, 618 

Fx«nco-Prni«ian war, 178, 182, 190, 192, 
828 


F:^£^limd^ Sir Edward (1826-1899), 272, 
884 

m 3<m (1786-4847), 246, 662, 


Berkeley, 47 

Berkeley and Spiritual Realism, 47 
Biographia Philosophiea, 48 
Essays in Philosophy, 47 
Locke, 47 

Philosophy of Theism, The, 48 
Fraser, James {1818-1886), 606 
Peter, 1^ 

Fraser^s Magazine, 20, 86, 162, 161, 316 
Fraunhofer, Joseph von, 266 
Frdohette, Louis, 856 
Frederick the great, 63, 382, 416 

prince of Wales, 287 

William III, king of Prussia, 416 

Freeman, Edward Augustus (1828-1892), 
62, 67, 69 ff. (main entry), 76, 86, 
86, 99, 101, 198, 487 
Greek People and the Greek Kingdom, 
The, 71 

Historical Geography, 72 
History and Conquests of the Saracens^ 
71 

History of Architecture, 71 
History of Federal Government, 71 
History of the Norman Conquest, 71 ff. 
0ld English History for CkildrM, 72 
Poems, legendary and historical (with 
Gt. W. Cox), 70 

Reign of William Rufus, The, 78 
Freeman^s Journal, The, 818 
French, the, 173, 196, 213, 223, 226, 280, 
247, 82B 

Academy, 264 

artists, 214 

— economists, 881 

— ednoation, 426 
— « Bnoyolopedisis, 402 

— historians, 102 

— hsvaeloii panis* idsm, 187 
— — hxumm and ntenitos, 4^ 107, 
m, 888» 84f> 866, 860, 
816, 867, 886, 891, 406, 408, 484, 488, 
442, 458, 487, 458 

— znathematlciani, 268 
— — prints, 216 

— ^Beign of Tmovf 459 

revolution, 50, 66, 187, 214, 215, 

882 

— schools, 89L 428 
Frenoh^Canadian English pa0is, 854 
French Oanadians. 848 

Fms, John Hookham, 206, 887 
Fribourg, 404 
Friends, Society of, 271 
Friendship's Offeri^ig, 149 
Frisians, 68 

Froebel, Friedrich W. A,, 894 
Fronde, James 1^9-1894), 

88 fl., 96, 152, 4^552 
Council of Tren^, The, 86 
EnglaiuPs ForgMen Worthies, 84 
English in Ireksnd, The, 86, 105 
EngUek Beemen in the Bimteenstk Ces^ 
tury, t5 

History JSngUtnd, 84 fl. 

L^e em Letters of JBraemue, 86 
Life of Carlyle, 86 
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Fxoade, J. A. (continued) 

Nenesis of Faiths The, 84 
•Scientific Method Applied to History, 
85 

Short Studies 1 86, 86 
Fryer, John (d. X738), 676; New Account 
of Fast Inaia and Perna, 333 
Fueter, E., Geschtchte der neueren His- 
toriographies 107 
Fuller, Thomas, 460 
Fun, 196, 289 

Furlong, Thomas (1794-1827), 312, 668 
Furnivall, F. J., 408 
•Fusbos,’ pseud* See Plunkett, Henry 
Grattan 

Fuseli, Henry, 214 

Fyffe, Charles Alan (1846-1892), 488 

Gaelic language and literature, 802 £E., 
857, 467, 468 

league, tlie, 806 

Gairdner, James (1828-1912), 489 
Divine Right of Kintfs, The, 83 
Historical Element in ShakespearPs 
FaUtnff, The, 83 

HUiory of the English Chuich, vol/iT, 
83 

Life of Richard lU, 82 
Lollardy and the Reformation, 83 
Studies in EnglUh History (with J, 
Spading), 82, 83 
Galicia, 294 
Galileo Galilei, 27 
OaXUmui Rediniim, 65 
Gallipoli, 307 
Galt, Jonn, 188 

Gallon, Sir Francis (1822-1911), 473, 560 
Galway, Queen's oollegs, 417 
Gambado, Geoflfory. See Bunbury, Henry 
WilUam 

Gardiner, Samuel Bawson (1829-1902), 
99, 489 

OromweWi Place in History, 86 
History ^ England, 87 
3Uttm and DocumnU iUustrating the 
relations betufcm England and Gsf* 
mcmy, 68 

ParUamenUtry Debates in 1610, 87 
ThMy Tearr War, The, 88 
Gardner, Alan Gardner, lor^ 245 
Garland, John, Orgamm, 308 
Garnett, Bichi^ (1835-1906), 518; Twi^ 
light of the Gw. The, 144 
Garonne, riter, 302 

Garrett, Fydell Bdmnnd (1665-1907), 589 
Gatty laboratory, 297 
Ganohoi, the, 250 
QftoL 110 

Mholara, 809, 808 
Gauss, Karl Friedrich, 258, 268 
Gautier, Thdopblle, 849 
Gawayn- Syr, 307 
Gay. WilHaia (1665-1897), 369, 536 
(SheeUe, The (Manchester), 169 
Gwttesf, The, 186 
Gadii^, Frledrloh, 382 
Geash (Ahysdnla), 246 


Geikie, Sir Archibald, 291 
Genlis, Mrae de, 606 ; Ad^le et Thiodore, 
388 


Gentleman's Magazine, The, 230 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 307 
Geological Magazine, The, 2B9 
Geological society of London, 287 
George I, king of Great Britain, 229 

II, king of Great Britain, 57, 

381 

Ill, king of Great Britain, 60, 90, 

213, 216, 244, 328, 386, 389 

IV, king of Great Britain, 114, 

201, 222, 229, 432 
Germ, The, 139 
Gorman criticism, 140 

education, 3H2, 301, 423 

historians, 102 

history, 92, 99 

language and literature, 306, 391, 

406, 434, 457 ff, 

philosophers, 9, 13, 40, 41 

— reformation, 108 

— — universities, 382, 410 ff. 

Germanic kingdoms, the, 68 

— origins in Britain, 69, 70, 79 
Germanist historical school, 51, 68, 69, 

75 

Germany, 8, 42, 53, 184, 293, 294, 382. 
883 

Gert Beyere, 877 

Ghulam Hussein Khan, Siyar-ul-Muta'* 
okkhhiHn, 385 
‘Giant Walker, the/ 820 
Gibbon, Edward, 461 
Gibraltar, 101 

Giflfard, Stanley Lees (1788-1658), 534 
Gifford, William, 138 


lectures, 45, 48 

Gilbert, Sir John, 901, 238 

Sir John Thomas (1829-1898), 

489, 56H ; History of DubRn, The, 328 ; 
History of the Irish Confederation, The, 
96 ; Hietory of the Vieeroyn <f Ireland, 
The, 96 

— — Sir William Schweuoh, 206 
Gill, John (1818-1910), 606 
Gillies, Bobert Petros (1738-1159), 192 
GBlray, Jamee (1757-1915), 214, 216, 
223, 225, 285 

Gilpin, William (1724-1904), 217, 543, 
544; Observatiem on the River Wye, 
221; Pieturesgpse Remarks, 221; Bs- 
marks m Form Scenery, 221 

William Sawrey, 221 

Girard, father, 404 

Girls* FttbBc Lay School company, 430 
Gladstoue, William Ewart (1809-1898). 
119, 128, 181, 132. 184 ff. (mala 
entry), 195, 198, 199, 509, 513 
Buigamin Hotrors, 186 
Lessons in Massaors, 136 
Letters to the Earl <f Aberdeen, 136 
State in its RelatUme with thi ChsmK 


The, 185 

TaUoim Decrees, The, 136 
Vaticanism, 136 
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Olasgow, 279, 286, 410; Andersonian 
institution, 407; Mechanics’ institu- 
tion, 407, 408 ; University, 7, 46, 46,267 
Olasgov? University Magazine^ The, 209 
Glencoe, massacre of, 65 
Glendower, Shakespeare’s, 307 
Glenesk, Sir Algernon Borthwiok, lord, 
185 

Glisson, Francis, 281 
Qlohe, The, 185, 194, 316 
Glories of Ireland, The, 307 
Gloucester, 389 
Gloucester Journal, The, 169 
Godfrey, captain, 229, 644; The Useful 
Art of Self-defence, 280 
Godman, Frederick Du Cane, 297 
Godwin, Mary Wollstoneoraft, 388; A Vin- 
dication of the Rights of Woman, 400 

William, 187, 237, 606; Enquiry 

concerning political justice, 400 
Godwine, earl, 72 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 109, 118; 
Eaust, 188, 867 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 61, 169, 228, 313, 
820, 489, 446, 448, 451, 552 
Gooch, G. English History and 
Historians, 117 
William, 485 

Gordon, Adam LincUay (1888-1870), 
866 £f„ 871, 686 
Ashtaroth, 867 
Bush Ballads, 866, 867 
Doubtful Dreams, 867 
Em m beat the Favourite, 867 
Ride from the Wreck, The, 867 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, 867 
Sick StockHder, The, 866, 867 
Whisperings in Wattle- Boughs, 867 
Wolf and Hound, S66, 867 
Gordon, lord G«org«, 121 
Gothic arehiteoturo, 161, SM 
Goths, ths, 802 
Gould, G. M., 166 
Goupy, Joseph, 218 

Governesses’ Benevolent Institiition, 429 
Gownman, The, 207 
Graham, Sir James Bobert George (1792- 
1861), 180, 181, 826, 610 

Thomas (1806-1869), 272, 279, 667 

William (1889-1911), 478 

Graham’s Town, 377 
Granard, 8X1 

Gmnm, James (1728-1776). 502 
G^ iom, of (1766-1888), 602 

George Monro (1886-1902), 869, 

688 

— * Jmsem ^ If^mspaper Press, 177 

James Atmoatits (1827-1892), 662 

Bobert Btoond (1798-1874), 296, 

m 

Grant XhiH, Bee DuiX, James 

Grant 

Si^ MowMoart Blphinstone 
(16294906), 602 
GraneOf The, 207, 208 
GifanvMie, Granville Georw Ijeveson- 
Gomr, 2nd earl (1S16-169I), 161, 5X0 


Graphic, The, 196, 201 
Grasse, admiral de, 214 
Grattan, Henry, 126, 311, 610 

Henry (‘Fusbos’). See Plunkett, 

Henry Grattan 

Thomas Colley (1792-1864), 662 

Gravelot, H,, 212 
Graves, Charles (1812-1899), 828 
Gray, Thomas, 109, 117, 886, 468 
Greece, 8, 28, 70, 71 
Greek atomic theory, 272 
history, 176 

— language and literature, 209, 802, 
807, 327, 382, 886, 888, 391, 406, 406, 
418, 416, 426, 440, 454, 465, 457, 
458 

mythology, 164 

Green, Alice S. A., 78 

George (1798-1841), 266 fE., 656 

John Biohard (1837-1888), 64, 74, 

76 ff, (main entry), 100, 198, 4^ 
Conquest of England, The, 77 
Making of England, The, 77 
Sherri History of the Englieh People, 
■ A, 76, 77 

Studies from England and Italy, 76 
Green, Mary Anne Everett, born Wood 
(1818-1896), 602; Letters of Quern 
Henrietta Maria, 111 ; Letters of Royal 
Ladies of Great Britain, 111 ; Lives of 
the Princesses of England, 111 
Green, Thomas EiU (1830-1882), 8B, 

478 ; Lectures on the Principles of Poli- 
tical Obligation, 44; Prolegomena to 
Ethics 48; Works, 48 
Green Knight, the, 807 
Greene, Bobert, 284 

Greenough, George BsUas (1778-1866), 

660 

Gromivmd, Wredmdak (1880-1909), 11^, 

m^u, m 

GM^trilBamBai^ (1809-1881), 619 
med of Chrietendm, The, 164 
Enigmas of Life, 164 
Mistaken Aims, 164 
Roche Ahead, 164 

Gnmvilk, William Wyndham Grenville, 
lord (1769-1884), 618 

party, the, 190 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, 186 
Gxesliam’s law, 186 

GreviUe, Charles Cavendish Folks (1794- 
1866), 128, 124, 171, 184, 187, 608; 
The GrevilU Memoirs, 114. 116, 181, 
182, 189; The Policy qfMnglmd to 
Ireland, 115 

Grew, Kehemiah (1641-1712), 282, 660 
Grey, Charles Grej> 2i^ earl (1764- 
1846), lie, 190, 124, 125, 172, 610 
Griffin, GeraM {1808-1840), 568; CoUe- 
gians, The, 8»0; Gisippue, 820 

Griasls^ Dr Syntax’s mare, 218, 219 
Gronme, Francis Hlndes (1851-1002), 619; 
In Gypsy Tents, 146; Kriegepisl, 145, 
146; S^olh Parson, A, 146 
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Grose, Francis (17317-1701), Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Tongue^ 224 
Grote, George (1794-1871), 14. 187, 407, 
473 ; FragmentB on Ethical Subjects, 23 
Grote, John (1813-18C6), 26, 473* JSa?- 
aninatioft of the Utilitarian Philhsoyhy^ 
26 ; Exploratio Philosophica, 25 , TreaU 
ise on the Moral Ideals, 26 
Grove, Sir Wilham Bobert (1811-1806), 
666 

Gmb, George (1812-1892), 490 

street, 168 

Grub Street Journal, The, 200 
Gruflfydd ap Oynan, 307 
Grumio, Shaltespeare’s, 443 
Guardian, The^ 67, 71, 199, 202 

of Education, 2*he, 402 

Guayaquil. 242 
Guiana, 249 

Guizot, FraiK^oiH Pierre Guillaume, His- 
toire de la Civilisation^ 56, 102 
Gulley, pugiUst, 281 
Gunning, Henry (1780-1864), 601 
Gurney, Edraund (1847-1888), 478 
Gurwood, John, 107 
Guteh, John Mathew (1776-1881), 68i 

Haddan, Arthur West, 76 

Haggard, Sir Henty Eider, 208 

Hahn-Hahn, oountesa, 188 

Haig Brown, William (1828-1907), 601 

Haikybury, 69 

Hakluyt, Mohard, 882 

Hales, John Wesley, 426 

Stephen (1677-1761), 288. 284, 660 

Haliburton, Thomas Chandler (PiOudL 
Ham Bliok, 1796-1866), 848, 846 £f., 
681, 688 

Attuchif, The, 848 
PuhbUs of Canada, The, 369 
Olocknuiker, The, 348 
Historical and Statistical Accoufit of 
Nova Scotia, 369 
Nature and Human Nature, 848 
Mule and Misrule of the MnglUk in 
America, 869 
WUe Sauft, 848 

Haltlax, Kova Sootia, 846, 847 
Hall. Anna MaHa (Mrs B« 0. Hall. 1800- 
1881), 812. 668 

iJrthnr Tine, 874. 689 

Basil (1768-1844), 249. 662 

Samuel Carter (1800-1889), 619 

Eallam, Heniy (1777-1860), 66 ff., 76, 
102, 148, 490 ; ComUmiomA Mittory 
of England, 67 if. ; Xntrodttsctikm to the 
Literature of Europe, 6B » Vtem qf ike 
state of Europe during the Middle 40$t 

60, 57 

Hailomn, Henry, 862, 666 
Hamber. oaptaln, 180, 196 
Hamburg, 291 

Hamilton. Alexander (d. 1782 7), 676$ A 
New Account ^ the Mast Indies, fm 

Cbarlei (17687-1798), 884, 676 

— * Bmma, lady, 218 

3aiohard W&itar (1794-1648). 006 


Hamilton, Sir Wilham (1788-1856), 1, 2. 
7ff. (mam entry), 16, 29, 40, 41, 47, 
139, 140, 411, 412, 474 
Disamions on Philosophy and Litera^ 
ture, 7, 9 

Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic, 8. 
9 

‘Logic,’ 7 

‘Philosophy of Perception, the,’ 7, 10, 
12 


‘ Philosophy of the Unconditioned, the,’ 
7, 11 

Hamilton, Sir William Bowan (1806- 
1866), 262, 268, 666 
Hampshire, 221. 204 
Handel, George Fredenok, 218 
Hannay, James (1827-1878), 140, 208. 
288, 619 ; Satire and Satirists, 141 ; 
Singleton Fontenoy, 141 
Hannay, James ( 1812-1910) , 688 ; History 
of Acadia, 859 ; The War of 1812, 869 
Hanoverian period, 88 

queens of England, 111 

Hansa league, the, 72 
Harcourt. Sir William Vernon, 198 
Hardoastle, Ephraim, pseud. See Pyne. 
William Henry 

Hardiman, James (1790 7-1866), 668; 

Irish Minstrelsy, 805, 826 
Hardres court, Oauterbuxy, 890 
Hardy, Thomas (d. 1882), 121 
Hare, Augustas J. C« (1884-1908), 60S. 
619 

Hare, David, 886 

Harley, Bob^ See Oxford, lit earl of 
Harold, king of the English, 79 
Harper, Thomas Horton (1821-1898). 474 
Harpur, Charles (1817-1868). 686 
Biuhrangers, The, 868 
Creek of the Four Graves, The, 868 
Thoughts, 863 

Tower of the Dream, The, 868 
Words, 868 

Harris, Thomas Lake, 166 
Harrison, Frederio, 94 
Harrow school, 886, 890, 41$. 499 
Harrowby, Dudley Kyder, 1st eM of 
(1763-1847), 116. 610 
lady, 116 

Harte, Bret, 849, 868. 869; Meaehen 
Chinee, 306 

Hartington, marquis ot Bee Bsvonshire, 
8th mika of 

Hartlsy, Da^ 6, 98, 898 
Smly House, 674 
Harv^, WilliMn, 281, 288, 984 
Harwood, PhUip (1809-1887), 684 
Hastings. Warren. 68. 98. 888. 884 
Hi^hertosik lord. 828 
Hawkeewwth, John (1716-1778), 944. 
689 


Hawthorn, Jerry, in Egan's Lifh im 
LenOim, 928, 997, m 
Hawtaay. Edward Oravan. 418 
Hsydon, Benjamin Babert (1786-1846), 
^9] AutoHcgrmhy, 166, 167; L^mm 
em FeUmiimg amDmign, IM 
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Hayward, Abraham (1801-1884), 198, 619; 
Art of Dining j The, 138; ffavst (trana.), 
138 ; More about Junius^ 139 
HaaUtt, WiUiam, 188, 170, 171, 198, 230 
Head, Sir Francis Bond (1793-1876), 249, 
552 

Hearn, Lafcadio (1860-1904), 138, 619 
QUmpaes of Unfamiliar Japan, 166 
Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation, 166 
Karma, 166 

Two Years in the French West Indies, 166 
Heath, Benjamin, 886 
Charles, 226 

Heavysege, Charles (1816-1876), 350, 582; 
Saul, 357 

Heber, Beginald (1783-1826), 676 ; Narra- 
tive of a Journey, 386 
Hebrew language and literature, 406, 469 
Heenan, John C., pugilist, 188 
Heep, Uriah, Dickens’s, 437 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 1, 9, 11, 
16, 40 £f., 47, 48; Encyclopaedia, 45 
Heidegger, Gotthard, 218 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, 269 
Helps, Sir Arthur (1818-1876), 98, 60S, 
519, 520 
Bravia, 164 

Frienda in Council, 168, 184 
Bealmah, 164 

The Spanish Conquest of the New 
World, 99 

Helvitius, Claude Adrien* 8 
Hemans, Felicia Dorothea, 811 
Henley, William Ernest (1849-1908), 199, 
620; Beau AiwtfnjfwithB. L. Stevenson), 
168 ; Essay in The Centenary Bwrns, 
148; Views and Meviews, 147 
Heniimg, Archibald S., 286 
Henrietta Maria, queen ooneort oi Cteki 
X, 9S 

Mmnf Ij hSm§ ei U 

% king; IkgkBd, 72 
^ Vm, el UngksuS* 5S, 82 
— TUI, king of Bnglena, 52, 59, 82, 
84 85 829 

Henry* 'iieseander (1789-1824), 5$S; 

TrafoeU (md Adoenbarea, 858 
Henslow, John Stevens (1796-1861), 289, 
290* 560 

Herbert, Auberon E. W, M. (1888-1906), 
474 

— — Thomas Martin (18S5-1S77), 474 

William (1778-1847), 298, 

— — of Las, Sidney Herbert, lord (ISIO- 
1861), 181, 510 
Hereford 414 

Heriot, George £1766-1844), 58S; History 
qf Camda, A8; Trmfels through the 
Cemadoii $1^ 

Eerodo^, 85 

Eerveh^ Sir J&hm Frederick William 
(179^1871), 258, 288, 474; DitooiAfte 
on the Study qf Natuml Philosophy, 17 

Sir WlUiam (1788-1822). 258, 558 

BMGmd, Francis Charles SeyrmuN 
Conway, M mar^ode of, 115 
EgHtcvS^ 79 


Hertz, Heinrich Budolf, 269 
Hetherington, HeniT- (1792-1849), 634 
Hey wood, Samuel (1763-1820), 490 
Hibernian aociety, 397, 398 
Hickman, Thomas, 230 
Hicky, James Augustus, 334 
Micky's Bengal Gazette, 334 
Hierophilus, pseud* See M<>Hale, John 
Higgins, Matthew James (‘Jacob Om-, 
nium,’ 1810-1868), 238, 634 
Highlands, the, 65, 434 
Hill, Frederic (1803-1896), 601 

George (1810-1900), 668 

George Birkbeok Norman (1885- 

1903), 608 

Sir Eowland (1796-1879), 606 

Hilton, Arthur Clement (1861-1877), 637 ; 
Heathen Pass-ee, The, 206; Octopus, 
The, 206; Vulture and the Husband- 
man, The, 206 
Hindu religion, 98 
Hine, Henry George, 238 
Hinton, James (1822-1876), 476 
Historical MSS commission, 89, 97 
Hitehin, 480 

Hobbes, Thomas, 16, 24, 29 
Hobhouse, John Cam. See Broughton, 
lord 

Hockley, William Browne (1792-1860), 
888,667; Pandurang ifari, 837; Talis 
of the Xenana, 337 
Hodges, Biohard, 441 
Hodgson, Shad worth Holiway (1832- 
1912), 40, 474 

Metaphyaie of KapeHence^ The, 89 
Philosophy of RefUciUm, The, 89 
Theory of Praotice, The, 89 
Time and Soaee, M 

Hodgson, Wl&iam BeJlantytt# (1815^ 
1880), 414, aOl* 205 

(ia97-CL7e4), 212 C 

Beer Street, 218 
Oaiaie Gate, 2X8 
ZngUmd, 218 

Enraged Mueioian^ The, 218 
Pranee, 218 
CHm Lane, 218 
Harlots Progreea, The, 218 
JRake^a Progress, The, 218, 214 
Hogg, Quintia (1845-1903), 602 
Holasworth, Philip Joseph (1849-1902)y 
869, 586 

Hole, Samuel Beynolda, 288, 508 
Holinahed, Baphael, Chronielm, 80$ 
Holland, 212, 428, 459 

Henry Biohard Timl! Mem, 8rd 

lord (1778-18<^, 508 
Holmes, Oliver Waadall, 878 
Holwell, John B ej ^ba n lah (1711-1798), 
577 ; India IVweiv, 884; Narrative if 
the,..Bktok Sou, 884 
Holy Btmkkim, ehxixch of the, 262 
Home, Etosy* lord Eames (1696-1782), 
605; Etemente of Rhetorio, 893; Loose 
MinU tMon Edueation, 891 
Horn euuf Foreign Review, The, 118 
Home oBce, the, 828 
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Home Buie, 136, 198 
Homer, 135, 164, 252, 366, 375 ; IZiad* 
329 

Hone, William (1780-1842), 520 
Hood, Thomas (1799-1845) ; CoTtiU 
Annual^ 236; The Song of the Shirtf 
238 

Thomas (1835-1874), 339 

Hooghe, de, Dutch artist, 212 
"Hook, Theodore Edward, 200 

Walter Parquhar (1798-1875), 101, 

603; Lives of the Arehhishops of 
Oanterbuiryt 112 

Hooke, Bobert (1636-1703), 661 ; 

Microgra^hia^ 283 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton (1817-1911), 
296, 299, 300, 661 

Sir William Jackson (1785-1866), 

290, 661 

Hoosier writers, 849 

Hopewell, the Bev, Mr, Haliburtou’s, 
346 

Hopkins, William (1798-1866), 266. 661, 
Horace, 205 

Hornby, near Lancaster, 64 
Horne, Biohard Henry or Hengist 
(1808-1884), 866, 620, 686; Australian 
Autobiography^ 871; Australian Facts 
and Fancies, 371 ; Orion, 868 
Howiman, Edward (1807-1876), 138, 
172, 610 

Hotaok, John (d. 1887), 608; Mary 
Queen of Scots md her Aeousm, 94 
Hottentots, 876 
Hour, The, 196 

Howe, Joseph (1804-1878), 846, 857, 869, 
682 

Howell, James, Familiar Letters, 168 
Howitt, Mary (1799-1888), 620 

Samuel (1766V-1822), The BHtish 

Sportsman, 282, 644 

William (1792-1879). 871, 620, 

686 ; A Bay^s Adventures in the Wilds 
of Australia, 869 
Hue, Francois, 66 

HngMns, Sir WiUlam (1824-1910), 666 
Huffloes, Thomas. 408; Tom Brown's 
School Lms, 418 
HulZ P&ohet, The, 208 
Humboldt, Alexander von, 249 
Hume, David, A 8, lin„ 41, 48, 606; 
Besom f 898; Mistovy of Bngland, 60, 
54 ; Trecdise of Human 48 

Joseph (1777-1866), m, 407. 610 

— Martin A. S., 4^ 

BtmourUt, The^ 228 

Homphris, B., and Sladen, Adm 

Lindsay Gordon, 866 
Hungarian language, 458 
Httngerford. 2^ 

Margaret Wolfe (1866 f-X897), m 

Huns, the, 802 

Hunt, Henry (1778-1886). 126, 610 
— James Henry Leigh, 171, ISO, 191, 
198, 202; A^obiograpky, 197 

— John, 197 
Joseph, 201 


Hunt, Thornton Leigh, 191, 196, 202 

William, 83, 101 

Hunter, John (1728-1798), 286 

Sir William Wilson (1840-1900), 

838, 490, 677 

Annals of Rural Bengal, The, 839 
History of British India, A, 389 
Imperial Gazetteer, The, 339 
Otd Missiorutry, The, 339 
Thackerays in India, The, 839 
Hunterian collection, 286 

professor, 296 

Huskisson, William, 181 
Hatton, Catherine (1756-1846), 520 

Charles (1737-1828), 566 

James (1726-1797), 290 fl., 661 

Biohard Holt (1826 4897), 197, 

198, 620, 521, 534; Aspects of Religious 
and Scientific Thought, 141; Kssays, 
Theological and Literary, 141 

William (1728-1816), 621 

Huxley, Thomas Henry (1826-1895), 296, 
800, 474, 606 
Collected Essays, 299 
Ethics and Evolution, 84 
Life of Hume, 34 

^On the Hypothesis that Animals are 
Automata.’ 84 

'Physical Basis of Life. The.’ 84 
'Science and Morals,’ 84 
Hyde, Douglas, 814 
Hyland. Xnee (1868-1892), 586 

Xbrshim pasha, 262 
Iceland, 289 
Icelandic language, 468 
Iffley, river, 209 
IlisBUS, river, 132 

Illustrated London News, The, 192, 196, 
201 

Sporting and Dramatic Newt, The, 

201 

Timet, The, 196 

Imperial Dictionary qf Universal Bio^ 
gtapkg, 826 

Inderwiok. Frederick Andrew (1886-1904), 
608 

Xndew librorum prohihitonm, 108 
India, 50. 61. 64, 78. 97. 9d» 180. 188. 
221, 831 tf. 

Indian army. the. 268 
— — geography. 884 

fenguagee. 487. 468 

mutiny. tn«» 176. 889 

— mythoiofy, 889 
— — poetiy. 840 
Indians, 2^ 246, 886. 341 
Xnfiant Schooi eo^ty, 405 
IngrMcUj Herbert. 201 

John Hells (1828-190^. 668; Who 

fem to speak cf Nimty’-Sightf 813 

Bobert' Addon (1768-1809). 606| 

Neoetsisy of introdming dUHni^, Tks. 
836; BmwtrUw upon the marmom 
pmse, 886 

Thomas Dmlm (1886^1904). 480 

||mwlch,.I90 
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Ireland, 86, 115, 138, 188, 301, 803 fl., 
343, 391, 393, 417, 434, 437 

John, hettfiT to Bmry Brougham, 

406 

William Henry, 200 

Ireland, The Oloriee of, 807 
Ireland^B Eye, 827 
Irish airs, §14 

bar, the, 126 

church, the, 126 

dances, 328 

dialect, 447 

drama, 300 

education, 828, 898 

folk-songs, 828 

harpers, 311 

history, 96, 105, 328 

— - land acts, 97 

language and literature, 302 fl. , 

458 


literary societies, 819 

— theatre, 829 

— lord chancellorship, 126 

national anthem, 821 

orators, 127, 128 

— parliament, 898 

people, the, 127 

place names, 828 

*— poetry, 211, 802 flf, 

politics, 211, 811, 817 

— potato famine, 816, 820 
rebellion, the, 242, 818 

— saints, 808 

— — Text society, 805, 809 

— university system, 482 
Iriih Ciimn, TAe, 826 

Monthly, The, 829 

Benny Journal, The, 812, 815 

jPeopM, The, 821 

lidsh^Claaadians, 845 

WL 521 

— oTam^vm, m 

Ide. The, 208 
< Isis Idols,* 208 
Islam, 252, 888 
Isola, Agostlno, 885 
Italian history, 99 
— — humanisti, 100 

literature, 128, 185, 885, 891, 484, 

4571!. 

> opera, 218 
^ renascence, 108 

, 77, 102, 108, 118, 151, 184, 217, 
„ J fl., 822 tf. 

ItinemrUtm*,»BegU Eioardi, 74 


K, i. See Stephen, James Kenneth 
JaiAnoni 228, 280, 281 

Mason, The HetorUU Preee, 201 

— w. a, 800 

Ja^o^ Meet! Onetat ;r«ooh, 258, 264 

mm of^ 885 
iSK 241, m 

Jamee £ king of ansteicL 55, 88, 84, 
98, 95, 888, 896 * 


James II, king of England, 55, 64, 65, 98 
James, Thomas, 886 

William (d. 1827), 490 

Jameson, Anna Brownell, bom Murphy 
(1794-1860), 508, 521, 569, 588 
Charaetenettcs of Women, 157 
IHary of an Ennuyie, The, 328 
Lovee of the PoeU, The, 167 
Winter Sludiet and Summer Eamklee, 
828, 858 

Jameson, Bobert, 823 
Jamieson, John (1759-1888), 611 
Januarius, saint, 247 
Japan, 138, 165, 166 . 

Japanese language, 421, 459 
Javanese language, 459 
Jawleyford, Mr, Surtees’s, 284 
JeaflPreson, John Cordy (1881-1891), 508 
Jehb, John, 885 

Jefferies, Richard (1848-1887), 521 
Eield and Hedgerow, 166 
Qamekeeper at Home, The, 186 
Hodge and hU Maeter, 166 
Story of my Heart, The, 166 
Wood Magic, 166 

Jeffrey, Francis Jeffrey, lord, 1X2, 188 
Jeffreys, John Owyn, 296, 561, 562 
Jena, 416 

Jerdan, WilUam (1782-1869), 177, 200, 
58^ 

Jerroid, Douglas William (1808-1857), 
198, 196, 286 f!., 544, 548 
Black-eyed Stuan, 287 
Men of Character, 287 
Mrs Caudle' i Curtain Lectures, 287 
PuncA’f CempleU Letter-writer, 287 
Punches Utters to hi* ton, 287 
Jerroid, William Blanohasd, 198 
Jemsalem, 251 

Jme, JcOm (3ldl5«^m4), 508 

Jmmm Atxguetns (1824-1914. 490^ 
dmoff for bmer for worse, 78 
Jeialte» 101, 127, 2^, 808, 816^ 829, 
882 

Jeeos Christ, 444 

Jerons, WiiUm Stanley (1885-1882), 
475 

PrinoinU* of Science, The, 28 
Pure Logic, 28 

SuhstituHon of Similars, The, 2$ 
Theory of Political Economy, The, 28 
Jews, 2, 67, 186, 809 
Johannesburg, 880 
John Bull, S>0 

Jolmson, E. Pauline (1862^11), 582 1 
A Prodigal, 857 
Esther, 197 

.11,1 .■I— JameSy 188 

Sunntl, »L 130, 132, IM, 160, 

168. 160, 808, 816, 487 448. 468, 

464, 461 ft, 668j IHeticnary, 886, 
438, 447, 463} X>U)»* of th» Potto, 

447 

ltduuAott, Sir Bwtjr 198 

6*q;w (1864-1006), 868, 

JmL m 
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Jones, Biobard (17g0-18d5), 475 

Sir WiUiam (1746-1794), 384, 677, 

602 

Jonuon, Ben, 444; Catiline, 448 
Jordan, Denbam (* A Son of the 
Marshes^), 166, 621 
Jorrooks, Mr, Surtees^e, 234, 239 
Jonle, James Prescott (1818-1889), 261, 
566 

Journal of Anatomy and JPhyeiology, The, 
289 

of Horticulture, The, 289 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1893), 603 
Joyce, Patrick Weston (1827-1914), 569 ; 
Old Celtic Romancee, 306, 828; Social 
History of Ireland, 328 
Joyce, Kobert Dwyer (1836-1888), 669; 
Blacksmith of Limenck, The, 821 ; 
Blanaid, 321; Deirdre, 321 
Juan Fernandez, 242, 248 
Judas Iscariot, 806 

Judd, John W,, The Coming qf Evolu- 
tion, 298, 299, 301 
Judy, 239 

Junius, 836 ; Letters of, 186 

Kaffirs, the, 876 
Kalidasa, Sakuntala, 834 
Karnes, lord. See Home, Henry 
Kant, Xmmannel, 8, 9, 11, 12, 87, 40, 42, 
48,45, 404 
Karroo, the, 872 
Kaehinath Xrlmimek XeUng, 841 
Kate, Corinthian, in Igan'e Life in 
London, 226 

Kavanagh, Julia (1824-1677), 569 ; French 
Women of Letters, 824 ; HatalU, 824 ; 
Hummer md Winter in the Two Sicilies, 
A, 824 

Morgan Peter, 324 

— Bose, 829 
Kay, Joseph (1821-1878), 607 
Kay-Bhuttlevorth, Bir James Phillips, 
419, 420, 607 

Kaye, Sir John William (1814-1876), 491, 
577 ; A History of ilw Srpoy JPor, 887 
Keary, Annie (182^1879), 569 
OoftZa Daly, 824 
X>o%ihting Heart, A, 894 
Bmm Aegeird, The, 824 
Yorh cmd Lmoaster Rose, A, 824 
Keate, John, 867 

Keating, OsMUtiy (16707-1644?), 806, 
569; Geoffrey KeaMng to his Letter, 
809 ; The HUtery erf irelandL 804, 809 
Keats, John, 811, 860, 878,41^; Xjmia, 
486; Ode to a ^fightimede^ 109 
Keene, Charles Bamnel (1828-1891), $$$, 
548 

Henry Oeoidge (1625-1915), 868, 
889, 577, 578 
Meeyeahe, The, 149 
Kelghtl^, Thomas (1789-1872), 569 
K^, Oharlii Arthur, $89, 8^, 578 
Wm, 878 

Keltin. Sir WUUam Thomson, lord (182^ 
1907), 265 If., 556 


Kemble, Frances Anne (Mrs Butler) 
(1809-1898), 504 

John Mitchell (1807-1867), 62, 68, 

491; Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxo- 
nici, 69; Saxons in England, The, 69 

John Philip, 819, 440 

Kendal, 203 

Kendall, Henry Clarence (1841-1882), 
868, 369, 586 

Leaves from an Australian Forest, 864 
Foems and Songs, 864 
Songs from the Mountains, 364 
To a Mountain, 365 

Kenealy, Edward Vaughan Hyde, 197, 
288 

Kennedy, H. A., 286 

Patrick (1801-1878), 569 

Banks of the Boro\ 315 
Bardic Stories, 315 
Evenings in the Bvffrey, 815 
Fireside Stories, 815 
Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celt, 
816 

Kenney, James (1780-1849), 569 
Kent, 128, 221, 298 
Kew gardens, 286, 287, 289 
Khatmanda, 165 

Kiokbam, Charles Joseph (1826-1882), 
821, 669 ; Irish Peasant Girl, The, 822 ; 
Khoc^bnapoie, 822 
KiUma>njaro, 192 
Kilken^, 816 
King. Tom, 281 

Kinmake, Alexander William (1809-2891), 
1^461, 552; Eothm. 94, 240, 251, 
252; Invasion of the Grimm, 94 
King^s College fk (Aher^ 

deen), 209 

Kingsford, WiUiam (1819-1898), 492, 
688 ; History qf Cmada, 858, 859 
Kingsley, Charles, 86, 828, 408, 552, 607 ; 
Westward Hot 84, 255; Yeast, 84 

George Henry (1827-2892), 552 

Henry, Geoffrey Hamlyn, 869 

Mary Henrietta (2882-2900), 240, 

552; Travels in West Afrim, 254 
Kipling, Budyard, 208, 222. 872, 878, dBO 
Kirby, William (1817-1906), 581 1 X# 
Chien d*Or, 860 
Ki^hoff, Gustav Bohert, 967 
Kiaas QesvHnt m Eifn Paert, S77 
Knapp, Andrew, ana Beidwte, William, 
The NewgaU Oakndar, 228, 229 { The 
New Newgate Calendar, 228, 229 
Knkht, Ohfudei (X791-2878), 98, 409, 
m, 684, 012 

Knighton, Sir William (1776-1886), 504 
KnigMs (^mterht Majfmine, 60 
Knowles, James Sheridan, 809, 810 
— - Sir James Thomas (1^2-1908), 
U4 ' 

Knosc, VIeesImiis (1762-1821), 885, 60V| 
Essays, Moral and Lmraru, 888 s 
Ititter to Lord North, A. 884 j Xdhem 
884, 888, I# 

Mme^Sf 221 

Echoes frm, 211 
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Lftbouohere, Henrjr^ 178p 190, 200, 534 
La Chalotais, Louis Kdn4 da, 382 
Ladysmith, South Africa, 193 
Lagrange, Joseph Louis, comta, 258 
Laidlaw, William, 278 
Lamg, Malcolm (1762*1818), 491 

Samuel, the elder (1780-1868), 652 

Lakes, the, 220, 221, 291, 292 
Lamb, Charles, 109, 188, 160, 161, 169 ff., 
186, 198, 818, 861 ; Idewipaptrz Thirty- 
five Yean Ago^ 1^ 

Mary, 198 

Lamp, The^ 826 

Lampman, Arohibald (1861-1899), 848, 
850 ff*, 582 
AUyem^ 858 
Ammg the Millet, 851 
April, April in the HilU, 862 
Athenian Heverie, An, 861 
Between the Raptde, 868 
By an Autumn Stream, 368 
City c/ the End of T hinge, The, 864 
Comfort of the Fields, The, 862 
Frogs, The, 868 
Beat, 358 
dune, 858 

l4and of Pallas, The, 868 
Lyrics of Earth, 868 
Meadow, The, 862 
Monk, The, 861 
Morning on the LiAvre, 862 
September, 368 
Snow, 868 
Solitude, 358 
Ijauarkahiiv, 66 
IianoaBhlre, 185, 195 
Lanoaeter, 54 

Henry Hill (1829-1876), 607 

Joseph (1778-1888), 404, 406, 602, 

607, 610; Improvements in EducatUm, 
890, 898, 401 fl. 

Landes, Bbenesser, 286 


Lander, Eiohard L. (1804-1884), 562 
X»andor, Walter Savage, 462 
Lane, Theodore (1800-1828), 226, 226 


B*Ato, 96$ Mikory of Booilmd, 96$ 
Omme Fairy Booh, The, 164 
— — John, 8>9i 576 

John Ihiniwe (1799^1678), 586; 

Amm AmOtoBe, 8681 do- 

oount of Bme Sosah WtUee^ 871 
La PiTQtm, h F. C. de, 558 
Laplaoe, Fierre Simon, dhi 858« 

mlMioanique Cetute. m 
XmAMO/Oi Dionyaina (1798-1858^ ff 6 r 
618 1 Cabinet OyoUmaeMa, 59 
LamoTi 8 ir Joee$^ 869 
Laat, itmploL, 286 
*LaBt fiorvowftil Lamimiatlona,' 828 
Itohept 5oha (1848^1908), 584 
Latin laarnige and iiteratoxe, 91, 180, 
809,849* maos, 506, 808, 809, 816, 
187, 874, m, m, 888 , 892, 894, 405, 
906, 410^ il 8 , 484, 486, 454, 455, 457, 
460, 461 


9 

Laughton, Sir John Knox (1880-1915), 
491 

Latirie, Simon Somerville (1829-1909), 
476, 607 

Lavoisier, Antoine Laurent, 271, 278, 
278 

Law, Thomas Graves (1836-1904), 101, 
491 

Lawless, Emily (d. 1913), 569 
Crania, 324 
JSurrish, 824 

Essex in Ireland, 824 
With the Wild Geese, 324 
Layard, Sir Austen Henry (1817-1894), 
562; Early Adventures in Persia, 
Sueiana and Babylonia, 253; Popular 
account of Discoveries at Nineveh, A, 
258 

Leadbeater, Mary, born Shaokleton (1758- 
1826), 569 

Annals of Ballitore, 323 
Cottage Dialogues, 823 
Extracts and Original Anecdotes, 823 
Leadbeater Papers, The, 828 
Leader, The, 199 

Leake, Wilham Martin (1777-1860), 562 
Leakey, Carolina Wooimer, 687 
I^ecky, William Edward Hartpole (1888- 
1908), 86, 89, 96, 103 ff. (main entry), 
492 

Declining Seme of the Miraculous, The, 
104 

Dimocraey and Liberty, 106 
Bistory of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, 66, 105 

Bistory of European Morals, 104 
Bistory of the spirit of BMimaUssm 4fi 
Europe, 104 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, 
104 


Map of Life, The, 106 
lieligioui Tendencies qf the Age, The, 
104 

Memoir of, by hia Wife, 104 
Lee, Samuel (1788-1852), 602 

Sir Bidniy, Memoir qf George 

Smith, 111 

Leech, John (1817-1864), 201 , 289, 284* 
986 ff., 548, 549 

Leeda, 112 $ Yorkshire ooliig% 489 
Leeds Mmury, The, 169* 199 
Le f ann* Joseph Sheridan {1614-1678)* 
809* 569 
Beatrice, 810 

the Churchyard^ ThCj 110 

M r the GMeT I«t* 116 
Crohocfc, fiO 
the Dmgm fdkmi, The, 

m 


Bhmmtf O^BrUn, 
mm 4 / the Bom, Tie, 810 
illai. 816 
Wa$mr, nc, m 
Lehmann* I4ax* 92 
Leibttia* O. W. F. von* $ 

L^h* JEUaar Baoahsooke <1887-1868)* 
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Leigh^ Percival {puud. Paul Preudergaat, 
1818-1889), 239, 649 ; The Comic Latin 
Grammar^ 233 
lieitnm, county, 355 
Lemon, Mark (1809-1870), 236, 238, 549 
Long, Sir John (1828-1906), 634 
- — Sir 'William Christopher (1826- 
1902), 584 

Lennox, lord William, 238 
Leo X, pope, 99 

XII, pope, 64 

Leonid shooting stars, 264 
Leprohon, Bosanna Elen ora (1882-1879), 
581, 682 ; Antoinette de Mirecourt^ 860 
Le Sage, J, M., 191 
Leslie, Mary E., 389, 678 

Thomas Edward Oliiffe (1827?- 

1882), 475; JSsaays in Political Economy ^ 
36 

L^E strange, Sir Boger, 461 
Letter to a schoolmaster in the country^ 
A, 898 

to Benry Brougham... from an 

M,A» of Queen's College, Oxford, 407 

to... Lord John Russell, A, 416 

Letters from Corsica, IBO 
Lever, Oharles James (1806-1872), 256, 
814, 669; Cornelius O'Dowd, 818; 
Lord Ktlgohhin, 818 
Leverrier, Urbain J. J., 264 
Levi, Leone (1821-1888), 476 
Levi-Lawaon family, 191 
Iievy, Joseph Moses (1832-1888), 584 
Lewes, George Henry (1817-1878), 171, 
199, 476, 604 
AristoiU, 82 

Biographical History of Philosophy^ 
The, 82, 118 

Comte's Philosophy of ths ScUnces, 82 
Foundations of a Creed, The, 

Life of Goethe, 118 
Pro^lme of Life md Mind, 88 
*Lewi* BabooKk* (liods ZXT), 212 
Leyden, 282, 290 

John (1776-1811), 884, 678 5 (Me 

to an Xndim Gold Gain, m, 840 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, The, 
400 

— of UeefkU Knotok^e, The, 409 
Lieven, prlnoess, 116, 172 
Life in London (Catnaoh’s), 227 

Parte, 226 

Light Green, The, 206 
Limeriok, 127, 811 
Lincolnshire, 101 

Lindley, John (1799-1866), 290, 662 
Idnaard, John (1771-1861), 62 If., 71. 
492; Antiquitiee of the AnglthBaom 
Ohtmh, 68; History cf Englmd, 
Vindication, A, 54 
Tihinitean society, 287 
— — eyetm, 287, 290 
Idnnaeui (Carl Linn4), 287 
Linton, Blkabeih Lynn, 19$ 

of tbM fold of Judah. The,* ^ 
Literary Garland, The, 860 
Game, The, 177, 199 


Liverpool, 115, 122 , 184, 414 ; University 
college, 482 

Liverpool Courant, The, 109 
Liverpool, Kobert Banks Jenkinson, 2nd 
earl of, 407 

Lives of the English Saints, 88 
Livingstone, David (1818-1878), 268, 
376, 562 

Livy, 91, 98, 106 
Lloyd, Charles, 184 

Edward (1816-1890), 192, 193, 634 

Lloyd's Illustrated London Newspaper, 192 
— Weekly London Newspaper, 192 

Weekly Newspaper, 192, 198 

Local Education authorities, 488 
Locke, John, 8 , 17, 41, 48, 888 , ‘884, 
891 flf., 897, 899, 406, 421, 428, 461 ; 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
16, 48 ; Some Thoughts concerning 
Education, 896 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794-3864), 288, 
818, 827, 604; Histoiy of Napoleon, 
106; History of the late War, 106; 
Life of Boott, 106, 278 
Logic, Bob, in Egan^s Life in London, 
228, 224, 226, 280 
iKiire, river, 802 
IiollardB. the, 88 

London, 18, 28, 84, 77, 91, 100, 101, 
119, 167 ff„ 178, 177, 179, 186, 189, 
198, 196, 199, 202 ff., 206, 818 ft. , 

217. 220, 226, 262, 267, 268, 279. 

298, 296, 298, 811, 812, 828, 827, 

882, 844, 846, 862, 869, 878, 406, 

407, 410 

Adelphi theatre, 224 
Aitley’s, 222, 224 
Baldwin’s Gardens, 404 
Bedford college, 429 
Blrkbeek oollegc, 408 

schools, 414, 416 

3$«md itmt, 228 
Bow etreet. 188 

BdtiiSM^sttun, 51, $0, 87, 168, 226, 
281, 284, 286. 296 
Buckingham paiaee, 416 
Burlington imsm, 281, 287 
Obarte^uia, 1^, 25ra, 

Chelsea phym gi^n, 286 
Colonial office, m 
Corresponding eo^bty, X21 
Covent Garden theatre. W, 819 
Drury Lane theatre, 884 
Earl Btreet, 226 
Finsbury, 826 
Fleet street, 188 
Freemasons* hamni 987 
Gore house. 899 
Gower street. 990, 411 
Great Forllaod street, 21^ 

•M. 0t Andrew street, 

Oiesham college, 284 
Jto di a office, 14 

Jenoyn street muienin, 299, 994 
King’s Bench prison, 217 

eoUege, ffit. Hi, 429 

Lembeth palM mary, 74, 79 
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Ijinoolu*fl inn, 261 
Marahalsea, the, 194 
Meohanioa’ institution, 408, 415 
Merchant Tailors’ school, 422 
Monmouth court, 227 
National gallery, 164, 238 

Portrait gallery, 89 

Newgate, 178, 228 
Olympic theatre, 224 
PentonviUe, 61 
Queen^s college, 429 
Beoord office, 87, 111 
Begent’e park, 289 
' Boyal Cockpit, the, 222 

college of Surgeons, 286, 296 

Institution, 259 ft. 

St James's, Court of, 848 
St James’ park, 284 
St Paul's cathedral, 18, 408 

school, 422 

Seven Dials, 226, 227 
Somerset house, 284 
South Kensington museum, 284, 285 
Stock Exchange, 2 
Tottenham-court road, 229 
University, 411, 412, 414, 417, 429, 
480, 482 

University college, 24, 290, 412, 426, 

Westminster, 181 
— abbey, 222, 295 
hall, 124 

school, 225, 288, 880, 887, 422 

Imim, 182 

Baity Ohrmiele, Thf, 198 

— Evening Courier ^ The^ 176 
Cazetie, The, 167 

Monthly Mieeellany, The, 149 

The, 199 

Longfellow, H. W-, 866, 878 
ILioiiiinore, $0$ 

Lonte, Joins m ; 

Louis XIT, franoe, 1x0, 9X9 

XVI, king of Pranoe, 66 

Louis-Philippe, king of the French, 60 
l^uvain, 818 

Lovelace, Hiohard, To Lueaeta, 486 
Lover, Samuel (1797-1868). 818 821, 

569; Mdiran, 2'he, 814; Handy Andy, 
814; Paddy*t Paetorallihcmody, 814 
Lovett, WiUlam (1800-1877), 414, 609 
Lowe, Bobert Bee Sherbrooke, viscount 
Lowell, James Bussell, 849 
Lowth, Bobert (1710-1787), A Short in- 
troduetim to Englieh Qtammar, 696 
Cmbbock, 8ir John. Bee Avebury, lord 
Lnby, % Olarkik 891 
Emoiie, Charles (1718-1771), 669 

S., Life of Peter BoHhwiok, 185 

— Samuel, editor of The Uomim 
Star, X96 

SamneL editor of The Preet, 196 

ameidm, 97^ 674 
AtBkm, X U., im 
anther, Martin, 99 
4itt9peUf Hismy, 1X6 

% U XXV. 


Lyall, Sir Alfred Oomyn (1885-1911), 
98, 493, 578 
AHaUc StudieZy 98, 840 
Bntieh DomtnUm in India, The, 840 
Land of liegreU, The, 840 
Hue and E^amion of the BriiUh 
Dominion in India, 98 
* Siva, 840 

Ver$es written in India, 840 
Lyell, Sir Charles (1797-1875), 292, 562 
Antiquity of Man, The, 298 
Elements of Geology, The, 298 
Principles of Geology, The, 298, 299 
Second Visit to the United States, A, 
293 

Travels in North America, 298 
Lyly, John, 460 

Lyndhurst, John Singleton Copley, lord 
(1772-1868), 112, 124, 510 
Lytton, Edward <i, E. Lytton Bulwer- 
Lytton, lord, 174, 196, 288, 510; 

New Timon, 129 


Mab, queen, Shakespeare’s, 807 
Mabillon, Jean, 58 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
nord (1800-1869), 55, 68, 59 Iff. (main 
«ntry), 71, 77,88, 89, 115, 125, 169, 
170, 180, 886. 887, 866, 462, 498, 610 
Essays, 5, 61 it* 

History (essa)'), 59 
History of England, 60 ff., 84 
Lfiys of Ancient Rome, 61 
MiscelUneous Writings, 59 
Westminster Reviewer's Defence of Mill, 
The, 59 

Macaulay, Eaohary, 60 
Macbeth, la^, Shakespeare’s, 157 
M«Oalmo»t, Hugh. Bee Cairns, liH» earl 
MacCartl^, Denle Vioimoe (i817-lS8B), 
mt liihr Towers of Ireland, The, 
818; 0heUey*e Mark/ Llfe^ 818 1 Waiu 
img far the May* 8x8 
M<K}arthy, Jaetln (1880-1919), 498, 569 
MaoCaura clan. 818 

MKllintook, Sir Francis Leopold (1819- 
1907), 245, 558 

MacOolK Evan (1808-1898), 582; Poem 
and Songs, 857 

Malcolm (1881-1907), 518 

Maoooll, Norman (1848-1904), 584 
M^omMe, Thomas, 587 
MoOosh, James (1811-1894), 476 
MoOrie, Thomas (1772-1B85), 498; XAfs 
of Andrew Melville, The, 101 { Life of 
John Knox, The, 101 
MoOriudle, John WatMn, 88% 889, 579 
MacOullagh, James (1809-1847), 981, 508 
MaoCuilsgh Torrmk Jes T&mam 
M«Cul)och, John (1789-1884), 

8 , 476 ^ 

Maodosell, Imm ^^49-1879), 584 
Maofariane, Al e xanoe r , 


Charles (d. 1858}, 494 

M^Oss, TtmmdiyMray (1895-1868), 818, 
892, mtt 569, 582 
Oem, n$f 818 
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Home Thoughts, 318 
I left two loves, 318 
My Imh Wtfe, 318 
Sea^dtvided Oaels, The, 318 
M«Oill university, Montreal, 355 
Macgregor, John (1825-1892), 562 
MoHale, John (1791-1881), 328, 329, 669 * 
Hackay, Charles, 199 
Mackenzie, Sir Alexander (1765-1820), 
683 ; Voyages from Montreal, 858 
Mackintosh, Sir James (1766-1882), 58, 
110, 184, 186, 494 ; Dissertation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 6, 69 ; 
History of England, 69 ; History of the 
JUevolution in England in 1688, 69 
Macklin, Charles (1697?— 1797), 669 
McLaohlan, Alexander (1818-1896), 867, 
682 

Maclaurin, Colin (1698-1746), 267, 666 
McLennan, John Ferguson (1827-1881), 
476 

William (1866-1904), 681 

In Old France and Hew, 860 
Songs of Old Canada, 860 
Span 0 * L^e, The, 8^ 

Spanish John^ 860 * 

Maoleod, Henry Dunning (1821-1902), 
476 

MacmiUan*s MagaMine^ 824 
Maonab, Henry Grey (1761-1828), 607 
Maoready, Wiulam Ohklee, 819 
Mao Roig, Fergus, 807 
Madden, Biehard Bobert (1798-1886), 
669 

Madeira, 244, 298 
Madras, 886 

< Madras’ system of education, 408, 404 
Maeldun, the voyage of, 806 
<Maga.* See Blackwood's Magazine 
Maginn, William (1793-1842), 177, 236, 
818 ff., 570; Daniel O'Bmrke, 814; 
JHs//man arid the Lady, The, 818; 3t 
Pattiek, 818 
Moffna Carta, 76 

Mahon, visoount. See Stanhope, 6th 
earl 

Hahony, Franois Sylvester (pseud, Father 
Front, 1804-1866), 186, 194, 649, 670; 
BeU$ (f Skmdon, ThOt 816 ; Beliques 
of Father Proui, 816 ; Babins Farmer^s 
Serenade, The, 816 

Maine, Sir Henry James Suxnner (1822- 
1888), 194, 196, 494; dnoient Law, 86, 
78; Early History ef ImtituHons^ The, 
78; Village CormumUies, 78 
Maitland, Frederic William (1850-1906), 
79, 494 

* Anglican Settlement and the Soottij^ 
Beformatlon,’ 81 

’Anglo-French Law* Language, The,’ 
80 

Bf acton and A to, 60 
BracUm'e Notebook, 80 
Constitutional History of England, The, 
81 

Domesday Book and Beyond, 80 


English Law and the Renaissance, 81 
Ford Lectures, 81 

History of the English Law (with Sir 
F. Pollock), 80 

Materials for English Legal History, 
The, 80 

Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England, 80 

Year Books of Edward XX, 81 
Maitland, Samuel Boffey (1792-1866), 79, 
495 

Makers of Canada series, 869 
Makower, S. V., 208 
Malaban, Bahramji, 841, 578 ; The Indian 
Muse, 342 

Malaprop, Mrs, Sheridan’s, 122, 887 
Malay archipelago, 260 

language, 467, 469 

Malcolm, Sir John (1769-1888), 248, 496, 
558 , 578; Central India, 885; History 
of Persia, 886; Political History of 
India, m 

Malleson, George Bruce (1825-1898), 888, 
496, 678, 679 ; History of the French in 
India, 889 

Malmesbury, James Harris, 1st earl of 
(1746-1820), 604 

— — James Howard Harris, 8rd earl of 
(1807-1889), 604 
Malpighi, Marcello, 282 
Malthas, Thomas Bobert, Inquiry into 
the Hature amd Progress of Rent, 8 ; 
On Population, 298 
Man, isle of, 297 
H an anan’i mantle, 820 
Manchester, 28,* 162, 199, 179, 1^6, 204, 
269, 275 
Academy, 886 

College of Arts and Science, 886 
Literary and Philosophical society, 886 
Owens college, 290, 482 
Victoria university, 482 
Manchester Examiner and Times, The, 189 
— Guardian, The, 91, 208 
Mangan, James Clarence (1808-1849), 
806, 670 
Manila, 242, 248 

Manlng, Frederick Bdward (18X2-1888), 
687 

Manley, Mary de la Bivlere, 197 
.Mansbridge, A., University Tutorial 
Classes, 4/09 

Mansel, Henry Longoeville (1820-1871), 
29, 197, 476 

Letters, Lectures and Reviews, 18 
Limits of Religicm Thought, The, 18 
Metaphysics, 18 

Philosophy of the Conditioned, 18 
Phffvnmterion, 18 
ProUgomna Logioa, 18 
MansOeld, Charles Blackford (1819-1865), 
558 

Manx poet, 146 
Maoris, the, 868 
Marathas, the, 887, 888, 841 
Ma^ni, G«, 458 

Marcus, The Vision of Tundak, 806 
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Maria Qrey Training college, 480 
Marine Biological aasooiation, 297 
Markhana, Gervase, 232 
Marlborough college; 414 
Marlborough, John Ohurohill, iBt duke 
of, 35 

Marlowe, Christopher, Edward 21^ 448 
Mamook, Bobert, 289 
Marryat, Frederick, 141 
Marsh, Herbert, 408 
Marshall, Arthur Milnes (1852-1893), 
562; Practical Zoology t 800 
Marshman, John Clark (1794-1877), 888, 
389, 496, 579 

Martin, Arthur Patchett (1861-1902), 868, 
687 

lady (Helen Fauci t), 112 

Bir Theodore (18X6-1909), 504 

Helena Faucit {Lady Martin) ^ 112 
XAfe of l^ord Lyndhurstf 111 
Life of the Prince Coneortt 111 
Mevioir of W. E* Aytoun, 111 
dartineau, Harriet (1802-1876), 190, 429, 
476, 496* 607; A Hutory of England 
during the Thirty Yeare^ Peace^ 98; 
Trans, of Comte’s Poeitive Philaophy^ 
24 

James (1806-1900), 26, 477. 607; 

Seat cf Authority in Heligion^ TAc, 27 ; 
Study of Hehgion^ A, 27; Typee of 
Ethical Theory^ 27 
lartinique, 165 
fary, queen of England, 55 
— queen of Scots, 56, 85, 94, 161 

the Virgin. 304 

taryland, 859 

(assey, William Nathaniel (1809-18B1), 
495; A Hiitory of England detiring the 
reign of Qeorge 112^ 90 
[asiing^, Philip, 66 

Jkiion, bem njm^XWh 65» 504; 
Life Of Mmm, 119, 116; Eeoeni 
JMtieh PkOoeophy, 1 
atthew, Patrick, 9^ 569 
surer, Georg Xiodwig von, 78 
aurioe, Fr^eriok Demson (1605-1879), 
82, 186, 406, 499, 477, 602, 607; Moral 
and Metuphytioal Philoeophyt 96 
sx Mmter, F* See MOUer, F. Max 
ixee, Frederick Augustus (1886-1900), 
60B 

ixweU, James Clerk (1881-1879), 961, 
IM5, 266, 268 ir„ 556 
— WUliam Hamilton (1799-1850), 
570} Storiee of Waterloo, BIB; Wild 
BporU of the WeH of Ireland, 818 
ty, Sir Thomas Brskine (18X5-1886), 
t95 ; Oomtiiutieml HUtoy of England, 
i8 ; Balee, Ordere and Aweedinge of 
he Borne of Comeene, 56 
yeme, Sir Theodore Turqnei de, 986 
yhe^ Henry ri8X9-id87)* 986, 544 
Home (18I6-187», W 
ynooth, 815, 899 
fo, ObarMi (1799-184^, 609 
yow, John, 988 

idows, Joseph loony, 901, 916 


Meagher, Thomas Francis (1893-1867), 
570 

Meath* 246 
Mecca, 252 

Mechanics’ institutions, 407 ff. 

Mechanic^ Magazine, The, 408, 409 
Medb, queen, 807 
Medici, Lorenxo de% 108 
Mediois, the, 99 
Medina, 252 

Meehan, Charles Patrick. (1812-1890), 
570 

Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 252 
Melbourne, International exhibition, 869 
Melbourne, William lismb, 2nd viscount 
(1779-1848), 61, 115, 124, 125, 181, 
194, 419, 510 

Melville, Henry Oundas, Isi viscount, 179 
Mendoza, Daniel, 229, 281 
Menger, A., The Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour, 4 
Mentone, 7B 

Meredith, George, AttHa, 249; Ihana of 
the Crossways, 809 
Menvale, Herman (1806-1874), 495 
Meteor, The, 228 
Metiyard, Elisa (XBX6-1B79), 504 
Methold, Wilham{d. 1658), 579; Relations 
of the Kingdovie of Qolconda, 888 
Mexican language, 457 
Meynell, Hugo, 288 

Mtall, L. 0., The Early Naturalists, 9H8 
Mtchacl, James Lionel (1H24-1B65), 864, 
865, 5U7 ; John Cumhertand, 868 
Michell, John (1721-1798), 257 
Microcosm, 2'ht, 887 

of Lomdan, The (Aokennann*a), 999 

Middle EngUah, 486 fl., 449, 444 tf. 
Mlgnat, Franpols A* M** 56, 57, 61 
Hsary Dowdm, AtgiU^, 911 

William Augustus (1758 7-1817), 

518 

Mill, Jamas (1778-1686), 9, 41!., 18, 14, 
28* 119, 187, 886, ^8, 407, 477, 495, 
606 

Analgeis of the Phenomem of the Human 
Mind, 5 

Fragment on Mackintosh, A, 5, 59 
Oovemment (sasay), 59 
History of India, 97, 98, 887 
Politieal Economy, 4 
Mill, John Stuart (1B()6-1B?8}* 9, 5, 8, 
18 i, (main entry), 85 ff*, 48, 59, 108, 
188, 187, 489, 477, 608 
Auguste Comte and Positipism, 99 
Autobiography, 14, 99, 495 
Oomideratiom tm RepreeenMhe Chnem* 
msuf, 20 

Diesertatione and IHemmtsm, I 
Essays on some tlm$t$led QueeHem qf 
PoMtiml Meemmy, 90 
SatminaHm ef 52r WUUam HamiltoWe 

(81 Andrawi), 494, 

On IMefey, 90, 91 
On the Sniyeeiion ef Women, 90 

i.1 n 
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HiUt John Stuart {eantinuei^ 

of PoUtioal Economy ^ 21^ 158 
l^iUm of lioyiCf 1ft, 17, 21, 28 
Tlwughti on Parliamentary Btf/om, 20 
Three Eesayi on Beliyion, 22 
VUlitarianimy 20 
Millais. Sir John Bvsrett, 868 
Miller, Hogh (1802-1856), 160, 208,622; 
My Schools and Schoolmatters, 159; 
Oia Med Sandstone, The, 159 
MilUken, Eichard Alfred (1767-1816), 670 
Milman, Henry Hart, 108 
Milner, John (1762-1826), 68 fif., 614 

Joseph, Church History, 79 

Milton, John, 62, 88, 112, 183. 306, 897, 
440, 446, 448, 458, 460; Areopagitica, 
489; Paradise Lost, 118 
Mind, 28, 24 
Hinshnll, captain, 214 
Minto, William (1845-1898), 146, 209, 622 
Mirror of Justices, The, 80 
Mh 2 !a Abdullah, 252 
Mitohel, John (1816-1876), 570 ; History 
of Ireland, 826; Jail Journal, 826, 826; 
Life of Hugh O'NeiU, 825 
Mitford, John (psetid, Alfred Burton, 
1782-1881), 221, 544; The Adventures 
of Johnny JSfeweome, 220; The Poem of 
a British Sailor, 220 
— Mary Buseell, 200 
Modder, river, 872 
Mogul empire, the, 882 
Mokeworth, Sir Wililam, 196 

William Nassau (1816-1890), 496 ; 

The History of England from 1880, 98 
Molineaux, pugilist, 281 
Molloy, Charles (d, 1767), 670 

Oerald, The Xrish Difficulty, 447 

Molyneux, William (1656-1698), 570 
Monok, James Bury (17H4-1B66), 614 
MononeiBf, William Thomas, 224 
Mont Blanc, 286 
Montagu, Andrew, 185 

Basil (1770-1861), 614 

Bdwsrd Wortley (1718-1776), 558 

Montaigne, 160, 421, 428 
Montfort, Simon de, 100 
Montgomery, James, 208 
Montreal, 857, 868; Bishop's oollege, 865; 

Shakespeare dub, 855 
Mommenta Qermaniae Historica, 68 
Monypenny, William FlaveUe (1886-1912), 
504 

Moodie, Donald (d. 1861], 589 
— - Duncan Q* F., 588 
- Husanna (1808-1885), 860, 581, 
5BH; Life in the Clearing, 858; Bough- 
ing it in the Bush, 858 
Moore, J. Sheridan, 868, 587 

Sir John, 107. 294 

Thomas (1779-1852), 180, 186, 

198, 810, 814, 822, 865, 504 
irish Melodies, 811, 816, 889 
Life of Lord Edtoard Pitsgerald, 107 
Ijfi of SheridafL 107 
Tell me the pitching tale again, 811 
Moran, Pateiok Francis (1680-1911), 570 


More, Hannah, 60, 890, 608 
Morell, John Daniel (1816-1891), 478 
Morlill, WUliam Kaohard (1884-1909), 495 
Morgan, Sydney, lady, bom Owenson 
(1788-1859), 670 
Book yoithmt a Name, The, 822 
Prcme, 822 
Italy, 322 
Kate Kearney, 828 
St Clair, 822 
Wild Irish Girl, The, 822 
Morgan, Sir Thomas Charles, 822 
Moner, Sir Robert Burnett David (1826- 
1893), 604 

Morison, James Augustus Cotter (1882- 
1888), 62, 604 

Robert (1620-1688), 282, 562 

Morley, Henry (1822-1894), 198, 604 

John Morley, viBCOunt, 128, 195; 

Life of Gladstone, 186 ; Life of Rickard 
Cohilen, 179 

Morning Advertiser, The, 177, 189 

Chromde, The, 170, 171, 177, 178, 

184 if , 189, 190 

Herald, The, 188, 189 

Post, The, 177, 179, 188 £f, 

Star, The, 173, 188, 190 

Morpeth, Ontario, 850 
Moseley, Henry Nottidge (1844-1891), 
297, 562 

Moslems, the, 182, 252 
Moynsi 820 

king of Uganda, 254 
MudfordT WUUam, 188 
Mttller, Frwieriok Max (1828-1900), 478 
Muir, Sir WiUiam (1819-1905), 889, 505, 
579; The Life of Mahomet, 888 
Mulholland, Rosa, 829 
Munster, Ireland, 814 
Murchison, Sir Roderick Impey (1792- 
1871), 291, 298, 204, 562 
Murphy, Anna. See Jameson, Anna 

Arthur (1727-1805), 570 

D. Brownell, 828 

Murray, IS. 0. Grenville, 194 

— Sir James A. H., 454 

John (1778-1848). 618 

John (1808-1892), 813 

Sir John (1841-1914), 297, 562 

Bindley (1745-1826), 60$ ; English 

Grammar, 897 

E, F,, 209, 588; The Scarlet Goton, 

210 

Musae Etonenees, 56 
Mustapha, Hail. See Raymond 
Mysore war, im, 888 
Mytton, John, 288 

Kairne, Caroline Dliphant, baroness, The 
Laird of Cockpen, $77 
Nantes, edict of, 117 
Napier, Sir Charles, 107 

— Macvsy, 5 

Mark (1798-1879), 4l^ 

Sir William Frands Fatridk (1785- 

1660), 495, 496 
Qonguest of Soinde, Tke, 107 




Napier, Sir W. F. P. (contimted) 

History of Str Charles Napier^s Ad- 
ministration of Scinde, 107 
History of the War in the Peninsula, 
107 


Life of Bir Oiarles Napier, 107 
Naples, 247, 293 

Napoleon I, emperor of the French, 
106, 148, 179, 188, 213, 223, 327 

Ill, emperor of the French, 171, 

182, 185 


Napoleonic war, the, 89, 176 
Nashe, Thomas, 234 
Nasse, Erwin, 78 
Nation, The (Eondon), 199 

(J)ublm), 317, 318, 321, 325. 327 

(New York), 318 

Natioiuil Observer, The, 199 
— p Review, The, 141 
National Society for promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, 403, 404, 419 

Union for improving the education 

of women, 430 
Navestock, Essex, 74 
Neapolitan government, the, 136 
Neate, Bill, 230 

Neavea, Charles Neaves, lord, 210 
Neele, Henry, The Romance of History, 
59 


Nelson, Horatio Nelson, viscount, 201 
213 


James (1710-1794), 608 

Neot, St, 83 
Neptune, planet, 264 
Netherlanas, the, 72 
Neuhof, Switzerland, 888, 890 
New Englanders, 845, 846 

EngUih Art dub, the, 908 

— ~ Hofiand, 941 

Xiistitulion im the o! 

Oharaoter, 404, 409 
Nm Irish Library, 919 * 

New Lanark, 404, 405 
New MontM^Magasine, Th$, 980, 319 
K«w Booth WalM, m 
New Bnorting Magasins, The, 983 
New York, 818, 825, 826, 858; the 
Bowery, 285 

New York Herald, The, 192 
New Zealand, 368, 484 
Newoastle eommission, 420 ff. 

ATetMOitZa Cowrant, The, 169 
—— Mapress, The, 198 
Heweastle, H. P. F. Pelham-Olinton, 
5th duke of (1811-1864), 510 
Newoomen, Tbmm (1665-1729), 958 
Newdigate prise poesu, 149 
Newfoundlimd, 289 

Newgate Calendaf\ The, 998, 999, 544 
Newman, John Mmxry (1801-1890), 88, 
11$, 141, 417, 481. 46I^ 478; 0ra»h 
mat of AssetUp J, 99; Idea qf a 

News, The, 197 

the World, The, 199 

Newepi^ eodefy, the, 176 


Newton, Alfred, 298 

Sir Isaac, 261, 270; Optics, 283; 

Pnncipia, 267 
Nicaragua, 242 
Nicholas V, pope, 100 

I, tsar of Buseia, 294 

Nicholson, George (1847-1908), 562 
‘Nick Frog '(Holland), 212 
Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (1799-1848), 
62 

Niebuhr, Barthold Georg, 61, 119 
Nightingale, Florence, 182 
Nile, river, 191 

Nimrod, pseud. See Apperley, Charles 
James 

Nineteenth Century, The, 172, 190 
Nineveh, 192 
Nolan, E., 209 
Nollekens, Joseph, 226 
Nonconformist, The, 28 
Norfolk, 221, 290 

Charles Howard, 11th duke of* 

186 

No^^an conquest, the, 62, 70, 72, 73, 

— ^ kings of England, 72 
Norman- French language, 434 
Normandy, 72 
Normans, the, 76 

Norse language and literature, 51, 434 
North, Christopher, pseud. See Wilson, 
John 

— Frederick North, lord (earl of 
Guilford), 214, 385 

North British Review, The, 1X8, 867 

Star, The, 198 

North-Weet company, 858 
NoHkamptea Mercury, The, 169 
Northern Moke, The, 198, 195 
Nctttomharlattd, 100 
Northumbrian dialaot. 484 
Nortoru Oacolino Blkabeth Sarah (bom 
Shai^)* 809 

— Charlac Eliot, 159 
Norwegian language, 458 
Nova Beotia, 846, 847, 867 
Nova Scotian, The, 846 
Ntsihana''s Hymn, 877 

0., S. 0, See Osborne, lord Sidn^ 
Godolphin 
0. E rioters, 440 

O’Brien, Charlotte Grace (1845-1909), 
570 

Observer, The, 201, 998, 986 
O’Oaltaghan, John Cmndina (1906-188$), 
370 

O’Clery famUy, 809 

O’Oonnell. Daniel (1775-1847), 196 ff., 
818, 895, 898, 899, 417, 510 
O’Ourry, Bogette (17^1869), 570 
O’Doha^y, Sr Homan, Maginn’s, 818 
O^Dowam^ loha Francis (1887-1874), 
570; AMnbe emd MvioHme, 896; 
mng meg* 896 
0*l>oncfhm% D. J., 814 
ODottovan, Edmond (1844-1888 f), 570 
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O’Donovan, John (1809-1861), 670 
Offa, king of the Mercians, 68 
O’ Grady, Standisli Hayes (1846-1916), 
211, 805 

O’Hagan, John (1822-1890), 670 
O’Hanlon, John (1821-1906), 670 
O’Hara, Kane (17147-1782), 670 
Old English literature, 62, 69, 440, 444, 
449, 460, 468, 464 

history, 76 

O’Leary, Arthur (1729^1802), 670 

Ellen (1831-1889), 821, 671 

John (1880-1907), 821, 671 

OHphant, Laurence (1829-1888), 164, 
199, 622, 663 
Altiora PetOy 166 

Autobiography of a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany^ 166 

Epimie» tn a Life of Adventure, 166 
Piccadilly, 166 

Pueman Shores of the Black Sea, The, 
166 

Sympjieumata, 166 
Oliphant, Margaret Oliphant, 496 
Olot, in Spain, 298 

* Omnium, Jacob,’ pseud. See Higg'm«« 
Matthew J. 


O’Neill, Eliza, 819 
Ontario, 860 
Orach, The, 179 
Orange* the, 872 
Orange Free State, 876 
Ordera, the enclosed, 805 
Ordovician rookf, 292 
O’BeiUy, John Bwle (1844-1890), 671; 
Amber Whale, The, 822; Songs from 
the Southern Seas, 822 
Orford, Sir Boberi Walpole, let earl of, 
68, 128, 212 
Orinoco, river, 249 
Otisea, 888 
Orkney islandi. 484 

Orme, Bohert ]l728-1801). 97, 496, 679; 
Mistorieal Jmpimts egt ihe Mogul 
Empire, 884 ; aUsory the MiUiary 
Transactions,, An Indoetan, 888 
Omshy. Eobert (1820-1889), 606 
O^Bcmrke, Bdxntmd (Edmond Paloonery 
1814-1879), 671 

Oeboime,liom Sidx^ Ooddiphin (6. G« 0.), 
181, 1^ 

O’Shanneeey, In Bgaa’a X4fe in London, 


O’Shea, John Anpntm (181^1906), 671 
OaeUnic society, 806 
Oiiorv, 246 

Othello, Shaltespeare’e, 448 
Ottawa, 861, 867 
Otter, Wmiarn, 247 

0^,^<^ke«tr (1780-1842), 812^ 816, 

Overk^t Sir Thomas, 88 
Overton, John Henry (1886-19(^), 4^9 
EngUsk Okttreh in the Eigmm^ 
CmAmy, The (^tk 0* Abbey), 101 ; 
WitUm Xtaw, Non^or and MysHc, 
101 


Ovid, 171 

Owen, Sir Kichard (1604-1892), 296, 299, 
662, 6<;B 

Eobert (1771-1858), 403lff., '47B, 

614, 602, 608 

Bobert Dale (1801-1877), 478, 606, 

602, 608 

Owen^s Weekly Chronicle, 201 
Owenson, Sydney- See Morgan, lady 
Oxenford, John, 286 
Oxford, 7, 24. 43, 46, 66, 69 ff., 78, 74, 
76, 81, 86, 88, 90, 98, 99, 129, 149, 
152, 154 ff., 191, 198, 206 ff., 216, 
226, 268, 264, 295, 821, 888 ff., 409, 
410, 414, 416, 417, 480 ff. 
Ashmolean museuzn, 286 
Balliol college, 45 
Bodleian library, 96, 247 
Botanic garden, 286 
Christ Ohuroh, 268 
Clarendon laboratory, 270 
Xiaw school, 416 
Lincoln college, 109 
Modern History school, 416 
Natural Science school, 416 
Oriel college, 196, 418 
BadoHffe observatory, 886 
Hawlinson profeeeorship of Anglo- 
Saxon, 386 
St John’s oollige, 884 
Oxford examination statute, 886, 416 
— — movement, the, 82 
OsBfmd OriHc <md University Uagasine, 
The, m 

— — EngUsh IHctUmary, The, 488, 454, 
466 

Magaslne, The, 208 

— Uagasine, Echoes from the, 208 
—— Mectator, The, 209 

— The University of (Ackermann’s), 
222 

Oxford, Bobert Harley, let earl of, 168, 
462, 468 

^Oxonian Latin,’ 410 
Oaoro, Esther, princess, 246 


Baoiffo ocean, 241, 242, 244, 246, 858, 
886 

Paget, John, The New *Emammf 66 
Pmne, Thomas, 121, 606 ; The Eights 
Man, 401 
Paita, 2^ 

Pale, the Eng^ (Ireland), 80S 
Palermo, 78 
Paleetine, 861, 268 

Palgrave, Sir Prandi (1788-1861), 62, 68, 
71, 72, 496 

Mmtf on the Original Auihoriiy gf the 
Xmg*e Council, 67 
Mietory of England, 6? 

gf Normandy and of England, 67 
of the Angh-Somm, 67 
omd Progress of the JnyEsk 
CommonweaUh, 67 

Truth and PtcHons of the MUMs A^et/ 
the Merchant and the Mat, 67 
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Palgrave, William Gifford (1826-1888), 
668; A ymr^t joume\f through Central 
and Bastern Arabia ^ 263 
PaXl Mall Gazette, The, 189, 194, 196 
Palmer, John, 168 

Sir Roundell. See Selborne, let 

oarl of 


Palmerston, Heniy John Temple, 8rd 
viscount, 124, 129, 132, 171, 172, 182, 
184, 185, 187, 420, 505; Ctms Homanus 
speech, 126 
Pampa, the, 249 
Pamphleteer, The, 121, 126 
Panama, 243 

Papineau, Louis Joseph, 848 
Paris, 66, 178, 188, 185, 190, 196, 217, 
225, 236, 816, 828, 829, 842, 892 
Park, MnnRO (1771-1806), 568 
Parker, Henry Mereditn (17967-1868), 
679; Bote Pongie, 837; The Draught of 
Inmorinhty, 886 

Parker, Irene, DUtenting Academies in 
JSngtandf 51 

Parkes, Sir Henry (1816-1896), 864, 587; 

Murmurs of the stream, 862 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, 188 
Parr, Samuel (1747-1826), 602 
Parry, Sir William Edward (1790-1856), 
245, 558 

Partington, Charles Frederick, The British 
Cyclopaedia, 174 
Poston Letters, The, 82 
Pater, Walter Horatio (1889-1894). 462, 
522, 528 

Appreciations, 168 
Child in the Bouse, The, 159 
Imaginartf Portraits, 158 
Marius tk# SpUturem, 158 
Plato and PlatOfstm, 158 

158 

FYncMmasm, 158 

Paterson, William {1755-18l<^, 558 
Patmors, Coventry, 288 

Peter George (1786-1855), 528 

Patrick, saint, Colloqw of Bt Patriok udth 
OUin, The, 808 

Pattison, Mark (1818-1884), 1X8, 482, 505, 


Bssays, 109 
Xsoao Casauhon, 109 
Mmoirs, 109 
Milton, 109 

on academical organise^on, 

Pime. lawaxi John (1844-1904), 496: 
d Mittm of the New World cam 
America, 98 

Joseph 0808-1878), 808 

Jomh htiak ^^1910), 588 

Poaoock^ 258 

Peaks, pome and alacimj 254 
Pearso% Charles mem 0880-1694), 498 
Peel, Bix Bobert (178^0860), 115, 127, 
128 (main entry), 184, 181, 188, 927, 
419, 505, 510 

Peelitii, 180, 187, 190, 198 


Pekin, 248 

Peninsular war, the, 107, 122, 260, 459 
Penn, William, 65 

Pennant, Thomas (1726-1798), 246, 558 
Penne, George, 66 

Pennell, Henry Cholmondeley (1887- 
1916), 545 

Pennenden heath, X28 
Pennsylvania, 263, 350 
Penny Cyclopaedia, The, 269, 409 

Magazine, The, 4i59 

Pepys, Samuel, 283 

Percy, Thomas, Pive Pieces of Punic 
Poetry, 61 

PermO’Tnaasic strata, 292 

Perry, James, 170, 178, 184, 186, 187 

Persia, 248 

Persian language and literature, SS2, 854, 
457, 468 
Perthshire, 436 
Pertz, Georg Heinrich, 92 
Peruvian speech, 457 
Pestalozzi, Johann Heinrich, 383, 890, 
398, 404, 602 
Peterborough, 100, 101 
Petit- Dntaillis, C., Studies and Notes sup- 
plementary to Btubbs'^s Constitutional 
History, 75 

Petrie, George (1789-1866), 817, 671 
Ancient Music of Xrelarid, 828 
Essay on Tara Hill, 312 
Origin and uses of the Pound Towers, 
812 


PhilUps, Charles {1787--1B59), 505 

John, 286 

WatU, 288 

*Phis,’ pseud. Bee HakM 

fUmrt, waggrnm, 219 
PMom, Mernm ( 1882 * 1910 ), 478 
PioNtriat Times, The, 201 
Pifftmeeem Bketckss of Puetic Pcenerpi 
222 


Plaott, Biohard, 188 
^Srinbon* I^titla (1719-1750), 571 
Pillans, James, 404, 608 
Pilot, The, m 
Pine, John, 212 
Pistol, Shakespeare*!, 125 
Pitcairn, Bobert (1798-1855), 545 . 

Pitt, William, the yonnger, 61, 91, yI» 
119, 121, 122, 124, 198, 194, 914 
Pitts, pnblUher, 927, 998 
Pius IX, pope, 417 

Place, Francis (1771-1854), 408, 478, 
602, 608 

Plas Gwynant, Wilii, 84 
Plaseey, 888 
Plato. 28 

Pli^lair, John (1748-181^1 999, 406. 
400, BBS t JlMreifloiie of m Muttonism 
Theory efm Mmh, 981 
moaMe. Qmm, 855 
HankiL Zkarid, 196 
— — William Oonyngham Hunket, lord 
(1764-1854), 198. 510; l^e, LeUm 
cmd Bpeeclm, 196 
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Plunkett, Henry Grattan (‘ Pusbos *), 236 
Plymouth, 122, 227 

Pococke, Biohard (1704-1765), 246, 663 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 365 
Poetical Magazine, The, 217, 218 
Poisson, Sim6on Denis, 261 
Poland, 172 
Polish language, 468 
Political Science Quarterly, The, 80 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, 80 
Polynesian languages, 459 
Poole, Stanley Lane, 252 
Pope, Alexander, 62, 108, 144, 200, 212, 
249, 396, 399, 435, 436, 439, 447 
Porter, Sir Robert Kor (1777-1842), 563 
Porto Bello, 201 
Portsmouth, 226 
Portugal, 294 

Portuguese language, 457, 458 

navy, th<s 187 

Powell, Baden (1796-1860), 479 

Frederick York (IH60-1904), 497 

Power, Lionel, 308 

Marguerite, See Blesnington, 

oountesB of 

Praed, Winthrop Maokworth, 205, 2D6» 
Prendergast, John Patrick (1H0B-X893), 
497, 671 j ilintory of the CrormeVian 
Settlement, The, 96 ; Ireland frum the 
:SeitofraHon to the PevohUiont 96 

Paul, peeud. See Leigh, Peroival 

Pra-RaphaalitM, the, 189, 161, 868 
Press, The, 181, 196, 198 
Prevention of Cruelty to Anlraali act, 446 
Price, Biohard (1728-1791), 608 
Prichard, Htudus Thomse, 579; The 
Chmiieles of Budgepore, 840 

James Oowlfs (X7H6-1848), 508 

Pride, colonel, 813 

Prieetley, Joseph (1783-1804), 28, 61, 
268, 272 n , 284, 886. 894, 898, 899, 
402, 556, 558, 6^, 608 ; Biisay on the 
first principles of government, 400; 
MUoeUaneom ObservaHons, 886, 895; 
Bndinmti of English Qrammctr, 896 
Prilliak, county tE^rone, 814 
Prin^ Thomas (1789-1884), 878 ff., 


Jfaar in the Dmrt, 874 

BeehmM Boy, The, 875 

Waptine of Cesmtu, The, 877 

Qhona WidtnoU iMUaby, The, 876 

Koranm, The, 877 

Lion and Oire^fe, The, 875 

Lion Hunt, The, 875 

Narrative of a Besidmoe in South Jfiioa, 


Songs of the Emigrants, 874 
Prior, Matthew, 205, 206, 211 
Prltehard, Andrew (1804-1882). 298. 508 
Prithevi Mi, king of Delhi, 842 
Probert. WiOlain, 201 
Proeter, Bryan Waller (psevd, Barry 
Ckmwall), 200 
Pl«4ilW(ro. 0. W*. 92 

father. See Mahony. Fraimli 
iylveeter 


Prout, Samuel, Sketches in Flanders and 
Germany, 149 

Prussia, 382, 383, 416, 419 
Prussian Rcalgymnmiuvi, 424 
Pryme, George (1781-1808), 602 
Psyche, 311 

Public School Latin Prmer, The, 418 
Public Sclmols act (1868), 422 

— commission, 421 

Puca, the Irish, 307 
Puck, ShakeHijeare’s, 807 
Pugin, Charles Augustus, 222 
Punch, 196, 285 f!., 548, 549 

in Lon dial, 236 

Punchinello, 236 
Purchas, Samuel, 332, 338 
Puseyite, a, 198 
Pym, John, 91 

Pyne, William Henry {pseud, Ephraim 
Hardcastlc, 17694843), 545; Royal 
Residences, 222; Wine and Walnuts, 
222 

Pyrenees, the, 261 

pseud. See Jerrold, Douglas William 
* Quantification of the Predicate, the,’ 9 
Quatierlg Journal of Education, The, 409 
Journal of Microscopical Science, 
289 

Review, The, 56, 82, 107, 115, 

1X8, 141, 288, 814, 822, 408 
Quebec, 860 
Queen, The, 201 
Queen’s nniversity, Ireland, 417 
Quctcnsland, 368, 869 
Quick, linbort iierbert (1881-1891), 602, 
608 

Quiggin, K. 0., 806; * Irish Infinenoe on 
English Literature,’ 807 
Quintiilan, 458 
Quixote, Don, 218 

Bab, Dr John Brown’s, 160 
Badley lobaol, 414 
^ffaeile Saneio, 99 

EafiSes, Sir Thomas Stamford (1781- 
1826), 288, 668 
Rcffiesla, 2^ 

Baglan, lord. 94. 178 
Eaikei, Hobert, 889 

Thomas (1777-1848), 505 

Bajpotana. 885 
RamJbl«r, The, 118 

Bamsey. Mdwmed Bannemtan (17^ 
1872), 505 

BandalQi, Jaek. pngUtst, 227 
Band^ Brlghty (1828^1$82}, 

Chcmei*$ England, 16$ 

^ Great, wide, b^utHol, wmidevft&l 
wcM^* 168 
Henry Bolbeaoh, 168 
LUl^ut LeoUmt, 168 

■ Legends, 168 

— ~ Levee, 168 

EiveU, 168 

TmgUd Talk, 168 
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Banke, Leopold von, 100; Biitory of the 
Pop«, 68 

Eaper, William, 208 

^Batilesnake,’ ship, 296 
Bay, John (1627-1706). 282, ^3 
Bayldgh, John William Strati, lord, 269 
Baymond (Haji Mustapha), 835. 579 
Beach, Angus Bethune {1821-1856}, 545 
Beade, Charles, The Cloister and the 
Bearthi 255 

William Winwood (1838-1876), 479, 

558; African Sketch^hooh^ 254 
Header, The, 200 
Real Life in London, 225, 545 
Beoord oommisBion, 52, 67 

office, 67, 82 

Bed Barn murder, the, 228 

Indians, the, 469 

Bede lecture, 81 

Beeve, Henry (1818-1895), 114, 171 
Beeves, William (1815-1892), 828, 571 
Beform biU, 67, 125, 129, 414. 427 
Begenaburg, 806 

Beid, Thomas, 9, 10, 87, 49, 898; Worhs^ 
7, 11 

— Sir Thomas Wemyss (1842-1905), 
199, 506, 584 

Beits, F. Wm Afrieaanse Oedigte^ 878; 

Ver in de WildemU, 876 
Bemus, Unole, 814 

Bennell, James (1742-1880), 884, 579 
Bennie, John, 881 

Rsposiiory of Arti, Literatwe, etc,, 216 
Reynoldses Weekly Newspaper^ 192 
Bhine, river, 221 
Bhineland, the, 294 
Bhodei, W* H., 75 

Bieardo. David (1772-1828), 2 21, 

22* 186, 407, 479; PHneipUs of PdUti^ 
m Mmmm msA Tamticn. 2 

Bleimrdbm, David Lester (1801-^1865}, 
579; XAtmisy (mt^Okat, 887; 
tmry Lewm, 887; LUeSwy Beenrech 
ticns^ 887 

Bkhar^n, John (1796-1851^, 581, 588; 
Canadian BrothmyTkSfM>i Waaomta^ 
859; War of 1812, The, 859 

Bobert (1850-1901), 869. 587 

Biohey, Alexander George (1880-1888), 
497 

Miohmond Smminer, The, 826 
Btehmond gardens, 286 

Ulsabeth* dee EastUke, kdy 
Bintool, Bobert Stephen (1787-1^,198, 

38lol ael^ 817 

3EMd%JDavM George (1858-1908), 479 
—TWfllto (1781-1881), 585 
lUvi^ des PtsSiia, 855 
Boberii, David, The Military Adoentwres 
fohmy Newoom^ 220 
Bob^flecm, Geovge Ctoont (1842-1892), 

24 479 ^ \ n 

— 1 3losmk (181848m, 497 

WBlW, iOli mmy Soot- 

Umdt 50 


Bobinson, Henry Crabb, 178, 178, 606; 
Diary, 118 

Philip Stewart (1847-1902), 680; 

Jn Tny Indian Garden, 841 
Boby, Henry John (1880-1915), 609 
Bochdale, 98 

Eoche, James (1770-1853), 671 
Boohefort, 201 
Bochester, 288 
Boohow, F. E, von, 882 
Eookingham, Charles Watson^Wentworth, 
2nd mar(;uis of. 214 

Bodney, George Brydges Bodney, lord, 
214, 245 

Boe, Sir Thomas (15817-1644), 882, 888, 
580 

Boebuck, John Arthur, 419 
Bdntgen rays, 270 

Bogers. James Edwin Thorold (1828- 
1890), 479. 497 ; Bistory of Agriculture 
and Prices, A, 68; Protests of the 
Lords, 78 

Samuel, 189, 408, 488 

William (1819-1896), 609 

Woodea (d, 1782). 242, 568 

Bohiloand, 884 
Bohilla Afghans. 884 
B^Ueston, ^ George (1829-1881), 568 ; 
Parms of Anirnal Life, 800 

T. Wm 810, 880 

Bolls series, the. 74, 82 
Boman oatholioism, 58, 55 

oatholios, 212, 249, 814, 817, 829. 

417 

— — oonquest of Britain, 71 
— law, 80 

Bomanes, George John (1848-1894), 479, 
568 


— — laetuie, 54 
Bomanv nows* 145» 145 

Wfl,, n» 110, 175 

100, 106, 250 

of. 26, 54, 55, 110 

lEtomford, Faeey, Surtees’s, 284 
BomiUy, Sir l&muel (1757-1813), 408, 
479, 505, 511 

Booper, Thomas Godolphin (1847-1908), 


Bosoos, Wliliam (1758-1881), 505, 514 ; 
Life Leo X, 108; Life of Lo/reneo 
def Medid, 108 ; Jfemoift of BetmemUo 
Cemni, 108 f 

Bose, George (1744-1818), 506 
BamL Sir James Clark (1^1869}* 
m, 558, 568 


Sir John (1777-1856), 245^ 554 

Bossall sohool, 414 
BomttL Dante GsteMp m 
Boss-i:^ m 
Bousn, 78 

Bouisean, JPeart Jaogoes, 848, 405 ; Jtmile, 
882. 591 895, 421; La RmmUe 

Bsioiee, m 

Booth, Bdmra John (1881-1907), 265, 
556 


Bov, 0* Am 417 
Bovmoft, Charles, 869, 587 


41—8 
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Rowe, Richard P. L. {’pseud. Peter Pos- 
sum, 1828-1879), 862, 587 
Rowlandson* Thomas (1756-1827), 216 £f., 
221 ff., 226, 232, 236 
Roy, Ram Hoban, 386, 341, 580 
Royal Botanic society, 288 

Dublin society, 288 

Horticultural society, 287 

Lancasteriau institute, 403 

society, 266, 280, 283, 284, 286, 

287, 460, 461; Proeeidingt, 264 

society of Painters in Water- 

Colours, 221 

Rugby school, 386, 418, 414, 422 
Rumford, Sir Benjamin Thompson, count 
von (1753-1814), 269, 666 
Runoiman, James (1852-1891), 535 
Rupert, prince, 459 
* Rupert of debate,’ the, 129 
Ruskin, John (1819-1900), 189, 148 if. 
(main entry), 157, 158, 408, 416, 
462, 523, 524 
Academy 151 

Aratra Pentelici^ 166 
Arrows of the Chace^ 154 
Art of England, The^ 166 
Ceatue of Aglaia, Thf^ 154 
Crmn of Wild Olive, The, 154, 4l6, 
416 

Enquiries on the cwuses of the Colour 
of the Water of the Rhine, 150 
Ethics of the Dust, The, 

Facts and OonsHeratiom on the Strata 
qfMoniBUma, 150 
Fort Olavigeral X48, 154, 155 
Joy for Ever, A, 162 
Leetu/res in Landscape, 165 

— on Architecture and Paintiny, 
152 

— on Art, 156 

Modem Painters, 188, 148 ff,, 155, 157 
Mornings in Florence, 155 
Mmera Pukeris, 188, 152 
Note on the Perforation of a Leaden 
Pipe by Rats, 150 

Notes on the Construction of Sheep* 
folds, 151 

Oii the Old Road, 149 
Pleasmree qf England, The, 156 
Poetry Arokiueture, The, 149, 150 
P(Mwi Mcmmy of Art, The, m, 
15ft 

Praetmita, 149, m 159, 157 
Pre^RaphaeUmm^ 151 
^een of the Air, The, 154 
Relation between Mkmel AngeU and 
Tintoret, The, 155 
St Mork^e Rett, 155 
Bakette and EUphanta, 149 
Sesame and Lilies, 154 
Seven Lams of Architectme, 

150. 15L 158 

BUmu of VeMoe, The, 150, 151, 415 
Time and Tide, 154 
Tm Paihe, The, 152 
Xfm ikk Laet, 148, 152 £t. 

409 

umnurnmnnama wvar 


Russel, Alexander (1814-1876), 203, 204, 
535 

Russell, lord John Russell, 1st earl, 
107, 116, 121, 126, 198, 417, 606, 611 

Arthur, of Killowen, 829 

Charles Russell, lord, 829 

— G. W. E,, Collections and RecoU 
lections, 296; Sydney Smith, 203 

Matthew (1834-1912), 329, 571 

R. Cm 373 

W. H., 178, 178, 182, 190 

Russia, 132, 137, 173, 294 
Russian language, 484, 457, 458 
Ruaso-Turkish war, 179 
Ryan, Richard (1796-1849), 571 
Ryland, William Wynne, 216 


S., J. K. See Stephen, James Kenneth 
8« G< 0* See Osborne, lord Sidney 
Godolphin 

Sabine, Joseph (1770-1837), 287, 288, 


Saoheverell, Henry, 212 
Sachs, Julius von, 283 
Sahara, the, 167 

St Andrews, 40, 209, 210, 297, 424, 432 
St Andrews College Echoes, The, 209 
St Bartholomew, massacre of, 64, 118 
Hi George, guild of, 158 ft. 

St Jameses Casette, The, 189, 195 
St Leonards, B. B. Sugden, lord (1781- 
1875), 514 ' 

St Pierre, Martinl<|U6, 165 
Sata, Geor^ Augustus Henry, 191, 192 
Salisbury, Bk>bert Cecil, ftrd marquis of 
(1880-1908), 184, m, 198. 511 
Salisbury Postman, The, 199 
Salmon, George (181M904), 26ft, 556 
Salt, Henry, 247 

Salvin, Osbert (1885-1898), 297, 568 
Sambourne, Edwin Linley (1844-1910), 


Sandwich islande, 245 

Si^iter, Charles (1822-1898), 850, 857, 


SamUe Reyem, 877 

Sanskrit language and literature, 97, 416 

aobolari, 884, 885, 887 

Satan, 806 

Satwditv BwUv, Th$, 11, 76, 86, UO, 
146, 180, 104, m 108 
S»Ti«, Mwmioa W. (18OB>1S70), 806, 
671 1 Batlulor «/ Tkt, 

804 ; FeUem JPa^, Thi, 804 

B^rny, Thonuui (18607-1716), 068 
Sftvigay, Tctodrteh Kitrl von, 70 ( &»• 
lekUkt* Sm rSmUchm Bttim i» 
MUUlatm, 80 

Ito n j»«wf, o7 

SkkW. 68, 78 

BwK, imm (1748-1888), J. Xigi*mm, 
014$ 'BUjlftii’i Idbmti*,'’ 014 
Bvym, Tom, (rai^iit, 188, 081 
SoaUgw, JoMpn lm 

Sttumperdalt, lord, SlurtMl*,, 014 
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Soandinavia, 293 
Boatteroash, lord, 282 
Sohellmg, Friedrich W. J. von, 9, 11, 16 
Science and Art department, 420, 433 
Sooresby, William {1789-1837), 554 
Scotland, 94, 95, 108, 159, 185, 204, 209, 
256, 291, 327, 367, 874, 484, 487 
BqoU Observetf The^ 199 
Scotsman, The, 176, 192, 203, 204 
Scotsmen, 243, 845, 866 
Scott, Clement, 192 
D. 0., 850 

Michael, Tom Cringle*s Log, 265 

Kobert Falcon (1868-1912), 654; 

Journal of Last Expedition, 246 

Sir Walter, 60, 94, 96, 166, 170, 

223, 228, 278, 884, 841, 846, 373, 376, 
899, 460 

Anne of Oeierstein, 106 
Gug Mannering, 256 
Ivanhoe, 107 
Life of liuonaparte, 106 
Waverley novels, 168 
Lockhart’s Life of, 106 
Scott, William, 198 
Scottish bar, 7, 112 

dialect, 209, 447, 457 

education, 405 

historians, 94 

— history, 101 
*—• humour, 209 

— philosophy, 6 ff., 41, 48, 209 
— - poems, 877 

— pulpit, 119 

— school of rhetoric, 898, 899, 428 
schools commission, 421 

— universities, 410, 411, 424 
university ^riodlcals, 289 

Beottish Begittera, The, 95 
Sooitlih-^OaxiadUmit 845 
Th*t Wh 

Besnm, 0eovt9 eallus Poulett 

im],m, m 

William (1779-185», 545 

Sedgwick, Adam (1785-1878), 289, 291, 
292, 294, 295, 568 

Adam (18«4-m8). 800 

Seebohm, Frederic (18^1912), 78, 497 i 
English ViUags Q<mm%mity, The, 79; 
Oxford 0 / 1498, The, 79 

Seeley, Sir John Bobert (1884-1896), 
197, 426. 479, 497, 609 
Em Mmos 91 

Jl iiay f on a liberal education, 482 
Eapimion of EiMland, Th$, 61 fl, 
SriHsh Policy, The, 92 
XtcePms and Mesmts, 91 
Life and Timm <f Btcin, The, 92 
Seine, riveg 195, UX 
Selbome, BomdUl Palmer, 1st «a»l of 
(1812-1895), 124, ill 
0eld«a, John, 809 
iociaty, 80, 81^ 

Selkirk, Alexander, 248 

Sell’s ZHctionary (f the Worlds Press, 174 

Senior, Nassau Wmiiun (1790^1864), 480, 

m 


Conversations, 116 

Correspondence and Conversations of 
A. de Toequeville, 116 
Journals kept m France and Italy, 116 
Journals relating to Ireland, 116 
Senlao, 72 
Serbia, 191 

Sewell, William (1804-1874), 609 
Seymour, Bobert (1800?-1836}, 232, 286 
Shackleton, Elizabeth, 32$ 

Mary. Bee Leadbeater, Mary 

Bichard, 823 

Shairp, John Campbell (1819-1885), 526 
Shakespeare, William, 106, 142, 147, 157, 
807, 308. 339, 358, 434, 436, 442, 
446 fif.; BoydeU’s edition, 216 
As You Like It, 448 
Hamlet, 447 

Measure for Measure, 448 
Merchant of Venice, The, 441, 449 
Much Ado about Nothing, 440 
Sonnets, 304 

Taming of the Shrew, The, 443 
Shan van Vocht, The, 811 
Bhandon, captain, Thackeray’s, 177, 194 
Shandy, Tristram, Sterne’s, 346 
aheehan, John (1812-1882), 571 
Sheffield Iris, Tne, 203 
ShefiSield university, 482 
Shell, Bichard Lalor (1791-1851), 127, 
136, 816, 826, 511, 571 ; Apostate, The, 
819; Mvadne or the Statue, 819; 
fiketekes of the Irish Bar, B19 
Shelburne, earl of, 214 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 198, 868, 37S, 453 ; 

Ode to the West Wind, 351 
Sherbrooke, Bobert Lowe, vtsoount (1611** 
1892), 183j 187, 420, 511, 512, m 
Sheridan, AUm, 109 

Cife^oilne* Mm NmriKm, Oardlne 
— — Helen. 3m Dnffirin, ootmtees of 

Bhduzd Brinsley, 107, 120, 121, 

186. 214, 809 

* Thomas (1719-1788). 809, 400, 

609$ SriHsh EduoaH&n, 891, 897 ff* 

Tom (1775-1817), 809 

Sherrard, WBl^, 286 

Sbwwoo^, Uuv MMtb» (1775-1861), 8SS. 

5^ ; Little henry and kis Scorer, 886 
Shetland islands, w 
Shirley, pseud* See Skelton, Sir John 
Shirreff, Emily Anne Eliza (1814-1897)^ 
480, m 

Shorter catechism, the, 405 
Bhotover Papers, The, 207 
Shrewsbury school, 8^. 418« 422 
Shropshire, 288 
SicUy, 78, 292, 29$ 

Sidgwiok, Hmuy (1888-1900), 86 ff., 425, 
426, 480, 602; The Mmhodc qf Etkies, 
87, 88 

Sidney, Mix Philip 460 
Sidomtxf Anolliiserla, 80$ 

6igersou« Gemige, 80$ 

Siluitaxt system, 292, 294 
Silver, Henry, 288, ^9 
SimeiMas, 85 
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SizDOox, Edith, 480 
Simeon Stylites, St, 805 
Simmons, Bartholomew (1804-1860), 
Flight to Cyprus, The, 327 ; Napoleon^s 
last look, 827 
Simon’s Town, 254 

Simpson, Bichard (1820-1876), 118, 606 

Thomas (1710-1761), 267 

Sinclair, Sir John (1754-1836), 614 
Sivagi, Maratha chieftain, 888 
Skelton, Sir John (pseud, Shirley, 1831- 
1897), 506, 525; Nugae Criticae, 161; 
Table Talk of Shirley, The, 161 

Philip (1707-1787), 671 

Skene, William Forbes (1809-1802), 497 ; 
Celtic Scotland, 95 

Slade professor of fine art, 152, 154, 166 
Sleeman, Sir William Henry (1788-1856), 
888, 554 

Slick, Sam, pseud. See Haliburton, 
Thomas Ohandler 

Slingsby, Jonathan Freke, pseud. See 
Waller, John Francis 
Sloano, Sir Hans (1660-1768), 286, 668, 
566 

Small V, Attwood, 124 
Smedley, Francis Edward (1818-1864), 
216, 545; Frank FairUigh, 284 j Harry 
Ooverdalds Courtship, 284 ; Letoie 
Arundel, 284 
Smeeton, Oeorge, 281 
Bmetham* James (1821-1889), 625 
Smiles, Samuel {1818-1904), 506 
Smith, A. L., Frederiok WitMamMaUland, 
79 

Adam, 2, 8, 21, 22, 158, 887; 

The Wealth of Nations, 881, 400. 401 

Albert Bichard (1816-1860), 286, 

546 

— Alexander{1880-1867),526;i>reejn- 
thoTp, 160; On the Writing of Fseaye, 
100; SuTtmer in Skye, A, 160 

George (1840-1876), 192 

—— Geoigie (1824-1901), poblisher, 
194 

Ooldwin (1828-1910), 90 S., 848, 

844, 497 

The, 90 

Xriih Mittorv and XrUh Charaot^, 90 
Leetmi m Mod&m Binary, 90 
Ofi ffomdaUon of the Amrkm 
GeMai, 90 

Three Bngm Stedemm, 91 
Smith, Henry John (1826-1888), 

262, 264, 556 

Horace, R^eoted Addemne, 288 

— James 
Sir J 

287. 564 

John Thomas (1766-1881^ 848 1 

A Booh for a Rainy Bay, 2^ 

Sydney. 189, 208, 894, 408, 405, 

409, 41Q, m 

William (1769-1889), 291, 564 

— — William, Eiedory qf Canada, 858, 

m 

William Henry (1808-1872), 4^ 


ames Edward (17i^lb28), 


Smollett, Tobias George, 215, 223, 225, 
554; History of England, 60; Hum- 
phrey Clinker, 266; Travels through 
France and Italy, 2X3 
Smyrna, 261 

Smyth, William (1766-1849), 109, 498; 

Lectures on the French Revolution, 110 
Bmythe, George* See Strangford, viscount 
Sneyd, Honora. See Edgeworth, Honora 
Snob, The, 207 
Society islands, 244 
Solander, Baniel Charles, 289 
Somerset, lord Charles, 373 
Somervile, William, The Chace, 232 
Somerville, Mary (1780-1872), 666 

Thomas (1741-1880), 498 

^Son of the Marshes, A*’ See Jordan, 
Benham 

Sophia, eleotress of Hanover, 111 
Sophora tree, 286 

Sorby, Henry Clifton (1826-1908), 293, 
564 

Soudan, the, 191 
South Africa, 872 fl*, 457 
South English Legeruiary, The, 806 
South Sea, the, 242, 243 

Bubble, 212 

Southey, Boberi, 184, 812, 887, 408, 462, 
500; Book of the Church, The, 55; 
History of the Peninsular War, 107 
Spain, 102 ff*. 122, 180. 241, 250. 251, 
293 

Spalding, William (1809-1859). 480, 525 
Spaniards, the, 125, 242, 245, 250 
Spanish American ooloniei, 122 

— armada, the, 84, 97 
— — coast, die, 73 

literatnre, 351, 885, 484, 457 f* 

— Main, the, 241 

— navy,, the, 187, 201 

— succession, war of the, 89 

Speaker, The, liw 

l^tator, The, 141, 172, 194, 19S, 199 

(Addison’s), 218, 441, 442, 

444, 446, 461 

Spedding, James (1808-1681), 506; JShm^ 
ings with a JSeviever, 68; XM astd 
Letters of Bsesa, AMdee m Mng- 
Usk History (wih J* Oalidnsr), 83. 88 
J<d»n Earolng ^1837-J884)t m | 
Jtemrmd ef the Meeomy gf thi eessm ef 
the Nile, m 

Spence, Oathcddne 587; Clara 

MoHeps^ 869 

SpezMir, John Chatdei Spencer. 8rd eaid 
(viscount Altboarp), 115, 125. 180 

Herbert (18^^1908). 28 i*. 88. 88, 

48. 199, 898, 480 
AuteMagraphy, 28 

Claee^fieii^on of the SHenm, The, 38 
Data <f Zthios, The, 80. 85 
Dmgr^diSH SoeioUgy, 38 
<Dtfdbpm«sit Hypothisii, Th%* 38 
Mdwat&n, 38, 895, 3M, 431 
Factors qf Organic MemHem, 38 
First Principles, 28 
« Genesis of Science, Tbs,* 38 
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Spencer, Herbert {continue^ 

Man versus The State^ The^ 28 
Tfincij^lee of Biology, 28 

of Bthicd, 28 

of Biychology, 28, 30 

of Sociology^ 28, 30 

‘Programme of a System of Synthetic 
Philosophy,’ 28 

^Progress: its law and cause,’ 28 
* Proper Sphere of Government, The,’ 28 
Social Statics, 28, 31 
Study of Sociology, The, 28 
Spenser, Edmund, 113, 307; The Faerie 
Queene, 308 

Spenserian stanza, the, 311 
Sphere, The, 201 

Spielmann, M. H., The History of 
Bunch, 236 

Spinoza, Baruch, 8, 41, 47 
Spithead, 243 
Sptmge, Mr, Surtees’s, 284 
Sporting Magazine, The, 232 
Spraggon, Jack, Surtees’s, 234 
Sprat, Thomas, The History of the Royal 
Society, 460 
Spring, Tom, 281 
Stamboul, 247 
Stamford Nem^ The, 202 
Standard, The, 180, 188, 189, 196 
Stanhope, Arthur Charles, 391 
— ' lady Hester Lucy (1776-1889), 606 
— Philip Henry Stanhope, 6th earl 
(1806-1876), 498 
History of England, 89 
History of the War of the Succession in 
Spain, 89 

Life of the Yomger Pitt, 90 

MisceUanUi, 89 

JUian of Qmm Amct Tke^ 90 

lofl 8m UkAyf 14tli earl of 

Arthor Penxhyn, 606| of 

Arnold, 41$ 

Sir fiemy Morton (1841-*1904), 

192, 664 

Owen* 296, 664 

of Alaerley, lady, 480 

Stanyhurst, Biohard, DeHtiption of Xrs- 
land, 008 

Stanton, Augustus Granville (1800-1880), 

Star, The, 194 

(1888), 196 

Starlight, captain, 370 
Stead, WUliam Thomas (1849^1912), X9B, 
196, 586 

SteaU, Sir Bkhard, 169, 197, 441, 446, 
448, 461 

St^ei»j^ii^iWaxvittgion (1869-1900), 

ami\ul ihbalM H«ul BujUJ, 180 ' 
Stephan, idng of England, 72 
Stephen, Sir James (17^1869), 607 ; Be* 
§awf 4a Hceleeiaetioal Biography, 109, 
190; Lmtmm on the HUtofy of hmoe, 
109, 110 

Sir James FiMames {1M^1694}, 
194, 196, 481, 498Ti^46#f%, Mgmlity, 


of N'ames 653 

jPVaterwi^, 21 ; The Story of Nun- 
coraar, 110 

Stephen, James Kenneth (1869-1892), 
205 S., 337; Lapsus Calami, 206, 208 

Sir Leslie (1832-1904), 66, 65, 81, 

103, ill, 143-4 (main entry), 481, 
626 

AgnosHc^s Apology, An, 144 
English Utilitanans, The, 36, 144 
Essays on Free Thinking and Plain 
Speaking, 143 

History of English Thought, 85, 144 
Hours in a Library, 143 
Johnson, 144 

Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
110 

Playground of Europe, The, 143, 248, 
264 

Science of Ethics, The, 36 
Sketches from Cambridge, 143 
Studies of a Biographer, 144 
Stephens, James Brunton (1836-1902), 
869, 687 

Convict Once, 368 
To a Black Gin, 868 
%CniveTsaUy Respected, 368 
Stephens, Thomas (16497-1619), 822 

William Richard Wood (1839- 

1902), 607 

History of the English Church, vol. n, 
101 

XJfe and Letters of E. A, Freeman, 
67, 71 

Stephenson, George, 881 
Sterling, Edward, 180 
*— John, 180 

Sterne, Laurence, 149, 146, 917, 92$, 
664; BenUmmal JorniM/y, 940, 946 1 
TfiBtrom 916 

Stems, B*, Ttm Goldsa TVsosirtr of 
AmtrsMm Vsrm, $66 
Stevenson, Jossph (1806-1896), 499 
— Bobert Alan Mowbray (1847- 
1900), 626 

Bobsrt Louis (1860-1804), 161 ff., 

211, 462, 626, &U, 586, 664 
Across the Plains, 162 
Amateur Emigrant, The, 162 
Beach of Falesa, The, 162 
Bsati Auetin (with W* K. Henley), 16$ 
Black Arrow, The, 162, 443 
Catriona, 162 
Christmas Sermon, A, 162 
* College Magaalne, A,* 210 
Familiar Studise, 169 
in the South Seat, 169 
Inland Voyase* An, 940 
Kidnaps, Itt 
Marhheim, 

Mmtsf of BeMmtrmt The, 162 
ATimoriii emd JNrtroitt, X62, 210 
New AfMm Nights, The, 162 
^Old Seolcb Gardener, An,’ 210 
OrietOd Booth, 161 
PossiUen m the XAnke, The, 162 
9i Xtm, M 

Bihmio SquatUrs, The, 162 
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Stevenson, Bobert Loais {c<mXvmed,) 
Thrawn Janets 162 
Travels with a Donkey, 162 
Treamre Island^ 162, 256 
Yirginibus Puensque, 162 
TVeir of Bermiston, 16S 
Stewart period, 86, 114, 281, 284 

cause, the, 96 

princesses, 111 

Stewart, Bugald, 16 

T. B. Phillips (1864-1892), 867, 

682 

Stirling, James Hutchison (1820-1909), 
481 ; Secret of Beget, The, 42 ; Str 
W. BamilUm: being the PhiloMophy of 
Perception, 7; Text-book to Kant, 42 
Stook, Thomas, 889 
Stookdale, John, 121 

Peroival (1736-1811), 609 

Stoddart, Sir John, 178, 179 
Stokes, Sir George Gabriel (1819-1908), 
266 ff.. 667 

Margaret M'Nair (1882-1900), 

Marly Christian Architecture in Ireland, 
828 

Whitley (1880-1909), 806 « 

William (1804-1878). The Life of 

George Petrie, 812, 828 
Stonyhurst, 249 

Story, Botot Herbert (1886-1907), 607 
Stow, David (1798-1864), 602 
Stowe, WiUiam Hemy (1825-1866), 686 
Strau^ord, George A. P* S. Sm^e, 
viscount, 196 

Stratford de Bedoliife, Stratford Canning, 
let viscount, 179, 182 
Strickland, Agnee (1796-1874), 507; 
Listes of the C^eens of England, 111 ; 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland, 111 

Blieabeth (1794-1876), 111, 607 

Strati, Joseph (1749-1802), 499, 646; 

Spohs and Paetimei, 280 
^Straitp The Loul* (Oharies of Spain), 
212 

Stuart, Daniel, 179, 188, 184, 187, 194 

James (1776-1849), 186 

(1848-1918), 482, 602 

Peter. 179, 184 

Stubbs, WilHam {ia26-X90X), 67, 69, 74 it. 
(main mtrp), lOL 148, 499 
Appenditm to the Baport gf the Com- 
mission on MccleHaitUal Oomiti 76 
Constitutional MiHosf of England, 
The, 76 

Councils and McoteHmHeai I>ommmte, 
76 

Megistrum Sacrum Anglicanmn, 74 
Bolls series, edited by, 74 
Select Charters, 76 
Student, The (Boinburgh), 209, 210 
Stumps, BUI, Dickenses, 444 
Suea oanal, 196 
SuiXoLk, m 

Sullivan, Alexander Martin (1880-1884), 
671 

Timothy Daniel (1827-1914), 671 

God Save Ireland, $21 


Madness of King Conchobar, The, 821 
Michael Dwyer, 321 
Siege of Dunboy, The, 821 
Soldiers mke, A, 821 
Song front the Backwoods, 821 
Story of Blanaid, The, 821 
Snmner, Bobert Carey, 886 
Sun, The, 194 
Sunday schools, 382. 869 

Schools^ Union, 889 

newspapers, 192, 201 

Surrey, 294 

Surtees, Bobert Smith (1808-1864), 216, 
546, 647 

Ask Mamma, 284 
Handley Cross, 284 
Hawbuck Grange, 284 
JorrocM Jaunts, 284 
Jlfr Facey Romford^ s Bounds, 284 
Mr Spongers Sporting Tour, 284 
Sussex, 221, 294 

Augustus Frederick, duke of, 411 

Sutherland, Alexander (1^2-1902), 587 ; 

Victoria and its Metropolis, 871 
Swan, privateer, 242 
Swedish government, the, 287 
— language, 468 

Sweet, Henry, New MngUsH Grarmar, 

444 

Swift, Jonathan, 168, 197, 212, 216, 
809, 818, 898, 446, 461, 466, 461$ 
GuUivoifs Travels, 169, 266, 444 $ 
Lettor to the Lord High freaewer, A, 
896$ Proposal f or mtec^, ..the EngHeh 
Tongue, 482 

Swinbarne, Algernon Charlie, 206, 866# 
867, 458, m; Atalanta in Ceiydm, 
442, 444 

Swiss oonfederation, the, 71, 78 
— — education, 419, 428 
SwiUerland, 161, 294 
Sydney, N.S.W., 861 ff. 

Sydney GaeetU, The, 862 

Mail, The, 870 

Sylvester, James Joseph (1814-1897), 
262, 268, 667 

Symoudi, John Addington, 106, 627$ 
Bemiseanoe in Italy, The, 167; Shake* 
eneore’e Predeceeeort in the MngUeh 
Drama, 168 
Sympcsivum, Tho, 208 
Synge, John Mlliyington (1871-1909), 671 
Arm Islands, The, m 
Drirdre of the Sorrows, 880 
Iff Xerrtt, m 

In Wiohlim, West Kerry and Comte* 
mara, 880 

tits Western World, The, 

bXs to the Sea, The, 880 
Tinhor^t Wedding, The, 880. 

Wm of the Saints, The, 880 
Syntax, Dr, WiUlam Oombe'^ 217 E, 
i6tl 

Syria, 246, 252 
faah iSee Caps^Dutoh 
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Tahiti^ The^ 826 
Tacitus, 59, 98 

Tait, Peter Guthrie (1881-1901), 268, 
267, 657 

Talfcurd, Sir Thomas Noon, 823 
Talleyrand-P^ngord, Charles Maurice de, 
prince of Benevento, 116 
Tallyho, Bob, in Heal Life in London. 
227 

Tanganyika, lake, 192 
Tara hill, Ireland, 127 
Tartary, 248 
Tasmania, 826 
ratUT, The, 461, 462 

in Cambridge^ The, 208 

Taunton commission (Endowed schoola), 
421, 422, 429, 480 
Tavernier, Jean Baptiste, 388 
Taylor, Isaac (1787-1866), 481, 609 
Jeremy, 460 

John Edward (1791-1844), 686 

Philip Meadows (1608-1876), 680 

Confeenons of a Thug, The, 888 
Halph Damellf 888 
Seeta, 888 
Tara, 888 
IHppoo Saltan, 888 
Taylor, Bobert (1784-1844), 482 

Thomas (1768-1886), 482 

Tom, 196, 288 

William Cooke (1809-1849), 671 

Taddington, 288 

Temple, Frederick (1821-1902), 602, 610 

Sir Wiliam, 61, 68 

Tenneni, Sir James Emerson (1804- 
1869), 197, 664 

Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914), 885, 889, 


Teimyeoia. iifred Temaytoaog IsIkNi, 15, 

mm mm, 549, 97$Uu 


448, 455 


(kip, Tho, m 

In ifmoHam, B60 
Lady pf ShcUott, The, 448 
Lookiley Bedl, 874 
Poms aasO), 189 
Prinem, The, 480 
jRevenge, The, 84 
Mimlet, The, 880 
Vlyem, 241 

Voyage of Maetdune, The, 888 
Tmtttd, 298 


Ttny, Bdwwd (lS9O-iee0), JUhiHtm ofu 
Voyage to the JCatteme India, 888 
Thaokeny, William MakepMce, 148, 148, 
168^ 17L 177, 187, 194, 906, 884, 
885 ff.j 549 

Diory of Ftte^eamee de la Pluahe, 887 
Jfin Tiehletol^*$ Lecturee on Mnglieh 

Mr I^h*i PriMi NooeU^, 887 
Pmie Bhetoh Book, 195 
Pendmmis, 440 
0n^ of Bnalmd, 857 
Timhn^, 907 
rmi$y Pair, 855 
Thamee, river, 881 


Thierry, J. N. A., 77 ; Norman Conquest, 
107 

Thirsk, The Three Tuns, 203 
Thirty-Nine Articles, the, BBS 
Thirty Years’ War, 469 
Thomas, William Luson (1830-1900), 686 
Thompson, David (1796-1868), 859 

Henry Yates, 195 

John Vaughan (1779-3847), 296, 

564 

Joseph, The Owens College, 886 

Thomas Perronet (1783-1869), 614 

Thomson, Sir Charles Wyville (1830- 
1882), 296, 297, 664 

Sir Joseph John, 269 

William (1819-1890), 482 ; An 

Outline of the Laws of Thought, 9 

Sir William. See Kelvin, lord 

William Kodger (d. 1867), 690 

Thornton, William Thomas (1813-1880), 
22, 482 

Thorpe, Benjamin, 52, 69, 499 
Thnng, Edward (1821-1887), 426, 602, 
610 ; Theory ana Practice of Teaching, 
426 

Thucydides, 69, 86, 98 
‘Thunderer, The’ {The Times), IBO 
Thurtell, John, 201, 228, 2^ 

Tierney, George (1761-1830), 121, 511 
Tierra del Fuego, 243 
Tighe, Mary, born Blachford (1772-1810), 
671; 311 

Tims, The, 118, 151, 165, 170ff., 17711., 
lB7ff., 198, 201, 410 
Times of India, Ths, 5S9 
Tipperaty, 821, 396 
‘mnhiL* ihip, 195 
Tirian, 171 

Tod, James (1789-1385), 530 1 Amiaie 
and AntimUiies of Bedeaikan, 835 
Todd, Alpheas (1891-1834), 859. 584 
— Jamee Henthom (1005-1869), 571; 
Life of at Patriek, 898 
Todhunter, leaao (1690-1884), 6X0 
— — John, 911 

Tom, Corinthian, Egan’s, 5t28, 294, 996, 
927, 230 

Tomline, Sir George Pretyman (1750- 
1827), 507 

Tomlins, Frederick Guest, 286 
T(m|e^, Oharlee, Jun., 587; WildNotm, 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe (1763-1796), 514, 
571 

Tonna, Charlotte ElinuMh, The Maiden 
City, 891 

Tooke, Thomia (1774^1856), 489 
Toomevara, (ftutcMl ImImPi, Mfi 
Topham, maintat 

Toronto, MW, Trials eolioffo, 

M)0 

miMook (180ft-18SS). 

Mon (17B0-18M), m, 488 

WOUua Tomni UoOaUMli (1818- 

1884), 818, 871, Lift of MiUxmmt, 
896 
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Tour of Dr Syntax through London^ The, 

m 

Tovey* Duncan Crookes (1842-1012), 607 
Townsend, Meredith White {1861-1911)i 
198, 636 

Townshend, George, 213 
Tracy, Antoine L. C. Deatutt, comte de, 
6 8 

Tradescant, John (d. 1637?), 286 

John (1608-1662), 286, 564 

Traill, Catharine Parr (1802-1899), 681; 
Lott in the Backwoodt {T?ie Canadian 
CruBoet), 860 

Traill, Henry Duff (1842-1900), 627 
New Fiction, The, 146 

Lucian, The, 146 

Number Twenty, 146 
Saturday Songa, 146 

Transit, Kobert, paeud. See Oruikshank, 
Isaac liobert 
Traveller, The, 194 

Treasury of South African Poetry and 
Verse, The, 877 

Trelawijy, Edward John (1792-18B1), 627 

Trent, council of, 100 

Trevelyan, Sir George, 60 * 

— G. M., The life of John Bright, 188 
Treves, 803 

Trevithick, Biohard, 258 
Tribune, The, 202 
Trieste, 818 
TrifUr, The, 887 

Trimmer, Sarah (1741-.1810), 808, 610; 
Comparative view of the Nm Plan of 
Education, A, 402, 408; Oeeonomy of 
Charity, The, 890; Biflectiont upon,,, 
chanty echooU, 3H9 
Troad. the, 262 
Trolltipe, Anthony, 194, 554 
Truth, 190, 200 
Tuam, 829 

Tudor monarchy, the, 76 

— period, 86 

— princeeees, 111 

Tuer, Andrew White (1888-1900), 810 

TttUoch, John (1828-1888), 488 

Tunbridge sdiool, 888 

Tmdate, The VUiem (yf, 806 

Turkey, 186. 179, 199 

Turkish ksgua##, m 

Turner, J. 11 W.* 160, 161, 154 

Sharon (1768-1847), 61. 67, 499; 

History of MngUmd, 69 
Tynan, Katharine, 816 
Tyndall, John (1820-1898), 961, 664, 667 
Tjnrol, the, 294 
Tjgone, county, 814 

Hugh O’Neill, earl of, 896 

Tyrrell, Bobert Yelverton, 211 
*Tyrtaeus of the United Irishmen/ SIO 
Tytler, Alexander Fraser, 24 

James (17477-1805), 686 

PaUfick Fraser (1791-1849), 499; 


Ulstermen, 810 
Uniformity, acts of, 402 
United Irishman, The, 325 
United Irishmen, 810, 326 

States of America, 49, 66, 72, 143, 

293, 318, 321, 324, 344, 340, 434 
University Maga, The (Edinburgh), 210 
University Tutorial claasea, 409 
Uppingham school, 426 
Ural mountains, 294 
Uranus, planet, 264 
Urquhart, David (1306-1877), 137, 614 
Useful Knowledge, Society for the Diffu* 
sion of, 409 
Ushaw college, 63 

Ussher, James (158M656), 308, 572; 

Annales Vetens et Novi TestamenU, 809 
Utilitarian society (Mill’s), 14 

Vaal, river, 372 

Vancouver, George (1758-1798), 244, 246, 
654 

Vandale, the, 302 
Vanity Fair, 340 
Vatican deorees, the, 11 B 
Vaughan, Itobert (1796-1868), 607 
Veitch, John (1829-1894), 488 

William (1640-1722), 607 

Venables, George Stovin (1810-1868), 636 
Venice, 216, 868 

Verelst. Harry (d, 1785), 884, 580 
VergU, 186. 808, 874 
Vernon, mwsad, admiral, 201, 248 
Verrall, Arthur Woolgar, IbS 
Virtue, George, 214 
Veepaeiau, emperor, 809 
Vesuvius, 247 
Vicentine hills, 298 
Victoria, Australia, 819 

lake, 192 

Victoria, queen, 111, 170 
Victorian drama, 178 

era, 47, 65, 188. 169 

Vienna, 247 

View of Oottagee and Parmhomee in 
England and WaUs, 922 
Vigors, Nioholai Ayiward, 988 
Vlnogradoff, F*, YiUaAmge in Mngkmd^ 
51, 58 

Vieetelly, Henry (1820-1894^ 556 
Voltaiice, F. M. A. de, Meeai nr tee 
Mcsurs, 109 

Volunteer mmmmlh the, 989 


Wadding, Luke (1588-1567), 808, 679 
Wag, The, m 

Wag, Tom. in Pendennis, 440 
*Wag«e,^ mn, 948, 944 
WeMbm, m, 968 
Wsdtai Geo^i 58 

Wshefteld, Hdward Gibbon (1796-1882), 
488, 6U, 587, 688 
—— Gilbsrt, 502 


Wahthmn eKpedltion, 116 
WaldMiset, the, 79 

Waller 79, 84. 216. 992. 294. 507. 454| 
nniversity of. 488 
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Walawflki, county 185 
Walker, Biobard, 286 
Wallace, Alfred Bussel (182S-1018), 35, 
250, 298, 299, 554, 664 

Sir William, 96 

William, editor of Kaokin tosh’s 

BUtory of the devolution, 59 
Wallaoe,William (1844-1897), 483; HegeVs 
dhihaophy of Mind, 45 ; Lectaree and 
Essays, 46 ; Logic of Hegel, The, 45 
Waller, Edmund, 436 

John Erancis (1810-1804), 672; 

Kitty Neil, 326 ; Song of the Glass, The, 
326; Spinning Wheel Song, The, 326 
Waller, B , XAfe of Hooke, 283 
Wallis, John, 281 
Samuel, 244 

Walpole, Horatio (Horace), 4th earl of 
Orford, 62, 284 

Sir Bobert, See Orford, lat earl of 

Sir Spencer (1839-1007), 499; 

History of England, 93 
Walsh, Edward (1805-1860), 805, 821, 672 
Walter, John (1739-1812), 177, 178 

(1776-1847), 174, 178 ff., 188 

(1818-1894), 183, 635 

— Kichard, 248, 564 
Warburton, Ehot (1810-1862), 527, 654 ; 

The Orescent and the Cross, 251 
Ward, ArtexnuB (pseud,), 846 
— « Harry Marshall (1854-1906), 564 
dem, 281 
Seth, 281 

Wilfrid Bhilip (1856-1916), 507 

William Ueorge (1B12-1HH2), 488; 

Eisaye on the PhUasitphy of Theiem, 26 
Ware, Sir James, 308 
Warrington academy, 61, 272, 8S6, 899 
Warwi&ihire, 281 
« Washer of the FoimI, the,’^ 890 
WateiMd, William, 889, 880 
Waterloo, battle of, H* 99? 

Watermeyer, Btghlhie Benefidotiis (1894- 
1867), 590; a Storm, 876 
Waterton, Oharlee (1782-1668), 884; 

WandeHnge in South Amerioa, 249 
Watson, James, 216 
Watt, James, 288. 881 
Watts, John (1618-1887), 610 
Watts-Dunton, Walter Theodore (1882- 
19X4). 527; Aylwin, 148; Coming of 
Love, The, 148; denaeemwe of Wonder 
in Poetry, The, 144 
Weare, Wmiam, 201, 228, 280 
WeoH/ng of the Orem, The, 811 
Webb, Al&id John (1884-1906), 872 

Thomas Ebeneser (1621-1908), 879 

Webar, Wilhelm Eduard, 268 
Weekly IHepaieh, The, 192 

Timee, The, 192 

Weleritriee, larh 264 

Weir, Aetthw (1^1909), 887. 882 

Wrniam (1609-1^, m 

WMom, Waiter fmik Aphael (1660- 
1908), 884 

WeHeMsy, Blehaid OoUsy WeUeiley, 

xmitde (1^80-31848), m, 511 


Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, 1st duke of 
(1769-1852), 116, 122, 127, 128, 186, 
180, 187, 294, 411, 469, 511 ; Despatches, 
107 

Wells, William Charles (1767-1817), 298, 
564 


Welsh, the, 303 

character, 307 

— — education, 433 

language, 458 

literature, 804, 806, 807 

Tudor court, 807 

Wentworth, William Charles (1793-1872), 
588; Australaeta, 362; Description of 
New South Wales, A, 871 
Wesley, John, 389 

West, Sir Edward (1782-1828), 488; 
Essay on the Application of Capital to 
iMnd, 3 

West Indies, 86, 251, 323, 434 
Westbury, lliohard Betheii, lord (1800- 
1873). 124, 607 

Western, squire, Fielding’s, 281 
Westgarth, William (1815-1889), 588 
Australia Pelix, 371 
Half-a-century of Australian Progress, 
871 

Personal Eecollections, 871 
Victoria and the Australian Ootdmtnesf 
871 


Victoria, late Australia Felix, 871 
Wsstmaoott, Charles MuHoy ipseud, 
Bernard BlackrnauUc), 547; English 
Spy, The, 226 ; Points of Mtsery, 225 
Westminster Abbey (Aokertnann’s), 222 
— Gazette, The, 195 

Heview, The, 84, 168 

Westmorland, 221 
Weetmorkmd Gemtte, The, 908 
Wetherald, Bthelwyn, 849 
Wecsford, 815 
What U Lovef, 804 

Whately, Eiohazd (1767-1869, 116, 468, 
610; Elements gf Logic, 16; Bhetorie, 
426 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles (1802-1675), 261, 
557 


Wheeler, James Telboys (1824-1697), 
886, 889, 580 

Whewell, WUliam (1794-1866), 207, 258, 
488, 557, 565 ; History of the Inducthe 
Boiemes, 17, 269, 269; On thepHne^lee 
of Englieh university education, 419; 
Thoughts on the Study of MathmetHm, 
412 

Whitaker, Joseph (16904698). 582 
Whitbread, Samuel (17504811), 190, 406, 
511 * 

White, Oilbert. oi Mothmm, 166 * 

— — Waller 554 

Whitehead, Faul (1710-1774), 547; The 
Qymmtiad, SBC 
Whitman, Watt, 20B 
Whlttalur, W. J. 80 
WhitW, Edward Michael, 199 
Wbymiw, Bdwasd (1JB40-19U), 255, 554 
Wh^^lvUle, 0. J., 866 
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‘ Wickedaliifts * (lord Broagham), 116 
Wicklow, 829 
Wight, John, 188 

Wilberforoe, Robert Isaac (1802-1867), 607 

William (1769-1833), 120, 177, 373, 

408, 607, 614 

Wilde, Jane Franoisoa, lady (puud, 
‘Speranza,' 1826-1896), 818, 672 

Oscar F. O'F. W. (1856-1900), 168, 

211, 329, 527, 628; Ballad of Beading 
Qaol, Tfut 169 ; Be Profundu, 169 

Sir William Robert Wills (1816- 

1876), 672 

Wilderspin, Samuel (1792?a866), 406, 
610 

Wilkins, William Henry (1860-1905), 600 
Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner (1797-1876), 
664 

Wilks, Mark (1760-1831), 6H0; HUtoncat 
Sketches of the South of India, 836 
William I, king of England, 72 

II, king of England, 111 

Ill, king of England. 64, 66, 212 

Williams, David (1738-1816), 616 

Richard D’Alton (1822-1862), The 

Mumter War Song^ 818 
Williamson, Alexander William (1824-f 
1904), 272, 277, 66B 

William Crawford (1816-1896), 

290, 666 

Willis, Thomas, 281 

WiUs, James (1790-1868), 812, 672 

WlUiam Gorman (1828-1891), 672 

Wailam Henry (1810-1880), 286 

William John, 864 

Willughby, Francis (1686-1672), 666; 
HitUtry of FisheSf 282; Mittofy of 
InsectSf 282; Ornithology^ 282 
Wilson, Andrew (1881-2881), 664 

Charles Robert (1888-1904), 888, 

889, 580 

— Horace Hayman (1786-1860), 97, 
887, 600, 680 

— James Maurice, 426 

— — John (‘Christopher North*), 282; 
NooUs Amorosianae, 818 

— John Maokay, rale# of the Borders, 
208 

Robert Arthur (18207-1876), 672 

Winchettar, 78, 101 ,1 

school, 886, 887, 406, 422 

Winohestar, marquis of, 828 
Windham, William (1760-1810), 120, 507, 
611 

WindiBch, Wilhelm 0. 807 

Windsor, Nova SooUa, 846 
WingOeld, Lewis Strange (1842-1891), 
m, 672; Lady Orisel, 828; My 
^ Strogue, 828 ; Slippery Onmd, 898 
Wiseman, Nicholas Patrick Stephan, 84 
Wlseembourg, battle of, 828 
Wilham, Henry Thomas Moire, 290, 666 
Wlthsrow, Thomas (1824-1890), 672 
Wimeet, The, 160, 208 
WocQT^, battle of, 826 


Wollstonecraft, Mary. See Godwin, 
Mary Wollstonecraft 
Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Wolseley, vis- 
count (1883—1913), 507 ; Life of Mart- 
horough, 89 

Wolsey, Thomas, cardinal, 100 
Wolverhampton, Sir Henry Hartley 
Fowler, viscount (1830-1911), 611 
Wood, Mary Anne Everett, See Green, 
Mary Anne Everett 

Robert (17177-1771), 664 

Woodfall, Sampson, 186 

William, 186 

Woodhouse, Robert (1773-1827), 258 
Woods, Julian Edmund Tenison (1832- 
1889), 688 , A History of the Diseovery 
and Exploration of Australia, 371 
Woodward, John (1665-1728), 284, 291, 
666 

Woolwich, 416 
Worcester, 100 

Wordsworth, Christopher (1774-1848), 608 

William, 16, 184, 187. 266, 278. 

827, 346, 860, 868, 878, 899, 404; 
Excursion, The, 882, 896, 403; Pre< 
lude, The, 361, $94, 896, 408 ; Tintem 
Abbey, 851 

Workers’ Edueational association, 409 
Working Men’s college, 408, 409 
World, The, 200, 281 

in Miniature, The, 221 

Wottott, Sir Henry, 178 
Wraaali, Sir Nathaniel William (1761- 
1881), 608 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 281 

Wylie, Janms Hamilton (1844-1914), 600; 

History of the Beign ttfJHemy F, 88 
Wyse, Sir Thomas (1791-1^ m 

Tagoube, 248 
Yankees, $45 if. 

Yates, Edmund, 200 

James (1789-1871), 610 

Year Books of Edward XI, 81 
Yeats, William Butler, 829 
Yeldham, Walter (pseud. Aliph Oheem, 
1916), 680; Lays of Xnd, $40 
Yorick, 827 
York, 9, 288 

duke of, 190 

York Herald, The, 208 

Mercury, The, 169 

Yorkshire, 166, 288, 249 

Young, Arthur (1741-1820), 654, 666 

Thomas (1778-1829), 269, 667 

Young Ireland party, 811, 817, 820, 821, 
824» 867 
Yucatan, 241 

E. A, Ton, 882 
dimmer, Heinrich, 802 
iSoologM society of London, 287 
Zookgiit The, 269 

lord. See Carson, Robert 
Zoeime, 827 


cummcii TBxmw vt s, n« rvams, ina,, av tan umxvxbsixt rsmss. 




CDBRIGENBA 


VoL. IV 

p. 66, 1. 12 /or 1596 read 1591 

p. 160, 1. 19 for academy read high school 

p. 572 delete J^ero and Leander entry under Marston and add 595 to similar 
entry under Marlowe 

Von. vn^ 

p, 87, I. 84 for 1621 read 1622 

p, 88, 1, 14 for love read live 

p. 427, 1. 6 from foot for Angelious read Anglious 

p, 482, 1. 1 for Weiner read Wiener 

p. 467, 1. 6 from foot for on read or 

Von. VUI 

p* 98, 1. 11 for sixteenth read seventeenth 
p, 281, 1. 21 for receptively read p9eceptively 
p. 282, 1. 24 after other add kind 

Von. IX 

p, 128, 1. 28 for marking read masking 
p. 176, 1. 11 for two read too 
p, 260, 11. 26 and 26 for St read Saint 
p, 863, 1. 8 and index for Miege read Midge 
p. 878, 1. 20 for Tvrnpike read Tnmimepike 
1. 26 for Buchhaven read Bmkhorom 
p, 4d7f L 11 for Prevost read PJedvoat ' 
p, St Simon ehoM. read Saint Simon 

Von. X 

p» 817, 1. 12 for alone read above 

VOL. XI 

p. 249, 1. 86 for rime read time 
p, 267, 1. 86 for Antony read Anthony 
p. 299, 1. 14 for art read part 
p. 802, 1. 27 for on read of 
L 28 for on read of 

p. 864, 1. 6 from foot for Ossory read Orrery 

voL. xn 

p, 21, 1* 1$ /or Turnbull read Trumbull 

p. 68, 1. $4 f&r case read ease 

p. 100, % 21 for Theodoric read Theodrio 

p. 178, 1. 5 from foot for act read art 

p» 179, 1. 4 from foot for imminent read emineii 

p* 181, L 4 e0er seoond add suiviving 

p. 182, L 84 omit who...chttrobyard 

p. 198, I 90 for Sfwm read January 



. 202, 1, 31 jor HI August reaa on 30 July 
, , 203, 1. 9 /or 29 read 27 

1. 40 /or they read Lamb 
210, 1. 23 for a modernity read on modernity 
219, h 15 for condemnation read commendation 
^ 221, L 2r5 for revising road reviving 
227, 1, 15 for where read when 
j 5 267, 1. 31 for nearly tifty read thiiiy 
282, last line for literary read libiary 
j 315, 1. 4 from foot for 1861 read iHfJ.'l 
317, 1. 1 for logical read pliilologicol 
404, 1. 9 from foot for Trelawney read Tredavvny 
f 427, last line for lH70^*-2 rmd 1S70— 82 
451, 1. 7/0/ 1H37 rend 1831 

^ 530, 1862 The (WnhtU date should be 1860 

j 539 /or Darwin, Charles rend Darwin, Eiasmus 
^ 518 trantfei 153, from Kehlo, Thomas to Keblo, John 

j> 551 for Maitland, Uiohard, lord Ltdlungton rend Maitland, Wdham, of 
Lethington 

t 562 (dter entiij Taylor, Lsaae mi foUoum ' 

Tayloi, Isaac (178?-* 1865), 170 
-- (1829 1901), 505 
563 pir Tuuibiilt lynd Tnuulmll 

Von. XllI 

24, 4 for I'hUvaid rend Mdmund Daw 

390, 1. H /or Irvino /end fnvino 
428, L 1 for Harvtt* tend llardit' 
p. 4H0, 1. 4 after Tragedy add 1H37 
1. 5 for 1HJ7 read 1884 

198, I. 16 Ah'Kandor, Mrs il, fvj Franris rend Francen 
I *61, I. 15 DavidtMUi, Thoirius /or 1879) read -1870) 
p, -4^4, 1. 18 Ki'iubir, /(fo l'’i,UK*n‘ tund Francv.i 
p 511? 1. 40 foe Abb(d, H. A. lend Abl«>tt, K. V. 

Sl7, 1- 13 lihinehard tor Leman i< ad Lammt 
1. 36 Huehntmn for (1HI2 mid (1H41- 
^19, I 42 hnrieood for -1HH3) mui IHHH) 

I 120, I, 19 Kenney for (1821 1881) read <1780-1849) 

1 ^, i2X, 1. 9 for MtUthi tvi^ road iMnthemh 
f, 560, 1. 5 Adam > for IH92) rend -IHiKl) 

0, HOI, 11, 9 and 13 for Maddox read Madox 
A6H, I 25 Lennox far (1749 reffil (I7ft9 
f. ‘66, L 9 Ucynclds /or -1877) rend -1879} 

Von, XIV 

p 1, 1. 1 from fo(;t/or Frinlcrick rend Frederic 
p, ;B, 1, 4 from foot for (1861) read (1881) 
p ^5, K 11 for llnc’o read IIuc^h 
? 1, note 2 omU his Mcmdndaw^H^ 

113, lani line and p. 501, 1. ff for James read John 
0^ 174, h for not more than 750 rend about two hundred 
^ i7B, L VZ for (1915) read (1914) 

I ^30, I 14 for Altlmrjai read Althorp 
1^. ' 47, I 9 for Gttrlifil<» rend Carlilc 

^ HI, 1, 11 ami p. 553, 1 19 tar Lawrence rend Laurence 



p. 209, last line for A, W. read K F. 

p, 248, 1. 25 for Walters read Walter 

p. 298, I 4 from foot for 187B read 1875 

p* 297, 1. 28 for Goodman read Godman 

p. 815, I 82 for Orofton and, read Oroffeon Croker and, 

p. 880, 1. 8 for Deidre read Beirdre 

p, 859, K 15 from foot for Morris read Monro 

p. 868, 1. 26 for Power read Tower 

p. 469, L 86 for BuUer read Butler 

p. 600, 1. 2 from foot Ball, Sir R. S. for -1914) read -1913) 
p. 602, 1. 86 Grant, Mrs Ann for (1785- read (1755- 
p. 50S, 1. 6 Hare, A. J. C, for -1898) read -1908) 
p. 606, 1. 9 for itose. Sir George read Rose, George 
1. 10 for 1800 read 1860 

p. 607, 1. 18 for Story, William Herbert (1790-1860) read Story, Robert Herbert 
(1886-1907) 

I 38 Veitcb, William for 1706 read 1722 
p. 509, 1. 7 for (1802-1880) read (1804-1865) 
p. 610, 1. 37 Melbourne for -1868) read 1848) 

1. 41 Newcastle for (1818- read (1811- 
p. 611, 1, 86 Wolverhampton for Harley read Hartley 
p. 518, 1. 7 Congleton for Burke read Brooke 
1. 14 Bliot for Peroival read P^eroeval 
p. 514, I 6 from toot for (1774-1864) read (1796-1862) 
p. 688, L 80 Murray for A. W. read B. F. 
p. 561, I 18 for (1882- read (1888- 

l 28 Oarver for (1725- read (1732- 
p* 668, I 46 Porter for (1772- read (1777- 
p. 667, I SB Butler, Sir W, F. /or (1H31- read (1888- 
p, 569, L 10 for Blanid rmd Blanaid 
1. 21 for Konny read Kenney 
p. 570, 1. 5 from foot O'Hara /or (1717- read (17147- 
p. 671, I 5 for O'Borke re<Kf Oltourlce 
p, 672, L 12 Webb, for (1824-1298) mdl (1821-1908) 

p. 601, I 6 fifom foot Gunning /or -1880) rood -1864) 
h 1 2roitt loot Hodgson for -1800) read -1880) 
p, 602, L 1 Hogg for -1902) read -1908) 
p, 618, h 87 Murray, John [second entry] for (1818- read (18(B- 



